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On August first Dr. John M. Claunch became the 
seventh president of George Peabody College for 
Teachers. It is our belief that the union of the 
college and the man had in it manifestations of 
the sponsorship of Destiny. 


He is a native of Louisiana. There is a strong 
likelihood of strength in such nativity. Consider, 
for instance, J. B. Aswell, A. E. Phillips, John and 
Irving Foote, E. B. Robert, George Poret, Rodney 
Cline, J. W. Brouillette, and the strength they have 
added to and gained from Peabody. 


President Claunch has had most of his educa- 
tional experience in Texas. The state abounds in 
educational experience. Consider such instances as 
A. W. Birdwell, R. P. Jarrett, Elizabeth Baker, 
J. C. Matthews, Paul L. Boynton, and the educa- 
tional values that they have added to and gained 
from Peabody College. 


Or give thought to another phase of the situa- 
tion, the pioneer relations between Tennessee and 
Louisiana: Andrew Jackson and his Long Hunters, 
the Porters, the Barrows, the Erwins, the Whites. 
Or the similar relations between Tennessee and 
Texas: Sam Houston, R. B. Binion, David 
Crockett, the Texas counties and towns that are 
christened with Tennessee names, all eloquent with 
the strength of the founders. 


Somehow the sponsorship . mentioned above 
grows on one. 


Welcome, President Claunch 


1 


“What do you 
think, teacher ?” 


.... Critical thinking a 


partnership in learning 


“What do you think, teacher? What 
do you believe? How do you see it? 
Come on, teacher, tell us what you 
think?” How simple a request! How 
difficult an answer, for there we are 
in our teacher’s dilemma. Should we? 
Dare we? Are we supposed to tell 
them? Won't we be prejudicing them 
in their own thinking? And we 
hedge, and we dodge, and we weasel 
—too often. 


Our students want to know, and 
need to know, what we value, what 
we believe, where we stand—and 
why. As adults, and in our significant 
role as teachers, we have a responsi- 
bility to speak up. In our hands, per- 
haps more than in any others, lies the 
opportunity, indeed the obligation, 
for helping youngsters to examine 
issues, see possible actions, and un- 
derstand their consequences. 

Why then are we so often silent? 
Why are we uncomfortable when it is 
our students who are on the asking 
end of that particular question? If 
we have the right to examine our stu- 
dents’ thinking, have they not equally 
the right to examine ours? Are we 
afraid? Are we overly concerned that 
what we say will be turned against 
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us, or even worse, will close our stu- 
dents’ minds to other possibilities? 
Or do we simply misunderstand the 
question? 


“What do you think, teacher?” 
What does the question mean? Does 
it mean “tell us what to think—do 
our thinking for us’? Does it mean 
“Give us the definitive, the true, the 


only answer”? Or is it rather a signal 


that searching young minds want to 
rub their thinking against ours and 
to be partners in the critical thinking 
process? If we are as committed to 
the development of critical thinking 
as we are to its inclusion as an objec- 
tive in every course of study from 
language arts to arts and crafts, we 
had better be reading that signal loud 
and clear. 

We can make a beginning by rec- 
ognizing that critical thinking is a 
process—not a product. Like any pro- 
cess, its steps can be identified and 
learned; hence, it can be taught. The 
degree to which it has been mastered 
can be observed and evaluated. The 
greater the practice in using it, the 
greater will be the proficiency with 
which it is used. Critical thinking is, 
after all, thinking. What makes it 


critical is the extent to which judg- 
ment enters into the process. 


Thanks to the policy statements 
and support of groups like the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
we are increasingly less apprehensive 
about dealing with controversial is- 
sues so admirably suited to the pro- 
cess of critical thinking. It is not, 
however, the question of whether to 
tackle such problems which perplexes 
us as teachers. We want our students 
to study such issues, examine the 
possibilities, and form judgments of 
their own based on reasonable evi- 
dence. Yet we know that, more often 
than not, our students want to know 
what we think. And why shouldn't 
they? Is it not fair and just that stu- 
dents may wonder what conclusions 
their teachers arrive at after they, 
too, examine the evidence? 


It is here, in this issue, where our 
first misconception occurs. Too often, 
we fail to recognize that “What do 
you think?” may mean also “How do 
you think?” Of course students are 
interested in our conclusions, but 
they are interested as well in how we 
arrived at them—how we think. They 
are testing their critical thinking 
process against ours. If they think 
well, they will be as aware as we that 
the effective use of that process could 
result in not one, but several con- 
clusions, even diverse solutions to the 
same problem. 


Our students are neither so gullible 
nor dull that they will accept what 
we say simply because we say it. Nor 
would we want them to. They are 
quick to recognize our bias, our preju- 
dices, and they discount those of us 


whose conclusions fail to represent 
effective thinking. Once we teach 
students to think critically, we might 
just as well turn in our soapboxes 
and burn our sermons. They will be 
of no avail—if ever they were. 


A second misconception which we 
often hold as teachers, and one which 
gets in the way of teaching students 
to think critically, is our confusion of 
critical thinking and the so-called 
scientific method. They are not that 
similar, let alone identical. Critical 
thinking is by its very nature sub- 
jective. It initiates with premises 
which are affective, emotive, rooted 
in value constructs, and it results in 
conclusions which are matters of 
judgment rather than proof. Scien- 
tific method, on the other hand, is 
objective. It deals almost exclusively 
with cognitive, informational areas, 
and, properly employed, results in 
conclusions based upon evidence 
which can be tested, corroborated, 
and subjected to self-correction. It 
has no time for how we feel nor for 
hypotheses we cannot test. Useful as 
it is, it is limited to problems whose 
solutions can be verified. 


Unfortunately most of the prob- 
lems which plague our society and 
the particular problems with which 
our students live do not lend them- 
selves to solution through the scien- 
tific method. Questions involving 
LSD, use of barbituates, sexual prom- 
iscuity, military service, civil rights, 
career choice, and a host of others 
like them, do need solution. Our kids 
are probing, looking, experimenting, 
and the old sources of guidance, 
home, family, church, hardly exist for 
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many of them, For those, the public 
school and we its teachers represent 
the only agents in the society who 
can focus on such problems—and the 
instrument we can teach our students 
to use for that purpose is the critical 
thinking process. 


Our students need to be taught 
and can be taught that there are 
problems for which there is no single 
solution—only judgments and choices 
of alternatives. What to consider in 
arriving at those judgments, how to 
identify the alternatives and make 
the choices, is what the process of 
critical thinking is all about. 


The heart of the process as well 
as its initial step rests in the identifi- 
cation of basic assumptions, feelings, 
beliefs, and values. After all, how we 
feel about other races and religions 
may well determine the kinds of solu- 
tions we find acceptable when look- 
ing at racial and religious problems. 
What we believe the role of the fed- 
eral government ought to be may 
help to determine our position on 
federal aid, regulation, and action. 
What we value with respect to our 
socio-religious mores may well pre- 
scribe the kind of behavior in which 
we engage. In other words, our view 
depends upon our point of view, and 
an awareness of that point of view, a 
clear identification of that frame of 
reference, is the hallmark of the criti- 
cal thinking process. 


The second step involves an exami- 
nation of all sides of the issue. Our 
Aristotlean conditioning still plays 
verbal tricks on us when we mentally 
dichotomize problems on a both sides 
rather than an all sides basis. Here 
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we can do both ourselves and our stu- 
dents a real service if we insist upon 
the use of the adjective all. Here too, 
we may be called upon to play that 
peculiar but vital role of devil’s advo- 
cate. If for no other reason, the need 
to function effectively in that role 
ought to preclude letting our students 
know where we stand until after they 
have carefully studied the issue and 
arrived at their own conclusions. At 
this point in the process, apparent 
neutrality on our part is a necessity 
as well as a virtue. Often students 
fail to recognize directions which we 
as adults and teachers can see, or 
they reject out of hand possibilities 
which need consideration. Our func- 
tion is to make them aware of such 
positions, even if down deep they are 
no more popular with us than with 
our students. 


The third step demands an exami- 
nation of all possible actions and their 
probable results. More than anything 
else, students must understand that 
all behavior has consequences. The 
right to choose, to decide which of 
a series of alternative actions will be 
taken, can be exercised wisely and 
intelligently only when the reactions 
or consequences of each are recog- 
nized and considered. Students must 
be able to project the consequences 
of the possible solutions they have 
discovered. “What will happen, if 

..P” is the prerequisite question to 
the last step in the critical thinking 
process. 


Lastly, the process requires a de- 
cision, a choice of alternatives. Given 
a problem, having identified the point 
of view, having examined the issue, 


the alternative possibilities and their 
consequences, the student should be 
able to select his solution. And this 
is the most difficult part of all for us 
as teachers, especially when the stu- 
dent’s choice is not the one we would 
have selected. We must be willing, 
however, to allow him his conclusion, 
his solution, his choice. And we must 
be prepared for students occasionally 
to make odd, if not poor, judgments. 
We know that sometimes teachers, 
parents, and other adults make poor 
judgments too. 


In any case, the kind of problem 
best suited to the critical thinking 
process doesn’t allow of a right an- 
swer. That takes some getting used 
to, especially when we as teachers 
are so accustomed to asking questions 
for which there are right answers. 
All of our lives and our students’ lives 
will be spent making choices, picking 
alternatives, deciding issues in which 
rightness is not a fixed but a relative 
matter, relative to the assumptions 
and values which shape our judg- 
ments. What better place for stu- 
dents to learn and practice that skill 
than in our classrooms? 


And here the obligation of example 
falls to us. If we teach with honesty 
and integrity, and are deeply com- 
mitted to letting our students think, 
then we need not be concerned about 
sharing our thinking with them. 
There is a kind of exciting and vital- 
izing quality in the classroom when 
it is teacher’s thinking which is on 
the block. Once students understand 


that they dare to ask us what we 
think, and that, if asked, we will tell 
them, and allow them to challenge 
and dissent without penalty to them, 
we and they will discover a new di- 
mension in instruction, a kind of 
partnership in learning. Sometimes 
our thinking will cause them to recon- 
sider and change theirs—and some- 
times it will not. That, too, need not 
concern us, for our function is to get 
them to think and our purpose in 
allowing them to view our thinking 
is to encourage their own, not to 
shape, restrict, or inhibit it. 

Let there be no illusions about it 
however. Critical thinking is neither 
easy nor comforting. It pushes us 
and our students not merely to iden- 
tify what we value, but to examine 
why we value it. It forces us to 
probe, question, analyze those areas 
of belief which are sensitive if not 
sacred, It demands of us a maturity 
we often find difficult to muster when 
confronted by the trauma of that 
situation. It makes us vulnerable by 
exposing the quality and the sound- 
ness of our thinking—to us and to 
others. Commitment to it is an act of 
faith as well as of reason. And yet 
it is, at once, the key to the thinking 
of demagogue and prophet, sinner 
and saint, liar and truth-seeker, and 
all the types, and shapes, and shades, 
and flavors in between. Once we 
touch upon it, and it touches our lives 
deeply—well, then as the song says, 
“Nothing, nothing is the same.” 


Local History As 


A Teaching 


Technique 


The truly exceptional history 
teacher may never encounter the 
problem of class apathy and student 
indifference, but this attitude is a 
major concern for most classroom 
teachers in the field. Textbooks often 
contribute to the onset of the prob- 
lem, since they are frequently so 
bland in their approach and so mod- 
erate in their views as to excite little 
interest. The student is likely to see 
little relevance between the sweeping 
generalizations which with the author 
endeavors to capture the scope of 
history and the world in which the 
student himself lives. 


The use of local history is by no 
means the panacea which will solve 
all such problems. There are many 
other teaching techniques which in 
certain circumstances would be more 
likely to yield results. But the intelli- 
gent use of local history is one way 
the teacher can try to stimulate stu- 
dent interest and add meaning to the 
general subject he teaches. Some- 
times it even succeeds. 


Local history is often overlooked 
or downgraded by professional his- 
torians as being unworthy of their 
attention. This attitude is sometimes 
due to the very poor work which has 
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been done too often in the name of 
local history; but it is also sometimes 
due to the failure of historians to 
understand the nature and value of 
local studies. Good local history is 
more than genealogy or antiquarian- 
ism. It includes the study of events 
which have significance in the na- 
tion’s history, either in themselves or 
because they illustrate and explain 
the broader historical events. A race 
for the United States Senate would 
usually be of rather local interest, but 
that was certainly not true of the 
Illinois race between Douglas and 
Lincoln in 1858. Their contest illus- 
trated vividly aspects of the great 
controversy. which would culminate 
in the Civil War within the next few 
years. 

Local history helps provide insight 
and meaning into longer questions. 
Events can be so great that the mind 
has difficulty encompassing them; 
they may become much more mean- 
ingful when studied on the level of 
the individual and the locality. Read- 
ing the letter written by a dying 
soldier in the Civil War may tell 
much more about the anguish of such 
conflicts than reading that Union 
casualties in the Wilderness Cam- 


paign totaled approximately 55,000. 
Local history should be more than 
local lore; if it ignores the larger re- 
lationships, it can be a very sterile 
enterprise. 


There is no real problem in finding 
examples of local history if a teacher 
is interested in doing so. Every area, 
every community, has a history which 
relates in many ways to the general 
history course. In view of the con- 
temporary tumult over the draft, a 
New York City teacher might stimu- 
late a great deal of student interest 
by directing attention to the draft 
riots there in 1863. A  badgered 
teacher in the Texas Panhandle could 
start the study of the Indian cam- 
paigns of the post-Civil War era by 
examining the Indian attack on 
Adobe Walls in 1874. Bat Masterson 
of TV fame left a first hand account 
of that engagement, so he would be 
the logical starting point for a local 
study which would then lead into the 
general discussion of Indian prob- 
lems. 


It is also possible and profitable to 
use much more recent history. As 
far as students are concerned any- 
thing and anyone over twenty years 
old is ancient history. Few students, 
and many of their teachers, have 
ever experienced a real depression. 
The “Great Depression” is as foreign 
to them as the French revolution. 
But it can perhaps be made meaning- 
ful by a study of its impact upon 
their own community. How many 
businesses failed? What percent of 
the working force was unemployed? 
How many of the public buildings 
and other facilities in the community 


were constructed during the 1930's 
with federal aid? Prices and wages, 
then and now, should be compared. 
And suddenly the teacher will be 
explaining what is meant by real 
wages, and inflation, and the causes 
of a depression, and the safeguards 
which exist now to prevent a recur- 
rence of such an economic catastro- 
phe. Such a study lends itself espe- 
cially well to the use of personal 
interviews and newspaper files. 


A similar study can easily be made 
of the First and Second World Wars, 
both in their military aspects and in 
their impact upon the domestic front. 
They can be compared with the cur- 
rent involvement in Viet Nam, with 
which many students will have some 
type of personal contact. 


Many such topics exist. Obviously, 
no teacher can use more than a few. 
It is the teacher’s responsibility to 
decide which ones can best advance 
the progress of the class in the 
amount of time that can be devoted 
to it. The teacher must realize at the 
outset that the use of such studies 
will inevitably complicate the chronic 
problem of “covering the text.” A 
daily quota of pages can hardly be 
met if a class devotes a week or so 
to an intensive study of a local appli- 
cation of a general observation. But 
one could at least argue that it is 
better to cover only a portion of a 
text because the students are too in- 
terested to go faster than it is to rush 
a bored class triumphantly through 
the entire list of chapters. 


For the best results in the use of 
local history the teacher should in- 
volve his students as directly and as 
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deeply as possible. Of course, the 
teacher will make frequent use of 
items of local history to add interest 
and understanding; he can do a better 
job more quickly than the students 
can. But as often as possible, they 
should have an opportunity to ex- 
perience the thrill of discovery which 
comes from doing historical research 
on even a rather elementary level. 
There is no substitute for this per- 
sonal involvement. And if the stu- 
dents become interested in the study 
of local history, the teacher may be 
agreeably surprised by both the 
quality and the quantity of their 
work, 


The teacher should not make the 
mistake of assuming that such em- 
phasis upon student research will ease 
his own workload. On the contrary, 
it may be increased. For the teacher 
is the key to the success or failure 
of the experiment. He must be aware 
of the topics which lend themselves 
to such studies and of the correla- 
tions and conclusions that can be 
drawn from them. He must guide, 
with some degree of patience, the 
students in their first awkward at- 
tempts at research. Above all, he 
must find the study of local and 
national history so fascinating that his 
students are swept along by his en- 
thusiasm. For no teacher has a right 
to expect his students to display more 
interest in the subject than he does. 


A particular problem with which 
the teacher should be prepared to 
deal is historical criticism. Soon after 
students begin to collect information, 
they will inevitably uncover discrep- 
ancies. This can come as a considera- 
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ble shock to students when they en- 
counter such conflicts for the first 
time. Most teachers have listened to 
such anguished cries as “But it has 
to be true! I read it in the paper.” 
Or it was related by the town’s Oldest 
Inhabitant, or it appeared in the text- 
book. The teacher must be prepared 
to give his neophyte researchers some 
training in the critical evaluation of 
historical materials. Above all, they 
must be taught that a statement is 
what someone has said about an 
event; it may or may not be a fact. 
The historian must try to ascertain 
whether it is true or not. 


The teacher may also find himself 
involved with the collection and 
preservation of historical materials. 
This is a worthwhile project, but it 
can quickly create storage problems. 
The best solution is usually to seek 
the assistance of a museum or histori- 
cal society which has the facilities 
and staff necessary to handle the 
materials and make them readily 
available for general use. 


Publication of the results of the 
students’ research is a definite goal 
toward which student research can 
be directed. One of the best outlets 
for publication is the local newspaper. 
Extra copies may be printed on a 
better grade paper so that an attrac- 
tive booklet on local history becomes 
available for general distribution. 


There is no guarantee that this 
teaching technique will solve teach- 
ing problems. But it may help make 
the general class in history more in- 
teresting and more meaningful to the 
student. The technique is worth try- 


ing. 


The War Is On: 
Graded vs. 
INongraded 


A parody summarizing the 
published research on 
graded and 

nongraded systems of 
education. 


The war between the graded and 
nongraded is on! This is an exciting 
war between two camps of academi- 
cians. Who is ahead, the traditional- 
ists or the rebels? It is rather difficult 
to tell from this vantage point. If one 
sits in the nongraded camp, one has 
the feeling that the graded group 
“have had it,” and it is only a matter 
of time before the nongraded win. If 
one sits in the graded camp, one has 
the feeling that the nongraded have 
been using mostly propaganda and 
have little to show in the way of hard 
core, valid facts to prove they are 
racking up a conclusive victory. The 
nongraded crowd would have the 
world believe the graded group have 
made no changes in their tactics since 
they organized about one and a 
quarter centuries ago. Consequently, 
the graded camp identify innovations 
which have been incorporated in their 
organization over the years. Also, 
they feel there is bias in the statistics 
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offered by the nongraded camp, es- 
pecially when their own reports re- 
veal significant achievement over the 
nongraded efforts. 

A hero has emerged in this battle. 
Actually, he is a noncombatant hero 
acting as a neutralist or referee who is 
attempting to serve each side im- 
partially. His name is “Research.” 
Among Research’s staff are the im- 
portant Irish levels of significance, 
O’One and O’Five, upon whose 
shoulders rest the ultimate decision 
of who is ahead following each con- 
frontation of the two contenders. 

Research has been active on this 
scene only recently, since about the 
time the nongraded decided to chal- 
lenge the graded. Prior to this chal- 
lenge there was no need for Re- 
search’s services; after all, the graded 
were running things. There had been 
no strong voice of opposition, so why 
upset the status quo. 

When one sits among the non- 
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graded proponents, he senses that 
they possess a feeling of assurance 
that Research will come forth pro- 
claiming them victorious. They seem 
to flaunt this assurance by urging Re- 
search on into the battle. On the 
other hand, the graded group seem 
as reluctant as ever to call upon Re- 
search to support them. They seem 
content enough to point with pride to 
those few instances in the past when 
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Research spoke favorably of their 
achievements. 

If it is of any reassurance to the 
reader, he should keep in mind that 
the “good guys” always win. The 
only problem is that at this point in 
the story one is not sure who the 
“good guys’ are. In all probability, 
Research, the hero of this epic, will 
identify the “good guys” and then 
lead us onward to Utopia. 


What Does 
Research Say? 


One researcher reports a relation- 
ship between stuttering and_per- 
sonality, but a second insists that he 
finds no such relationship. One ex- 
perimenter concludes that teaching 
method A is superior to method B, 
but a second reports just the reverse, 
and a third may find no difference 
between the two. It would appear 
that if one begins with a particular 
theoretical orientation or seeks justi- 
fication for a particular practice, he 
can, if he searches long enough, find 
research to support his position. If 
someone else adheres to a different 
point of view, he too can likely find 
supportive research. To compound 
the confusion, both sometimes utilize 
the same data to arrive at quite di- 
verse deductions. 


But if research is the key to the 
discovery of lawful relationships, and 
thus to the advancement of a science, 
how can such diverse results be ob- 
tained? How can scientific investiga- 
tions yield such conflicting 
conclusions? Why are alternative 
interpretations so frequently possible? 


Several factors would seem to con- 
tribute. Many of them are related to 
the fact that it is almost a certainty 
the investigator will not be able to 
meet rigorously all the assumptions 
underlying a particular design and its 
accompanying statistical treatment. 
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For instance, it is not probable that 
he will be able to draw a truly ran- 
dom sample from the population to 
which he wishes to generalize. Even 
if he could do so mechanically, which 
is seldom true, some individuals may 
not wish to cooperate; some subjects 
may be unavailable when data are 
gathered; others may have to be dis- 
carded because they didn’t follow in- 
structions. Consequently, a procedure 
such as asking for volunteers from an 
available population is employed. In 
all these cases, each member of a 
population does not have an equal 
chance of being included in the 
sample. Obviously the method of 
selecting subjects will be related to 
the kind of samples used in research 
studies, and thus to the kind of 
generalizations which are justified. 


Closely akin to how the sample is 
selected is the question of how the 
population was defined _ initially. 
Emotionally disturbed children may 
be identified differently by one in- 
vestigator than by another. Gifted 
children may be defined by utilizing 
one composite criterion in one study 
and by a somewhat different com- 
posite in another. 


Related to the population defini- 
tions is the problem of the existence 
of an interaction between an experi- 
mental variable and some relevant 
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subject characteristics. Suppose one 
is interested in determining the rela- 
tive effects of two different methods 
of teaching reading. Presume method 
L is really superior for children with 
above average ability and method P 
is superior for below average children. 
One experimenter carries out a study 
for which he draws subjects from a 
school in the favored section of a city, 
another draws his subjects from a 
school on the “wrong side of the 
tracks” and a third from a school in 
which both kinds of children are 
represented in about equal propor- 
tions. A “cancellation effect” would 
operate in this third group, and the 
researcher might find no significant 
difference between the two methods; 
the other two investigators might re- 
port contradictory results. Many dis- 
crepancies in conclusions of research 
studies can likely be explained in 
terms of differences in how the 
sample was drawn, how a population 
was defined, and in variability with 
regard to interacting variables. 


Another assumption frequently not 
met in experimental research has to 
do with random assignment of sub- 
jects to the experimental groups. The 
procedure actually employed involves 
the use of intact groups, e.g., the use 
of two first grade sections in a meth- 
ods study. The assumption that 
placement in these groups was ran- 
domly determined is likely to be very 
tenuous. In some studies the investi- 
gator recognizes this weakness and 
matches the subjects in these groups 
on some relevant variables such as 
age, sex, and IQ. However, this prac- 
tice still does not enable the research- 
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ers to assume that other subject 
differences have been controlled. 
Only if individuals within each 
matched pair have been randomly 
assigned to the groups, would this 
assumption be justified. It would be 
quite possible for subjects matched on 
these three variables still to differ 
markedly in other ways related to the 
experimental treatments. For ex- 
ample, they could differ in their at- 
titude toward learning in a study 
concerned with the relative effective- 
ness of methods of teaching reading. 
If these subject variables were pres- 
ent to differing degrees from one 
study to another, conflicting infer- 
ences regarding the relative effective- 
ness of the methods could easily 
result. 


Another factor contributing to dif- 
ficulties in interpreting experimental 
research has to do with the control of 
relevant situational variables. For 
example, in a methods-of-therapy 
experiment, it would not be easy for 
the investigator to equate therapists 
with regard to their abilities. Having 
the same therapist employ both 
methods would not resolve this diffi- 
culty, since any given therapist is 
very likely to be more skilled in one 
method than in the other and to have 
a preference for one method over the 
other. Thus, he might work harder at 
one than the other, though there 
might be no conscious recognition of 
this on his part. These are only a few 
of the possible illustrations of such 
factors; and if they. are present to 
differing degrees from one experiment 
to another, conflicting results are a 
definite possibility. 


Data from research employing the 
method of systematic observation or 
correlational analysis are particularily 
difficult to interpret. Suppose differ- 
ences in emotional adjustment are 
found between youngsters retarded in 
reading and those not so retarded. 
Which came first, the retardation or 
the personality disturbance? Did the 
child develop the disturbance first 
and did it then interfere with his 
ability to concentrate, did it make it 
dificult for him to manipulate ab- 
stract symbols, and make learning to 
read unimportant to him? Or because 
of the tremendous importance placed 
upon learning to read in our society, 
did he develop the disturbance be- 
cause parents and teachers pushed 
him beyond his capacity to learn or 
at least his rate of learning? Perhaps 
both kinds of behavior are related to 
some kind of neurological character- 
istic or deficit. One could make a 
case for each explanation and the one 
selected by the researcher is likely to 
be related to his theoretical orienta- 
tion. 


An additional group of problems 
leading to the possibility of several 
interpretations of research has to do 
with the measurement of characteris- 
tics being investigated and the mean- 
ing attached to these measurements. 
Researchers frequently disagree on 
what operations to employ in defining 
some of their concepts and sometimes 
use different methods for measuring 
qualities called by the same name. 
Even if agreement can be reached on 
a kind of common sense definition, it 
is not easy to translate this definition 
into items suitable for a research in- 


strument. The kind of measures util- 
ized will of course determine the 
types of relationships found among 
variables. For example, creativity 
might be defined in terms of the 
unusualness of responses made to 
stimuli. Another researcher defines it 
in terms of ratings made by experts 
of individuals’ performance in the 
classroom. These two definitions may 
be related to another variable like 
intelligence to quite a different ex- 
tent. Here again the confusion can 
be compounded if either or both in- 
vestigators just assume the measures 
have predictive validity for selecting 
future scientists or artists. 


A final group of considerations re- 
lated to conflicting research conclus- 
ions has to do with the statistics 
employed in treating the data and 
how these results are interpreted. For 
instance, two sets of mental ability 
scores might be highly correlated, but 
there still might be a significant 
difference between the mean scores. 
Thus one researcher could emphasize 
likenesses in relationship and another 
could point out differences. Some in- 
vestigators report rather casually 
gathered data with no statistical test 
of significance and yet draw rather 
final-sounding inferences from such 
data. They may justify this procedure 
by pointing out how difficult it is to 
quantitatively describe the whole 
child. Some other researchers do em- 
ploy such tests of significance, but 
may relax their level somewhat if 
results are close to significance, were 
internally consistent across several 
measures, or were in the predicted 
direction. Other researchers adhering 
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more strictly to a pre-set level of 
significance might disagree with such 
interpretations. 


These examples do not encompass 
all the factors which contribute to 
varied interpretations, but perhaps 
they will suffice to illustrate. Certain- 
ly if several of the conditions exist in 
various combinations, a great hetero- 
geneity of conclusions can result. It 
surely would seem desirable for re- 
search designs to be as rigorous as 
possible since there will undoubtedly 
be enough variables which can not be 
completely controlled under practical 
circumstances. 


Some implications which might be 
drawn from the above discussion are 
that it is continually necessary to re- 
phrase research problems, develop 
new modes of attack, refine the 
measures employed and to distinguish 
carefully among assumptions, in- 
terpretations, and what has been em- 
pirically demonstrated. Sometimes 
the effects of uncontrolled variables 
can be inferentially examined even 
though it may be difficult to control 
them directly. 


Even though systematic observa- 
tion and correlational research are 
more difficult to interpret than good 
experimental research, they will con- 
tinue to be utilized since many prob- 
lems cannot be investigated by the 
experimental method. For example, 
it would not be desirable for an in- 
vestigator to attempt to produce a 
delinquent or a retarded reader for 
the sake of science. However, the risk 
involved in equating causation and 
association needs to be constantly 
kept in mind. We frequently reiterate 
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this principle, but in our theorizing, 
this admonition can easily be forgot- 
ten. We may know that there is a 
tendency for delinquency to “go 
with” broken homes, so we are 
tempted to theorize that the broken 
homes cause the delinquency and to 
forget that different psychological 
factors may be present in different 
broken homes. 


In experimental research, as more 
and more studies are planned to in- 
vestigate the interaction of variables, 
undoubtedly some of the apparent 
contradictions will begin to untangle. 
These will make us more aware of the 
relationship between the effects of 
different treatments and methods of 
therapy, etc., and variables such as 
kind of subjects, teachers, and situa- 
tions. A corollary might very well be 
that there is a real need for replicat- 
ing research studies since consistency 
of results, in spite of all the above 
difficulties, should provide cumulative 
support for conclusions. 


The answer then to the question in 
the title of this paper is that research 
doesn’t automatically say anything. 
Rather, it must always be interpreted 
in the light of the conditions under 
which it was done, and consistency of 
results across studies should be con- 
sidered in arriving at conclusions. 
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Why Teaching 
Teams Fail 


Although team teaching is certain- 
ly not a new form of school organiza- 
tion, there has been a tremendous 
emphasis on team teaching in recent 
years. Virtually every school district 
has something labeled “team teach- 
ing’—a few schools are completely 
organized on a team teaching basis. 
Generally teaching teams are organ- 
ized to: (1) utilize better the talents 
and interests of teachers, (2) increase 
grouping and scheduling flexibility 
and (3) improve the quality of in- 
struction. In theory, team teaching 
has merit and there are many ex- 
cellent teaching teams in operation. 

As an administrator I have helped 
organize elementary and secondary 
teaching teams and have taught on 
teaching teams. I have observed 
teaching teams in operation and have 
discussed team teaching with many 
educators actively involved in team 
teaching. My experience with team 
teaching has led me to conclude that: 
quite a few teams are dismal failures, 
many teaching teams do not make a 
significant enough contribution to the 
education of students to warrant the 
time and effort devoted to them and a 
few actually retard the educational 
development of students. Surely, a 
sterile, ineffective teaching team is a 
failure even though it may retain the 
“teaching team” label. 

Teaching teams fail for a variety of 
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reasons. Many teams devote entirely 
too much time to large group lectur- 
ing and others spend too much time 
in meaningless small group discus- 
sion. Very few actually provide sig- 
nificant independent study experi- 
ences for students. On many teams 
the students have much less intimate 
contact with their teachers than they 
might normally enjoy in a self- 
contained classroom. Some teams are 
dominated by one or more members 
of the team. For a variety of reasons 
many teams are rigidly bound to an 
inflexible schedule. For example, they 
may be forced to have large group 
instruction on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday and seminars on Tuesday 
and Thursday week after week re- 
gardless of the needs of the students 
or the desires of the team members. 
Although teaching teams may lose 
vitality and purpose and cease to 
make a significant contribution to the 
education of students, all too often 
they remain in existence. 

I recognize that my observations 
and my main conclusion are purely 
subjective. (It would be extremely 
valuable but very difficult to conduct 
a “scientific” study of the reasons why 
teaching teams fail, Unfortunately, 
we educators are usually quite reluc- 
tant to admit our failures.. Our “ex- 
periments” are almost invariably 
successful; newly established pro- 
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grams rarely fail.) I am not necessar- 
ily opposed to team teaching. In fact, 
I enthusiastically support good team 
teaching. My primary purpose in 
exploring the reasons why teaching 
teams fail is to enable educators 
considering the formation of teaching 
teams to examine the “other side of 
the coin” realistically in the hope that 
they may be spared some unnecessary 
disappointment, frustration and work. 
Secondly, I would hope that the 
article would be of some value to 
anyone examining the operation of 
existing teaching teams. 


The Nature of Team Teaching 

Many teaching teams fail because 
those responsible for creating and 
operating them simply do not under- 
stand the nature and demands of 
team teaching. The theoretical ad- 
vantages of team teaching will ob- 
viously not materialize unless a 
genuine teaching team is created. 
Therefore, it is imperative that those 
planning to organize a teaching team 
really understand team teaching. In 
addition, they must agree on their 
own operational definition of team 
teaching. 

Team teaching is one form of “co- 
operative” teaching. Although all 
definitions of team teaching necessari- 
ly vary somewhat, essentially team 
teaching may be thought of as an in- 
structional situation where two or 
more teachers possessing comple- 
mentary teaching skills cooperatively 
plan and implement the instruction 
for a single group of students using 
flexible scheduling and grouping 
techniques to meet the particular in- 
structional needs of the students. 
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Cooperative planning of curriculum 
content and methods of instruction; 
mutual evaluation of instruction by 
the entire team; flexible scheduling 
and grouping and an effort to capital- 
ize on teachers’ skills and interests are 
usually considered the essentials of 
team teaching. 


Many forms of organization labeled 
“team teaching” are simply not teach- 
ing teams in the sense of the com- 
monly accepted definition presented 
here. Although they may be excellent 
examples of “cooperative teaching” 
they cannot produce the theoretical 
advantages of team teaching. For 
example, if two history teachers each 
having 25-30 students in a given 
period are able to bring their groups 
together they may be able to provide 
some excellent large group instruction 
but their student-teacher ratio will 
not enable them to achieve the flexi- 
ble scheduling and grouping expected 
in team teaching. 


All too often teachers and adminis- 
trators expect a teaching team to pro- 
duce miracles. Team teaching is no 
panacea. It will not make slow learn- 
ers bright. It will not reduce the 
range of individual differences in stu- 
dent achievement and ability. It will 
not automatically create a spark of 
interest in the disaffected student. 
And, finally, it will not automatically 
convert mediocre teachers into out- 
standing teachers. 


Many teaching teams have not pro- 
duced the expected results of team 
teaching simply because a genuine 
teaching team was not created. This 
has led to a great deal of unnecessary 
and unfair’ frustration for teachers 


and students. Everyone involved in 
team teaching must have a realistic 
understanding of what may be ex- 
pected from team teaching. 


The Demands of Team Teaching 


Additional problems result when 
those involved in team teaching do 
not understand the considerable de- 
mands of team teaching. Although a 
viable, effective team will make more 
intelligent use of the teachers’ time 
and talent and permit more flexible 
scheduling to better meet the needs 
of students, such a team requires a 
great deal of work and sacrifice on the 
part of its members. Team teaching 
is not a labor-saving device. In many, 
many ways team teaching requires 
much more effort and sacrifice on the 
part of teachers than teaching in the 
self-contained classroom. This point 
cannot be overemphasized. The 
difficulties of team teaching may vary 
from subject to subject. For example, 
a “Problems of Democracy” social 
studies team may have to devote 
more time to planning than a geome- 
try team simply because there prob- 
ably would be less general agreement 
on the basic nature of the social 
studies curriculum and the methods 
of teaching. 

As indicated above a team must 
be well planned in order to operate 
successfully. The teachers must be- 
gin by clearly defining their goals. 
They must understand exactly what 
they expect from team teaching. 
Basic instructional materials must be 
selected. Schedules, techniques, and 
criteria for grouping and methods of 
evaluation have to be discussed 
thoroughly and agreed upon before 


the team begins to work with stu- 
dents. This kind of planning requires 
time. It is unreasonable and unfair 
to expect teachers to plan a teaching 
team while teaching a full load and 
totally unrealistic to expect it to oc- 
cur after a team has actually begun 
to work with students. If a team is to 
be properly organized the planning 
should be done on pressure-free “re- 
lease time.” Although release time 
during the course of a school year 
may be sufficient, a significant period 
of summer planning time can con- 
tribute a great deal to the success of 
a team. 


After a team has begun to function 
much day-to-day planning must take 
place. The planning of truly flexible 
grouping (with students grouped and 
regrouped according to their needs, 
interests, or abilities), the creation of 
instructional materials and the plan- 
ning of instruction are very time con- 
suming if done properly. Team 
activities must be evaluated and 
future activities planned. When in- 
sufficient planning time is provided, 
the teachers are forced to settle for 
less than what they would normally 
believe to be the proper approach to 
instruction. More often than not this 
means too much reliance on large- 
group lecturing. Frequently the 
scheduling becomes much too rigid. 
When team teachers do not have 
enough planning time they simply 
cannot capitalize on the inherent 
advantages of team teaching. Team 
teachers must have a common plan- 
ning time so they can work together 
on virtually a daily basis. If planning 
time cannot be made available during 
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the day, after school time, at the very 
least, must be kept free for planning. 


Periodically, (possibly every sum- 
mer) teaching teams should be pro- 
vided with release time to evaluate 
and, if necessary, change the opera- 
tion and curriculum of the team and 
to evaluate and create instructional 
materials. 

Sufficient planning time is vital to 
the success of a team. If a team does 
not have adequate planning time or 
if the members of the team do not 
devote the necessary time to plan- 
ning, the team will fail. 


A critical factor in the failure of 
some teams is often the nature of the 
people selected to be on the team. 
All teachers are not qualified by 
virtue of their experience, tempera- 
ment, or attitude to be members of 
a teaching team. Team teaching is 
decidely different from teaching in 
the self-contained classroom and, 
therefore, team teaching requires a 
special kind of teacher. As mutual 
evaluation of instruction is an im- 
portant aspect of team teaching, the 
members of a team must observe one 
another teach and, more important, 
they must be willing to give and 
accept constructive criticism without 
ill-feeling. They must respect one 
another and be able to work together 
in harmony. This requires much more 
than the ability merely to “get along” 
with one another. As constant change 
is an important aspect of team teach- 
ing, the teachers must be flexible. 
The members of a teaching team 
must be willing to spend the extra 
time and effort required of real team 
teaching. Team teachers find them- 
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selves in a variety of instructional 
situations. As all teachers are not 
equally capable of performing all the 
teaching tasks required of a teaching 
team, the members of a team must 
possess complementary backgrounds, 
interests, and teaching skills. To take 
an obvious example, if all members of 
a team would prefer to be large group 
lecturers and none enjoys small group 
activities, friction and failure may re- 
sult. 


Many teachers prefer the self- 
contained classroom to team teaching 
because they feel they can create a 
more intimate relationship with their 
students in the self-contained class- 
room. This kind of relationship can 
develop in team teaching, although 
unfortunately it often does not. 
Teachers who are convinced that an 
optimum student-teacher relationship 
can be obtained only in the self- 
contained classroom should not par- 
ticipate in team teaching. 


Only teachers sincerely interested 
in at least giving team teaching a fair 
trial should be selected for teaching 
teams. Certainly no teacher should 
be assigned to a team against his will 
or, as more commonly occurs, no 
teacher should be cajoled into team 
teaching. Team teaching demands 
too much of teachers. Reluctant or 
antagonistic team members can and 
usually do cause teaching teams to 


fail. 


A teaching team must have con- 
tinuity to insure a smooth operation. 
If a team has a high rate of turnover, 
continuity will be lost. Therefore, 
teachers with a high probability of 
remaining with a team for a signifi- 


cant period of time should be 
selected. However, as absolutely no 
turnover may inhibit the infusion of 
new ideas and insights, some _pro- 
vision must be made to bring new 
teachers into existing teams from 
time-to-time. 


The members of a teaching team 
must be chosen with care if a team 
is to be successful. The teachers must 
collectively possess a balance of ex- 
perience, interest, insight, patience, 
and ability. They must understand 
and accept what will be required of 
them in team teaching or they should 
not become involved in team teach- 
ing. 

Poor leadership often contributes to 
the failure of a teaching team. A 
teaching team cannot function suc- 
cessfully without good leadership any 
more than a school or an athletic 
team can be successful without good 
leadership. Many educators believe 
leadership will ultimately “evolve” or 
“emerge” from any social group and, 
extending this to team teaching, they 
believe that out of a group of teach- 
ers selected to be members of a team, 
a team leader will ultimately evolve. 
To a certain extent this is true. How- 
ever, in team teaching leadership may 
evolve out of the wreckage of the 
team. Because the first year of opera- 
tion is usually difficult and always 
critical, a team requires good leader- 
ship from the very beginning and 
cannot afford the luxury of waiting 
for a leader to “emerge.” A team 
leader should be formally designated 
(either through election by the team 
or by administrative appointment) 
and given sufficient authority and 


time to expedite and coordinate the 
activities of the team. All successful 
teaching teams are built on a founda- 
tion of good leadership. 


Some Additional Factors 

Inadequate physical facilities, in- 
structional materials, or other re- 
sources can cause the failure of a 
team as readily as any of the factors 
mentioned above. Some of the cur- 
rent literature on team teaching 
indicates that special facilities are not 
required for team teaching. In my 
judgment this is not very realistic. 
Team teaching does require special 
facilities as well as a different attitude 
toward the use of available space. 
Team teachers require flexibility for 
small group activities and large group 
instruction. A teaching team must 
have an adequate place for large 
group instruction, and, just as im- 
portant, at least as many small group 
teaching stations as there are team 
members. To be truly flexible the 
team must have control of its instruc- 
tional facilities. For example, large 
group instruction should take place 
when and as often as it is needed and 
not just when the facilities are avail- 
able. Instructional facilities must be 
adequately equipped. A_ teaching 
team should have its own planning 
area. The best physical facilities will 
not automatically guarantee the suc- 
cess of a teaching team, but inade- 
quate facilities will definitely 
contribute to its failure. 

The building principal has an im- 
portant role to play in the success of 
a teaching team simply because a 
successful team usually cannot be 
established or maintained without his 
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continual, enthusiastic support—mere 
acquiescence is insufficient. It is the 
principal’s responsibility to see that 
the team has the time and the re- 
sources to be successful. In particular, 
if he does not provide his teachers 
with sufficient planning time, the 
team will contribute far less than it 
should and may even fail. The princi- 
pal must make sure that his entire 
faculty understands the nature and 
purpose of the team. If team teachers 
are valued more highly than others 
simply because they are team teach- 
ers or if the team becomes a public 
relations device, faculty harmony will 
be reduced and the entire school 
program may suffer. 


All too frequently adverse parent 
reaction arising out of ignorance of 
the nature and the purpose of team 
teaching has contributed to the fail- 
ure of the team. Parents should 
understand the nature of team teach- 
ing and particularly that the main 
purpose of team teaching is to im- 
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prove instruction for their children. 
A carefully planned parent orienta- 
tion program conducted before a 
team goes into operation will prevent 
problems from arising and will elicit 
support for the team. 


The organization of a_ teaching 
team is not a step to be taken lightly. 
Teachers and administrators who ex- 
pect the benefits of team teaching 
must be willing to pay the price good 
team teaching demands. Good team 
teaching is a solution to many, but 
certainly not all, of the problems we 
face in our schools today. Team 
teaching can be rewarding and en- 
joyable for all involved if the mem- 
bers of the team understand what 
they are trying to accomplish and 
are given the time and means to ac- 
complish their objectives. Poor team 
teaching can harm children, frustrate 
teachers, alienate parents, and de- 
stroy staff morale. There is no justi- 
fication for establishing a team if it is 
predestined to fail. 


Cognitive 
Objectives 
Revealed by 


Classroom 


Questions Asked 
by Social Studies 
Student Teachers 


Questions posed in the social stud- 
ies classroom for over half a century 
have been recognized as emphasizing 
memory as the most important cogni- 
tive operation (e.g., Adams, 1964; 
Barr, 1929; Stevens, 1912). Yet, dur- 
ing this period, the attention of the 
social studies has been focused re- 
peatedly on admonitions to foster 
pupils’ critical thinking and, especial- 
ly in recent years, discovery proce- 
dures. Common also has been the 
belief that classroom questions of 
“fact” and “thought” productively 
might be distinguished. Consequent- 
ly more appropriate social studies 
objectives have been thought possible 
by teachers stressing “thought” ques- 
tions. 

In the past decade considerable 
progress has been made in the analy- 
sis of cognitive operations (Bloom, 
1956; Guilford, 1956) and “memory” 
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and “knowledge” have come to be 
seen more adequately as essential and 
prerequisite to thinking. Cognitive 
processes, misunderstood as “thought” 
in general, have been identified in 
hierchical complexity. Use of these 
systems as criteria has proved power- 
ful in understanding a variety of 
educational matters. With respect to 
instructional objectives, the Tax- 
onomy of Educational Objectives: 
Cognitive Domain (Bloom, 1956) 
has been particularly influential. For 
example, objectives revealed in social 
studies textbook questions have been 
analyzed (Davis and Hunkins, 1966) 
as have classroom examinations 
(Pfeiffer and Davis, 1965), and 
Jarolimek (1962) has demonstrated 
the Taxonomy’s value in planning dif- 
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ferentiated instruction. 

The Taxonomy, however, has not 
been applied to an analysis of ques- 
tions in classroom interaction. Prev- 
ious studies of teaching have con- 
sidered questions in their analyses 
(e.g., Bellack and Davitz, 1963). 
Some of these studies have high- 
lighted thinking processes fostered in 
the classrooms (e.g., Aschner and 
Gallagher, 1963; Smith and Meux, 
1962; Taba, Levine, and Elzey, 1964), 
but only recently have rather pro- 
ductive analytic schemes been modi- 
fied to incorporate attention to 
cognitive dimensions of teachers’ 
questions (Amidon, 1966; Medley, 
1966). Classroom questioning has 
provided the substance for focused 
inquiries into teaching (e.g., Dodl, 
1966; Sloan and Pate, 1966), but the 
questions of both teachers and pupils 
have not been studied against the 
criteria of the Taxonomy. 

This study, then, was designed to 
determine the range of cognitive ob- 
jectives manifest in secondary school 
social studies classrooms by questions 
asked by student teachers and their 
pupils. 

Method 

Participating in the study were 44 
individuals enrolled in secondary stu- 
dent teaching of the social studies at 
The University of Texas during the 
fall semester, 1966. Of these, 32 
taught at the senior high school level 
and 12 taught in junior high schools. 

A Teacher-Pupil Question Inven- 
tory (TPQI) was developed by the 
investigators and was the source of 
data analyzed in this study. The 
TPQI schedule requires a classroom 
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observation of 30 minutes divided 
into alternating five-minute periods. 
At each instance of a question asked 
by either the teacher or a pupil, the 
observer decides which category in 
which the question may be classified 
and marks a tally in a provided space. 
Questions are judged by attention to 
their form and inferred intent as well 
as the nature of the response elicited 
and its reception by the pupil or 
teacher. The TPQI has nine categor- 
ies, seven of which are based on the 
Bloom Taxonomy and the formula- 
tions of Sanders (1966). The remain- 
ing two classifications include 
non-cognitive questions. The nine 
categories are as follows: 


1. Memory—The one questioned 
recalls or recognizes information 
(facts, generalizations, etc.); 


2. Interpretation—The one ques- 
tioned states relationships be- 
tween various types of data; 


3. Translation—The one questioned 
changes information into a dif- 
ferent form (linguistic, sym- 
bolic, image, etc. ); 

4. Application—The one ques- 
tioned solves a realistic problem 
requiring the identification of 
the crucial issue or points and 
the selection and use of ap- 
propriate knowledge and skills; 

5. Synthesis—The one questioned 
suggests answers to a problem 
that is original, speculative, or 
creative; 

6. Evaluation—The one questioned 
makes a judgment according to 
explicit criteria (external or in- 
ternal); 


7. Affectivity—The one questioned 
responds with a statement of 
feeling, emotion, or opinion 
without a standard of appraisal; 

8. Procedure—The question relates 
to classroom organization, stu- 
dent behavior, or instructional 
management. 

Each was observed at least twice 
by his regular university supervisor. 
Prior to the observations and follow- 
ing a design similar to one used by 
Flanders (1963), the supervisors un- 
derwent a period of training in the 
use of the TPQI and procedures to be 
followed in the study. By the end of 
training, the observers reached almost 
unanimous agreement on classifica- 
tion of questions in the training 
(audio-taped) materials. Midway 
during the observation period, ob- 
servers met again for another training 
session. Consequently the reliability 
of observers may be considered ade- 
quate. 


Results 

TPQI item frequencies were de- 
termined for the entire group; means 
of individual teacher’s item totals 
were computed and medians of these 
means were determined (see Table 
We 

Inspection of these data reveals 
that both teachers and pupils asked 
more “memory questions than all 
other questions combined. The next 
largest number of questions fell in the 
“interpretation” and “translation” 
categories. “Procedural” questions for 
both teachers and pupils and “evalua- 
tion” questions for teachers followed 
as less frequently asked. (The me- 
dians of zero (0), as well as the low 
item frequencies, indicated that ques- 
tions asking for expressions of “af- 
fectivity” and the higher cognitive 
processes were seldom noted overall 
and, when observed, were evidenced 
by only a few of the teachers and 
their pupils. The types of questions 


Table 1 


Total Questions and Medians and Ranges of Mean Number 
of Questions Asked by Social Studies Student 
Teachers and Their classes (N=44) 
A —E ae 


QUESTION TEACHERS 
CATEGORY Total Median 
Memory 1313 11.25 
Translation 187 1.00 
Interpretation 391 ~e10 
Application 40 0 
Analysis 66 0 
Synthesis 10 0 
Evaluation 136 .70 
Affectivity 78 0 
Procedural 299 2.50 


PUPILS 

Range Total Median Range 
.67-36.33 714 0.25 0-5.00 
0-8.00 123 0 0-4.00 
0-10.00 A401 0.33 0-4.33 
0-5.00 0 0 0 
0-6.00 3 0 0-.50 
0-4.00 5 0 0-2.00 
0-11.00 15 0 0-1.50 
0-8.00 4 0 0-.50 
0-11.0 118 0 0-6.00 


Deen 
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asked by teachers and pupils were 
highly correlated (r = .90). 


Questions of junior high and senior 
high student teachers were further 
analyzed by categorizing, for each 
item, individuals whose item mean 
fell above and below the group me- 
dian for that item. On only three 
items were there obtained significant 
differences: “translation” (chi-square 
= 5.47, p < .05); “evaluation (chi- 
square = 18.05, p < .001); and “pro- 
cedure” (chi-square = 4.05, p < .05). 
These results indicate that a larger 
proportion of junior high student 
teachers asked more questions in 
these categories than did senior high 
student teachers. 

The number and percent of the 
student teachers and their classes who 
asked no questions in the question 
categories are presented in Table II. 

Not one of the student teachers 
failed to ask a “memory” question; all 


but one asked an “interpretation” 
question; and less than one-sixth did 
not ask a “procedure” question. Over 
one-half of the student teachers in 
both groups asked no questions cate- 
gorized as “application,” “analysis,” 
and “synthesis,” and, for the senior 
high group alone, “affectivity.” Pupils 
in most classes observed failed to ask 
other than “memory,” “procedure,” 
and “translation” questions. Pupils in 
no class asked an “application” ques- 
tion and pupils in most classes did not 
ask questions of the teacher requir- 
ing “translation,” “analysis,” “synthe- 
sis,’ “evaluation,” “affectivity,” or 
even “procedure.” The types of ques- 
tions not asked by teachers and by 
pupils were closely related (junior 
high: R = .93; senior high; R = .76). 


Discussion 
Memory or the acquisition of 
knowledge was the major cognitive 
objective apparent in teachers’ and 


Table 2 


Number and Percent of Social Studies Student Teachers and Their 
Classes (N=44) Asking No Questions in Question Categories 


Question TEACHER 


PUPIL 


Category All (N=44) Sr. Hi. (N=32) Jr. Hi. (N=12) All (N=44) Sr. Hi. (N=32) Jr. Hi. (N=12) 


Memory 0 Om0 0 
Translation 18 41 14 44 
Interpretation 1 2 0 0 
Application 34 Jet 24 76 
Analysis 28 64 22 69 
Synthesis 42 9 31 97 
Evaluation 17 39515 Ag 
Affectivity 29 E6625 7S 
Procedure 7” S16) "ore G 


* Rounded to nearest percent. 
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pupils’ verbal questions in these so- 
cial studies classes. Indeed, when the 
“translation” and “interpretation” cat- 
egories are combined into “compre- 
hension” (Bloom, 1956), no other 
cognitive objective seems to have 
been effectively operational in these 
44 social studies classrooms. As a 
result, the intellectual atmosphere of 
these social studies classes can only 
be characterized as meager. 


These findings are remarkably simi- 
lar to those reported by Gallagher 
(1965). He noted that “cognitive- 
memory was the most dominant 
thought process for both teachers and 
pupils in social studies. Also, an over- 
whelming emphasis upon acquisition 
of knowledge and a neglect of other 
cognitive objectives has been re- 
ported in an analysis of ninth-grade 
social studies examinations (Pfeiffer 
and Davis, 1965). 


The accumulating evidence indi- 
cates persuasively that the major ob- 
jectives guiding secondary school so- 
cial studies classes probably are those 
emphasizing “memory” and “compre- 
hension.” Since Bloom (1965) de- 
scribed “comprehension” as the low- 
est form of intellectual activity, the 
operational objectives cannot be con- 
sidered any but having a low cogni- 
tive level. This conclusion is par- 
ticularly depressing in light of the 
generally held objective for the social 
studies to foster critical thinking, cer- 
tainly involving high-level cognitive 
operations. Too, that student teachers 
evidenced behaviors typical of the 
field is surely cause for concern. At 
least two major observations seem vi- 


able: 


One. More deliberate attention to 
different cognitive objectives in social 
studies’ classrooms is necessary. To 
be sure, questions requiring memory 
will be essential, for knowledge is 
prerequisite to thinking. If other and 
higher level cognitive objectives are 
considered desirable, the types of 
questions employed in the classroom 
must be altered. Not only (but cer- 
tainly) must social studies’ teachers 
change the use of their own language 
(questions), but also must the type 
of questions be changed in classroom 
tests and in instructional materials 
(Davis and Hunkins, 1966). These 
suggestions are patently practical for 
Hunkins (1966) demonstrated that 
by changing the cognitive emphasis 
of questions in instructional materials 
to higher levels, pupil achievement 
was increased. 


Two. Specific understandings and 
skills of classroom questioning and 
the purposes of questions need major 
attention in the pre-service and in- 
service education of teachers. Appar- 
ently, any consideration, if any, of 
these important learnings by teacher 
candidates, at least those in this 
study, was not realistic and specific 
enough for them to be incorporated 
as behaviors. If social studies objec- 
tives are to emphasize higher think- 
ing processes in practice, such a con- 
dition cannot be tolerated. Use of 
micro-teaching techniques (Allen, 
1966), a study program based on 
classroom-tested materials (e.g., San- 
ders, 1966), and feed-back and dis- 
cussion of information obtained with 
the TPQI are reasonable possibilities. 
As a beginning, certainly, courses in 
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social studies methods and _ student 
teaching could incorporate a compo- 
nent dealing specifically with ques- 
tions, their cognitive emphases, and 
candidates’ ability to vary their use of 
questions in classroom discourse. 
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The Value of 


Experience in 
Education 


Realizing that the meaning of a 
sentence turned on the word trivet, a 
Kentucky teacher of college English 
asked her class for a definition. The 
only answer given was, “It’s some- 
thing that hangs on the wall of gift 


shops.” 
An Alabama teacher found that her 
college students could not read 


Frost’s “The Grindstone” with any 
understanding because not one stu- 
dent, most of whom had rural back- 
grounds, had any knowledge of that 
common country tool. Little wonder 
that Frost’s poetic image did not 
come off the page. 

Examples can be multiplied of stu- 
dents’ inability to comprehend mod- 
ern authors who often refer to fenders 
and churns, to springhouses, and 
smokehouses. 

Continuity of experience is not 
easily preserved between generations. 
Comprehension of even the imme- 
diate past is difficult for most. 


Even in this day of new teaching 
machines and miraculous devices 
when it is possible to push buttons 
and receive information of various 
kinds, it is not yet mechanically possi- 
ble to transfer yesterday's social and 
cultural heritage for today’s students. 
Perhaps it will be argued that trans- 
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ference is done through movies and 
TV. But no achievement medal can 
be awarded Hollywood and New 
York as purveyors of the past as long 
as their productions are filled with 
distortion and anachronisms. 


Yet the past can be preserved, and 
it can be brought into the conscious- 
ness of a new generation. 


Such is the purpose of good collec- 
tions of historical materials, whether 
they consist of crafts, art work, and 
relics to be seen in a museum or man- 
uscripts, documents, and early books 
and periodicals to be examined in a 
library. 

The qualifying adjective good elim- 
inates all poorly lighted and venti- 
lated museums that are crowded with 
an unrelated hodge-podge of white 
elephants and furniture too big for 
somebody’s modern apartment. Such 
a museum is frequently presided over 
by an elderly volunteer worker who 
loves his or her collection but doesn’t 
understand the needs of the public. 
It would also eliminate the library 
where mustiness permeates the room 
and even seeps into the entry and 
where the librarian hovers over the 
would-be learner, making it only too 
clear that these are MY treasures, not 
yours. 
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But collections of historical ma- 
terials can be attractive and even 
exciting. If well selected and well 
displayed, they will be educational 
for all who come to view and to use. 
Not only should the viewer come to 
the collection but the collection 
should also go to the viewer. Well 
planned exhibits should be sent to 
schools or be displayed in banks or 
store windows when requested. 


Now that we as Americans are get- 
ting farther away from our begin- 
nings and now that our society is 
being more vigorously challenged by 
foreign cultures, we are turning more 
to our past to revere and to preserve 
it. Historical societies are burgeon- 
ing. No longer is Virginia alone in 
her program of marking historical 
sites and restoring early houses. In- 
deed, there is a rising voice of protest 
over needless destruction of points 
of historic interest. Such an upsurge 
of patriotism and pride is good, but 
it also has its dangers. 


One adverse result can be too many 
small historical collections tucked 
away in inconspicuous corners of 
local libraries. Too often the family 
letters, diaries, and pictures or the ice 
skates, chocolate sets, and the home- 
spun coverlets are placed with the 
society's collection—but only on loan. 
Unless artifacts are given to a collec- 
tion to be processed and catalogued, 
they soon disappear into the oblivion 
of top shelves in back rooms. 

Historical societies can and should 
make their localities aware of their 
heritage, doing the research for the 
historical markers to be erected at 
meaningful sites and encouraging the 
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restoring of historic houses when 
feasible. Several groups have en- 
gaged in civic projects, whereby a 
building is restored and then sold, 
with the proceeds being plowed back 
into another needed restoration. 


Societies should encourage county 
courts to clean and restore the early 
county records. They should also be- 
come the collecting agents of valu- 
able local records. The originals of 
these priceless materials should be 
placed in the state archives, in libra- 
ries of large towns and cities, or in 
special research libraries where the 
physical conditions controlling hu- 
midity, temperature, dust, and fire are 
better than in most local depositories. 


For example, local Tennessee rec- 
ords could be sent to the State 
Library and Archives—where fragile 
manuscripts can be laminated and 
tender newspapers microfilmed for 
preservation. West Tennessee groups 
might offer military objects of value 
to the Shiloh National Park Museum. 
Valuable Kentucky materials could be 
placed with the Historical Society in 
Frankfort, the renowned Filson Club 
in Louisville, or at the unique Ken- 
tucky Building at Western Kentucky 
University. West Texans could help 
build the collection of Texas history 
at West Texas University at Canyon. 
Thus the streams of local history 
would feed and swell the river of 
state history. The larger and more 
varied a collection, the more useful 
it is to the researchers and recorders 
of our heritage. 


Collections in libraries and mu- 
seums should be selective. Not every 
fugitive letter or account book, not 


every side saddle or fluting iron need 
become a part of the holdings. For 
example, a museum curator should 
build a collection of all types of light- 
ing equipment—from the primitive 
through the early electric bulb. But 
he does not need fifteen lanterns of 
the same type. It is also helpful if 
an article carries an association. 
Rather than a lantern, a Kentucky 
museum would do well to feature a 
Mammoth Cave lantern carried by 
cave visitors on a pre-electric tour. 

Collections should not become stat- 
ic. It is true that some exhibits 
cannot be changed, such as the well- 
set diorama in a museum of natural 
history. But even so, regular changes 
can be made, adding freshness to the 
exhibit room as a whole. Change is 
the best antidote to the general con- 
cept that a museum is not only a dark 
and dirty place but also a dead one. 
What a travesty, when history is so 
vibrant. 

It is also true that school children 
are often restless because now that 
their sixth grade class is visiting the 
museum, they are hearing the exact 
lecture they heard as fourth and fifth 
graders or that they heard last week 
when their Scout group came. 


Indeed, a well-planned and _ ar- 
ranged exhibit can teach by itself, 
being more effective than any guided 
tour. The boy that is fascinated in 
front of the reptile case should be 
allowed time to satisfy his interest. 
He should not be herded on to hear 
about the luna moth. 

An effective exhibit of early tools 
achieves a double purpose: it under- 
scores the utilitarian value of the tool 


and at the same time it reflects the 
pioneer craftsman’s intimate knowl- 
edge of, as well as his respect for, his 
materials. Another aspect, of course, 
is the artistic one of form and func- 
tional design. An 1835 South Union 
Shaker flax hackle, made of wood and 
brass, is much more than just one of 
the early instruments used in the 
process of turning flax into cloth. 
It is a thing of beauty. 

In large collections where both mu- 
seum and library facilities are housed 
together, combined displays should 
be featured. Early musical instru- 
ments and early hymnals; early cook- 
ing utensils and early cookbooks; In- 
dian artifacts and Catlin or McKen- 
ney-Hall Indian prints; collectors’ 
items of silver, jewelry, and textiles 
and histories of these crafts and their 
craftsmen—all should be featured 
from time to time, either in the li- 
brary, or in the special exhibit room 
of the museum. 


A library should also set exhibits 
of its own materials. A new book 
such as Kasers Joseph Charles, 
Printer in the Western World and the 
recent Filson Club Quarterly article 
on early printers in Louisville can be 
the nucleus for a display of repre- 
sentative works of early local and 
state printers. 


The current commemorations of 
statehood in Indiana and Kentucky 
can be italicized by library displays 
of early state records such as the first 
published Legislative Acts or the ear- 
liest state maps. 


Kentuckians can better understand 
their relationship to Virginia by see- 
ing an original letter from John Lewis 
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in Virginia to his son Gabriel in Ken- 
tucky asking how the Kentucky horses 
compare with those in Virginia and 
making inquiry as to whether a dis- 
tillery in the new land would be a 
profitable business. 


Everyone can help collect primary 
materials by keeping alert to where 
such materials can be found in his 
own area. Valuable diaries, early 
church records, pictures, maps, col- 
lections of letters, newspapers, and 
economic records of river traffic, mill- 
ing, and mining are often left to 
deteriorate in an attic trunk or in the 
corner of the smokehouse. Such ma- 
terials should be collected and placed 
where they will not only be preserved 
but used. 

Oral history should also be re- 
corded. A good example of this can 
be found in the Kentucky Library 
Archives of West Kentucky Folklore 
at Western Kentucky University. 
Basic to the collection are the taped 
interviews made by Dr. Gordon Wil- 
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son in the Mammoth Cave Area. Folk 
speech, superstitions, medical prac- 
tices, and social customs are pre- 
served in the interviews made with 
240 different people, ranging from 
teenagers to nonagenarians. 

Other tapes in the West Kentucky 
Folklore collection cover such topics 
as a Logan Countian’s recollections 
of Frank James and the experiences 
in the one-room school as remem- 
bered by those who either attended 
or taught in that fast-vanishing insti- 
tution. 

Effective learning is the process of 
relating ideas and events. Rote mem- 
orizing or encyclopedic learning is 
useless. Only through seeing and 
hearing something of the past is one 
really able to comprehend the yester- 
days and thus to understand better 
the todays and also the tomorrows. 
Even a trivet hanging on a gift shop 
wall can serve as a meaningful bridge 
between yesterday’s open fireplace 
and today’s living room table. 


Real Differences 


Among Master’s 


Degree Programs 
For Teachers 


M.A., M.A. in Ed., M.A.T., ML.S., 
M.S. in Ed., M. Ed., etc. Such a va- 
riety of Master's degrees exists! 


Presently, the number of students 
enrolled and the institutions confer- 
ring these degrees have reached new 
heights. Over the years, researchers 
have dealt with a variety of aspects 
concerning the Master's degree. How- 
ever, in no known study (prior to the 
one being reported) has a researcher 
sought to study real (or statistical) 
differences among Master’s degree 
programs. 


Specifically, in the study being re- 
ported, the researcher sought to de- 
termine whether or not real differ- 
ences exist among—and when such 
differences exist, to make observations 
regarding—Masters degree programs 
for teachers in service (i.e., teachers 
who prepared for the profession as 
undergraduates and now are teach- 
ing) in selected private institutions of 
higher education in the United States 
as to: (1) objectives of programs, 
(2) teaching levels and fields of spe- 
cialization, (3) undergraduate profes- 
sional education course requirements 
for admission to the programs, (4) 
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requirements that must be fulfilled 
before a degree is conferred, and (5) 
administration of programs. 


As real differences were sought 
among Master’s degree programs for 
teachers in service, programs were 
distributed successively into five sets 
of categories according to: (1) geo- 
graphical location of institutions, (2) 
title of degree conferred, (3) size of 
part-time student enrollment, (4) in- 
stitutional organization to which ad- 
ministration of programs is delegated, 
and (5) aegis of control of institu- 
tions. 


An analysis of collected data 
showed that real differences exist 
among Master’s degree programs for 
teachers in service as to the dimen- 
sions and the categories studied, 
which dimensions and categories are 
listed in the two immediately pre- 
ceding paragraphs. The following 
statements summarize some of the 
specific findings. It is interesting to 
note that— 





This article presents some of the findings 
of a study conducted by the author. A 
booklet of complete findings is available 
free from the author. 
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(1) The following objective was 
considered most pertinent to the pro- 
grams offered in the South Atlantic 
region, and least pertinent to those 
of the New England region: 


To teach teachers. the methods of 
educational research. 


(2) The following objective was 
regarded quite pertinent to the pro- 
grams of every geographical region, 
except the New England region: 

To develop the ability of teachers to 


evaluate and to apply existing research 
in actual educational situations. 


(3) Of all the regions, the Middle 
Atlantic region reported the least 
percentage of programs designed for 
the elementary school teaching level. 

(4) Of all the degrees, Master of 
Science degrees trailed at the end 
with only 38 per cent of them de- 
signed for the field of Mathematics. 

(5) Though only 19 per cent of 
Master of Science degrees were de- 
signed for the field of Social Studies, 
77 per cent or more of each of the 
following degrees were so designed: 
Master of Arts, Master of Arts in 
Education, Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing, Master of Science in Education, 
and Master of Education. 

(6) Master of Arts and Master of 
Arts in Education degrees most fre- 
quently required a thesis, rather than 
cited a thesis as optional or not re- 
quired. Master of Arts in Teaching, 
Master of Science, and Master of 
Science in Education degrees most 
frequently cited a thesis as optional, 
rather than specified a thesis as either 
required or not required. Master of 
Education degrees most frequently 
did not require a thesis. 
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(7) Master of Arts, Master of Arts 
in Education, Master of Science in 
Education, and Master of Education 
degrees most frequently required a 
minimum total number of twelve to 
eighteen semester hours in profes- 
sional education courses. However, 
Master of Arts in Teaching and 
Master of Science degrees most fre- 
quently required less than twelve 
semester hours. 


(8) Master of Arts degrees, more 
often than not, required a foreign 
language. In contrast, Master of Arts 
in Education, Master of Science, and 
Master of Education degrees more 
often did not, rather than did, require 
a foreign language. 


(9) Regardless of the geographical 
region, programs most frequently spe- 
cified a minimum residence of two 
semesters or less. 


(10) Programs under non-denomi- 
national control more frequently did 
not require, rather than did require, 
an examination for admission to can- 
didacy. In contrast, programs under 
denominational control more often 
than not specified this requirement. 


(11) Regardless of aegis of con- 
trol, programs more frequently were 
open, rather than were not open, to. 
full-time students. 


(12) The major findings: 


Though real differences exist 
among Master's degree programs for 
teachers in service in selected private 
institutions of higher education in the 
United States, these programs are 
more frequently the same, rather than. 
different. 


Modern 
Un versity 
Greatest Need: 


“A Vision of lts Own End” 


All across the land we are seeing 
turbulence and unrest on college and 
university campuses. And while the 
series of demonstrations which have 
come to be known as “Berkeley” in- 
volve only a small percentage of the 
students, they nonetheless represent 
an outward manifestation of a deeper 
trend in higher education toward de- 
humanizing the educational process 
and fragmenting the educational ex- 
perience. This is a severe indictment 
of educational leadership for failing 
to give the university what Robert 
Hutchins calls a “vision of its own 
end.” Rather than having a “vision” 
and being a living, pulsating organ- 
ism with a soul, a personality and an 
identity of its own, the university has 
disintegrated into disjointed, frus- 
trated groups of vested interests, each 
pursuing its own selfish goals, with 
little regard for its total mission. 


The center of controversy in this 
disintegration of the university con- 
cept has been the student. Much has 
been written about the needs of the 
modern student. Actually, the mod- 
ern student is no different in his basic 
drives than the ancient student. He 
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is seeking identity and wants involve- 
ment. He is disturbed about the 
yawning gap between human aspira- 
tions and human achievements. He is 
repulsed by hypocrisy. He is attempt- 
ing to satisfy those organic human 
drives of recognition and response. 
Because adolescence is a time of defi- 
nition and a search for fidelity, the 
student yearns to be needed, to be 
wanted, to be understood. Being 
exempt from the responsibility for 
providing solutions to difficult prob- 
lems, he is often impatiently ideal- 
istic. Not being able to satisfy his 
basic drives and fulfill his ideals 
through the dialogue and discourse 
within the university, he turns out- 
ward and_ indiscriminately rebels 
against all established authority. He 
doesn’t know what he is for, but he 
thinks he knows what he is against— 
that being some kind of vague, nebu- 
lous indictment of “things as they 


2? 


are. 


The faculty member is caught be- 
tween the demands of research, writ- 
ing, consulting, and teaching. In at- 
tempting to do a creditable job in 
each of these areas, he is performing 
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none well. He tends to make up for 
his frustration by piling more and 
more work on the student, using as 
justification the fact that “students 
today are better prepared.” 


The administration, not really 
knowing what higher education is 
trying to do, finds itself more and 
more performing a public relations 
function of attempting to interpret 
the university to a skeptical and un- 
knowing public. 


The result is the university is a 
legal entity only, pulled and stretched 
almost beyond recognition. When it 
has no organizing principle, no unity, 
no cutting edge, no cohesiveness, in- 
evitably there exists at the heart of 
the university a great collective 
vacuum—a vacuum begging to be 
filled with a dynamic, relevant, co- 
ordinated program, administered by 
concerned human beings who are 
genuinely interested in seeking and 
proclaiming the truth. 

Rather than the historic concept of 
the university as “the ancient and 
universal company of scholars,” we 
have what Hutchins has called, “a 
series of separate schools and depart- 
ments held together by a central 
heating system.” Clark Kerr, former 
president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and a man who is a victim of 
the pressures of an academic com- 
munity, describes the modern univer- 
sity as “a mechanism—a series of 
processes producing a series of results 
—held together by administrative 
rules and powered by money.” With 
his usual wit and perception, Art 
Buchwald brings into sharp focus the 
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state of disarray of many modern 
universities: 

“The reason the college students are 

doing so much demonstrating is that 

there is no one to teach them any 
more, and the students have nothing 
else to do . . . almost every full pro- 
fessor is either writing a book, guest 
lecturing at another university or tak- 
ing a year off to write a report for 

President Johnson . . . the vice chan- 

cellor is at the state capitol testifying 

on a new education bill and the dean 
of men is at a convention in Phoenix, 

Arizona. . . . the dean of women is 

addressing a garden club in the next 

state and the only one left in the ad- 
ministration building is the chief of 
police.” 
Is it any wonder then, that the stu- 
dent in attempting to relate himself 
to the modern world and its problems 
becomes terribly frustrated as he 
operates in this great vacuum? 

It will be one of the great tragedies 
of our time if we permit this situation 
to continue. For surely if we can 
solve the staggering problems in 
sending a man to the moon, we can 
solve the equally staggering problems 
of how to run a modern university, 
with thousands of students, both effi- 
ciently and effectively. And in solv- 
ing these problems, we must first 
agree that, by and large, the main 
purpose of higher education is to pro- 
vide a relevant and rewarding educa- 
tional experience for the undergrad- 
uate student. Unfortunately, this is 
not now the case, for in far too many 
instances graduate programs have 
been permitted to dilute the quality 
and effectiveness of the undergrad- 
uate curriculum. The center of gray- 
ity in higher education must be in 
the encounter between the under- 


graduate student and the creative, 
effective teacher. Let us not forget 
that, in the final analysis, a univer- 
sity’s effectiveness will be measured 
by what happens to the student as a 
result of having been involved in its 
program. Only as the university 
changes the student's attitudes and 
behavior in a positive and construc- 
tive manner, as he unfolds intellec- 
tually and morally, does it fulfill its 
historic function. 


This brings us to the second critical 
weakness of the modern university. 
We must place a premium on, and 
furthermore reward, great teaching. 
We must get away from the sterile 
debate between “publish or perish” 
and understand that research is a by- 
product of a scholarly involvement 
in a chosen discipline. The two con- 
cepts of teaching and research are 
not mutually exclusive—quite the 
contrary, they are mutually enriching. 


By confronting the undergraduate 
student with the conflicts of his cul- 
ture and exposing him to creative and 
inspirational teaching, we can chan- 
nel the vast reservoir of concern and 
tension on the university campus into 
constructive and wholesome outlets. 
By defining education, in its broadest 
sense, as a search for enlightenment, 
understanding and meaning, we can 
help the student see his life and des- 
tiny as an integrated whole and help 
him find meaning and purpose in the 
total human enterprise. 

Only by restoring the primacy of 
the teaching function to undergrad- 
uate students in higher education and 


making the university a “living organ- 
ism” with an integrity of its own and 
a “vision of its own end,” can we 
arrest the debilitating trends toward 
dehumanization and fragmentation. 
These trends must be reversed, for 
as Alfred North Whitehead observed, 
“a merely well informed man is the 
most useless bore on God’s earth.” So 
the responsibility of the university 
must be more than “transmitters of 
knowledge.” They should be, in 
Walter Lippmann’s words, “labora- 
tories, where alchemists work, whose 
function is to transmute knowledge 
into human wisdom. . . . wisdom re- 
shaped to the human scale and ori- 
ented to human understanding, to 
human need and to human hope.” 

Human intelligence and human 
wisdom, applied boldly, imagina- 
tively, sympathetically and willingly 
to human problems is our only hope 
out of our present dilemma. Unless 
the student can find an outlet for his 
restive energies and human concerns 
through his interaction with profes- 
sors and other students within the 
university, he will continue to express 
his concerns outwardly in ugly ways. 
Madame de Staél, in discussing why 
French youth, after the French Revo- 
lution, turned toward an eccentric 
sentimentality, stated: “They found 
satisfaction in ideals because reality 
offered them nothing to satisfy their 
imaginations.” 

Unless we can help the college 
student of today find satisfaction in 
both ideals and reality by bridging 
the gap between the two, then our 
troubles have only begun. 
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Walt Disney: 


Master of 
Laughter and 


Learn ing 


RALPH S. IZARD 
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Athens 


A brief discussion of the role which Walt Disney played as the “dean” of those who seek 


to use the commercial mass media for educa 


aims, method, and “curriculum.” 


With the rapid growth of educa- 
tional television and the increasing 
awareness that schools and the mass 
media are, in a number of ways, part- 
ners in the overall educational pro- 
cess, it was particularly saddening 
last December when word came of 
the death of Walt Disney. Before he 
died, Walter Elias Disney’s fertile 
mind led him to occupy many roles, 
but, most of all, he was a master of 
communications who brought both 
entertainment and education into the 
world in a distinctive way. In this 
respect, Disney may be considered 
the dean of those who have tried to 
use the commercial mass media in a 
manner which would make those 
media educationally beneficial to per- 
sons who attend to their messages. 


Disney did not often admit to be- 
ing an educator; he said he was an 
entertainer who dealt with factual 
material, but professional educators 
could hardly show better understand- 
ing of what makes children tick. And 
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tional benefit, including some mention of his 


his mass media presentations likewise 
have drawn many adults into their 
audiences. His aim was to provide 
constructive experiences through the 
media, and he pointed out on a num- 
ber of occasions that he sought to 
make movies which pleased his own 
family—the whole family rather than 
just part of it. 


It all started for Walt Disney back 
in 1927 when, after several years of 
bad experience as a cartoonist and 
would-be movie director, he gained a 
friend who provided him a needed 
boost then and who has remained his 
constant companion over the years, 
This was the time of the birth of 
history’s most influential mouse, that 
fascinating little creature who has 
held the world’s funny bone in his 
three-fingered hands for nearly 40 
years now. It was Mickey Mouse who 
led the way to eventual exploration 
by Disney of the world of animals 
and faraway people and of. their 
adventures and their geography. 


Mickey Mouse himself has fitted 
well into the overall pattern which 
Disney has established. A versatile 
fellow, he has done almost everything 
there is to do. He has been a moun- 
tain climber, a farmer, a ship’s cap- 
tain and a great lover. But—and this is 
important in the way Disney operated 
—though bound to win, he always 
fought the clean fight. Mickey may 
have stumbled and fallen, but he al- 
ways emerged on top. He has never 
been smooth, polished or perfected, 
and this has given him a reality which 
many human beings in the mass 
media have failed to achieve. And 
in every cartoon he has taught that 
decency and fair play is always the 
best course to follow.’ 

The creation of the Mouse gave 
Disney an opportunity over the years 
to pile improvement after improve- 
ment upon the cartoon medium. Ex- 
periment and expansion began after 
1927 when sound made its first real 
impact on the movie industry. After 
some successes with the talking 
mouse, Disney (in 1929) gave music 
a key role in the first Silly Symphony. 
Then, in an effort to achieve realism 
in his cartoons, he set up an elaborate 
school for his artists in which they 
studied not only artistic techniques 
but animal locomotion and anatomy 
as well. This special training and 
subsequent improvement in cartoon 
movement, combined with the de- 
velopment of a new Academy Award- 
winning camera which gave the 





1. For an analysis of the role which 
Mickey Mouse has played in society, see 
Marshall Fishwick, “Aesop in Hollywood,” 
The Saturday Review, July 10, 1954, pp. 
38-40. 


illusion of depth to his cartoon scenes, 
allowed Disney to move into produc- 
tion of feature-length cartoons. 


Disney still was not satisfied. He 
began bringing animals into the 
studio to be studied carefully by his 
artists. But these were animals in 
captivity; he wanted animals who 
were free in their natural environ- 
ment. So he sent a group of naturalist- 
photographers to record animals in 
their habitat, thus moving into pro- 
duction of a series of movies which 
many consider his best, the True-Life 
Adventure series which was made up 
of films about live animals in nature. 


The aim of the pictures in this 
series was to show the animals in 
their habitat doing what came natural 
to them. But merely documenting 
the lives of wild creatures was not 
enough for Disney. The cameramen’s 
footage contained natural drama, but 
the dramatist’s hand was added to 
make it coherent. Thus, days, weeks 
and even years were spent in editing 
and splicing film received from the 
photographers and in the adding of 
music and other sound effects. The 
individual animals in their natural 
environments were the actors, but, as 
they played their scenes, the music 
attempted to underscore them to 
their best advantage and to sharpen 
the focus of the spotlight on them. 


Disney said frequently that in all 
his years of picture-making, these 
True-Life Adventure movies have 
provided him the most satisfaction. 
One reason for this (and for the many 
awards these pictures have received ) 
is the magnificent qualities of both 
entertainment and education which 
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are characteristic of the pictures. Dis- 
ney himself noted this on at least one 
occasion: 

Our intent is not formal education in 
the natural sciences. Our main purpose 
always is to bring interesting and de- 
lightful entertainment into the theater. 
But here nature’s wonderful house is 
entertainment—and this entertainment 
is informative. ... We can learn a lot 
from nature in action. Each creature 
must earn his right to live and survive 
by his own efforts and the thing which 
in human relations we call moral be- 
havior.’ 


With the True-Life Adventure 
series going well, Disney decided to 
try a new kind of animal picture—a 
combination of nature’s truth with 
fiction. The idea was that the docu- 
mentary films taken by the naturalist- 
photographers would be used, but a 
plot would be added. Thus, Disney 
again developed a new kind of movie, 
true-life fantasies which sought to tell 
about animals in relation to man. 


From animal stories, Disney moved 
on to live-action pictures about peo- 
ple in an astounding variety of situa- 
tions. Some of these were designed 
to be only good fun, to provide an op- 
portunity to lose oneself in laughter. 
Some were based on well-known 
literary works, and others were of his- 
torical significance. There also was a 
series, known as People and Places, 
which introduced people of other 
lands and stressed human relations 
and geographical areas of the world. 


Disney also branched out into 
many other aspects of entertainment, 
particularly to television, after he had 





2. Walt Disney, “Why I Like Making 
Nature Films,” Woman’s Home Companion, 
May, 1954, p. 38. 
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gained considerable fame in movies. 
His enterprise is behind a number of 
television programs today, with Walt 
Disney's Wonderful World of Color 
leading the way. And, of course, one 
of the best known aspects of Disney’s 
career has been Disneyland, “the 
greatest people trap a mouse ever 
built.” 


This very brief account of the de- 
velopment of Disney’s career makes 
it very apparent that his “school” of 
fun and laughter and good entertain- 
ment was much more than that. One 
can see a strong effort, conscious or 
unconscious, to provide useful infor- 
mation in the entertainment context. 
And, in his productions, one can see 
the fascination which Disney held for 
his subjects and the respect which he 
had for his audiences. 


Over the years, Disney taught 
many things through his cartoons, 
movies, television shows and his other 
interests. Let’s briefly turn now to 
some of these lesson areas which fre- 
quently have appeared. 


One of the most persistent lessons 
throughout Disney’s career has been 
that of artistic creativity. He has 
provided example after example of 
excellence in the art of using the 
imagination. D, Kenneth Winebren- 
ner of the School Arts magazine 
(April, 1956) was so impressed with 
Disney's use of his imagination that 
he once endorsed him (“seriously,” he 
said) as a candidate for president of 
the United States, to run on a plat- 
form of “more imagination in govern- 
ment.” 

Music appreciation also is im- 
portant in the Disney scheme of 


things. The Disney sound effects staff 
is composed of highly competent 


musicians, and musical ability is a 
prime requisite in the department. 
Walt Disney Productions, over the 
years, has turned out such favorites 


as “Who's Afraid of the Big, Bad 
Wolf?,’ “When You Wish Upon a 


Star,” “Whistle While You Work,” 


“Zip-A-Dee-Doo-Dah,” and many 
more, culminataing in the “Ballad of 
Davy Crockett” which reached the 
top of the hit parade and “Chim 
Chim Cheree” which won an Acade- 
my Award as the best song in a mo- 
tion picture in 1965. 

Lessons in history also stand out in 
the Disney curriculum, with Davy 
Crockett and several other American 
pioneer heroes providing the means. 
Although these stories are mixtures 
of fantasy and fact, corn and authen- 
ticity, they, nevertheless, are de- 
signed to interpret American history 
and folklore for their audiences. Like- 
wise, the exhibits which Disney’s firm 
set up for the New York World's Fair 
and some attractions at Disneyland 
illustrate Disney-type history lessons. 

In spite of all this, Disney, as usual, 
makes no educational claims for his 
historical presentations. He once 
said: “I've always wanted to do 
American history. It’s due. We have 
taken too many things for granted. 
I'm not really telling history, though. 
I'm telling about people; history hap- 
pens to be going on at the time.” 

Of course, in discussing Disney's 
curriculum, one cannot ignore his 
many lessons in natural science and 
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geography. His practice of sending 
naturalist-photographers into the wil- 
derness to capture on film the natu- 
ral lives of animals provides lessons 
which most of those in his audience 
could not otherwise experience. Along 
with the animals in the pictures, the 
photographers also record and bring 
back scenes of great beauty and pro- 
vide lessons in geography which text- 
books could never attain. 


One can look deeper into the 
Disney productions and find lessons 
there on the art of living and in the 
values which generally are considered 
desirable in American Christian so- 
ciety. His films emphasize individual- 
ism, decency, appreciation of beauty, 
love for our fellow man, fair play 
and toleration. There is an essential 
wholesomeness about everything 
Disney did. In his films, he was al- 
ways a moralist. Virtue, in the end, 
triumphed over evil. Love, when it 
appeared, was pure and good. And 
Disney took his role as a one-man 
league of decency with great serious- 
ness, feeling that “there’s enough ugli- 
ness and cynicism in the world 
without me adding to it.” He liked 
knowing that parents, seeing his 
name on a film, will have a guarantee 
that their children will see nothing 
unfit for their viewing. 


His television programs represent 
a real exception to the general tele- 
vision philosophy that programs 
which have high educational value 
will not be received by large audi- 
ences. On the one hand, the National 
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Association for Better Radio and 
Television highly recommends the 
Disney Wonderful World of Color 
for family viewing, noting that “. . . 
the Disney programs as a whole are 
among the finest that have been pro- 
duced for television.”* On the other 
hand, the Disney show frequently has 
been listed among the top ten most 
popular television productions. Such 
popularity speaks out against any as- 
sertion that education and entertain- 
ment do not mix. 


Disney's winning formula of laugh 
and learn did not go unnoticed by 
the society which he served, and over 
the years, he became one of the most 
honored citizens of the world. The 
citation which accompanied one of 
these awards particularly emphasizes 
the fact that Walt Disney was hon- 
ored not merely as an entertainer, but 
frequently more as an educator. In 
1955, he was awarded the Audubon 
Medal for distinguished service to 
conservation. The citation read: 


(To) Walt Disney who has played 
a major part in the world-wide increase 
in appreciation and understanding of 
nature as a consequence of his pro- 
duction and distribution of the True- 
Life Adventure nature films. Aware of 
the universial love of nature, he has 
provided thrilling entertainment of 
educational quality, has demonstrated 
that facts can be as fascinating as fic- 
tion, truth as beguiling as myth, has 
opened the eyes of the young and old 
to the beauties of the outdoor world 
and aroused their desire to conserve 
priceless natural assets forever.° 
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Thus, even if Disney seldom ad- 
mitted to being an educator, some 
consider him one of the best. If he 
was truly seeking only to entertain, 
then it is a misfortune that other mass 
media producers do not present such 
quality entertainment. Disney’s goal 
was to make this nation a better place 
in which to live, and he admitted it 
on one of the few occasions in which 
he frankly discussed an educational 
function of his productions. In his 
acceptance for the Audubon Medal, 
he spoke specifically of conservation, 
but his statement contains much truth 
for other areas of social need: 


We all realize . . . that the further- 
ance of these ends still needs a great 
deal of education, through many chan- 
nels, to include many related interests 
in the broad field of conservation. In 
that cause we are proud and happy to 
be listed. And it is in this area of edu- 
cation an incentive that we as pro- 
ducers of informative entertainment 
and you as members of the Audubon 
Society can most effectively ally our 
resources. I hope we may continue to 
deserve your regard, and that our pic- 
ture-making may offer useful humani- 
tarian influence along with pleasurable 
entertainment in all our future wildlife 
dramas." 


In summary, it might be noted that 
when Walt Disney’s respect for chil- 
dren, the family and the value of con- 
structive experience is added to his 
renowned technical abilities in mass 
media production, one finds he was 
virtually all the tools of a good edu- 
cator. Disney's entertainment pro- 
vides an _ attention-getting and 
attention-keeping channel for the 
dissemination of his educational ma- 
terial; it creates a frame of mind in 
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which learning is not only possible, 
but enjoyable; and it creates a desire 


in the viewer for the information he 
is offering. 

One might, in accordance with the 
usual segmentation of educational 
theory into aims, methods and cur- 
riculum, say this about Walt Disney’s 
“school:” his educational aim was to 
provide constructive and informative 
experiences for both adults and chil- 


dren; his method was the presentation 
of entertaining and informative mes- 
sages via the mass media; and his cur- 
riculum was made up of those areas 
from which he selected his message 
material and their underlying values. 


Walt Disney, indeed, was an edu- 
cator, and he set standards of ex- 
cellence which professional educators 
in the schools and other mass media 
producers could well imitate. 
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The Reading 


Readiness Room 


In the not too distant past, it was 
frequently recommended by reading 
authorities that remedial reading 
programs should not be initiated be- 
fore the third or fourth grade. In 
theory, primary teachers were ex- 
pected to handle reading problems 
within their classroom through small 
group and individualized instruction. 
In practice, however, children with 
reading problems were too often 
neglected in the primary grades. This 
neglect was usually due to the fact 
that teachers did not give enough 
time or individual attention to prob- 
lem readers because of their class- 
room responsibilities. Further, many 
second and third grade teachers were 
not provided with adequate materials 
to instruct problem readers at their 
proper reading level. Even when 
materials were available, many of 
these children were improperly 
placed for reading instruction be- 
cause of inadequate diagnostic pro- 
cedures. Sometimes administrative 
and parental pressures obligated or 
intimidated teachers into using ma- 
terial at grade level rather than at 
pupil level. Thus, poor readers were 
allowed to flounder through the 
primary grades until they reached the 
middle grades where 30 minutes of 
remedial reading instruction, three 
times a week, was supposed to solve 
their reading problem. 
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To prevent serious academic and 
emotional problems from occurring at 
higher grade levels, remedial action 
should start in the primary grades. 
Research studies by Benjamin Bloom 
and Gilbert Schiffman indicate that 
the sooner the child gets remedial 
attention, the greater the prognosis 
for success. First, a longitudial study 
by Benjamin Bloom * discloses that 
one-third of the general achievement 
pattern which a student will exhibit 
at the age of 18 will be established 
by the age of 6, and one-half of the 
achievement pattern which a student 
will exhibit at the age of 18 will be 
established by the age of 9. Achieve- 
ment patterns formed in the primary 
grades are important to the establish- 
ment of achievement patterns in later 
grades. Second, Gilbert Schiffman 
* reports that the results of a four- 
year study with over 10,000 pupils 
revealed the importance of early 
remediation. Schiffman found that 
the prognosis for successfully remedi- 
ating second grade pupils with read- 
ing disabilities are ten times as great 
as remediating ninth grade pupils. 

Retention of children in the _pri- 
mary grades was sometimes used as a 
means of allowing these children to 
overcome their reading problems. Re- 
tention was successful in some cases 
because a year of gained maturity 
allowed some children to compete 


more successfully. In all too many 
| cases, however, retention did not 
solve the problem because most of 
these problem readers needed more 
than just a years gain in maturity. 
_ Problem readers need a program that 
provides a proper diagnosis, that pro- 
vides adequate and appropriate ma- 
terials, that helps in overcoming 
cultural lags, that develops oral lan- 
guage facility, and that aids in the 
development of a proper physical and 
neurological orientation. 


This is not to say that retention in 
some form or other is bad for chil- 
dren in the primary grades if they do 
have a proper curriculum. In fact, 
some children may need an extra year 
in the primary grades with a program 
designed to meet their needs before 
their problems can be alleviated. The 
continuous development program of 
the non-graded plan is designed to 
accomplish this. Children who are 
having academic difficulties and a 
developmental lag may take four 
years to go through the primary 
grades under the non-graded plan. In 
one sense this is a form of retention, 
but not a retention in which the child 
has witnessed failure or at least as 
much failure. The non-graded school 
attempts to meet the child at his 
academic and developmental level. 


The Reading Readiness Room or 
Transitional Room is a form of or- 
ganization which attempts to provide 
for those children who are apt to 
have academic difficulties in the first 
grade for developmental or cultural 
reasons. It is also a type of retention, 
but one in which the academic, cul- 
tural, and developmental needs of 


children are met. The Reading Readi- 
ness Room form of organization is 
readily adaptable to the graded 
school structure. It should be studied 
as a possible means of preventing aca- 
demic problems since a majority of 
schools are still organized on a graded 
structure. 


The Reading Readiness Room is 
based on the idea that it is better to 
prevent academic problems from oc- 
curring in the primary grades than to 
cure problems in the intermediate 
grades. In order to accomplish this 
task, two essentials must be observed. 
First, the pupils who will be potential 
reading failures must be identified 
early and second, a program of in- 
struction must be organized at the 
first grade level for those pupils who 
have been identified as the potential 
reading failures. 


The task of identifying potential 
academic failures was first attempted 
by means of intelligence and reading 
readiness tests. These tests, while 
useful in predicting academic failures, 
are by no means perfect. They need 
to be supplemented with teacher 
judgment and probably should be 
supplemented with tests which take 
into account neurological maturity 
and perceptual ability. Tests which 
attempt to measure the neurological 
and perceptual development of chil- 
dren have recently been devised. One 
battery of tests has been devised by 
Dr. Francis Ilg and Dr. Louise Ames 
at the Yale Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment to determine the developmental 
maturity of children. The other bat- 
tery of tests has been developed by 
Katrina De Hirsch, Pediatrician- 
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Psychologist at Columbia-Presby- 
terian Medical Center in New York. 


The battery of tests developed by 
Ilg and Ames * consists of the fol- 
lowing parts: a child interview, pencil 
and paper dexterity, copying forms, 
writing numbers, completing the 
drawing of an incomplete man, 
knowledge of left and right, visual 
memory of forms and designs, naming 
animals, an interest test, and a survey 
of physical characteristics. The results 
of this test will yield a child’s de- 
velopmental age which these re- 
searchers believe should be the basis 
for admission into the first grade 
rather than the chronological age of 


a child. 


Dr. Katrina De Hirsch’s ‘ bat- 
tery of tests for predicting reading 
failure attempts to find the general 
and neurophysiological development 
of the child. From an original series 
of 37 tests, Dr. De Hirsch has reduced 
the test battery to the 10 tests which 
have the highest predictive value. 
This test battery results in giving a 
Predictive Index of 0 to 10. A kinder- 
garten child with a Predictive Index 
of 0 to 3 is likely to be a reading 
failure by the end of second grade. 
Her preliminary study indicated that 
the test battery successfully predicted 
reading failure 92 percent of the time. 
While more extensive research needs 
to be performed on her battery of 
tests to validate her findings, these 
tests appear to have many possibili- 
ties for predicting potential reading 
failures. Dr. De Hirsch believes that 
some administrative procedure should 
be used which takes a child who is a 
potential reading failure through the 
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primary grades at a slower pace and 
that provides a program which stabil- 
izes his perceptumotor world. 


The second task that we have in 
preventing academic problems is to 
organize a program in the primary 
grades for potential academic fail- 
ures. Whatever the form of the or- 
ganization, whether it be within a 
graded or ungraded structure, it is the 
curriculum that they are exposed to 
that is important and not the organi- 
zation in itself. The Reading Readi- 
ness Room does seem to be an ad- 
ministratively feasible plan for taking 
care of the needs of children at the 
first grade level who are potential 
academic problems. 


The Reading Readiness Room as it 
is called in Osseo, Minnesota, or the 
Junior First Grade as it is referred to 
in Seattle, Washington, operates ac- 
cording to the following plan. Chil- 
dren who will be the probable 
reading problem cases in the first 
grade are identified by means of 
various readiness tests and by the 
recommendation of the kindergarten 
teacher. Instead of having these chil- 
dren repeat kindergarten or move on 
to a regular first grade, they are 
placed in a special Readiness Room. 
These rooms are limited to 20 pupils 
and the children attend this special 
class on a day long basis. They are 
not forced into a formal reading pro- 
gram in which they would be likely 
to perform poorly. They are given 
experiences that will aid them to be 
successful when they do reach the 
first grade class. Their oral language 
facility is strengthened, body coordi- 
nation exercises are stressed, visual 


; 
and auditory training is given, direct 
experience is extended through field 
trips, and experience is broadened 
vicariously by means of the teacher 
reading many stories to the children. 
Of equal importance to these experi- 
ences is that the children have had 
one more year in which to mature be- 
fore entering the first grade. Children 
with this experience and with the 
added year of maturity are much 
more apt to have a behavioral age 
that will insure successful achieve- 
ment in the first grade. 


School personnel in Osseo report 
that most children who have received 
the Reading Readiness Room experi- 
ence generally perform at or above 
grade level by the end of their regular 
first grade experience. Children who 
might have been failures have wit- 
nessed success. Parents are also 
favorably impressed by such an ar- 
rangement because they feel that the 
school is trying to do something 
definite for their child to help him 
succeed, rather than having him 
merely repeat kindergarten. 


The administrative plan for retain- 
ing children in such a manner is cer- 
tainly not new. St. Louis, Missouri, 
with their Room of Twenty Plan, has 
had a program for a decade in which 
they retained children at the end of 
the third grade and put them into a 
special classroom to develop their 
reading skills. After a semester or 
two of this special training, the chil- 
dren then went on to a regular fourth 
grade. It was felt that the beginning 
of the fourth year of school was a 
crucial one for children since they 
begin to use reading skills in the 


content areas. Children were retained 
and put into a level that would enable 
them to read fourth grade content 
area materials. 


The Readiness Room concept is 
essentially the same as the Room of 
Twenty Plan except that the program 
is introduced earlier. The Readiness 
Room idea appears, however, to have 
certain psychological advantages. As 
the Readiness Room retention pro- 
gram is initiated before a child’s 
formal education, it may not carry 
with it the stigma that a retention 
would in a latter grade. Children do 
not encounter academic failure be- 
cause their needs are provided for 
very early. Their first experiences 
with reading are turned into successes 
and this pattern of success will follow 
throughout their whole academic 
career. 


Plans such as the Readiness Room or 
the Room of Twenty are sound from 
a remedial reading point of view. We 
are providing children with a special 
program to cope with their physical 
and academic needs. They are not 
just taught in a slow reading group 
for thirty minutes or sent to a re- 
medial reading room for forty-five 
minutes three times a week. They 
are provided for on a day long basis. 
How much better are remedial pro- 
grams that take care of children’s 
needs on a day long basis in all 
academic areas than a remedial pro- 
gram for a short period each day? 


The ungraded primary unit is a 
very feasible and educationally sound 
plan for providing for the various 
rates at which children learn. Most 
school systems, however, are still 
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organized on a graded structure and 
a practical plan for those children 
who have a slower developmental 
pattern needs to be provided. It 
seems apparent that the early detec- 
tion of reading problems. is 
imperative. A program should be 
undertaken to prevent reading prob- 
lems from developing or remediation 
undertaken before the reading prob- 
lem becomes a complex one that is 
difficult to remediate at a latter age. 
The Reading Readiness Room con- 
cept provides an administrative struc- 
ture that meets this particular need 


and also lessens the social stigma 
caused by retention. 
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An Off-Campus 


Counseling 
Experience 


The impetus given to elementary- 
school guidance services by the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 
constitutes a major thrust nationally 
for these services. But at the time 
this is written, and no doubt for a 
considerable period of time in the 
future, the exact nature and scope of 
elementary-school guidance services 
will remain subject to doubt and dis- 
cussion and revision. 


A survey of the literature concern- 
ing elementary guidance programs 
reveals a trend towards employing 
guidance consultants who have taught 
elementary school children. This was 
the basic premise on which both Dr. 
Keaton, Coordinator of Elementary 
Guidance Services of Broward 
County, Florida, and the author 
worked out practicum experiences for 
elementary teachers in his county 
school system. (These teachers are 
taking this course at both the last 
course in the Master's sequence in 
guidance at Florida Atlantic Univer- 
sity and the last course leading 
toward state of Florida certification 
in guidance. ) 


This practice was predicated on an 
assumption that guidance consultants 
should have a working knowledge of 


ROGER BRUMLEY SOLOMON 
Florida Atlantic University 
Boca Raton 


the administration, curriculum, com- 
munity, and children of the local 
elementary school. With this type of 
graduate program of practicum ex- 
perience in a specific elementary 
school, the teacher should be able to 
move readily into the consultant’s 
role and establish rapport with pupils 
and staff immediately upon gradua- 
tion and certification. 


This general philosophy was im- 
plied as early as 1957 by Patouillet: 


The school guidance worker (coun- 
selor, psychologist, visiting teacher, so- 
cial worker), works primarily with and 
through teachers as well as with par- 
ents and the principal, serving as con- 
sultant and resource person to them. 
The guidance person works with chil- 
dren through the class setting, al- 
though individual conferences with 
parents and children are held if re- 
ferral to an outside agency is indicated 
or if individual testing or interviewing 
is agreed upon by the teacher and 
guidance person. I have grouped 
counselors, psychologists, and visiting 
teachers together under the general 
heading of guidance workers because 
I see an increasing number of simi- 
larities and a decreasing number of 
differences among their respective 
roles.* 


Patouillet concludes by stating that 
“The term counselor therefore no 
longer adequately describes his func- 
tion if we think of counseling as a 
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one-to-one relationship. . . . The 
guidance worker . . . is essentially a 
consultant . . .” This is the back- 
ground assumption for the title and 
the planning of the off-campus ele- 
mentary guidance practicum pro- 
posals related in this article. 


On campus practicum 


Although our on-campus practicum 
does little to distinguish between the 
potential elementary and secondary 
counselor-worker as the emphasis is 
given to the one-to-one relationship, 
the off-campus experiences are ex- 
clusively in elementary or secondary 
school settings depending on the stu- 
dent’s background and objective. We 
are herewith recognizing the need for 
elementary guidance workers and 
acknowledging that they need more 
than the one-to-one emphasis given 
to preparation at the secondary school 
level. 


Throughout the country a loud 
echo of concern can be heard from 
leaders in elementary education and/ 
or guidance for a preparation pro- 
gram that distinguishes between the 
two levels. Hill and Nitzschke, for 
example, reported information given 
by 154 directors of master’s degree 
programs in elementary school guid- 
ance, and concluded: 


Preparation programs for guidance 
workers in elementary schools are as 
yet not well defined. Some of these 
programs make little, if any, differenti- 
ation between preparation for the ele- 
mentary school and preparation for the 
secondary school. Very few universi- 
ties have clearly planned programs for 
the preparation of guidance workers 
in elementary schools. . . . It would 
seem that the time is at hand for 
leaders in elementary education and 
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in guidance to combine their judg- 

ments to formulate a clearer definition 

of “elementary school guidance.”* 

Each week we meet on campus for 
our regular three-hour class period. 
During these classes we share the off- 
campus experiences in a permissive 
professional manner with both the 
professor and students offering their 
comments. Emphasis is on positive 
experiences. Professionalism and con- 
fidentiality of information is stressed. 


Prior to each practicum class, video 
tapes are made of counseling sessions 
with actual clients and/or of role 
playing with selected drama students 
or fellow peer-students. They are 
played back a few minutes later dur- 
ing the above class period for indi- 
vidual and group evaluation. 


A log of activities is maintained by 
each student of his off-campus ac- 
tivities for study by the on-campus 
practicum supervisor. These include 
a written statement of problems in- 
volved, procedure selected and action 
taken with each client. 


Recorded audio tapes are made 
periodically by each practicum stu- 
dent of both on-campus and _ off- 
campus counseling for play-back in 
class. 


We plan to continue a serious dia- 
logue between us (supervising pro- 
fessors on campus) and the schools 
providing field work off-campus set- 
tings in order to make this a sig- 
nificantly enlightening experience for 
the counselor candidate. 


Since the practicum at Florida At- 
lantic University is both an 
on-campus and an off-campus ex- 
perience, two rather recent reports 


of off-campus programs were con- 
sidered in the initial planning. In one 
study, McCully* suggested that a 
teamwork approach could be de- 
veloped by seeking participation of 
well-qualified school counselors in 
counselor education, particularly in 
connection with supervised practi- 
cum. In another, Roeber* has stated 
that a counseling practicum may be 
located in elementary or secondary 
schools and that part-time or on-the- 
job supervisors may be school coun- 
selors as a part of a training staff. 
Off-campus practicum 

The off-campus practicum at 
Florida Atlantic University is that 
phase of the counselor education pro- 
gram in which a counselor candidate 
is able to crystallize his on-campus 
educational experiences by actually 
translating theoretical constructs into 
practice. — 

Located on a 1200 acre site in Boca 
Raton, Florida Atlantic University is 
midway between Palm Beach on the 
north and Fort Lauderdale and 
Miami to the south. 

The university is not only located 
in the most densely populated area of 
the southeast, but, because of its cur- 
rent spectacular growth, is now be- 
ginning to be compared to the heavily 
populated northeastern seaboard, be- 
tween Washington and Boston, where 
some of the largest university student 
bodies are found (Boston University, 
Columbia, New York University, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, etc.). Thus the 
availability of placement for practi- 
cum students in their own elementary 
schools within commuting distance of 
the university is, of course, one of the 


distinct advantages of FAU’s location. 
It has certainly enhanced the begin- 
nings of the following successful 
program. 

The elementary guidance practicum 
for use in the local elementary school 


First, a local school committee is 
formed, consisting of the practicum 
counselor-trainee who is presently 
employed in this specific school, in- 
terested teachers, and the principal. 
One teacher from each grade is en- 
couraged, but not mandatory. The 
practicum counselor-trainee is chair- 
man of the committee. Effectiveness 
of the committee is largely determin- 
ed by the personality and competency 
of counselor-trainee. 


An important assumption to the 
plan presented below is that a greater 
percentage of referrals can be com- 
pleted at the local level, thus releas- 
ing the more complicated referrals to 
county office personnel. This in turn 
should elicit quicker action at the 
local school level and faster response 
from the county office. 


Five forms are used by the local 
committee in “diagnosing” the prob- 
lem. The first form is used by the 
teacher referring the student. If any 
classroom teacher has a child that 
needs special help, a special form is 
filled out as an official referral of the 
child to the committee. 


After the committee receives the 
official form, the next step is to have 
five members of the committee visit 
the teacher referring the child on 
separate visits. The five members 
then meet and make a tentative sum- 
mary of the findings. 
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During the third step, the 
counselor-trainee has a personal ses- 
sion with the referred student. This 
establishes a new adult friend for the 
student. 


A parent conference is called by 
the counselor-trainee as chairman of 
the committee with the permission of 
the school principal. This provides an 
opportunity for good public relations 
between the school and the parent as 
a by-product of special interest in 


their child. 


Using all the above information, 
the committee, under the professional 
leadership of the practicum enrolee, 
has a “staffing” pertaining to this stu- 
dent. From the findings of committee 
members, helpful suggestions may be 
offered and placed on this form, and 
returned to the referring teacher. The 
above information is discussed in 
strictest confidence with the on- 
campus counselor educator and prac- 
ticum supervisor. Close and 
continuous professional assistance is 
also supplied by the Broward County 
helping teacher of guidance, Mrs. 
Sylvia Milks, and other members of 
the county elementary department. 

The above information should as- 
sist the teacher and proper officials 
to make a decision whether to refer 
the student to the county diagnostic 
center or to handle the situation at 
the local elementary level at the time 
help is needed. 


One of the first students to com- 
plete the above program, Mrs. Hilda 
Massey of the Wilton Manors Ele- 
mentary School, Broward County, 
Florida, found the following specific 
advantages of the guidance commit- 
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tee approach in the local elementary 
school. 


1. Since members of the’ local 
faculty are on the committee, 
most of the other teachers ac- 
cept the work and recommenda- 
tions of this committee far more 
readily. 


2. Teachers who serve on this com- 
mittee can more clearly interpret 
the work of the Guidance Com- 
mittee to fellow teachers. 


3. The teacher who makes a refer- 
ral (a counselee) to the Guid- 
ance Committee is “forced” to 
see the referred child from dif- 
ferent angles as she is ap- 
proached by six different mem- 
bers of Guidance Committee 
who ask her questions about the 
child. As she answers these 
questions, she herself gains new 
insights about the child, and in 
most cases will probably become 
more empathetic towards him. 
New light is shed on her think- 
ing, not only about the child, 
but about professional thinking. 
She becomes acquainted, per- 
haps, with new terms, new ap- 
proaches. 


4, The counselor is strengthened as 
the thinking of his Guidance 
Committee enhances and sharp- 
ens his own thinking. He also 
has the strength of their support 
for any decision made regarding 
some child, especially if some 
problem should arise. 


5. If a child has been thoroughly 
studied by a Guidance Commit- 
tee, the local psychologists 


(Diagnostic Center, or whatever 
name it is called) are more 
likely to process a referral more 
rapidly. 

6. All teachers and _ educational 
personnel (and parents, hope- 
fully ) become more knowledge- 
able about guidance,  in-as- 
much-as so many of them are 
involved. 


In summary, this off-campus lab- 
oratory in the elementary schools: 


1. Exposes the counselor candidate 
to a wide variety of counseling 
cases. 


2. Promotes a reasonably high de- 
gree of congruence between 
counseling theory and practice. 


3. Provides first-hand exposure to 
the work environment. 


4, Makes available a pool of prob- 
lem cases and counselees at the 
level of future professional work 
far wider than that available on 
campus. 


5. Encourages experiences for 
healthy and continuous inter- 
personal relationships so neces- 
sary for the potential elementary 
guidance consultant. 


6. Contains the positive “self-by- 


products” of encouraging: 


a. Peer-teacher acceptance of 
guidance services as an aid 
to their classroom work. 


b. Help for the child when help 
is needed. 


c. Better public (parent) under- 
standing of services of total 
elementary guidance pro- 
gram. 


d. In-service professional ex- 
periences for teacher (com- 
mittee ) participants. 


e. A new professional guidance 
worker (recruitment and 
training from within the 
school system—in-service ). 
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An Acquaintance of Yours 
Campus Friend 


The office of Miss Margaret Pritch- 
ett is known as the Office of Financial 
Aid to Students, but the service ren- 
dered there goes far beyond mere 
financial aid, important as that is. 
It also extends far beyond the stu- 
dents. Margaret’s long and varied 
connection with the college and her 
unselfish devotion to her duties have 
contributed to Peabody’s cherished 
distinction as a friendly college. A 
distinguishing quality most  fre- 
quently, and probably most ade- 
quately, described in these words: 
“Well, there is just something about 
the place.” Competent, friendly peo- 
ple have made it this way; people like 
Margaret, who might be seen with 
student aid applications in one hand 
and flowers for a shut-in in the other. 


Margaret migrated early from the 
‘Land of Lincoln’ to the ‘Volunteer 
State’—at the age of four and one-half, 
to be exact. Except for a two-year 
period from 1943 to 1945 when she 
was office manager of Oak Ridge 
High School, she has lived in Nash- 
ville, and has spent most of her adult 
years on the Peabody Campus. She 
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came initially as a student and part- 
time employee in the alumni office. 
She received her B. S. Degree in 1939 
and for the next five years was secre- 
tary to the Director of the Peabody 
Nursing Education Division. Her 
next campus assignment was secre- 
tary to the president of the college 
and she remained in this position 
until 1964 when she became Admin- 
istrative Assistant in Charge of Finan- 
cial Aid to Students. In addition, she 
has devoted untold hours to various 
organizations on and off campus: 
adviser to Beta Kappa Tau social 
sorority, of which she was a charter 
member; Kappa Delta Pi education 
fraternity; the Young Woman’s De- 
partment of the Nashville Woman’s 
Club; First Baptist Church; Peabody 
Women’s Club; Peabody Aid; and 
Peabody Staff Club. 


These have not been prestige as- 
signments or rungs on the academic 
or social ladder for Margaret. They 
have been opportunities to serve and 
to build friendships . . . launching 
pads for endless acts of thoughtful- 
ness. If, in the centuries to come, an 
instrument is perfected to pick up 
sounds of the past, one sound that 
will surely emit from Peabody cam- 


pus will be the unmistakable voice of 


accompany these echoes . . 


Margaret Pritchett saying, “May I 
help you, please?” And if physical 
images and character traits can be 
captured also, her friendly smile and 
depth of devotion to humanity will 
slr 


_ Margaret is one who has given and 


continues to give generously of that 


_ “certain something” that has contrib- 


uted to Peabody’s renowned friendli- 
ness. 


—Dorothy C. Crowley 


From: An English teacher who 
is being retired 


To: Her younger colleagues 


I’ve finally cleared everything from 
my desk. Last week I managed to 
get up enough courage to fill the 
wastebaskets with all of those files 
I've kept over the years. Yes, I saved 
the unit materials and poster files I 
thought you might possibly use. 
Theyre stacked on the table in the 
bookroom. (Parenthetically, I was 


‘shocked to see how dated most of 


those things are! I don’t believe many 
modern youngsters would recognize 
Mickey Rooney as Puck in a still from 
the MGM production of A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.) 

It’s been a wonderful experience 
working with all of you, simply be- 
cause youre such wonderful people. 
But in saying my goodbyes, I can't 
resist adding one final bit of counsel 
about kids, who are, after all, the real 
reason for our being in a classroom. 
These are some of the things I’ve 
learned over the years, and if I seem 
to preach, forgive me. I just feel so 


strongly about these thirteen to eigh- 
teen year olds. A long time ago I 
learned that first you have to love 
them, like them if you prefer, but 
either way it comes out in being 
kind to them with no strings at- 
tached. You have to let them know, 
too, that you enjoy their company, 
then, by the Great Horn Spoon, enjoy 
it! Trust them. Above all, trust them, 
even though they let you down. And 
if you think that’s hard, you'll find 
getting them to respect you even 
harder, because you have to be big 
enough so that they can. And don't 
make bitter judgments about their 
behavior, their dress, their peers, 
their taste in music. You may force 
them to defend something they're not 
at all sure they want to defend. 


When it comes right down to it, 
there’s not too much you can do at 
this point in their lives to help them 
adjust to the world. It’s pretty much 
their own struggle from this point on, 
but there is one thing you can do. 
All the punishment, preaching, limit- 
ing of freedom, and criticism in the 
world will not do one-tenth as much 
good as your continuing, in every 
subtle way you can, to enhance their 
own self-image. These things I’ve 
learned about helping young people 
become the kinds of human beings 
that you and they can be proud of. 


Bon Voyage! 
N. E. 
Confessional 


The statement by N. E. is incom- 
plete. Its quality demands the name 
and address of its maker. Not sup- 
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plied at first, it was asked for and 
received. There was some confusion 
in delivering these to the printer and 
they were lost. They will appear in 
the next issue. 


The Editor 


To Charles Edgar Little 


Just over a hundred years ago there 
was born on a farm near Eatonton, 
Georgia, one of the most distin- 
guished of all Peabodians, Charles 
Edgar Little. After limited training 
in the meager post-war schools of 
Putnam County, Georgia, he jour- 
neyed for the first time to Nashville 
in 1885 to enroll in the old Peabody 
Normal. 


“I will never forget that August after- 
noon, he reminisced, “as the train 
pulled into Nashville at the old Union 
Station. I spent the night at the 
Nicholson House, now the Tulane 
Hotel. In the morning I caught the 
Normal  College-Fairfield _ streetcar, 
drawn by two large western mules, and 

I was at last on my way to the Col- 

lege.”* 

Thus began Charles Little’s long as- 
sociation with Peabody which ended 
sixty years later with his death on 
September 11, 1945. 


The record of his life mirrors the 
major developments in the institu- 
tion he served so effectively. It also 
mirrors the curriculum changes tak- 
ing place in higher education, par- 
ticularly in the South, and especially 
the emerging stature of professional 
education. 





1. The Nashville Tennessean, February 16, 
1941, page 13. 
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After receiving the A.B. degree 
from Peabody Normal. in 1891, 
Charles Little was asked by President 
William H. Payne to remain as a 
member of the Latin Department. In 
1899, after receiving the Ph.D. degree 
from Vanderbilt University, he be- 
came the head of this department. 
Through the years, he taught, wrote, 
was deeply involved in the develop- 
ment of Peabody, and made active 
contribution to the community of 
which he was a part. From this host 
of activities, there emerges the linger- 
ing impression of an extraordinary 
man. 


Dr. Little’s writings were primarily 
in the areas of classical languages, 
professional education, and George 
Peabody College for Teachers. Re- 
garding the latter, Dr. Little provided 
a sound body of materials covering 
various aspects of the development 
of Peabody College. 


Probably the most carefully pre- 
pared of any of his manuscripts was 
one of Quintilian. His work actually 
was a translation of Quintilian’s 
Institutes of Oratory with suitable 
critical comment and _ footnotes. 
Dr. Little was particularly interested 
in certain aspects of education as 
emphasized by Quintilian which he 
felt were of particular significance to 
all teachers. He was intrigued by 
Quintilian’s foreshadowing of the 
many great educational philosophers 
who lived centuries later. For in- 
stance, he believed that education 
could not be separated from ethical 
training; he was a strong advocate of 
classroom instruction because of so- 
cialization there; he felt that all 


“teachers should be aware of indi- 
vidual differences; and he believed 
that any teacher, though a specialist, 
must have a broad liberal training in 
all the arts and sciences. 


All of Dr. Little’s work in the field 
of the classics reflected mature schol- 
arship, an understanding and know]l- 
edge of the language itself and the 
broader and richer perspective of one 
concerned with training teachers. 

Possibly of more significance than 
his printed pages was the impact of 
his personality upon those whom he 
taught. A class under him was a 
class in teaching methods. The subtle 
force of his personality made a class- 
room experience with him a memora- 
ble one. He taught kindly, efficiently, 
and thoroughly. The Latin teachers 
whom he trained were likely to sum- 
marize his teaching (1) as stressing 
a sound knowledge of the etymo- 
logical and grammatical structure of 
the Latin language, (2) as instilling 
an appreciation for the civilization of 
the Grecian and Roman peoples, (3) 
as emphasizing a philosophy of life 
which upheld the values of the classi- 
cal heritage in understanding the 
present, and (4) as inspiring by per- 
sonal example a life of dedication 
and service. 


There is no way of measuring what 
a teacher can mean in the lifetime of 
a student. Whatever contribution 
those who sat in Dr. Little’s classes 
are making in the educational world— 
and many of them are teachers—they 
must bear through their lives, a testi- 
mony to Dr. Little as to what the pro- 
fessional educator should be in char- 
acter, outlook, and demeanor. 


Furthermore, the contribution of 
Charles Edgar Little to education 
and culture is, to a considerable ex- 
tent, a summary of the contribution 
of Peabody College. Here was a man 
who gave himself with calm purpose 
and great ability to the good of the 
institution he loved. In a day in 
which it is customary to think that 
loyalty to an institution is of minor 
importance compared to the teacher’s 
major concern with his professional 
area, Dr. Little ideally combined both 
loyalties. Within every college fac- 
ulty, there emerge certain persons 
who tend to personify with particular 
clarity the objectives of the institu- 
tion. Faculty members are usually 
drawn to such people for they find 
in them the institutional self-image 
which encourages and inspires. This 
was Dr. Little’s role at Peabody. 


Although institutions frequently de- 
mand of those involved with them 
much more than the institution ever 
recognizes, on the whole Peabody 
dealt kindly with Charles Edgar 
Little. And what a fortunate thing 
he was for Peabody! Soon after as- 
suming status as a full-time member 
of the faculty, he became deeply in- 
volved in the inner workings of the 
institution and served as chairman 
of many key committees by which the 
College made its internal progress. 
During the last year of Peabody Nor- 
mal’s existence in 1910-11, he served 
as the acting president with the title, 
Chairman of the Faculty. 


Dr. Little was one of the most 
vigorous exponents of the old Pea- 
body Normal becoming the new 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
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Significantly, when Dr. Bruce Payne 
was chosen as the first president of 
the new George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Charles Edgar Little was 
the first person to be selected on the 
faculty of the institution. He and Dr. 
Payne were intimates in building the 
program of the new institution which 
did so much to develop leadership 
for the educational evolution which 
was taking place throughout the 
South. 


Furthermore, he was acutely aware 
of the need for a strong alumni or- 
ganization for Peabody and for fifty- 
four years worked to achieve this 
goal. His was the leadership that 
brought the alumni of the older col- 
lege into union with the new and 
through this union gave the new Pea- 
body, from the beginning, an alumni 
with an appreciation of the past and 
a great anticipation of the college’s 
future. 


It is interesting that whereas the 
professional field to which Dr. Little 
was so closely devoted, i.e. the clas- 
sics, was giving way during the 
period of his lifetime to the stronger 
emphasis on the natural sciences, Dr. 
Little never lost his confidence in the 
value of classical studies nor did he 
become embittered at the transition 
he saw occurring. On the contrary, 
he developed such a breadth of in- 
sight about education, its needs and 
opportunities, that he impressed those 
with whom he was associated as be- 
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ing not only an outstanding classicist 
but, more important still, a great 
educator. 

Dr. Little summarized the essence 
of his own life as he spoke a word 
of encouragement to students and 
teachers in his later years; 

Whatever wisdom some of my friends 
may, through their partiality, think I 
possess has come from my long and 
conscious effort to educate, not merely 
train, teachers who should have 
breadth of knowledge, understanding 
of pupils, and refinement and morality 
in their lives. . . . The scholarly and 
cultural equipment of teachers I have 
come to believe constitutes one of the 
major liberal arts.’ 

A man lives as long as there are 
those who bear the stamp of his in- 
fluence. Charles Edgar Little lives in 
the lives of those he directly touched, 
but beyond that he will continue to 
live as long as Peabody College molds 
and shapes students and as long as 
those thus shaped influence others. 
For Peabody bears the imprint of 
Charles Little in much of its fiber 
and core. A scholar, a classicist, a 
man of culture, refinement and prin- 
ciple. 

James O. Baird 
President Oklahoma 
Christian College 
Oklahoma City 


2. Charles E. Little, “A Word of Encour- 
agement to Teachers and Students of 
Language and Literature” (unpublished 
manuscript), undated, page 1. (In the 
possession of Dr. Nellie Angel Smith, 
Memphis, Tennessee). 





University. 
William Mansfield Cooper and 
others. (Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada Limited, 1966. 
Pp. 92. $3.25.) 


Governments and_ the 


Universities in the Province of On- 
tario are increasing in number and 
size just as they are in the United 
States. Their growth is accompanied 
by more and more insistent requests 
for legislative grants, and many peo- 
ple are beginning to ask how soon 
higher education will be entirely de- 
pendent on the government for funds. 


Since its destiny was settled by an 
act of the legislature of the United 
Canada in 1849, the University of 
Toronto has been a provincial uni- 
versity, comparable to a state univer- 
sity in the United States in that it is 
non-denominational and receives gov- 
ernment money. In the second decade 
of the present century Queen’s Uni- 
versity in Kingston and the University 
of Western Ontario in London broke 
away from their church affiliation and 
have ever since received money grants 
from the province. So until recently 
Ontario has had only three govern- 
ment supported universities. 


But since World War II the picture 
has changed. Now fifteen universi- 


ties and the Ontario College of Art 
are receiving money from the prov- 
ince. While most of these are located 
in the area among the Great Lakes, 
one serves the neighborhood of the 
Twin Cities at the head of Lake Su- 
perior and another is well up in the 
“Frigid Fringe”! All are clamoring 
for increased support from the pro- 
vincial treasury, since enrolments are 
increasing, costs are rising, and all 
have plans for expansion. 


For these reasons the topic of the 
Frank Gerstein Lectures given at 
York University in the winter of 1966, 
Governments and the University, is 
timely. Wherever universities or any 
other educational institutions are re- 
ceiving increasing government aid, it 
is shortly realized that this is likely 
to result in government interference 
and control. All over the map edu- 
cators are more and more concerned 
with avoiding this or, if it must come, 
with keeping it within what they con- 
sider reasonable limits. To obtain a 
variety of views on the question, 
York, a new university serving the 
Toronto area, has chosen lecturers 
from England, English and French 
Canada, and the United States. 


Sir William Mansfield Cooper, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
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Manchester, discusses “Change in 
Britain.” He refers appropriately to 
the British tradition of private, self- 
governing universities but notes that, 
since a large portion of their support 
comes from the state, conditions may 
be, and from time to time are, laid 
down relating to finances and devel- 
opment. In 1964 the Ministry of Edu- 
cation was enlarged and a Secretary 
of State for Education and Science 
was given the responsibility for the 
whole field of education. As before, 
funds would be allocated to the uni- 
versities by the University Grants 
Committee, which could on occasion 
say no. Sir William recollects some- 
what wryly his own appearance be- 
fore the Public Accounts Committee 
to explain why the famous radio-tele- 
scope at Jodrell Bank had cost more 
than was originally estimated. It had 
been successful far beyond what its 
designers had anticipated—we still 
depend on it for news of the latest 
Russian satellite—but the high cost 
had to be explained. After paying 
tribute to the “probity, integrity, and 
sincerity” of the committee members, 
he cannot refrain from dismissing 
them as “Little men moving in a 
world manifestly beyond their com- 
prehension” (p. 4). Nevertheless, he 
seems to feel that, in this situation as 
in so many others, the British people 
will “muddle through” and their uni- 
versities will somehow manage to 
keep much of their cherished inde- 
pendence. 


As Ontario Minister of Education 
and Minister of University Affairs, the 
Honourable William Grenville Davis 
speaks mainly about the universities 
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of his province and their relationship 
to Queen’s Park (the legislature. ) 
Looking briefly into history, he points 
out that public higher education in 
Ontario began in 1849 with an act of 
legislative interference when the gov- 
ernment set aside the charter of 
King’s College—a Royal Charter at 
that—and started the University of 
Toronto on its way. Thus the case in 
Canada that corresponds to the Dart- 
mouth College Case of 1819 was de- 
cided differently; though a charter 
was a contract, it could be, and was, 
contravened by legislative action. Mr. 
Davis tries to be reassuring when he 
says, “In so far as I can ascertain, the 
degree of autonomy enjoyed by the 
provincially assisted universities of 
Ontario is equivalent to, if not greater 
than, that known by publicly sup- 
ported universities anywhere—includ- 
ing the United Kingdom.” (p. 34). 
Yet he follows this with the reminder 
that, if the universities do not behave 
themselves, that is, if they do not 
meet their responsibilities, if they 
turn away large numbers of able stu- 
dents, if they neglect “the less glam- 
orous disciplines,” or if they engage 
in costly duplication, there will be a 
public demand that the “government 
move in and take over.” He does not 
anticipate that this will happen in the 
near future, yet his statement has the 
sound of a thinly veiled warning. It 
must be kept in mind that he speaks 
for a Conservative government, a leg- 
islative assembly subject to public 
pressure. While he wants to reassure 
the universities, he obviously wants 
to reassure the voters of Ontario like- 
wise. 


The most positive and suggestive 
of the three addresses is that of the 
Rt. Rev. Alphonse-Marie Parent, 
Vice-Rector of Laval University in 
Quebec City. The speaker is by no 
means a_ traditional “ivory-tower” 
philosopher; he has a keen social con- 
science—also an engaging gift of 
humor. In 1961 he assumed the 
chairmanship of a Royal Commission 
to study the whole educational set-up 
in the Province of Quebec, and the 
report of this study, known as the 
Parent Report, is at present being im- 
plemented. Wide and sweeping edu- 
cational reforms are under way in his 
province. 


Universities, Msgr. Parent feels, 
should become involved with public 
affairs in the areas they serve. He 
states, “A present weakness of uni- 
versities is perhaps the practice of 
adopting an attitude that is at once 
too deferential and too protective 
concerning their established rights 
rather than to show themselves will- 
ing to assume quite new responsi- 
bilities with regard to society... .” 
(pp. 57, 58). The relationship be- 
tween universities and government 
should be one of cooperation and 
mutual trust, rather than of suspicion 
and defense. “Gradually universities 
will thus assume their social function 
by the side of the state; moreover, 
they will help the state respect the 
values of which both are trustees” 
(p. 67). 

The lecturer advances the interest- 
ing suggestion that faculty members 
might serve on university boards of 
trustees. Thus they might help to 
narrow, if not to remove, the artificial 


chasm which has for so long divided 
professors from administrators. 


Msgr. Parent knows whereof he 
speaks. He no doubt remembers well 
the years when Premier Duplessis of 
Quebec refused to allow the univer- 
sities in his province to accept grants 
from the Canada Council. Later, as 
Chairman of the Royal Commission 
of Inquiry on Education, he worked 
closely with the Liberal government 
of Premier Lesage. After experiences 
as varied as these he can still believe 
that universities and governments 
might cooperate to the benefit of 
both. His lecture is appropriately 
named “Patterns of Collaboration.” 


Professor Thomas R. McConnell, 
Chairman of the Center for Research 
and Development in Higher Educa- 
tion at the University of California, 
Berkeley, is the fourth lecturer in the 
series. As his subject is “Govern- 
ments and the University—a Com- 
parative Analysis,” he ranges over 
higher education in Britain, Ontario, 
and the United States—particularly 
in California, as one might expect. 
He does not add a great deal to what 
the previous speakers have said about 
their respective regions. He notes 
that, in a few universities, particularly 
in Britain, members of the teaching 
staff serve on the governing body. 
This seems to be too recent a venture 
for a just appraisal to be made, yet 
Professor McConnell hopes that it 
will be tried in the United States. 


The speaker seems somewhat dis- 
turbed by recent actions of the State 
Department of Finance and the Leg- 
islature of California in eliminating 
or altering items in proposed univer- 
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sity budgets. He says flatly, “Unless 
the University of California stub- 
bornly resists the trend toward more 
detailed budgetary control from the 
State-house, it will soon become po- 
litically subservient and its constitu- 
tional autonomy will become only a 
hollow form” (p. 79). If he felt this 
way in the winter of 1966, one may 
wonder what his feelings on the same 
topic would be today! (May 5, 1967). 


The volume should be of interest to 
people concerned in any manner with 
what goes on in universities, par- 
ticularly in those parts of the world 
where English is spoken. It is by no 
means an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject, yet the speakers are all men 
who speak from long and, in the main 
successful, experience. More and big- 
ger changes are all the time taking 
place in university affairs and a num- 
ber of published lectures like these, 
sponsored and issued by universities 
at frequent intervals, will do more to 
enlighten the public than the occa- 
sional long and heavy attempt at a 
full treatment of universities and all 
their concerns. 


Currron L. Haun 
George Peabody 
College for Teachers 


Choral Director's Guide. Kenneth 
L. Neidig and John W. Jennings, 
writers and editors. (West Nyack, 
New York: Parker Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1967. Pp. 308. $8.95.) 
This book is for Directors of Choral 

Music in schools from junior high 

through college. Each of the thirteen 

chapters is authored by a different 
person, all of whom present unassail- 
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able credentials for qualification to 
their tasks. Of special interest is the 
chapter, “The Voice Class,” by Louis 
Nicholas, Associate Professor of 
Music at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, and a member of the Edi- 
torial Advisory Board of this Journal. 


It is a “how to. . .” book, almost 
completely. There is very little ra- 
tionalizing, philosophizing, or justify- 
ing. Each author writes largely from 
his own experience; it is meant that 
way, since each is highly successful 
in his field. What has worked for one, 
however, may or may not be applica- 
ble to every reader. It will be, at the 
least, stimulating. 


There are lists: lists of repertoire 
under many categories—contest and 
festival pieces, concert selections, 
Baroque, Classic, and Romantic 
pieces, chamber ensemble selections 
and others; lists of publishers; lists 
of books; lists of records. Amidst the 
flood of publications and recordings 
in the choral field, such lists may 
need revision within a year. Never- 
theless, they are uniformly as well 
chosen as they could be. There is a 
list of furnishings for a director’s 
office, even a list of proofreader’s 
marks for correcting printed pro- 
grams. There are suggested solutions 
to choral and vocal problems, there 
are criteria (for program planning, 
rehearsal evaluation, etc.) spelled out, 
there is common sense dispensed 
(“Budget your time”, “Never be 
afraid to experiment”). There are 
outlines, diagrams, forms, and a few 
well chosen photographs. 


In short, this is a practical reference 
book. Whatever liabilities may exist 


sare inherent in the project; the book 
accomplishes all that could be asked 
of it. My copy is kept on my desk 
next to Madeleine Marshall’s The 
Singer's Manual of English Diction. 
There is no higher honor. 


Scott S. WiTrHROw 
George Peabody 
College for Teachers 


Improving Reading in Secondary 
Schools. Lawrence E. Hafner. (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1967. 
Pp. 445. $4.95.) 


Improving Reading in Secondary 
Schools, by Lawrence E. Hafner, is a 
compilation of selected references 
from the best of the best writers in 
the field of reading. Every area of 
reading is touched upon. Of par- 
ticular interest are the sections en- 
titled “Reading in the Content Areas,” 
“Encouraging Reading Interests and 
Tastes,” and “Helping Disadvantaged 
and Reluctant Readers.” This is a 
book that should be in every teacher’s 
library. 


ARVILLE WHEELER 
Eastern Kentucky 
State University 


The Teaching of Reading. Paul A. 
Witty and others. (Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1966. Pp. 
435. $7.20.) 


The Teaching of Reading—A 
Developmental Process, by Witty, 
Freeland, and Grotberg is the most 
comprehensive and yet the most con- 
cise book to appear on the topic. 
Every phase of the teaching of read- 
ing is covered and every sentence has 


meaning. It is a must for every 
teacher and prospective teacher of 
reading. 
ARVILLE WHEELER 
Eastern Kentucky 
State University 


Mark Pattison and the Idea of a Uni- 
versity. John Sparrow. (Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press. 
1967. Pp. x + 149. $5.50) 


It has been the fate of certain 
writers to be more read about than 
read. Most college graduates have 
heard of Dr. Samuel Johnson and 
have perhaps read one or two extracts 
from Boswell’s Life, but how many 
have read even one of Johnson’s 
books? Much the same can be said of 
Mark Pattison. His name is still men- 
tioned as typifying vast erudition and 
a good many students of English 
literature have probably read _ his 
short—but excellent—life of Milton in 
the “English Men of Letters” series, 
but who reads anything else by him? 
In spite of his scholarly renown and 
his long life at Oxford, he actually 
wrote comparatively little, and not 
much of that interests modern 
readers. His magnum opus, “a survey 
of the world of learning in Scaliger’s 
time” (p. 27), occupied his thoughts 
for nearly thirty years, but he died 
without completing it. 

John Sparrow, Warden of All Souls 
College, Oxford, has studied Pattison 
as a university reformer of the nine- 
teenth century and offers the results 
of his research as four “Clark Lec- 
tures” delivered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in the fall of 1965. The 


original lectures have been altered 
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somewhat and expanded to make up 
the present volume. It would have 
been wiser to have omitted the 
greater part of the first two and to 
have expanded the others. 


Much of Pattison’s life was stormy 
and filled with controversy and uni- 
versity politics. He graduated from 
Oriel in 1836 and three years later 
won a fellowship at Lincoln. After 
twenty-two years as a fellow, his 
statutory celibacy ended when he was 
elected Rector of Lincoln. Within a 
year the forty-eight year old Rector 
had married a woman of twenty-one. 
The marriage was not a success. For 
the last ten years before his death, 
his wife was openly in love with Sir 
Charles Dilke—a man well known for 
such liaisons—whom she married as 
soon as possible afterwards. Pattison 
also seems to have carried on a few 
mild flirtations—“romping with great 
girls among the gooseberry-bushes” 
according to Walter Pater (p. 49). 
When it became known after his 
death that he had willed five thou- 
sand pounds to one of his lady- 
friends, his widow was furious. It 
does not seem at all odd that Pattison 
came to believe that Oxford was in 
need of reform. 


The lecturer's account of Oxford 
before 1845, the Royal Commissions 
appointed in 1850 and 1877 to investi- 
gate university affairs, and Pattison’s 
ideas as to what should be done are 
the best parts of the book. His com- 
parison of Oxford in the 1850’s and 
’60’s with the German universities in 
the same period (pp. 110-115) is 
clear and informative. He might well 
have devoted the whole book to these 
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matters which he knows thoroughly 
and discusses entertainingly. 


Three Victorian lady novelists, 
Rhoda Broughton, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and George Eliot, each used 
Pattison as a model for a fictional 
character. But this seems hardly im- 
portant enough to form the topic of 
the whole first lecture. Nor does it 
add greatly to the reader's enlighten- 
ment to learn that several of the 
minor personages mentioned also 
served as models for novelists. Evi- 
dently a good deal of this sort of thing 
was done in the nineteenth century. 
An ecclesiastical historian might be 
interested in the lecturer's over-iong 
account of Pattison’s father, the Rec- 
tor of Hauxwell, an unendurable ty- 
rant and unbalanced also, to judge 
from his behavior. He preached 
against his family in church and spat 
in their faces at home. Though he 
spent some time in an asylum, he was 
nevertheless considered competent to 
minister to the spiritual needs of his 
congregation (p. 35). 


Other non-essential matter has been’ 
brought into the book, some of it his- 
torically significant and often enter- 
taining, yet much of it bears little 
relationship to the reforms accom- 
plished at Oxford in Victorian times, 
though the more spicy bits of Oxford 
scandal were no doubt relished by the 
lecturers Cambridge audience one- 
hundred years later. One could wish 
that he had told more about Pattison’s 
suggested changes in the structure 
and purpose of the whole institution. 
The reforming Rector of Lincoln 
seems to have envisioned something 
resembling a modern “red-brick” uni- 
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versity, or even one of the monster 
state universities in America. The 
readers curiosity is whetted but not 
satisfied. Likewise the comparison of 
Victorian Oxford with the German 
universities might have been greatly 
extended. What Mr. Sparrow gives 
us is suggestive and thought-provok- 
ing but far too brief and lacking in 
detail. 


Cuirton L. Hai 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


The Ageless Chinese, A History. Dun 
J. Li. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, 1965. Pp. 586) 


USSR: A Concise History. Basil Dmy- 
tryshyn. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1965. Pp. 620) 


Early in 1965, Charles Scribner's 
Sons added two significant books on 
contemporary affairs to the list of 
offerings in their College Department. 
The new works on Russia and China 
by Basil Dmytryshyn and Dun J. Li, 
respectively, are timely additions to a 
field of college studies on Commun- 
ism which has seen spectacular prog- 
ress since 1960. The past five years 
have recorded the heightening antag- 
onisms between the two giants of the 
Communist world. Accordingly, col- 
lege courses with emphasis on Sino- 
Soviet relations, or area studies on 
China or Russia, have required bet- 
ter, more accurate, and certainly up- 
to-date texts. These two works cer- 
tainly fit the prescription noted above 
and give complementary accounts of 
Communism in historical and con- 
temporary perspectives. 


Basil Dmytryshyn’s book, however, 
deals with “current history” and re- 
cords the development of the USSR 
primarily from the fateful days of 
1917. It is precisely as it says “a 
concise history of the USSR.” His 
contemporary Dun J. Li brings a ful- 
some account of Chinese history up to 
date, thus relating Chinese social 
and political traditions with the final 
emergence of the new Communist 
dynasty. Although only a minor por- 
tion of this book is devoted to the 
current regime’s activities, it covers 
well contemporary modern develop- 
ments of China, certainly during the 
twentieth century. This is not to say 
that the previous 2,000 years of Chi- 
nese history are not adequately 
treated—for they are. But the re- 
viewer has a strong empathy with the 
writer, having spent his childhood in 
Tientsin, North China, and experi- 
enced at first-hand the Japanese in- 
vasion of 1937 and witnessed the first 
events of the Sino-Japanese war. He 
can clearly recall a similar scene of 
Japanese bombers attacking Tientsin 
as Professor Li himself describes an 
air raid in Shanghai. 

In the afternoon of August 14, 1937, 
the author (Dun J. Li) was playing 
with other boys in the family back- 
ground when he saw two _single- 
engined planes fly over the house roof. 
The planes flew so low that the Chi- 
nese emblems on the planes (in reality 
Japanese aircraft disguised) were 
clearly visible. The boys jumped and 
waved. A few minutes later bombs 
were dropped on the nearby airport, 
and the city was in a panic. (p. 487) 
The account of contemporary de- 

velopments by Professor Li is a very 
personal one, but it makes good read- 
ing and should be readily available 
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on the student’s bookshelf and read 
for a concise understanding of China 
through the ages. If one wants to 
gain an insight into the contemporary 
relations of the Chinese with their 
“European” neighbors, it is necessary 
to turn to Basil Dmytryshyn’s book. 
Amongst the valuable appendixes, 
which incidentally make up a third of 
the book, is an interesting document 
on “Soviet Views of the Sino-Soviet 
Dispute.” It provides some choice 
Russian reactions against the trucu- 
lent views of the Chinese Commu- 
nists who are referred to as: 


Having departed on all basic issues 
from the strategy and tactics of the 
Leninist line in the world communist 
movement, the Chinese leaders have 
proclaimed their course which is a 
mixture of petty-bourgeois adventur- 
ism and great-power chauvinism. They 
are actually sliding down in a number 
of problems to the Trotskyite positions, 
adopting Trotskyite methods of strug- 
gle against the Marxist-Leninist par- 
ties, knocking together factional groups 
of their supporters in various coun- 
HES og nor 


To call the Chinese Communists 
Trotskyites is akin to referring in 
derogatory terms to a modern Russian 
educator as a follower of John Dewey, 
and would be strongly resented. 
(Oddly enough, this is resented in 
certain American educational circles 
today and indifferent or perverse 
logic no doubt could possibly show a 
strong relationship between a con- 
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temporary Soviet educator and an 
“ultra modern” American educator! ) 


Dmytryshyn’s book not only 
touches upon the problem of the 
Chinese relationship, but it carefully 
analyzes the full range of connections 
with the West and other adjacent 
areas. The chapters are pithily en- 
titled “The Experimental Twenties,” 
“The Regimented Thirties,” “The 
Patriotic Forties,” “The De-Stalinized 
Fifties,’ “The Cosmic Sixties.” The 
student of politics and the teacher of 
social studies will find in this “concise 
history of the USSR” a useful, lucid 
and compact handbook. For the edu- 
cator interested in keeping himself 
well-informed as to the political and 
economic interrelationships of educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union, this book is 
important. For the thoughtful trav- 
eler to the Soviet Union, be he 
teacher, student, educator, or special- 
ist, this book will be a useful traveling 
companion. If he can absorb and 
understand the three hundred pages 
of text, and make use of the cor- 
responding number of pages contain- 
ing documents, statutes, and useful 
appendices, he may be well on the 
way to unravelling part of the enigma 
that is said to surround the Soviet 
Union. At least he can penetrate 
the mystery better prepared. 


STEWART FRASER 
George Peabody 
College for Teachers 
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There Still Are Rules 


There have to be. Without them 
human society would quickly disinte- 
grate, indeed disappear. There always 
have been rules. In the misty begin- 
ning they surely had rules, crude and 
awkward to be sure but nevertheless 
rules. Ownership became a way of 
life and rules were worked out. They 
had to be. In course of time the Ten 
Commandments set up a boundary 
line of rules, separating the bad in 
human behavior from the good, and 
not any sort of court has found a 
one of them invalid. One who prac- 
tices good manners is merely adjust- 
ing his social performances to basic 
rules. Grammar refers to the rules 
applying to the spoken word or the 
printed page. They are rules because 
civilized existence depends upon 
them. No rule of importance has 
appeared suddenly. The need to 
obey rules extends from the cradle to 
the grave, and no time out for bad 
behavior. In most cases rules grow 


out of not years but centuries of 
experience and thought. The rule is 
the product of alertness and long last- 
ing patience and was created for the 
common good. The established rules 
of state and church and school, of 
driving automobiles, or selling goods, 
of living in social groups or putting 
into phrase one’s gratitude. There 
are rules for the kitchen, the dining 
room, the school room, for all other 
rooms. There are rules governing 
traffic and all forms of transportation. 
They are to protect human beings 
from the defiant or the careless or the 
plainly ignorant. It is better to use 
the established walks than to leave 
scars on a carpet of beautiful green 
grass. We are disciplined and con- 
ditioned by rules every waking hour 
and every place. These rules are in 
behalf of the common good, and from 
them there is no escape for anyone 
who desires to become a worthwhile 
member of human society. 
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Lhe Peril of The 
Walking Death 


This is the address, a bit edited, of Presi- 
dent James P. Cornette of West Texas State 
College at the time of its formal induction 
into the rank of university. One is caught 
by the dramatic metaphor carried in the 
title and held by the clearly defined and 
reasonably presented statement that follows. 
Furthermore, it seems to bear an appropri- 
ate timeliness at this period. 

—The Editor 

Although I am not sure to what 
extent the tribute was deserved, I 
think the highest compliment I have 
ever heard paid to any university was 
paid to Oxford by a Cambridge man 
when he said that Oxford “for all her 
deficiencies has throughout the ages 
preserved one supreme merit, beside 
which all failures in detail are as dust 
in the balance: for century after cen- 
tury, throughout the long course of 
her existence, she has produced bands 
of scholars who treated learning 
imaginatively.” In other words, if the 
Cambridge man was right, Oxford 
had managed to survive for more than 
seven centuries without succumbing 
to the walking death that destroys 
most human institutions within less 
than one century. 

Today, October 19, 1963, in the 
fifty-fourth year of its life, West Texas 
State has its fourth official title, West 
Texas State University. Like the 
earlier title changes, this one reflects 
a modification in the organizational 
structure of the institution already ef- 
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JAMES P. CORNETTE 
West Texas State University, Canyon 


fected in response to the changing 
higher educational needs of the 
region, and already approved by the 
institution’s Board of Regents and 
The Texas Commission on Higher 
Education, and is therefore to a great 
extent a recognition of an already 
existing situation. 

However, the change of title from 
college to university is not only a 
recognition of a greater organizational 
complexity already attained; it is also 
a recognition of a greater institutional 
maturity and service already partially 
achieved, but for the most part still 
to be achieved in the future. There- 
fore, it would seem appropriate that 
on this occasion those of us who have 
loved West Texas State in the past 
and who have labored together to 
make her what she is in the present, 
should give consideration to what 
she might and should become in the 
future. This consideration should be 
given, it appears to me, with par- 
ticular reference to the implications 
of the term university, especially as 
these implications are related to our 
future efforts to achieve that greater 
institutional maturity and service, and 
might well be in terms of the prob- 
lems to be solved as we try to build 
West Texas State into a “real uni- 
versity.” 


First of all, we must recognize that 


when one gets past the defining of a 
university in terms of the organiza- 
tional structure of an institution, and 
attempts to define a university in 
terms of an abstract ideal, there is 
no general agreement as to the mean- 
ing of the word itself, or as to what 
the institution bearing the name uni- 
versity either is or ought to be. 

For example, probably still the 
most generally familiar and most fre- 
quently quoted attempt to define a 
university is Cardinal Newman’s essay 
“What Is a University?” of a century 
ago. Yet even a hasty perusal of 
Newman’s statement will reveal that 
he entirely rules out research, the 
ingredient on which one could come 
nearest to getting general agreement 
as essential to a modern university 
(and this in spite of the fact that 
the research ideal was fairly well ad- 
vanced in Germany in Newman’s 
time), stating that “the object of a 
university is the diffusion and exten- 
sion of knowledge rather than the 
advancement. If its object were scien- 
tific and philosophical discovery, I do 
not see why a university should have 
students.” From this absolute posi- 
tion on research taken by the oft- 
quoted Cardinal, one can find an ex- 
pression of opinion representing each 
point of the compass all the way 
around to the opposite position, as 
expressed several years ago by Ernest 
C. Colwell while president of the 
University of Chicago, when he said 
flatly, “The primary task of the uni- 
versity is research,” and then pro- 
ceeded to explain that there were not 
more than ten or twelve institutions 
in the United States worthy of the 
name university because not more 


than that many were really making 
research their “primary task.” 

Next, perhaps on this day we 
should remind ourselves that to be 
just starting on the road to becom- 
ing a university, rather than being 
already well along it, is a very fortu- 
nate position for which we should 
be very grateful, rather than an un- 
fortunate one for which we should 
feel regretful. As a matter of fact, 
I am sure that if the day ever comes 
that we consider ourselves to have 
got to the end of the road, to have 
completed our journey and _ arrived 
at our destination, then on that day 
West Texas State will be no longer 
a university, even though she may 
have been one somewhere along the 
way, because a university is an or- 
ganic thing, for which the only end 
of the road is death of one kind or 
another. Our very complacency about 
having arrived would in itself consti- 
tute strong evidence that death had 
already occurred, even though there 
might still be what people generally 
accept as visible signs of life. Actually 
I can think of no more tragic fate 
that could befall West Texas State 


_than to be suddenly, today, what 


some people have in mind when they 
say they would like for her to be a 
“real university.” Because if she were, 
the chances are great that she would 
be also a dead institution—not a 
buried one, but a “walking” dead one. 

In case you might wonder whether 
there is such a thing as a “walking 
dead university,” let me supply an il- 
lustration of one which is extreme 
enough to be easily recognizable and 
which we can also use later for other 
illustrative purposes. The following 
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description of the operation of a uni- 
versity located in the city of Fez, in 
North Africa, is taken from the first 
page of the 1959 Yearbook of Edu- 
cation, an international publication: 


In the most beautiful mosque of Fez, 
the ancient Karawain University con- 
tinues its work precisely as it has for 
many centuries. Standing by a pillar, 
surrounded by students seated on the 
floor, subtle and learned men discuss 
verses taken from the Qur'an, consid- 
ering with infinite care the possible 
meanings of words and phrases, spin- 
ning laborious webs of learning. Their 
intention is both metaphysical and 
social. Contact with the words of the 
Prophet ennobles the human spirit. In 
addition, the students are the future 
judges and rulers of their nation. They 
should therefore understand the prin- 
ciples which when rightly applied must 
lead to the triumph of truth and justice. 
No part of the curriculum offered has 
any connection whatever with the 
techniques or modes of thought which 
are the bases of industrial production. 
Indeed, almost the opposite is true. 
The students pick up, more or less acci- 
dentally, the general knowledge and 
the ideas current in the eleventh or 
twelfth centuries; for example that the 
earth is flat, stands still, and is the 
center of the Universe. 


The italics are mine. Please read 
the last sentence again and ponder 
upon its implications. We shall later 
comment briefly on what happened 
to the ancient Karawain University, 
but let us now turn our attention to 
the problems to be encountered in 
the years ahead as we endeavor to 
make of West Texas State a “real 
university.” 

The first group of problems I shall 
dispose of very quickly, although 
these are presently considered the 
‘major ones for American universities 
in the immediate future. You prob- 
ably had some of them called to your 
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attention through the news media 
today, and will have others tomorrow. 
Here they are: How can we possibly 
take care of the tidal wave of stu- 
dents about to engulf our institutions? 
Where are we going to get enough 
money to pay the bill for higher edu- 
cation, and what portion of it should 
come from student fees and what 
portion from taxes, and of that de- 
rived from taxes, how much from the 
state government and how much from 
federal sources? How can the insti- 
tutions meet the dual demands of 
both “quantity and quality’? In to- 
day’s world is it possible for the cur- 
ricula to accommodate both the 
“timely and the timeless’? 

The list could be extended but 
these examples are sufficient, because 
I’m really not too much concerned 
about them anyway. Problems of this 
nature are very serious, and will re- 
quire of all of us much time and 
hard labor in achieving even reason- 
ably satisfactory solutions—and for 
not even one of them is there a per- 
fect solution—, but ’'m not too much 
concerned about them because they 
are the same kind of problems that 
we Americans have been solving for 
a good while now, and I am confident 
that with hard work, strong faith, and 
the exercise of a reasonable degree 
of intelligence, we can and will suc- 
cessfully take care of them on a day- 
to-day, year-to-year, decade-to-de- 
cade basis. 

Like the list of the first group of 
problems, this list could be extended 
almost indefinitely, but these three 
examples will suffice. I have firm 
faith that by the exercise of patience, 
restraint, good will, and some degree 


of wisdom, all of us together will 
either find reasonably acceptable so- 
lutions for these problems, or man- 
age to live with them until Time it- 
self resolves them. Moreover, it is 
entirely possible that all of us con- 
cerned may ultimately be spiritually 
better off for having had either to 
solve the problems or to learn to 
live with them. 

Now suddenly we find ourselves 
past all the problems save one, and 
looking at this one more closely, we 
find that it is too large and everlast- 
ing to be called a “problem,” and 
besides, there’s no solution for it, and 
never will be. It is larger and more 
dangerous than all the problems put 
together. The best we can hope for 
is to survive under the threat of it, 
day by day, year by year, century 
by century. It will never be solved; 
it will never go away. Most human 
institutions have succumbed to it 
within decades; very few have sur- 
vived it for many centuries. Rather 
than being a problem, it is a peril, a 
danger, and ever-present threat. 

For lack of a better term—and I 
have no defense of this one except 
that I haven't been able to think of 
a better one—, I call it the peril of 
the “walking death,” by which term 
I mean that death has already oc- 
curred even though the physical ac- 
tivity which we usually accept as evi- 
dence of life is still present. In order 
better to understand how a univer- 
sity lives under the constant peril 
of the walking death, and how death 
may come to a university even while 
physical activity continues, it is neces- 
sary that we examine briefly the basic 
functioning of a university. 


Basically the university is dedicated 
to the noblest and most exciting, but 
hardest and most demanding, task 
that man has ever attempted here 
on earth; namely, to the effort to 
understand himself; to understand the 
universe in which he finds himself, 
and to undestand himself and that 
universe in relation to one another; 
and then to share that understanding 
with others. The phrase most fre- 
quently used to describe this effort 
at understanding is the pursuit of 
truth, and whatever understandings 
are secured and shared might well 
be described as glimpses of truth. 
And always there is the hope that 
in the minds and hearts of the peo- 
ple engaging themselves in this pro- 
cedure there will be some develop- 
ment of that rare human quality 
known as wisdom. 

Of course this effort has not been 
confined to universities and it was 
started long before the first univer- 
sity was founded. Most of the best 
that men have thought and said here 
on this earth has been directed to- 
ward this end. All great art, through 
whatever medium it may be ex- 
pressed, represents a supreme effort 
in this direction. Every great religion 
is derived from what was originally 
at least a glimpse of truth. But uni- 
versities are institutions existing for 
the specific purpose of bringing to- 
gether a group of people whose lives 
are dedicated to this effort, the pur- 
suit of truth, and then bringing to- 
gether with them another group, 
usually a larger group of younger 
people, with whom their glimpses of 
truth are to be shared. 

Now it is of the greatest sig- 
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nificance that the terms understand- 
ing, truth, and wisdom are all ab- 
stractions requiring of the human 
mind three-dimensional perceptions 
and the establishment of relative 
values, involving both analysis and 
synthesis, and demanding of the 
human mind both deductive and in- 
ductive reasoning. Moreover, the 
whole range of these rigorous intel- 
lectual activities must be included if 
the pursuit-of-truth effort is to be 
valid and effectual. Truly the task 
is the most difficult one man has ever 
attempted, and it is no wonder that 
men have faltered and floundered so 
in their attempts to accomplish it. 

Also, long before the first univer- 
sity was founded, men had discov- 
ered that in addition to an almost 
super-human effort of the human 
mind and imagination, the one other 
ingredient absolutely essential to the 
pursuit of truth was what is usually 
spoken of as knowledge. Consequent- 
ly at many different places on the 
earth men had started preserving this 
precious ingredient in as large quan- 
tities and in as permanent forms as 
their available means would permit. 
Thus the depositories for these cumu- 
lative records of information became 
centers for pursuit-of-truth efforts 
many centuries before there were 
even such words as wniversity or 
library. 

Although knowledge has been the 
term most frequently used to describe 
the material thus preserved, the word 
information would have been a much 
better descriptive term for this ma- 
terial, because most of it was not 
sufficiently lighted up by the human 
mind and imagination to justfy the 
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designation knowledge when it was 
recorded, and even had it been, it 
still would have been only dead in- 
formation there in the record until 
resurrected into live knowledge by 
another human mind. 

For example, when Whitehead said, 
“Knowledge keeps no better than 
fish,” he was obviously thinking of 
it as alive, lighted up and brought 
into three-dimensional life by human 
imagination, thinking of it as the live 
material which when used in the 
proper combination and proportion 
with other such relevant material 
might result in a glimpse of truth. 
Actually, by this statement White- 
head meant very much the same thing 
Ibsen did when he said, “No truth 
lives forever.” 

Another way of stating the matter 
is that information is a means to be 
used in attaining an end, a glimpse 
of truth. But information is a raw 
material, an inert mass of dead facts 
not useable in its natural state, and 
must be processed through the human 
mind, refined by the human imagina- 
tion, before it is transformed into live 
knowledge, a material that is useable 
in attaining this end. Thus, knowl- 
edge represents a long intermediate 
stage between information and truth. 

Truth is hard to get a glimpse of, 
much less to attain, but information 
is easy to collect. The pursuit of 
truth by the refining of inert informa- 
tion through the human mind into 
live knowledge that can be used in 
the pursuit of truth, is a hard task 
requiring the constant exercise of high 
intelligence, bold imagination, and 
strong purpose. The preservation of 
dead information is easy. Unfortu- 


nately most human beings prefer 
things the easy way, or at best grow 
soon tired of hard intellectual or 
spiritual exercise. 

Thus in religion, for example, there 
have been few prophets, the truth- 
seekers, but many priests, the symbol- 
preservers; and the people have cruci- 
fied their prophets and glorified their 
priests, even insisting that whatever 
glimpse of hard truth the prophet 
had attained should be translated 
back into easy symbols by the priests. 
So the history of every religion can 
be written in terms of the human 
tendency to translate prophetic per- 
ceptions of abstract truth which when 
faithfully lived will bring spiritual 
salvation, into priestly symbols of 
ritual and ceremony which when cor- 
rectly performed will bring earthly 
and/or heavenly reward. 

And just so the history of every 
university can be written in terms 
of the falterings and failings of 
human beings engaged in a tremen- 
dously difficult endeavor as they un- 
consciously sought an easy way out 
of a hard job. Of course the easiest 
way out of the pursuit-of-truth effort 
has always been to substitute the 
easy-to-see symbol for the hard-to- 
conceive abstraction that gave the 
symbol its only meaning, and thus 
falter all the way from a high intel- 
lectual striving for a glimpse of truth 
down to a low and comfortable shep- 
herding of items of information. Thus 
the pedants, like the priests, have far 
outnumbered the prophets in all ages. 

However, down to the time and 
place of what we call the “modern 
Western World,” the eyes of those 
pursuing the truth were generally 


turned upward toward the truth in 
the hopes of catching a glimpse of 
it, rather than downward toward the 
store of information from which they 
were manufacturing knowledge. This 
fact explains what happened to the 
“ancient Karawain University.” Along 
about the twelfth century, not long 
after its founding, Karawain Univer- 
sity turned its back on the physical 
realities of this universe and sailed 
off into the great blue yonder of 
metaphysical speculation. That was 
the form in which the walking death 
came to Karawain University. 

For the universities still alive as 
the Middle Ages ended, and for those 
yet to be born down to the present 
time, the development of the scien- 
tific observation and experimentation 
of the modern Western World greatly 
reduced the danger from the par- 
ticular form of walking death to 
which Karawain University had suc- 
cumbed. The scientific procedure it- 
self usually kept those following it 
closely in touch with the physical 
realities of this universe and _pre- 
vented their sailing off into any kind 
of metaphysical great blue yonder. 

However, I believe that in the 
twentieth century it has become evi- 
dent that this same emphasis on scien- 
tific procedure which did so much to 
produce or Western World, which has 
so greatly enriched the life of our 
universities, and for which we are all 
very grateful, has also produced a 
by-product for our universities of the 
Western World which no one antici- 
pated but about which all of us 
need to be greatly concerned, even 
alarmed. Especially do I think that 
those of us who are a part of West 
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Texas State need to realize that this 
by-product constitutes our greatest 
hazard in this transitional state of 
making West Texas State into a “real 
university,” as we necessarily increase 
the emphasis on the “pursuit”—with- 
out, I hope, reducing the emphasis 
on the “sharing.” 

The by-product to which I refer 
is the tremendous increase in the 
danger from that form of walking 
death which through the ages has 
proved to be the most deadly for all 
of man’s pursuit-of-truth endeavors; 
namely the human tendency to substi- 
tute symbols for the abstractions 
which give them meaning. 

The course of the malady as it has 
attacked our universities has run 
somewhat as follows: first, to con- 
fuse the acquisition of knowledge 
with the pursuit of truth, and then 
to accept the preservation of informa- 
tion as the possession of knowledge, 
the distribution of information as the 
dissemination of knowledge and 
the collection of information as the 
advancement of knowledge. Thus 
as the disease progresses, the pursuit- 
of-truth effort falters all the way from 
the high road of the prophet and true 
scholar down to the low road of the 
priest and the pedant, all the way 
from pulsating life to walking death. 

This by-product was the natural, 
and perhaps unavoidable, conse- 
quence of the shifting of the atten- 
tion of those pursuing the truth away 
from the abstract truth itself back 
toward the concrete information from 
which knowledge is processed for use 
in the pursuit. All of us recognize 
this shift in emphasis as having been 
absolutely essential in laying a foun- 
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dation for man’s future pursuit-of- 
truth efforts, but this fact in no wise 
diminishes the deadliness of that al- 
ways most dangerous form of the 
walking death which became an even 
greater menace as the result of this 
shift in emphasis. 

Even by the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century when the American 
universities were just beginning to ac- 
cept and attempt to implement the 
German university ideal of “advance- 
ment of knowledge by the scientific 
method,” it should have been appar- 
ent to a discerning eye that for most 
of the efforts thus described, “pro- 
liferation of information” would have 
been a more precisely correct term 
than “advancement of knowledge,” 
and also that frequently the method 
was anything but scientific, and that 
even more frequently the material 
treated did not admit of treatment 
by the scientific method or was not 
worth treating by any method. 

Yet only very seldom from within 
the universities was a prophetic voice 
of protest heard (like that of Alfred 
North Whitehead cited above, for ex- 
ample), and the pedants raced one 
another harder and harder to get 
more lines into print as evidence of 
scholarship. To make matters worse 
university administrators also took the 
easy way out, and accepted the 
pedants’ typographic symbols at face 
value and started using them as the 
most convenient and easily applied— 
and also easily defended—yardstick 
for arriving at the distribution of 
such tangible rewards as promotions 
in rank and increases in salary. This 
procedure naturally resulted in the 
congenital pedants’ being joined in 


the race by all of the most prestige- 
conscious and money-minded of the 
professors, and the whole thing de- 
veloped into a rat-race among pe- 
dantic go-getters into which anyone 
with the temperament of either a born 
gentleman or true scholar entered 
himself with great reluctance and 
only for professional self-preservation. 

For both academicians and ad- 
ministrators alike perhaps the harsh- 
est indictment of all in this matter 
is the fact that laymen are beginning 
to show more concern than we our- 
selves have evidenced. When as a 
guest I recently attended a national 
conference for members of governing 
boards of state universities, I heard 
more concern expressed on this point 
in two days than I had in our own 
meetings in thirty years. During the 
whole of the conference the atten- 
tion of these men and women re- 
turned again and again to seeking an 
answer to the question, “How can we 
dispose of this “Publish or perish’ 
monster that has grown up in our 
institutions?” They didn’t ever find 
the answer, and I didn’t ever stand 
up and tell them I had been part of 
the Frankenstein—but I did have the 
grace to feel guilty. 

One of the most permanent and 
expensive monuments to this pedantic 
rat race results from the establishing 
and printing of hundreds of gob- 
bledy-gookish trade journals under 
the guise of esoteric scholarly publi- 
cations which are swamping our uni- 
versity libraries with a flood of col- 
lections of rearranged items of infor- 
mation which were to insignificant 
to be rearranged in the first place, 
not worth printing even after they 


had been rearranged, and now that 
they have been printed, are not worth 
the expensive space it takes to pre- 
serve them. However, the real ex- 
pense and true tragedy of the whole 
affair lie in the human energies lost 
to the pursuit-of-truth effort through 
the acceptance of false standards of 
value by the academic community. 

I am quite well aware of the pat 
answer to this indictment, “But no 
one knows what item of information 
may turn out to have great value!” 
Unfortunately for the souls of those 
working in the physical sciences, 
where the pursuit-of-truth effort is 
directed toward increasing man’s un- 
derstanding of the universe in which 
he finds himself, there is enough truth 
in this smug answer that the physical 
scientists can hide behind it from 
both themselves and the rest of the 
world, if they so choose, and never 
accept the rigorous discipline of 
evaluative judgments that are in- 
herent in all creative effort—and the 
advancement of knowledge is creative 
effort. But for the humanities (and 
to a lesser extent for the other dis- 
ciplines in between these two ex- 
tremes), where the pursuit-of-truth 
endeavor is directed toward a better 
understanding of man himself and of 
the universe as experienced through 
his senses, the answer is silly on the 
face of it, and we should be ashamed 
of having ever made it. 

A. E. Housman, the English poet 
and Latin scholar, affords a good il- 
lustration of both the absurdity of 
this answer and also of the tragic loss 
of human energy to the genuine pur- 
suit-of-truth endeavor through the ac- 
ceptance of false standards of value 
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by the academic community. Recall 
to your memory these familiar lines 
from Housman’s A Shropshire Lad, 
letting them run through your mind 
until you have recaptured the full 
flavor and imagery of them. 
With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends I had, 
For many a rose-lipt maiden 
And many a lightfoot lad. 
By brooks too broad for leaping 
The lightfoot boys are laid; 
The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 

Although these eight lines contain 
no blinding revelation of truth, they 
do contain a slight but valid glimpse 
of it which Housman carries into our 
hearts alive in all its poignancy by 
his competence as a creative artist in 
the medium of words. Thus, when 
shared with other human beings, his 
little glimpse of truth constitutes a 
small but genuine advancement of 
knowledge, and the total of the 
glimpses contained in the slender 
volume A Shropshire Lad constitutes 
a really significant contribution to 
man’s whole effort at understanding 
himself. 

Naturally Housman’s “research” 
was conducted with the only appro- 
priate instruments: his own highly in- 
telligent mind and keenly sensitive 
heart, and the validity of his “re- 
search” can be checked and verified 
only by similar instruments in other 
human beings. Of course none of this 
procedure is acceptable as being “by 
the scientific method” which the 
scholarship of Housman’s day insisted 
upon as the only proper way to ad- 
vance knowledge even in the humani- 
ties, and Housman wished to be ac- 
cepted as a scholar. The ludicrous 
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but .tragic result was that Housman 
spent a quarter of a century of his 
life working on an edition of a third- 
rate Latin writer by the name of 
Manilius who didn’t have much to 
say to the Romans in the first century, 
B.C., much less anything to say to 
the English or anyone else in the 
twentieth, A.D. One more little 
glimpse by Housman of the quality 
of the one contained in the eight 
lines quoted above would have been 
worth more to man’s pursuit-of-truth 
endeavor than the whole edition of 
Manilius. 

Not many of us have the genius of 
a Housman and are able to make the 
original creative contributions which 
he did, but even without genius we 
can participate creatively and contrib- 
ute excitingly to the total effort by 
sharing in the pursuit with others. 
This procedure is usually referred to 
as “teaching,” but if our existence, 
either institutional or personal, is to 
be justified, we must be really sharing 
in the pursuit-of-truth effort by as- 
sisting in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and not merely participating in 
the proliferation of information either 
by the imparting of information it- 
self or by training others in the trade 
techniques of collecting, presenting, 
and preserving it. 

In other words, we must be sure 
that with our own minds we have 
sufficiently processed whatever raw 
information we have come by, that 
it has been refined into a useable 
material that justifies the designation 
knowledge, and that with our own 
imaginations. we so illuminate all 
knowledge which we would assist 
others in acquiring that there is at 


least a possibility that its acquisition 
will result in a glimpse of truth. With 
this assurance, however, we can be 
confident that we are making a real 
contribution to man’s whole pursuit- 
of-truth endeavor, because regardless 
of what you have been reading in the 
trade journals, live knowledge is best 
carried in the eternal pulse of human 
minds and is best transmitted through 
the stimulation of minds interacting 
with one another, especially when 
sparked by the imagination of at least 
one superior and intellectually curious 
mind. 

Many attempts to distinguish be- 
tween a university and a college say 
in one way or another that a univer- 
sity emphasizes the pursuit and a col- 
lege emphasizes the sharing. This dis- 
tinction is valid as long as both the 
pursuit and the sharing are included 
as two parts of one total process and 
the essential wholeness of the pro- 
cedure is preserved. However, in such 
statements as the one by Colwell 
quoted above or one which says in 
essence that a university is a “re- 
search institution” and a college is 
“a teaching institution,” it is obvious 
that the pursuit and the sharing have 
been so divorced from one another 
that they are two separate processes 
rather than two phases of one process. 


The sad truth of the matter is that 
when such a divorcement has oc- 
curred, even though the separate 
processes are being conducted in the 
same institution—and such a divorce- 
ment has occurred in most of our 
large American universities—, then 
both the research and the teaching 
are dealing with dead information 
rather than live knowledge, and both 
of the two processes and the insti- 
tution along with them have all fallen 
prey to the walking death. 

Today is a great day for West 
Texas State, and I am sure that all 
of us thrill to the challenges which 
lie in the years and centuries ahead. 
For as long as it shall be our privilege, 
let us face those challenges together 
with the sure knowledge that our only 
real peril is from within ourselves, 
and with full confidence that we can 
surmount all obstacles and solve or 
survive all problems, however difficult 
they may be, if only we can remain 
so vibrantly alive, so clear-headedly 
and whole-heartedly dedicated to a 
vigorous and imaginative pursuit-of- 
truth effort that through the years 
we shall be able to survive even the 
peril of the walking death, and thus 
that through the centuries that same 
peril may be survived by West Texas 
State University. 
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Education In 
The Seventies 


Within the next few years, increas- 
ing numbers of teachers will be 
learning more about technology and 
improving their own _ instructional 
programs through technological de- 
velopments now being investigated. 
Technology alone is _ insufficient. 
There must also be a bold applica- 
tion of staff utilization. Change in 
staffing patterns and_ technological 
applications may offer the means for 
meeting educational demands in the 
next decade. 


Organizational Changes 


Instead of reporting to classes and 
teachers daily, pupils in the seventies 
may meet with the teacher in a formal 
situation once or twice a week and 
work independently the rest of the 
time. A number of schools today are 
operating in the future in this re- 
spect. In these schools there is a 
departure from the traditional class 
sessions of five days per week, 
thirty-six weeks per year. In addition 
to these organizational changes, the 
schools of the seventies will augment 
their programs with (1) utilization 
of, and improved services from, an 
enlarged instructional materials cen- 
ter; and (2) the use of computer as- 
sisted instruction. 


The New Instructional 
Materials Center 


Following each session with teach- 
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ers, sessions which may meet formally 
once or twice a week or even less 
frequently, pupils will report to an 
instructional materials center and 
indicate the teacher and class they 
are from. A librarian, specialist, or 
clerk will hand them one or more of 
the following: tape recordings, film- 
strips, 8mm film loops, student book- 
lets, or instructional manuals. Pupils 
will be directed to a carrel. These 
carrels will be wired electrically and 
electronically so pupils may use the 
materials issued to them or receive 
a taped television or radio program. 
In the same enlarged center fifty, 
one hundred, or even several hundred 
pupils will be working at individual 
carrels with some of the technological 
materials now available or soon to 
be produced. 


Much of the material for young- 
sters in the same class will be similar. 
These learners will certainly be using 
the same media, such as tape record- 
ings, filmstrips, and so forth. The dif- 
ference in individual assignments will 
be found in information contained, 
the level of difficulty of the materials, 
or the emphasis that the materials 
take. 


With technological applications to 
the new instructional materials center, 
it will be possible to plan additional 
individual pupil carrels. One example 
is through the use of micro-miniatur- 


ization. Businesses and industries in 
the United States are now using a 
form of information storage which 
will certainly be a part of the instruc- 
tional materials center of the future. 
On a piece of plastic not much larger 
than an average playing card two 
thousand or more pages of printed 
material can be imbedded. The entire 
Bible can be micro-printed on this 
small piece of plastic. An entire set 
of encyclopedia would be no larger 
than a deck of cards and it is esti- 
mated that the entire collection of the 
Library of Congress could be con- 
tained in a small room of filing cabi- 
nets. 


These plastic micro-prints can be 
inserted into a machine which lo- 
cates each page by grid method, such 
as ABC... on one dimension and 
123... on the other dimension. 
When the proper page is located, it 
may either be read on a screen or an 
88” x 11” copy may be obtained and 
given to the pupil. Therefore, books 
and magazines, especially the refer- 
ence type such as encyclopedia, will 
not be found on shelves as they are 
today, but will be stored in micro- 
miniaturization or other technological 
improvements. 


Thus, the enlarged instructional 
materials center of the seventies 
would permit sizable numbers of 
pupils to work independently at car- 
rels with materials designed for them 
individually. At the same _ time, 
teachers would be free to select the 
necessary materials for future use and 
evaluate the materials and their im- 
pact upon individualization of in- 
struction. 


The Teacher As a Consultant 


Within the enlarged instructional 
materials center there will be small 
conference rooms where three or four 
teachers will be conferring among 
themselves. This may be a time when 
they would ordinarily meet to plan 
some future educational programs, 
evaluate what has occured thus far, 
or plan changes they wish to make in 
the instructional program. Although 
each pupil will be working indepen- 
dently, it will be possible for him to 
seek help from the teachers while he 
is working on the current assignment. 
Obviously some pupils will reach a 
point in the tape, filmstrip, or film 
that they just cannot understand. In 
the early stages, there will be many 
such interruptions in the teachers’ 
planning. But, after the materials 
have been reworked and improved, 
after they have gone through trial 
runs, the number of interruptions will 
decrease for the teachers and the 
pupils will be working in increasing 
degrees of independence. 

Once the pupil has finished the ma- 
terials issued to him, he will return 
them to the check-out desk where the 
next part of the assignment will be 
ready for him. It may be some sort of 
follow-up designed by the teacher or 
it may mean that the pupil has free 
time because he has completed his 
work so rapidly. For these pupils, the 
teacher working as a consultant will 
involve the learner in depth studies of 
certain areas of a particular subject. 


Within a day or so after the fastest 
person is finished, teachers will re- 
schedule formal classroom sessions. 
While this creates an opportunity for 
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pupils to meet in a classroom situa- 
tion again, the class size may be con- 
siderably smaller than they are today. 
Groups of ten to fifteen will be called 
by the teacher. The basis of the 
teacher’s selection will be the work 
which was issued to the pupils, the 
amount that they were able to com- 
plete, and the speed at which they 
were able to complete it. Following 
these discussion groups there will be 
assignments back in the instructional 
materials center and, periodically, 
there will be some formal evaluation 
procedures. What this does is to free 
the pupil to learn as a learner should— 
and it will free teachers to work as 
they should; that is, planning, eval- 
uating, diagnosing the instructional 
problems and needs, and prescribing 
instructional applications. 


Computers In Education 


The use of computers has many ap- 
plications to education both adminis- 
tratively and instructionally. The 
great advantage in the use of com- 
puters lies in their ability to locate 
information and solve problems with 
tremendous speed and accuracy. 

As an example of speed, a few years 
ago computers were described with 
the capability of operating in micro- 
seconds or one millionth of a second. 
Since that time, a new term has been 
invented, nano-seconds, which is a 
billionth of a second. Each year com- 
puters become a thousand times faster 
than they were the year before. How 
does the speed of the computer affect 
instruction? The speed at which the 
central processor or the heart of the 
computer can locate bits of informa- 
tion is the determining factor in how 
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many terminals can be used with 
that same computer simultaneously. 
The faster the computer, the more 
terminals can be hooked up to that 
computer. Computer assisted instruc- 
tion involves the central processor 
with terminals going out to schools, 
classrooms, and, eventually, homes. 
The terminal or teaching machine at 
which pupils or teachers will be work- 
ing will be wired to the central com- 
puter probably through telephone 
lines. At the present time, computers 
can be hooked to terminals through 
data phones which transmit sound as 
well as electronic impulses. These 
electronic impulses instruct the com- 
puter to locate bits of information 
and then, on return, impulses instruct 
the terminal to print or type out the 
materials for the pupil or teacher/ 
author. 


The Terminal 


Most student or teacher/author 
terminals today involve a typewriter 
console similar to a teletype machine. 
Some terminals have a voice transmis- 
sion. Although they are one way at 
present, it is only a matter of time 
before there will be a two way voice 
communication. The terminal may 
also be equipped with a video screen 
at which responses may be made by 
the pupil or teacher with a light pen- 
cil. This device transmits a beam of 
light which the computer “reads” 
electronically as the light passes 
through grids. 

Because of the cost factor, most of 
the terminals in the seventies will 
merely involve a printed transmission 
of information through the use of the 
typewriter. The terminal will be ac- 


tivated by the pupil depressing a 
certain series of keys which identify 
the particular pupil. The terminal 
will then choose for the pupil the 
proper program (previously prepared 
by a teacher and selected for this 
pupil by a teacher), print out his 
name, and then move on to specific 
instruction. These instructions, if 
brief, may be printed on the terminal; 
therefore, they were contained in the 
program at the computer center. If 
they are extensive, the pupil will be 
referred to a textbook, filmstrip, or 
other materials which will be made 
available to him by the teacher. After 
following the first instructions, the 
pupil will type his first response on 
the machine and transmit it by de- 
pressing a transmitting key. The com- 
puter then responds to each of his 
answers with a new question or re- 
statement of the question. 


Computer Assisted Instruction 
What is computer assisted instruc- 
tion? Basically, computer assisted in- 
struction is a tremendous improve- 
ment over programmed instruction. 
Like programmed instruction of the 
widely used type. CAI takes the 
pupil step by step from a point which 
he already knows to a level where 
something new has been added to his 
knowledge or understanding. The 
major difference between CAI and 
programmed instruction is the variety 
of individualization and the statistical 
by-products CAI is able to supply. 


Personalized Instruction 
With careful programming or modi- 


fication of existing programs, pupil 
responses to questions can be ana- 


lyzed for the best way of instructing. 
Teachers working as programmers or 
teachers working with programmers 
will diagnose responses and prescribe 
instruction. Much of this must be an- 
ticipated prior to a pupil sitting at a 
terminal. However, it is not impossi- 
ble to alter a trial run. 

If a pupil misses a question com- 
pletely or just does not respond, the 
computer can branch to a different 
place in the program. The branching 
takes the pupil a little farther back in 
materials to be mastered so he can be 
successful at the point where the 
program began. For example, assume 
that someone has designed a program 
to teach a pupil how to multiply by 
10, 100, 1000, etc. rapidly. Perhaps 
one of the first questions in the pro- 
gram is, 

“Let’s see where you are now. Mul- 

tiply 1 x 23.” 

If the pupil does not know what mul- 
tiplying is, he will not be able to 
answer the problem. He writes HELP 
on the typewriter and the program 
will move back to some point which 
may say, 

“Let’s see now, you said you need help 

in multiplying 1 x 23. Can you give 

me a definition of multiplication?” 
There will be perhaps several choices or 
the pupil may just type in his answer. 
If he is presented with several choices, 
these might be: 

“Multiplication is rapid subtraction.” 

“Multiplication is the opposite of sub- 

traction.” 

“Multiplication is rapid addition.” 

“Multiplication is the opposite of addi- 

tion.” 

The answer, of course, is that mul- 
tiplication is rapid addition. If the 
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pupil gives that answer, the next 
question will take him one step fur- 
ther until the program returns him to 
the main problem which was 1 x 23. 
If the pupil does not know the defini- 
tion of multiplication or chooses 
“Multiplication is the opposite of 
subtraction,” the answer might be, 


“Well, you're close, however . . . 


and then it will go on to explain 
where and why the pupil is wrong 
and give him additional help and 
questions. Step by step in small blocks 
he will be brought up to the point 
where he can multiply 1 x 23 and, 
eventually, he will multiply 10 x 23, 
100 x 23, 1000 x 23, etc. rapidly. 

Through CAI all forms of branch- 
ing are possible and it is also possible 
to accept answers which are close but 
not exact. For example, the computer 
can react to a pupil response even 
though it is misspelled. This is known 
as key letter search. To-illustrate, if 
the answer is “black,” the computer 
may be programmed to search for the 
keysletiers eb, 0-l sand ~k-, and, if 
these are found in a response, such 
as “blak,” it will accept it as a correct 
answer. 


Statistical By-Products 


It is the feedback process that the 
computer has a tremendous advan- 
tage over any other form of program- 
med instruction. At the close of every 
lesson the pupil will receive a print- 
out of the material he has just 
covered. The questions the computer 
has asked and the responses the pupil 
gave will be the pupil’s printed copy. 
If desirable, such as for drill and 
practice work, the feedback could in- 
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clude a summary of the lesson and of 
the work thus far. As an example, 
Today, Jim Brown, you answered 16 
correct out of 20. You missed 2 ques- 
tions and did not respond to 2 ques- 
tions. Your average for today is 80. 
The average for this set of lessons 
year-to-date is 84. See you tomorrow. 
In addition, the teacher will receive a 
print-out. It will include date of re- 
port, school, teacher, grade, class, 
date, time, and information such as: 
Your class is currently working on mul- 
tiplication by numbers ending in zero, 
set one, the average percent correct for 
concept one is 83. 
He will also receive the same informa- 
tion each pupil has on his print-out. 
He will know the responses made by 
each pupil in the class and percent 
correct of each pupil. With this infor- 
mation he can determine whether the 
materials presented through the com- 
puter are appropriate and whether or 
not the speed is correct. With these 
data he can adjust the program so 
that it will be more successful for 
each pupil involved in the future. 


Fewer Teachers In The Seventies? 


Will the staffing patterns and tech- 
nological applications discussed in 
this article replace teachers? Abso- 
lutely not! Teachers may be utilized 
somewhat differently in the future. 
They may actually affect more pupils 
per year and yet meet with groups of 
pupils in traditional classroom size 
groups less frequently. The teacher 
will affect pupils through the ma- 
terial he selects or prepares for dis- 
tribution through the instructional 
materials centers and through the 
programs he selects or writes for the 


computer. Education of each pupil 
will be improved through his exposure 
to the best learning materials that 
can be prepared by teachers (not 
necessarily the teachers to whom he 
is assigned ); through rapid access to 
these materials using technological 
applications; and, through program- 
med materials which will insure his 
success in learning at every stage. 


Virtually anything that can be 
imagined or dreamed of is technolog- 
ically possible. Responsibilities of 
teachers will be to make the best in- 
structional use of the new technology 
and to help pupils benefit as much as 
possible from their education so that 
future generations are the masters of 
technology rather than the slaves to 
it. 
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Cultural Lag 
In Education 


One definition of cultural lag is the 
tendency of the social sciences to 
progress more slowly than _ the 
natural sciences. Education is one 
of the social sciences so it helps con- 
tribute to cultural lag. It has been 
said that almost a century elapses 
from the time many educational needs 
are recognized until the schools of the 
nation adopt proposals to meet these 
needs. The kindergarten is a good 
example of this modus operandi. It 
was introduced into this country over 
one hundred years ago; still, many 
districts have no kindergarten. 

There are many other examples of 
comparable cultural lag in education. 
For instance, the first teaching 
machine was patented in 1886. How- 
ever, it will probably take another 
fifty years for teaching machines to 
become commonly accepted teaching 
aids. Such innovations as team teach- 
ing, non-graded elementary and high 
schools, television, modular schedul- 
ing, and new approaches to mathe- 
matics and science are in their infancy 
and have a very long way to go before 
they will be considered integral parts 
of school life. 


II 


Why does this situation exist? Why 
do schools, perhaps the one institu- 
tion most concerned with cultural 
change, move so slowly? 
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Complexity of Man. The main 
cause of educational lag is the com- 
plexity of man. Because of his in- 
volved nature, he is confused. He 
does not understand himself or fully 
comprehend his environment. Since 
the beginning of time, provable 
answers to basic metaphysical, epis- 
temological, and axiological questions 
have eluded him. Because of his 
complexity and resulting confusion, 
man has experimented with many 
proposed solutions to problems which 
did not work. These failures have 
made him move even more cautiously. 
In school work, it is not uncommon 
to hear the view expressed that an 
innovation is just a fad. It will not 
“save” education. If education were 
going to be “saved,” it would have 
happened long before now. 


Puny Research. When compared to 
research in the natural sciences, re- 
search in the social sciences lacks 
power, size, and importance. One 
reason for this is the greater difficulty 
of conducting research with people 
than with things. In the natural 
sciences, which work mainly with 
inanimate objects, researchers rarely 
meet resistance to testing hypotheses 
in laboratories. In fact, the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the natural 
sciences is their provable order. With 
the social sciences, which tend to have 
a prescribed order, there is tremen- 


dous resistance to inquiry. For ex- 
ample, one of the basic problems of 
education is the diverse theoretical 
tenets in the psychology of learning. 
A conclusive solution to this problem 
is so fundamental to the whole 
process of education that research in 
this area should be given top priority. 
However, the general parental and 
pedagogic reaction is to refuse to 
permit children to be used as guinea 
pigs. As a result, much of educational 
psychology is buttressed by animal 
psychology. 


The problem of research is further 
complicated by the inability of social 
scientists to define adequately traits 
to be studied. If the traits can not 
_be defined, they can not be tested. 
For example, there is no adequate 
definition of intelligence. Since what- 
ever is measured exists in terms of 
how it is measured, educators some- 
times define intelligence as whatever 
it is that the tests measure. This 
inability to define the traits accurately 
results in the construction of measur- 
ing instruments which lack validity. 
The tenuousness of the situation is 
further increased by the problem of 
sampling the population. Lest the 
prognosis of the future of the social 
sciences becomes too pessimistic, it 
should be added that good work can 
be done with inferior measuring in- 
struments if the researcher realizes 
the limitations of his instruments. 


Vested Interests. Man’s preference 
for supporting his vested interests and 
maintaining the status quo rather 
than espousing the cause of society as 
a whole is another cause of educa- 
tional lag. Once the average school 


person finds what seems to be a good 
solution to his problems, he resists 
changing because of the extra work 
and insecurity involved with change. 
The adoption of new procedures may 
even mean that an individual will lose 
status and power as exemplified in the 
reorganization of school districts. In 
this case, it is firmly believed by many 
people that the majority of districts 
across the country could offer a better 
educational program if they were 
larger. However, there is resistance 
to this idea on the part of laymen 
because they may lose their com- 
munal identity, on the part of school 
board members because they may lose 
their power, and on the part of school 
personnel because they may lose their 
jobs. 


Economic Considerations. Vested 
interests are often related to unwill- 
ingness to spend money for education. 
This negative reaction coupled with 
the impecuniosity of some of the 
citizenry causes many districts dif- 
ficulty in getting enough money for a 
minimal educational program; an 
optimal educational program is im- 
possible for them. Innovating and 
experimenting have an accompanying 
cost which few districts are willing to 
meet. It has been said that there is 
nothing wrong with education which 
money can not correct. Surely, if 
more money were spent on education, 
the educational lag would be de- 
creased. 


Intangible Fruits of Education. 
Another reason for the lag in educa- 
tion is the intangibleness of its prod- 
ucts. Educators often complain that 
it is years before they can evaluate 
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the fruits of their labors. In fact, in 
many cases they never are able to 
make the desired evaluation. The 
natural sciences have much less dif- 
ficulty in this area. The effectiveness 
of their ideas and procedures can be 
determined in a laboratory in a rela- 
tively short time. 


Divergent Philosophies. A sixth 
reason for cultural lag in education 
is the divergent philosophies about 
what the ends of education should be 
as well as the means of reaching ends. 
What is the role of the school in so- 
ciety? What should a curriculum 
contain, and how should it be organ- 
ized? These are examples of areas in 
which there are great differences of 
opinion. In fact, the differences are 
so great that it will be a long time 
before a synthesis of the thinking will 
take place to provide solutions to the 
problems. 


Til 
How can cultural lag in education 
be decreased? Indubitably, the an- 
swer is to find solutions to the above 
problems so that education, as well as 
the other social sciences, will not lag 
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behind the scientific and technologic 
phases of culture. The corrective for 
this lag is further development of the 
behavorial sciences. Society must 
permit complete freedom of investiga- 
tion so that disciplined scientific 
analyses can be made in these areas. 
The human-social area is where the 
bulk of research money should be 
expended today. An increased effort 
to determine how man learns would 
be a good point for concentration of 
such research. 
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A Fair Test 


As the members of a small senior 
college class settled into their seats, 
I overheard one of them say to an- 
other, “That test we just had was 
certainly a fair one.” 

I was interested by this very posi- 
tive statement and interjected the 
question, “What do you consider to 
be a fair test?” 

The student replied, “I think a fair 
test doesn’t stress little details.” 

Since we had a few minutes before 
the class was scheduled to begin, I 
yielded to the temptation to go right 
around the class and ask others what 
they thought. This was the result. 


1. A fair test, to repeat the first 
answer, is one that does not stress 
little details. And I thought to my- 
self, persons who have had extended 
experience with objective tests know 
how very difficult it is to prepare such 
tests without resorting to questioning 
on very small matters. 


2. The second student said that he 
would like it if the test were re- 
stricted to things that were really 
important. He was repeating in a 
positive way what the first person had 
said. 


3. The third responded to my ques- 
tion by replying that he would like 
it if the materials on which the ques- 
tions were based ,gave some promise 
of being useful later in life. I judged 
that he did not mean that this infor- 
mation must have practical value, but 
rather that it should promise a degree 
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of understanding and enlightenment 
which would serve him later. 


4. The fourth student, somewhat 
atypical I think, volunteered that she 
would like it if the test included an 
application question or two. It 
seemed to her that it was not only 
fair to expect students to be able to 
apply what they were learning to 
various situations, but that it would 
be a good way of rewarding the stu- 
dent who naturally thinks in this way. 


5. The fifth suggested that he liked 
questions which brought out the 
perspective of the various units in 
relation to the rest of the course. 
Questions that dealt with the inter- 
relation of different units in the course 
or that traced some one item back 
through the earlier part of the course 
would meet this person’s need. 


6. A sixth student, possibly because 
some of his favorite criteria had al- 
ready been taken, said that he would 
like the examination, if considered 
entirely fair, to emphasize topics that 
had been stressed in class. There was 
some dissent on this point, some feel- 
ing that it was not necessary that the 
topics be stressed in class if they had 
been stressed in required readings. 


7. The seventh, a man who had 
spent some time as a_ professional 
baseball pitcher, asked for plenty of 
time in which to answer the ques- 
tions. As he spoke, I could easily 
imagine him taking all the time he 
wanted to put the ball over the plate 
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in exactly the desired position. He 
thought that the questions should call 
for brief answers or that there should 
be a relatively small number of ques- 
tions. 


This ended the discussion. 


Some two hours later one of the 
men who had been in the class, 
stopped, as he moved by to take his 
seat in another class, and said that he 
thought he would like to make an 
addition to the morning’s statement, 
namely, that he felt that a thoroughly 
fair test would provide some choice. 
His thought was that one might have 
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a choice of five out of six questions or 
nine out of ten and so on. There are, 
of course, other ways of providing 
choices, but the thought he had in 
mind was perfectly clear. 

As I listened to these comments, I 
penciled notes on the margin of my 
class outline and wrote the above 
summary; this is, therefore, a faithful 
report of the reactions of these senior 
college students, all of them in the 
A-B range of performance. The re- 
sulting check list on the qualities of 
a fair examination may provoke other 
teachers, as it did me, to a bit of self- 
examination. 


heflective 
Thinking and 
the American 
Culture 


Apart from its purported wide- 
spread influence on our educational 
system, the philosophy of John 
Dewey is often reputed to contain a 
uniquely American flavor. This con- 
tention is meant to suggest, no doubt, 
that, among other things, the prag- 
matic and democratic underpinnings 
of Dewey’s philosophical system re- 
flect similar traits in the American 
ethos. Superficial inspection of con- 
temporary American history would 
appear to confirm the alleged nexus. 


If Dewey’s stress upon reflective 
thinking, most succinctly and specifi- 
cally advocated in How We Think,’ is 
given due consideration, however, a 
sharp breach between his general 
philosophical concerns and the drift 
of contemporary American society is 
really apparent; for some of our most 
significant institutional patterns do 
not seem to encompass any deep- 
seated appreciation of or affinity for 
the scientific method as an instrument 
for confronting life-patterns. Lip- 
service to the value of all varieties of 
thinking, of course, is almost a tradi- 
tional American activity, but the way 
in which we approach and transact 
some of our more vital societal tasks 
reflects a pronounced disregard for 
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thinking of the reflective variety. 
Certainly most Americans are not as 
earnest and concerned about the mat- 
ter as Dewey is when he writes: 

It is its [education’s] business to cul- 
tivate deep-seated and effective habits 
of discriminating tested beliefs from 
mere assertions, guesses and opinions; 
to develop a lively, sincere and open- 
minded preference for conclusions that 
are properly grounded, and to ingrain 
into the individual’s working habits 
methods of inquiry and reasoning ap- 
propriate to the various problems that 
present themselves.” 

To suggest that most Americans do 
not engage in much reflective think- 
ing, however, is not to imply that they 
frequently consciously reject it. The 
position enunciated in this paper, 
rather, is that their society is so struc- 
tured’ that only infrequently are they 
prompted to indulge in any reflective 
thinking. The intent here, however, 
is not to document indictments 
through research data, but instead to 
sketch generally the nature of some 
institutional procedures that inhibit 
significant thinking, as Dewey con- 
ceived it. Some discursive and admit- 
tedly superficial representative 
examples from several selected areas 
of our culture may suggest how and 
why Americans tend to by-pass reflec- 
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tive thinking in their everyday pur- 
suits. 


(1) The Nature of Formal Educa- 
tion: A blanket indictment that the 
bulk of schooling has tended to dis- 
courage reflective thinking would, of 
course, be rash; but it would seem 
equally imprudent to ignore or under- 
estimate those elements in formal 
education which not only fail to stress 
but inhibit any variety of serious 
thinking. By any criteria, an aim of 
many of our schools would seem to 
be, in Dewey’s words, “to make the 
pupil what has been called a ‘cyclo- 
pedia’ of useless information.” Req- 
uisite responses to familiar stimuli 
are duly rewarded, and while reflec- 
tive thinking, as specified by Dewey, 
is often encouraged for private use, 
but seldom is consistently and seri- 
ously solicited or recognized in the 
typical classroom.” 

Additionally, the nature of many 
testing instruments, for example, is 
such that students are actually penal- 
ized for engaging in reflective 
thought, either in the sense that time 
restrictions preclude it or that a legiti- 
mate new hypothesis will be rejected 
by the tester who has keyed-in on an 
old response. 

College-training, too, in large mea- 
sure, seems to elaborate upon our 
deemphasis of reflective thinking and 
to point students more in the direc- 
tion of acquiring skills—granted they 
are more elaborate and occupation- 
centered skills and usually are not 
completely divorced from any signifi- 
cant thinking. Furthermore, as the 
emphasis upon college training in- 
creases, along with the increase in 
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more specialized work roles, it seems 
likely that higher education will in- 
crease its efforts to train “specialists,” 
even more narrowly skilled than their 
predecessors. In this vein, it is ap- 
propriate to heed the rash of 
sociologically-oriented contemporary 
authors, who have echoed Marx’s 
warnings about the alienation which 
is accruing from the increasing routin- 
ization of labor tasks. The nexus 
between growing alientation in our 
society and the deemphasis of reflec- 
tive thinking may be a direct one. 


(2) The Nature of Labor Roles: 
Related to the first point, it would 
seem obvious that many jobs today 
have become characterized by routine 
and a preoccupation with getting 
workers to act machine-like. There 
appears to be incorporated into our 
current economic complex a general 
emphasis on speed and efficiency 
which precludes on-the-job thinking 
in many cases. Many workers, thus, 
are likely to spend a considerable por- 
tion of their lives in situations where 
reflective or virtually any other type 
of thinking is neither required or de- 
sired, since it may interfere with the 
mastery of efficient and institutional- 
ized routines. 


The causes of such conditions un- 
doubtedly are complex but a primary 
root would appear to be that em- 
ployers are unable (or for various 
reasons, have not tried seriously) to 
establish a modus vivendi between 
efficiency and reflective thinking in 
work operations that can preserve the 
nation’s material affluence and still 
present thoughtful occupational pur- 
suits for their employees. Signifi- 


cantly, too, as the worker's tasks 
become more specialized and auto- 
mated and thus further atomized, 
there probably will be an even greater 
deemphasis upon thinking. 


(3) The Nature of the News 
Media: The increasingly wide scope 
and proliferation of the news today, 
paradoxically, work, in some respects, 
to our detriment rather than to our 
advantage. The sheer bulk of the 
data from the mass media seems to 
overpower and drive us to predi- 
gested, synoptic accounts for an 
easily and readily digestible portion 
of news. Rather than attempting to 
gather data from a variety of carefully 
considered sources in order to explain 
some facet of the news, we tend to 
seek the easiest possibility and adopt 
a hypothesis readily provided by the 
most convenient segment of the news 
media. 

To make this decision easier for us, 
the news media constantly reassure us 
that while thinking seriously about 
many of the things going on around 
us might be highly desirable and 
profitable, it is impractical since so 
much is happening that the most that 
can be expected of one is that he 
familiarize (i.e., be able to identify, 
not know in the classical sense) him- 
self with news events. 

Reinforcing this subtle, appealing 
deemphasis of thinking is the fact 
that through the public-opinion-poll- 
ing syndrome Americans of all stripes 
and intellectual backgrounds are con- 
stantly queried about their views on 
such diverse topics as “the appropri- 
ate education for delinquents” and 
“the proper policy towards Vietnam,” 


with the seeming expectation that 
some significant reply will be forth- 
coming. Since one cannot hope to 
have thought out widereaching and 
varied problems in one lifetime (or 
several), the best alternative often 
appears to be to fortify oneself with 
the adopted thoughts of convention- 
ally accepted sources. 


(4) The Nature of Entertainment: 
When one speaks of entertainment it 
is quite likely that he is referring to 
an activity in which thinking has a 
negligible or nonexistent role. Cer- 
tainly, most people would be reluc- 
tant to espouse thinking, itself, as a 
form of entertainment. Goethe’s ob- 
servation that “You can force any- 
thing upon society in the way of 
entertainment except the consistent 
pursuit of a topic” seems pertinent 
here. In a sense, entertainment seems 
to be viewed as an escape from think- 
ing. 

Some of the popular forms of enter- 
tainment—sports, movies, music, tele- 
vision, for example—seem to suggest 
the obvious fact that Americans em- 
phasize passivity and sensual rather 
than intellectual pursuits in their 
approach to entertainment. Signifi- 
cantly indicative is our tendency to 
distinguish between what we conceive 
of as entertaining features of enter- 
tainment and any thinking we may 
do in connection with the event. The 
latter propensity would appear to 
confirm further our inclination toward 
the emotional or physical experience 
as opposed to the intellectual one. 


From the foregoing remarks one 
inclined toward conspiracy theories 
might conclude that the American 
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culture (somehow personified) con- 
spires against thinking. Certainly, 
such an interpretation would be of 
little value for purposes of altering 
conditions and it would ignore a host 
of interrelated, complex factors which 
serve to shape and modify our cul- 
ture. Nor would it be completely 
accurate to conclude that what ap- 
pears to be a prevalent deemphasis 
of thinking will increase, culminating 
finally, in a society of nonthinkers. 
Hopefully, those individuals who 
are operating in the society to stim- 
ulate thinking in all facets of life 
among all individuals will assume a 
more effective and leading role and 
somehow will be able to reverse, or 
at least slow down appreciably, what 
appears to be a steadily developing 
trend away from thinking. At the risk 
of being banal, one is again led to 
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echo Dewey in suggesting that the 
schools be among the vanguard in 
promoting such changes, both in 
stimulating individuals to inject re- 
flection in their daily lives and to 
creatively pursue methods for altering 
our institutions to accommodate and 
reward thinking. 
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The Junior 
College 


Librarian: 


A Paragon 
Of Service 


With the current revival of interest 
being manifested in the junior college, 
a great deal is being said both ver- 
bally and in writing concerning vari- 
ous phases such as the organization, 
purposes, curriculum, faculty prepara- 
tion, and philosophy of this important 
component of our national educa- 
tional structure. Commendations are 
in order for this introspective exami- 
nation and evaluation of an educa- 
tionally significant rung in our 
cultural ladder. However, lest we 
forget in analyzing the different facets 
comprising the junior college gem, 
some serious thought should be given 
to the role of the junior college li- 
brarian. 

What are a few of the highly de- 
sirable characteristics or qualities for 
the librarian at the junior college 
level? To be sure, she should possess 
a degree in library science, but in her 
formal preparation she should have 
avoided emphasis on any highly 
specialized area of concentration. 
Since the junior college librarian is 
likely to be from one-third to one-half 
of the professional library staff, if not 
all of it, she has little use for exten- 
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sive specialization in any particular 
area of the library school curriculum. 
For example, why should she have 
spent a disproportionate amount of 
her time in professional training in the 
study of cataloging if she intended to 
be a librarian in a junior college? 
Certainly she needs to know how to 
catalog library materials properly; 
however, she will find that her work 
demands also call for at least a little 
knowledge in all the different areas of 
library organization and administra- 
tion. 

The librarian in a junior college 
should know, understand, and sym- 
pathize with the philosophy of the 
institution where she works. The pur- 
poses and aims of different schools 
falling within the junior college cate- 
gory vary, and if the individual li- 
brarian does not share the philosophy 
of her institution or is unwilling to 
cultivate an attitude of compatibility, 
then her potential effectiveness as a 
member of that junior college team 
will never be realized. If she knows 
and accepts the philosophy of her 
particular college, she can prove an 
indispensable asset in promoting those 
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ideas and ideals toward which the 
administration strives. 

The junior college librarian should 
possess an acute sense regarding 
money and materials. Unless the 
school is blessed with an enormous 
library budget, ten dollars spent for a 
book that is only “nice to have in the 
collection,” but does not contribute 
specifically to that particular junior 
college’s curriculum, is ten dollars 
unwisely spent. The librarian needs 
to know how to get the most and best 
materials for the capital outlay in- 
volved. The smaller the allocation, 
the more important it is that she be 
adept in selecting the most usable 
materials for the investment made. 

The junior college librarian should 
be able to counter the stereotyped 
idea of a librarian as a stern, poorly- 
dressed bookworm. Ideally, the per- 
son in charge of library materials on 
the two-year college campus should 
be an extrovert. She should attend 
campus, social, literary, and sports 
events such as teas, receptions, con- 
certs, lectures, and athletic matches. 
Of course, it would be virtually im- 
possible for her to appear at all of 
these functions and to perform many 
of her regular library duties; however, 
she should lend her support to a 
variety of programs sponsored by 
faculty and students, for in so doing 
she automatically creates good will, 
not only toward herself, but also for 
the library. Supporting school actiy- 
ities will represent only one side of 
the dynamic junior college librarian. 
She will further practice her public 
relations techniques by failing to 
identify herself as a member of any 
of the usual types of faculty cliques 
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common to college campuses. If she 
allies herself more closely to one de- 
partment or faction than to another, 
she is seriously jeopardizing her 
chances for promoting the library to 
the maximum. It is her duty to work 
with and for the entire college faculty 
rather than to favor selected seg- 
ments. 

The junior college librarian is the 
one individual on the campus who is 
expected to be a book critic and a 
reader's adviser for students as well 
as for the few faculty members and 
their spouses who seek guidance in 
their reading programs. If there is 
sponsorship of a movement to en- 
courage student-owned libraries, the 
college librarian will probably be 
expected to assume the leadership 
role, or at least to act as a purchasing 
consultant. If there is a concentrated 
effort to secure good book reviewers 
for campus assemblies and _ school- 
sponsored clubs, the faculty and ad- 
ministration may rightfully expect the 
junior college librarian to take the 
lead. Much more than in a university 
or senior college, the junior college 
librarian serves the faculty by helping 
them to keep abreast of new books 
and related materials published in 
their respective fields. She will keep 
for their perusal such items as pub- 
lishers’ catalogs and brochures an- 
nouncing new publications and re- 
vised editions of older works. She 
will devise tactful means of calling 
the faculty’s attention, either collec- 
tively or individually, to the numer- 
ous book reviews appearing in the 
various professional journals available 
at the library. Because of heavier 
work loads, teaching faculty members 


of junior colleges are more likely to 
appreciate this extra attention from 
the librarian than would their 
counterparts in other institutions of 
higher learning. 

The junior college librarian’s posi- 
tion requires infinite patience in the 
solution of library personnel prob- 
lems. Normally, she is fortunate to 
have one or two adult full-time non- 
professional aids; hence, she must rely 
primarily on student-help in her at- 
tempts to provide efficient library 
services to her customers. Even 
though there are many highly com- 
petent collegians at the junior college 
level who like to work in the library, 
their working time is limited, their 
hours are irregular, and their tenure 
is short even if they work throughout 
the entire two, three, or four years 
they are on campus. Therefore, the 
librarian needs to possess a willing- 
ness to work with a constant turnover 
of student-help which naturally re- 
quires a continuous in-service training 
program. 

The student-accepted junior col- 
lege librarian is an unofficial guidance 
counselor in that students, partic- 
ularly those working part-time in the 
library, are inclined to seek advice 
relative to vocational, social, and 


educational problems. As a friendly 
supervisor, she is the faculty member 
to whom many of the students will 
turn for counselling regardless of the 
nature of the problem. 

In reviewing the enumerated char- 
acteristics or qualities which enable 
the individual to assume the role of 
the junior college librarian in the 
most satisfactory manner, one may 
think these attributes are unrealistic 
and unattainable. Granted, the req- 
uisites for effective librarianship at 
the junior college level are challeng- 
ing and in most cases are not 
acquired overnight; however, to the 
wary individual who regards the 
librarian described herein as a 
paragon that never existed either on 
land or sea, the author insists there 
are numerous persons who meet the 
standards. Those who do find their 
work rewarding in many ways, the 
least of which is not the personal 
satisfaction they glean from the ser- 
vices rendered. As additional com- 
pensation, it is hoped that their 
respective administrators appreciate 
them enough to grant them regular 
faculty status with the accompanying 
benefits, including a decent salary 
scale that provides increments for 
meritorious services. 
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Booker T.: 
Washington 
and Mahatma 
Gandhi as 


Educationists 


Introduction 

When I started teaching in a Negro 
college in the United States, I got 
an opportunity to have a close look 
at the Negro culture and its contribu- 
tions to the development of the 
American culture. 

In India, I had read about Martin 
Luther King and his non-violent 
movement based on the Gandhian 
technique. I had read during my 
college days Booker T. Washington's 
classic Up from Slavery. And, in my 
college days, the moving account in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin had brought tears 
to my eyes and gave me the first look 
at “those ugly Americans” who en- 
slaved the human beings. 

But I was not so much acquainted 
with the educational philosophy of 
Booker T. Washington. When I was 
asked to teach a course, The History 
of Education in American Culture, I 
read more about Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s educational views and his harsh 
critics, like Dr. DuBois. I realized 
then that Booker T. Washington and 
Mahatma Gandhi had many things in 
common in their educational ap- 
proach. 
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Booker T. Washington’s autobiog- 
raphy, Up from Slavery, and Gandhi's 
autobiography, My Experiments with 
Truth, are, in my opinion, the finest 
expression of the triumph of human 
spirit. 

To the Americans, Gandhi is mainly 
known as the Father of the Indian 
Nation, the peace-loving leader who 
preached the gospel of non-violence 
for the solution of social and political 
problems. But very few know that 
Mahatma Gandhi had an educational 
philosophy of his own. Mr. Bhatia, 
commenting on Gandhi's educational 
philosophy, writes, “We wonder, if his 
contribution to the domain of educa- 
tion is in any way less than his con- 
tribution to the development of polit- 
ical thinking and social reform. We 
believe that one of the most valuable 
legacies that he has left to posterity 
is his educational teachings crystal- 
ized in the Basic Scheme of Educa- 
tion.” The present president of India 
and Gandhian educationist, Dr. Zakir 
Hussain, was the chairman of the 
Basic Educational Scheme advocated 
by Gandhi in 1936. 

In this article I plan to point out 


the similarities, differences, and the 
educational contributions of the two 
great servants of humanity, Booker T. 
Washington and Mahatma Gandhi. 
In order to understand these two 
philosophers, we must know the social 
and political background of their 
times. 


The Background 


Gandhi came to the political hori- 
zons of India in 1914 from South 
Africa where he had _ successfully 
fought for the fundamental rights of 
the Indians as well as the native 
Africians. British rule in India had 
completely shattered the economic 
system and the Indians had lost their 
social soul. Indian society was frus- 
trated and static. British education 
in India as advocated by men like 
Macaulay succeeded only in manu- 
facturing educated clerks. It also de- 
stroyed the self sufficiency of the 
Indian villages. 

There was, indeed, political con- 
sciousness among the Indian people. 
But it had to be properly channeled. 
Gandhi turned to education. Gandhi 
had a tremendous faith in individual 
and social education. He knew that 
the political freedom would be jeo- 
pardized if the Indian people were 
not first trained and prepared educa- 
tionally, morally, and socially. In 
South Africa, he had started the 
Tolstoy Farm where the students 
were trained for craft-centered educa- 
tion. 

Booker T. Washington came to 
Tuskegee in Alabama from Hampton 
Institute in 1881. The education of 
the Negroes at Hampton certainly 
influenced the Alabama State Legis- 


lature that sanctioned two thousand 
dollars (for teacher’s salaries only) 
per year for the education of the 
Negroes in Alabama. Washington 
traveled on his mule and sometimes 
in a buggy wagon to understand the 
surrounding Negro population. He 
found the Negroes around Tuskegee 
stricken with poverty and without 
basic skills for earning. He described 
the touching condition of the 
Negroes: “The common diet of the 
people was fat pork and corn bread. 
At times, I have eaten in cabins 
where they had only corn bread and 
‘black-eyed peas’ cooked in plain 
water.” 

Booker T. Washington and Gandhi 
both had to prepare their people for 
the changing times in their countries. 
Gandhi was fighting for freedom 
through love, non-violence, and truth. 
He had realized that if democracy 
was to survive in India, Indian people 
would have to be educated not only 
politically but socially too. He ad- 
vocated basic education that empha- 
sized social consciousness and the 
dignity of every individual. 

Booker T. Washington had to ed- 
ucate the Negroes who had been 
freed. There were nearly four million 
Negroes during the 1880’s who had 
to be taught the three R’s. In spite 
of his best efforts, Washington wrote 
in 1904, “But when compared with 
the most advanced and enlightened 
white people of the South, we find 
twelve percent of illiteracy for them 
and only forty-four per cent for our 
race.” Washington had to devise a 
plan that would not only teach them 
to read and write, but also give them 
necessary vocational skills to earn 
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their daily bread. 

General Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong who founded Hampton Insti- 
tute in Virginia emphasized the 
practical education in his own school. 
de firmly believed that the only hope 
for the future of the South lay, “in a 
vigorous attempt to lift the colored 
race by a practical education that 
shall fit them for life.” Washington 
had learned his lessons well at 
Hampton. 


Teaching Method 


Washington introduced practical 
education in Tuskegee which would 
make the Negroes socially useful and 
economically productive. If there 
were to be buildings, students must 
construct them. If there was to be 
food, they must produce it, for few 
could pay for its purchase.* Gandhi 
and Washington both de-emphasized 
bookish education and stressed prac- 
tical education to meet individual 
and social needs. Gandhi talked of 
“craft-centered” education. In_ his 
opinion, craft was to be the center of 
education. The following passage 
will throw light on the attitude of 
Gandhi toward the teaching method 
in education. “The craft-centered 
education will bring a new age from 
which class and communal hatred is 
eliminated and exploitation eschewed. 
The craft will not only keep the in- 
dividuality of every worker intact, 
but also will develop cooperativeness 
and team work.”” Washington and 
Gandhi had realized the need for new 
education that would be economically 
productive. They also emphasized 
“learning by doing” method in educa- 
tion. But Gandhi always insisted that 
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the craft chosen should not be only 
manual and productive but also be 
taught scientifically. The scientific 
aspect of craft-centered education 
was much more important to him 
than its mechanical aspect. 


Educational Rebels 


The founder of Tuskegee Institute, 
Booker T. Washington, and the ad- 
vocate of basic education, Mahatma 
Gandhi of India, were both in a sense 
the two great educational rebels. 
They revolted against the prevailing 
educational system that was static 
and degraded human spirit. 

Washington and Gandhi believed 
that the aim of education was to 
develop the head, heart, and hand. 
The harmonious development of the 
personality was important to both of 
them. The need for moral education, 
“developing culture of the heart or 
the building of character.”” was em- 
phasized by Gandhi in his own school 
known as the Tolstoy Farm in South 
Africa. Washington was purely a 
pragmatic philosopher. Like Gandhi, 
he does not talk of self-realization as 
the ultimate aim of education. In 
this regard, Washington was purely 
an American whose pragmatic philos- 
ophy later on was to influence great 
educationists like John Dewey. Waldo 
B. Phillips rightly remarks, “Dewey 
was quite aware of and interested in 
Washington’s philosophy and ideas.” 

On the other hand, like all Indian 
mystics, Gandhi points out that the 
ultimate aim of education must be 
the realization of the self. In this 
regard, he sounds like an idealist to 
whom “divine life” is more important 
than just winning bread and butter in 


life. Like Christ, Gandhi believed 
that since man cannot live by bread 
alone, he should be given “spiritual 
milk” in schools. The ultimate aim of 
education reflects Gandhi’s concept of 
the ultimate goal in human life—the 
realization of the ultimate reality, a 
knowledge of God or Truth. In other 
words, the ultimate aim is tantamount 
to self-realization.* 


Race and Education 


The race problem in America was 
never more acute than it is today. 
But, even during the days of 
Washington, it had started raising its 
ugly head. Washington had realized 
that whites and Negroes would have 
to work together to build up a new 
man and a new nation. He firmly be- 
lieved in cooperation between the two 
races when he remarked in his most 
famous speech, “In all things that are 
purely social we can be as separate as 
the fingers, yet one as the hand in all 
things essential to mutual progress.” 
He knew that the race problem can- 
not be solved by speech-making and 
passing pious resolutions. To 
Washington, the race problem should 
be “lived down, not talked down.” 
Gandhi and Washington both had the 
same approach to the solution of the 
race problem. Before the partition of 
India, the race relationship between 
the Hindus and the Muslims had 
been damaged beyond repair. In the 
partition, nearly half a million Hindus 
and Moslems lost their lives. When 
the Indian people were celebrating 
their long-awaited freedom in 1947, 
it was Gandhi who went to the par- 
titioned Bengal to give solace to the 
partition-victims. He “lived” with 


those victims of race hatred and gave 
them hope. Finally, he himself be- 
came a victim of race hatred when on 
January 30, 1948, he was shot in New 
Delhi by a racial fanatic. 


Final Note 


Men like Washington and Gandhi 
do not belong to one nation. They 
belong to humanity. Washington and 
Gandhi never met each other but 
they had many things in common in 
their educational programs. Because 
of their own powerful personalities, 
both influenced educational trends in 
their own countries. By their burning 
love of service to others and their 
dedication to the cause of humanity, 
they set a noble example to the peo- 
ple of America and India. Their 
exemplary lives were great messages 
for mankind. 
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The Whole 
Teacher Teaches: 


Mental Health 
Invades the 
Classroom 


It is not difficult to recognize that 
many teachers have mental health 
problems. Adolescents express their 
recognition of this fact clearly when 
they say, “He knows his subject but 
doesn’t teach it,’ “She doesn’t seem 
to like students,” “She’s too old to be 
teaching (regardless of chronological 
age), “He’s always grouchy,” “He is 
so absent-minded at times... .,” or 
“The teacher always takes things too 
personally.” 

Children in the elementary grades 
show their awareness of the problem, 
also. “I don’t like school anymore” 
(where the child enjoyed it previ- 
ously, with another teacher or with 
several other teachers) is an example 
of this, or when a parent asks what 
was done in the classroom that day 
and the child yells NOTHING! Chil- 
dren also are communicating that 
there is a mental health problem 
when they come home from school 
showing irritability and emotional 
fatigue rather than coming home with 
a feeling of excitement (even if 
fatigued) after an interesting, chal- 
lenging day of learning. 

Teachers, usually without realizing 
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it, admit to these mental health prob- 
lems when they say, “How I hate to 
get started again” (on a Monday 
morning or following a _ vacation 
period), “I need the job (or the 
money), or “Those stupid (or dirty, 
or unresponsive, or unappreciative ) 
kids ....” In every case the adoles- 
cent, the child, or the teacher is 
verbalizing the fact that there is some 
kind of degree of mental health prob- 
lem with which this teacher is con- 
cerned or absorbed. These are 
problems of the teacher and within 
the teacher, not others’ problems with 
which they, as professionals, are 
working. What is being said by 
pupils also, but perhaps less obvi- 
ously, is that the students who have 
contact with that teacher are being 
affected by the teacher’s problem, and 
in a negative manner. 

Good mental health of the teacher 
is necessary if there is to be good 
mental health in the classroom. A 
teacher’s personality, enthusiasm, 
knowledge, attitudes, and problems 
are all reflected in his students. A 
teacher is, by profession, a leader and 
a model or example. Students learn 


(and believe) what a teacher teaches, 
in the way he teaches it and by the 
attitude he shows toward them. The 
teacher who has problems relating to 
good mental health teaches his inter- 
pretation of his problems through a 
lack of interest, a bias, through being 
inconsistent or through a lack of ap- 
preciation, just as much as he teaches 
anything in his curricular specialty. 
The whole teacher, not just the in- 
tellectual aspects of the person, 
teaches and this is reflected in the 
class and its learning, whether it is 
so intended or not. We cannot di- 
vorce one part of our personality from 
our total being while we teach and 
we cannot completely teach when 
our entire interest and effort is not 
brought to bear on the teaching situa- 
tion or when problems interfere. 
What are the factors or forces 
which create mental health problems 
in teachers? In general they are the 
same as for most adults but with two 
significant differences. First, the prob- 
lems faced by the teacher, while the 
same as for the non-teacher, affect 
others than himself or his immediate 
family and second, there are special 
problems which are related to his 
professional work and which are 
unique to the teaching profession. 
Some of the usual adult problems 
faced by teachers are those concerned 
with the individual and his family. 
These may include relationships 
within the family, developmental 
problems of the parent-child situation 
which are constantly changing as 
children grow and develop, and as 
the parent likewise grows and de- 
velops as a parent. They may include 
marital issues and problems, the in- 


dividual’s own growing or declining 
sense of worth or achievement. 
Health and monetary questions may 
constitute other problems in this area. 
At the social-community level there 
may be other problems to be faced. 
Here are such things as the image of 
the person and his family in the 
neighborhood and the extent to which 
he and his family are, or are not, 
accepted and absorbed into the com- 
munity life or to what extent the 
person, as a professional, is encour- 
aged, expected or required to do 
certain things or to what extent he is 
ignored or rejected in community 
affairs. Whether he is always recog- 
nized as “the teacher” in the commu- 
nity or whether, at times, he is recog- 
nized as an individual or citizen has 
an effect on the person and his mental 
health. At the same time there are 
such questions as a) Does the individ- 
ual offer his services, abilities, inter- 
ests, or other contributions to the 
community or society? or b) To what 
extent should an adult assume such 
responsibilities or respond to such re- 
quests? Questions and problems such 
as these are mental health problems 
faced by all responsible adults but 
they are more acute for the teacher 
because of his professional position. 
In addition to these common-to- 
everyone problems the teacher occa- 
sionally faces professional problems 
relating to his mental health. “Am I 
honestly keeping up to date on new 
ideas in my field?” “With my salary, 
how can I afford to continue my 
education, or to at least frequently 
update my information and improve 
my teaching, knowing I am actually 
cheating the students going into to- 
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day’s colleges and today’s working 
world when I teach outdated informa- 
tion and use outdated materials and 
methods because I cannot afford to 
do what I want and how I should 
do?” 

“How professional does my com- 
munity judge me to be when I am 
asked to supervise play periods, lunch 
hours, study halls, or do other non- 
academic duties which drain away 
energy and keep a professional person 
from spending time on the activities 
he is trained for, and which only he 
can do, while these other activities 
may well be carried out by a person 
not qualified as a teacher?” The 
mental health question is, of course, 
“Am I a professional person, as I 
think I am, and if so, why does the 
community expect and ask me to per- 
form less-than-professional activities 
at school?” 

What does the community actually 
consider the value or status of its 
teachers to be when the teacher con- 
tinues to be the man at the bottom 
of the professional pay scale, with 
not only a low salary but with insuf- 
ficient or outdated equipment and 
materials? Society recognizes that a 
craftsman or a technican needs up-to- 
date materials and equipment to do a 
job and society is satisfied to pay a 
good price for work well done, but 
how can that same society expect 
teachers to be happy and do a good 
job without the necessary tools and 
rewards? Most teachers are in the 
profession because they enjoy their 
work in spite of the handicaps, but 
how much more efficient could they 
be if many of these problems were 
reduced for them? How many more 
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excellent teachers would remain in 
the classroom where they do a 
thorough job of being the front line 
of defense against ignorance and its 
allies if they were given the appro- 
priate recognitions! 

Were this problem limited to the 
individual or to his immediate family, 
as many mental health problems are, 
there would be little reason to raise 
the issue here but this is not true. The 
important fact is that the teacher is 
working with other people, partic- 
ularly with the children and ado- 
lescents whose learning, attitudes, 
philosophy, vocational choices, and 
all other developmental factors are 
influenced by the teacher who in turn 
can or cannot do the expected work 
well, depending in large part on his 
mental health. 

Raising questions and issues is 
often quite easy. Suggesting solu- 
tions can often be considerably more 
difficult. The solution to the teacher’s 
mental health problem, and conse- 
quently to the mental health and 
learning of the next generation, can 
be easily reduced if the society or the 
community is inteersted enough to 
make the effort, both financially and 
more importantly, psychologically in 
terms of status, prestige, and respon- 
sibility. 

There seem to be two major ap- 
proaches a community can use to 
encourage better mental health in 
teachers, and thus in everyone. One 
of these we might call Recognition 
and the other Time. Fortunately 
most teachers are in the profession 
because of interest (and teaching 
ability assures capability of being 
successful in many other areas), 


rather than as a means of securing a 
large financial reward. While 
teachers’ salaries are recognized as 
being low compared to other profes- 
sional groups, and while salary in- 
creases are generally appreciated and 
badly needed, the recognition given a 
teacher for making a significant con- 
tribution to the youth of the commu- 
nity is often a reward and stimulation 
which can, and does, more impor- 
tantly increase mental health of 
teachers. The nature of teaching is 
such that the “good” a teacher does is 
often not seen in any tangible form 
and may not be recognized by pupils 
until some time after leaving the 
teacher’s guidance. The rewards are 
therefore delayed and the compli- 
ments for “a good job well done” are 
not heard by the deserving person. 
Parents, on the other hand frequently 
see, at the time the pupil and 
teacher work together, the good influ- 
ence of the teacher. That is the time 
to make the positive comments heard 
and it is frequently this feedback 
which is important to mental health 
and morale. The teacher who knows 
his efforts are appreciated is generally 
the happy teacher, free to give his full 
attention and efforts to the pupils. 
Teachers possess knowledge con- 
cerning children and the learning 
process valuable to any community. 
How frequently is this ability and 
information used for the good of the 
whole community? When was a 
teacher last asked to share ideas, in- 
formation, and attitudes with parents 
or other adults? Teachers, because 
they are teachers, can, and usually are 
happy to, share these things with 
parents and the community in gen- 


eral. Being asked to share in this way 
is a means of reward to any profes- 
sional. A community can help itself 
by learning from its teachers while at 
the same time helping the mental 
health of its teachers through the use 
of Recognition. Techniques such as 
these are healthy and valuable and do 
not increase the tax rate or budget, 
but they do increase the usefulness of 
the teacher to the community, the 
school, and to each pupil, while im- 
proving the status of the teacher. 
Helping teachers’ mental health 
through the technique of Time does 
cost money, but a little money, very 
well used. Any professional person 
has the duty and responsibility of 
keeping abreast of the work going on 
in his field of competency and, where 
possible, to contribute to the research 
or literature in his area, but this re- 
quires time and energy. Energy can 
be found if the time is available and 
here the responsibility of the com- 
munity enters into the picture. Just 
as industry has found there is in- 
creased production when time is 
taken from work periods for a coffee- 
break, so will a community find that 
teaching and learning will be im- 
proved if time is given to teachers to 
relax, to review, to prepare and to 
study during the work day. We do 
not expect a person to run constantly 
for hours on end as he goes about his 
daily work but we do expect such 
speeded-up constant reactions from 
teachers when they are expected to 
be with students all day, every day 
without a period of relief (and with- 
out giving the pupils a chance to be 
away from the teacher, also). 
Teachers should be provided with 
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time (and proper materials) to do 
library study and research during the 
work day. There should be provisions 
made for a time and place for staff 
conferences, not only to discuss, in 
a hurry-up way, the emergencies that 
arise from time to time but to offer 
the opportunity to carry out regular 
discussions and conversations con- 
cerning professional problems and 
issues, and to allow time for discuss- 
ing research, and to review and eval- 
uate procedures. While this is stated 
in terms of learning and curriculum 
it is also another aspect of good 
mental health. Good teaching, with 
consequent good learning, can take 
place only in a_ psychologically 
healthy atmosphere and giving the 
needed time to teachers is another 
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approach to such a healthy situation. 

Teachers point the way for the next 
generations. What they teach in the 
way of information, insights, problem 
solving ability, and similar areas will 
determine the level and degree of 
success in these areas of the next 
generation of adults. What the 
teacher passes on in the way of atti- 
tudes, impressions, and values will 
also be the basis for future adult be- 
havior. To a large extent all of this 
will be colored by the teacher’s 
mental health, and consequently it 
will in turn color the mental health 
of today’s pupils and tomorrow’s 
leaders. Aiding the mental health of 
teachers means aiding the mental 
health of an entire growing genera- 
tion. 


Teaching 
Spelling In 

The Elementary 
School 


There are certain criteria that 
teachers should follow when pupils 
are engaged in learning activities per- 
taining to spelling. These criteria or 
guidelines that teachers should follow 
would help pupils to achieve at an 
optimum rate in the area of spelling. 
Actually, these criteria are recom- 
mended by educators when pupils are 
involved in any learning activity in- 
volving the different curriculum areas 
of the elementary school. 

It is important for pupils to become 
proficient in spelling in order that 
they may be able to communicate 
well with others when utilizing writ- 
ing as a means of communication. To 
help pupils become “good spellers” 
so that they may be able to communi- 
cate well with others, the following 
criteria or guidelines should be fol- 
lowed by teachers so that optimum 
achievement in spelling will take 
place. 


Learning activities involving spell- 
ing should be purposeful. Too fre- 
quently, teachers follow a spelling 
textbook through with the pages in 
sequence as they are arranged in the 
textbook. Pupils may feel no purpose, 
then, basically in learning to spell 
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words. The textbook becomes the 
deciding factor in “what words” 
should be studied by pupils as well 
as “when” pupils should master the 
spelling of certain words. 

To have pupils feel that learning to 
spell a list of words is purposeful, a 
different approach should be used. 
When pupils need to write a business 
letter to actually order materials, like 
ordering free charts and pictures for 
a bulletin board display which relates 
to a science or social studies unit, 
they will sense a need to spell words 
well in order to communicate well 
with others. The child is ordering 
these charts and pictures, and he 
wants a response to his letter. There 
is a need then to become a “good 
speller.” Spelling textbooks may have 
a unit devoted to “Writing Letters.” 
This unit would have words which 
would be appropriate for pupils to 
learn to spell. They would feel a 
need to learn to spell these words 
correctly since the actual writing of a 
business letter will take place. 

The teacher could also plan with 
pupils in answer to the question, 
“What words should we know how to 
spell correctly in writing a business 
letter to order the needed charts and 
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pictures?” A list of words which 
pupils would need to master in spell- 
ing could result from this discussion. 

When pupils develop outlines, sum- 
maries, and reports, certain words 
may not be spelled correctly. The 
words each child misspells can be- 
come a “spelling list” to master for 
that particular child. These are words 
the child needs to learn to spell when 
he is communicating with others. 
There is a purpose involved in learn- 
ing to spell these words and that pur- 
pose would be to communicate well 
to others what has been written. 


Learning activities involving spell- 
ing should be meaningful. A pupil 
will learn to spell words sooner if he 
can read and pronounce words cor- 
rectly and know the meanings of 
words compared to an absence of 
these factors. A child cannot learn 
to spell a word if he cannot read it. 
Teachers must evaluate constantly to 
determine if each pupil in the class- 
room can read a word (identify it in 
print), before a child learns to spell 
that word. 


Sometimes, a child may be able to 
read a word in print, but he does not 
pronounce the word accurately. A 
child, for example, may pronounce 
the word “hen” with a ‘short a’ sound, 
thus, he spells that particular word 
“han.” A pupil may not spell 
“athletic” correctly because he pro- 
nounces the word “ath-a-let-ic.” The 
teacher needs to evaluate the kinds of 
errors that are made by pupils in 
spelling to determine if these errors 
are due to faulty pronunciation of 
words. 


Not knowing the meaning of a 
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word violates the criterion of mean- 
ingful learning activities in the area 
of spelling. A child may write the 
word “here” when writing the sen- 
tence “I here the noise in our back 
yard.” The words “here” and “hear” 
are homonyms; the two words are 
pronounced exactly alike and yet are 
spelled differently depending upon 
their use in a sentence. Pupils need 
to understand the difference in mean- 
ing between these homonyms (as well 
as other homonyms), and that the 
spelling of these words is determined 
by how the words are used in a 
sentence. Homonyms, such as to, too, 
and two; there and their; threw and 
through; heard and herd; new and 
knew; know and no, can _ present 
problems in spelling for pupils if their 
meanings are not clear. 

Contractions may cause spelling 
difficulty for pupils if their meanings 
lack clarity. The contraction “you're” 
may be spelled incorrectly as is in- 
dicated by a child writing the follow- 
ing sentence, “Your going to the play- 
ground after lunch.” The child may 
not be clear in his thinking pertaining 
to the spelling of contractions. 
“You're” refers to the words “you 
are, and the previous sentence could 
be read “You are going to the play- 
ground after lunch.” Whereas the 
meaning of “your” can be illustrated 
with several meaningful sentences, 
such as “Is that your cap?” or “Is your 
coat in the closet?” It, of course, 
would be incorrect to say “Is that you 
are cap?” or “Is you are coat in the 
closet?” “Your” refers to “whose” cap 
or coat in these two sentences. Pupils 
need to know the meaning of words 
if good spelling is to take place. This 


is true of any word that the pupil is 
to master in spelling. 


Learning activities involving spell- 
ing should provide for individual dif- 
ferences in the classroom. That 
individuals differ in height, weight, 
intelligence, achievement, back- 
ground of experiences, and motiva- 
tion is considered by educators as 
being crucial to learning activities 
that are provided by teachers for 
pupils. Too frequently, however, a 
teacher requires all pupils in a given 
classroom to master a list of spelling 
words from a spelling textbook. If, 
however, a teacher considers individ- 
ual differences in the classroom, 
pupils will differ much in how many 
words per week they can learn to 
spell. Child A indicates he can spell 
five words out of twenty from a spell- 
ing textbook per week. This child has 
feelings of failure because he learns 
to spell few words correctly per week. 
The teacher should perhaps expect 
this child to spell five words correctly 
out of five words studied per week. 
If the child is an underachiever, the 
teacher must stimulate him in order 
that the child will be able to spell 
correctly an increasing number of 
words per week. The child should 
eventually come to the place where 
the number of words he learns to 
spell correctly per week is in har- 
mony with his ability level. No child 
should be expected to learn to spell 
more words correctly per week than 
his ability level would indicate. 

Talented and gifted pupils need to 
have adequate provisions made for 
them in the area of spelling. Fre- 
quently, these pupils know how to 


spell words correctly from a list of 
words with little or no effort. Some 
may know how to spell all the words 
from a weekly list contained in a 
spelling textbook before these words 
are introduced by the teacher to 
pupils in the classroom. Units in so- 
cial studies and/or science can pro- 
vide additional words for talented 
and gifted pupils in the area of spell- 
ing. The teacher, cooperatively with 
these talented and gifted pupils, 
should select important spelling 
words from social studies and science 
units. 


Learning activities for pupils in 
spelling should be varied. Nothing 
destroys interest for pupils in spell- 
ing more than requiring each child 
in a classroom to write each word 
from a spelling list five or ten times. 
This exercise becomes routine and 
boring for pupils. Learning activities 
need to be varied for pupils so that 
pupil interest can be developed and 
maintained in spelling. 

Reputable spelling textbooks can 
provide pupils with some excellent 
learning activities. Other ways need 
to be found also to develop and main- 
tain pupil interest in spelling. Teach- 
ers should constantly develop pic- 
ture files whereby the pictures in 
the file relate to words studied by 
pupils in spelling. For example, a 
teacher could have the following 
pictures on a bulletin board; a shoe, 
fish, girl, ladder, boy, hammer, and 
watch. From the new words that 
pupils are to learn to spell, the 
word(s) is written which has the 
same beginning sound as shoe. Other 
new words in the list will also have 
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the same beginning sounds as does 
the abstract word which names each 
picture. Pupils are practicing the 
spelling of words as they engage in 
this learning activity. The teacher 
should have ample pictures so that 
pupils can practice spelling new 
words from a list where the new 
word ends the same way as a word 
that describes a picture. For example, 
on the bulletin board is a picture of 
a tractor. The word in the spelling 
list may be “rubber” which pupils 
would write which ends like “tractor.” 
Pupils again are practicing spelling 
in learning activities of this kind. The 
teacher could have a picture of a farm 
scene on the bulletin board, pupils 
would write sentences describing or 
telling about the farm scene; the 
words pupils would write would come 
from a list of spelling words which 
relate to the farm, such as “barn,” 
slrows os fi: silo, “cows.4 apigss 
“pasture,” and “chickens.” These are 
just a few examples of ways for 
teachers to vary learning activities 
provided for pupils in spelling. 
Other ways might be for pupils 
to work crossword puzzles, develop 
picture dictionaries, play scrabble, 
write a story, letter, or poem, in 
using the new words from a list of 
new spelling words. The _ teacher 
must strive constantly to develop 
and/or maintain pupil interest in 
spelling with a variety of interesting 
learning activities. 


Pupil progress in spelling should 
be evaluated continuously. There are 
certain questions that the teacher 
can ask himself pertaining to each 
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pupil’s progress in spelling. These 
questions are: 


1. Does the child utilize his knowl- 
edge of sounds of letters to help 
him in the spelling of words? 

2. Does the child lean too heavily 
upon phonetic sounds in spell- 
ing words when the word which 
is spelled contains certain ir- 
regularities in associating sym- 
bols with sounds? 

3. Does the child utilize the “sight 
method” in the spelling of 
words, particularly when the 
word which is spelled contains 
certain irregularities in associat- 
ing symbols with sounds? 

4. Does the child improve in spell- 
ing in his daily written work 
involving all curriculum areas in 
the elementary school? 


5. Is there a “transfer of learning” 
for each child whereby the 
words that have been mastered 
in spelling from a list are also 
spelled correctly in the daily 
written work that is engaged in, 
such as writing summaries, out- 
lines, poems, stories, reviews, 
and letters? 

6. Does the child appear to be 
interested in the correct spell- 
ing of words? 

7. Does the child understand the 
meaning of words he is learn- 
ing to spell and can he use 
these words correctly in sen- 
tences? 

8. Does the child feel that there 
is a purpose or reason for learn- 
ing to spell words correctly? 


Teachers and 


Work Outside 
of Leach ing 


To what extent do graduate stu- 
dents who are teachers “moonlight,” 
that is, work outside their regular 
teaching assignments? Do they feel 
it is necessary to work outside of 
teaching to support their families? 
How many hours do they work? Do 
they feel that such outside work af- 
fects their teaching adversely? These 
and other questions were asked and 
aswered in the present investigation. 


METHOD USED 

The subjects were students in sev- 
eral classes of required courses in 
education for the Master’s Degree. 
They were professional teachers in 
service, and most of them were em- 
ployed in the city, or environs, of 
Rochester, New York. 

A questionnaire was administered 
to the above students during their 
classes. Replies were unsigned and 
participation was voluntary. Usable 
returns were received from 76 males 
and 86 females, a total of 162 experi- 
enced teachers. Of these 38 men and 
65 women taught in elementary 
school, 20 men and 17 women in 
junior high, and 18 men and 6 women 
in senior high. 

How Many Work: 


The question, “Do you work at 
other things than teaching?” was 


ORLO L. DERBY 
State University College 
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asked. The following table shows 
the results of this question. 


Table I 
Male Female 
Yes 34 10 
% 45% 12% 
No 42, 76 
% 55% 88% 
Total 76 86 


It will be seen that approximately 
four times as many men teachers as 
women teachers worked outside of 
teaching, 45% of the men replying 
affirmatively while only ten women 
or 12% replied in this fashion. 


Necessary to Work: 


The question, “Is it necessary that 
you work outside of teaching in order 
to support the family?” was asked. 
Table II gives the results of this 
question. 











Table II 
Male Female 
Yes 28 5 
% 40% 6% 
No 4] 70 
% 60% 94% 
Total 69 10 
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Nearly seven times the percentage 
of males felt it was necessary to work 
outside of teaching as females; 40% 
as opposed to 6% of the women teach- 
ers. 


Dependents Supported: 


“How many dependents besides 
yourself do you support, 50% or 
more?” was the next question asked. 
The table below shows the results of 
this question. 





Table III 
Male Female 
0 23 49 
% 32% 79% 
1 13 9 
% 18% 15% 
223 27. 4 
% 38% 6% 
4-6 8 0 
% 11% 0% 
Total Tl 62 





More than 79% of the women an- 
swering supported no dependents, 
while 32% of the men answered in 
this category. Thirty-eight percent 
of the men supported 2-3 dependents, 
while only six percent of the women 
answering supported that many de- 
pendents. Eleven percent of the men 
supported 4-6 dependents while none 
of the women supported that many. 
Reasons for Not Working 


If Not Necessary 


“If not, why do you work?” was the 
next question asked. The males who 
didn’t have to work but did reported 
such things as “enjoy working” (3); 


saving money for graduate work (2), 
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supplement income and pay off debts 
(2). The women teachers replied, 
“enjoy work” (4), “want extra money” 
(3), “mental stimulation” (5), and 
various other reasons. Some women 
worked in order to provide for their 
children’s education. 


Hours Worked. 

“How many hours do you work out- 
side of teaching during the regular 
school year per day? per week?” 


Various numbers of hours, were re- 
ported for this. Six males reported 
that they worked two hours per day, 
four reported three hours, and two 
four hours per day. Eight reported 
they worked 20 hours per week, four 
said ten hours per week. Only scat- 
tered reports were received from five 
women, one including 40-50 hours 
(presumably housework). 


Effect of Working on Teaching 

“Do you feel that this outside work 
affects your teaching adversely?” 
Table IV gives these results. 








Table IV 
Male Female 
Yes 5 1 
No a2 21 
Total oY a2, 





Only five men and one woman felt 
that it did affect teaching. Presum- 
ably those not working did not an- 
swer. 


Would You Stop? 


“Would you stop work outside of 
teaching if you could?” Table V an- 
swers this. 


Table V 








Male Female 
Yes oe oD 
No 8 14 
Didn’t 
Answer 35 54 





The great majority of men answer- 
ing replied affirmatively to this ques- 
tion. Only five women or one fourth 
of those answering agreed that they 
would stop if they could. 


What Kind of Work? 

Men reported that their outside 
jobs included coaching (4), painting 
(5), barber (1), cutting grass (1), 
truck driver (1), sales work (6), 
curriculum work (1), recreation work 
(4), Also included were teaching 
night school and summer school (3), 
farming (1), and IBM operator (1). 

Women teachers reported extra 
jobs as: saleswomen (2), summer 
swim instructor (1), waitress (1), 
and clerk (1), and physiotherapy 
during the summer (1). 


Summary of Results 

This study involved 76 men teach- 
ers and 86 women teachers taking 
summer session and extension classes 
at a New York State University Col- 
lege. They were given a question- 
naire relative to their jobs outside 
of teaching. 

Forty-five percent of the men teach- 
ers held jobs outside of teaching, 
while only 12% of the women teach- 
ers did so. Their jobs ranged from 
truck driver to recreation supervisor 
for the men. Many of the jobs bore 


no relationship to that of teaching, 
for example, jewelry store salesman. 
Jobs of women included clerk, wait- 
ress, swim instructor, and the like. 

Twenty-eight men out of 34 who 
said they worked felt it was neces- 
sary for them to do so, and five out 
of the ten women who said they 
worked felt it necessary to do so. 
This was supported by the fact that 
67% of the men had from 1-6 de- 
pendents to support. Only 21% of the 
women had from 1-6 dependents to 
support. 


Conclusions and Observations 

If this study is characteristic, near- 
ly half of men teachers who are also 
graduate students, work outside of 
teaching. They believe they need 
to work, as is evidenced by their 
incomes, and by the dependents they 
support. A much smaller proportion 
of women students do work and feel 
they need to work. 

The wisdom of nearly half of men 
teachers working in addition to their 
teaching may be questioned. We have 
built up in our minds the picture of 
the professional teacher who gives his 
efforts as a professional person to the 
children in his charge. Can this be 
done when individuals work from 2-8 
hours per day and 10-25 hours per 
week outside of teaching? 

The remedy for this condition 
would seem to be to increase re- 
muneration from teaching to the 
point where individuals could devote 
their full time to teaching. Perhaps 
also we should increasingly empha- 
size the professional aspects of the 
teaching process. 
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New Wine: 
Model Letters 


for Composition 


I remember, as a_tenth-grader, 
writing letter after letter in English 
class, including Formal and Informal 
Invitations, Newsy Letters, Thank- 
you Notes, Letters of Application, of 
Ordering, of Complaint, of Inquiry, 
and so on and on into a dreary spring. 
Each form letter in the textbook was 
accompanied by a model, some ex- 
hortatory prose, and an _ exercise: 
“Now write a letter of your own... .” 


All this was in the Forties, which 
was surely no golden age in American 
education, and the decline of letter 
writing as a pedagogical device must 
be viewed generally as a happy de- 
velopment. Hopefully better things 
have taken its place. But can letter- 
writing be usefully revived as a 
medium for teaching sound general 
principles of composition, or even of 
rhetoric? The possibilities are en- 
couraging. 


The letters reproduced here were 
prepared for teaching seventh or 
eighth graders something about the 
value of specific detail in their writ- 
ing. They are intended to support 
other models as well as verbal and 
pictorial exercises in close observa- 
tion, inference, and purposeful selec- 
tion. They are not genuine communi- 
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cations, but instead were carefully 
constructed to bring up particular 
questions for discussion. As a result, 
they have an unshakeable aura of 
artificiality about them, but this will 
not cause any concern to the teacher 
or learner. After all, a tackling dum- 
my is a patently artificial device. 


Letter #1: Describing an Object 


1214 Palmetto Drive 
Toledo, Ohio 
June 8, 1967 


Dear Tommy, 


I imagine you'll be surprised to 
hear from me so soon, but some- 
thing happened yesterday that I 
know youll want to hear about 
right away. 


Do you remember Harry Borden, 
who used to live on Fuller Road? 
Well, last night about seven he 
called me and told me to look out 
my back window. Guess what I 
saw: a flying saucer! Actually, a 
whole bunch of flying saucers! 


Don't start thinking that I’ve 
finally cracked up, because I saw 
everything as clearly as you are 
seeing this letter. Besides, prac- 
tically half the neighborhood saw it 


too, and the whole thing was writ- 
ten up in this morning’s Ledger. 
Ill send you a clipping when I get 
an extra copy. 


The first thing I saw was a bluish 
light behind the trees, as if some- 
one had a searchlight back there. 
Then the light seemed to rise, and 
I could see that the light was com- 
ing from three separate glowing 
objects that were hovering in a 
straight line above the earth. 


I don’t know how far away 
they were, so I can’t tell the size. 
Youll see from the newspaper 
that some people said they were 
“cigar shaped.” They didn’t strike 
me that way, though. To me they 
were more football-shaped, ex- 
cept tapering more at one end 
than the other. 


For about ten seconds they just 
stayed motionless. As I said, the 
light from them was blue, but there 
were little flecks of red and purple 
coming and going too. The light 
wasn't steady, like an electric light, 
but more like a gas flame on a 
blowtorch. 


After a few seconds the three 
lights shifted around. They came 
closer together, and then they shot 
straight up, still in a line, and went 
out of sight. That was the last 
anyone saw of them. 


Imagine what an uproar the 
town was in all night. Youll see 
from the Ledger that people gave 
different reports of the things. A 
weatherman from the University 
says it was only a special, freakish 
kind of lightning, not flying saucers 


at all. But all I know is what I saw. 

lll write to you if anything else 
happens or we see any other 
strange sights. 


Your friend, 


Comments: 


This letter has two main purposes: 
to tell what happened, and to de- 
scribe the appearance of some objects 
in detail. The first of these purposes, 
telling what happened, will be dis- 
cussed in a later lesson. Another pur- 
pose was to answer the question, 
“What did the ‘flying saucers’ look 
like?” In answering that question, the 
writer gives information about all 
these things: 


What color was the light? Where 
did it appear? What did it resemble? 
How many lights were there? What 
were their positions? 

What was their shape? 
How did they move? 


What was their appearance as 
they hovered? 
In addition, two other questions 
are considered but not answered: 
How large were the objects? 
How far away were they? 
You can see that the writer has 
provided a great deal of information— 
detail—to help his reader. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Two paragraphs mention the 
color of the light. What explains the 
differences between the two descrip- 
tions? 

2. What is gained by comparing 
the light to a searchlight and to a 
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blowtorch? Should the writer have 
limited himself to information about 
size, shape, intensity, and so forth, 
without making comparisons? 

3. Are there any other questions 
about the appearance of the lights 
that the writer has not answered (be- 
sides those noted in the Comments )? 
If you had the job of investigating 
these sightings, what further ques- 
tions might you ask, other than the 
ones answered in the letter? Limit 
yourself to questions to which the 
writer of the letter might be expected 
to know the answers from his obser- 
vation. 


Assignment: 

The description in the letter is 
limited strictly to the appearance of 
the objects (“What do they look 
likeP”). Imagine the answers to some 
of the following questions (or similar 
ones of your own choosing) and re- 
write the letter to include the new 
information. 

Did the objects make any sound? 
Did they create a wind? 
Did the light give off any heat 
that the observer could feel? 
Was any fuel vapor or odor left 
in the air? 
If you wish, you may shorten the let- 
ter by leaving out some of the details 
about appearance, but keep enough 
of these details so the reader can 
still “picture” it. 
Letter #42: Describing a Scene 


Saturday 
Dear Mother, 


In my last letter, long as it was, 
I forgot to tell you the most im- 
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portant thing about my room—the 
view! It’s almost unbelievable, es- 
pecially for a city person like me. 
The house is built into the side of 
a hill, and I can see for miles down 
into the valley and over a couple of 
low hills. I’m lucky to be here now, 
because fall is the most beautiful 
time of year in this part of the 
country. 


Right below the window I can 
see the tops of hundreds of for- 
sythia bushes that cling along an 
old stone wall on the edge of the 
property. Then, further back, there 
is a bunch of maples—some with 
brown leaves, some with yellow, 
and some with a marvelous bright 
red. The air is filled with falling 
leaves, and already the ground is 
covered with them. 


The hills are covered mostly 
with pine trees, which look very 
dark green, almost black, from this 
distance. As the land rises and falls 
in low hills I can see some roads 
and some intersections with little 
clumps of houses around them. All 
the houses in this area seem to be 
painted white. Some of the inter- 
sections have traffic lights, and at 
night I like to watch the tiny wink- 
ing change from red to green, green 
to red, like Christmas lights in a 
doll house. 


I really love it here. 


Love, 


Comments: 


Notice the way the details are or- 


ganized here. The writer doesn’t skip 
around in space, but begins with de- 


tails that are close by and proceeds 
into the distance. 


The first paragraph has a special 
purpose. It sets the writer’s “point of 
view” by telling where the observer 
was, who she was (a “city person” ) 
and what was the time of year. 


> 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What kind of detail is especially 
emphasized—sizes and shapes, colors, 
or patterns? Do you think the em- 
phasis is appropriate, considering that 
the subject of the description is a fall 
scene? 


2. If the writer had been standing 
outside instead of in a room, some 
details other than appearance might 
have been included: sounds, odors, 
the feel of the wind, for example. 
What other details might you have 
added if you had been describing the 


scene from outside? 


Assignment: 


Write an imaginary letter in which 
you tell about a scene you have ob- 
served. The scene may be anything 
you wish, but assume that your 
reader has never seen the things you 
are describing. 


Notice that nothing in these com- 
ments or discussions relates to head- 
ings, salutations, or complimentary 
closes. Matters like those, though 
they must sooner or later be taught, 
are not directly relevant to the act of 
writing. The emphasis is steadily on 
content, on the communication rather 
than the mechanics or structure. The 
instruction tries to develop the con- 
cept that letters, like any other “kind 
of writing,” should transmit pertinent, 
coherent information in an under- 
standable form. 
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UO SLS. Libraries: 
A branch of 
O SLA. 


The United States Information 
Agency (U.S.LA.) was established 
by the Reorganization Agency Plan 8 
of 1953 and went into effect August 
1, 1953 to carry out international in- 
formation activities as authorized by 
the United States Information and 
Education Exchange Act of 1948. 

The United States Information 
Service (U.S.I.S.) is the outward sign 
and voice of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency, an activity closely 
related to and implementing the For- 
eign Service of the State Department 
under whose head it operates. 

The agency does not limit itself to 
news. In its effort to explain foreign 
policy overseas, to further U.S. for- 
eign policy objectives, to promote 
a better understanding by making 
known our way of life, our aspirations 
and know-how, the U.S.I.A. uses 
every form of mass media; press, film, 
radio, television, cultural exchange, 
personal contact of its officers and the 
services of the 168 libraries they have 
established throughout the world. 

A project to visit some of these 
libraries was prompted by articles 
on the destruction of these American 
libraries abroad searched for from 
January of the year 1966. The actual 
flight to the first library visited in 
Tokyo took place on June 11, 1966. 
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Before contacting the libraries to be 
visited it was decided to develop the 
project on the following points: 

Observation of the physical loca- 
tion and equipment. 

Philosophy of selection of informa- 
tional material—organization, sources, 
dispersal and estimated expense of 
the operation. 

Personnel: National origins, prepa- 
ration, responsibilities and duties 
within the library and without. 

Services rendered—on the premises 
and outside the library. 

Clientele: Classes, interests, and 
manner of stimulating new users. 

Self evaluation: How the library 
feels it measures up to its aspirations. 

Observations on individual charac- 
teristics of each, as well as the out- 
ward signs of the fulfillment of the 
planned purpose of the libraries. 

The ideal of the State Department 
is that the library be in the central 
part of the city with the reading 
room on the street level to serve as 
an invitation to the men-on-the-street 
as a resting place of convenience and 
thus becoming a habit, as well as to 
the students, professionals, statesmen 
or businessmen who come with a par- 
ticular intent. 

This central location has been hard 
to maintain since the buildings are 


principally rental property, very dear 
and long occupied in these old cities. 
The size is limited by these objectives, 
also. However, many fulfill the ideal, 
but others are in gardens as near as 
possible to the center and several are 
magnificent palaces or former town 
houses of wealthy and noble natives. 


The gardens surrounding many of 
these libraries serve as the out- 
door theater for documentary films, 
speakers, concerts, exhibits, and other 
activities which will be mentioned 
later. Some Indian, Egyptian, and 
Spanish libraries were too beautiful 
and impressive to be a real invitation 
to the man on or from the street. 


The furniture in most cases is stan- 
dard, but always the hue and cry is 
for more space and informational ma- 
terial. The exception is Japan. Pro- 
duction of books and supplying their 
own books to our U.S.I.A. libraries 
has advanced to such proportions that 
these libraries feel the strain of the 
demands made on them less than any 
others visited. 


The U.S.LS. library is expected to 
avoid competition with or substitu- 
tion for a local library. It is a service 
to the natives of the land. 


Americans living in foreign coun- 
tries complain constantly that the 
U.S.LS. libraries do not satisfy their 
needs for recreation or study (wait 
until they are informed that the 
U.S.LA. has decided against purchase 
of Roland Nevans and Robert Novaks’ 
book Lyndon B. Johnson: Exercise of 
Power, 1966). These complaints tes- 
tify to the strictness of purpose of the 
U.S.I.A. service to and for our foreign 
neighbors. 


The procedures for selecting books 
follow the pattern used by large pub- 
lic libraries in the U.S.A. Each library 
selects those best suited to the read- 
ing interests of its native patrons and 
which meet the criteria established 
by the U.S.A. and emphasize infor- 
mation about the U.S.—its people, cul- 
ture, institutions, politics, problems, 
and achievements. Some are selected 
to present different views on national 
and international issues, or to counter 
hostile propaganda. Others reflect the 
intellectual, artistic, and spiritual heri- 
tage as well as developmental trends. 

At the mention of “problems” I 
should like to digress to the points 
of the most obvious differences be- 
tween many Asians and most of our- 
selves. 

We tend to consider a problem and 
its solution in the light of how it 
“ought” to be. 

They seem to start with a problem 
and its solution “as it is” and exists. 

To them a change is not an evolu- 
tion, step by step, but rather a cata- 
pulting over whole civilization. 

They are convulsed, on the one 
hand by the attempt to disassociate 
them from a group—family, town, 
etc._to the individual concept we 
hold. They do not easily grasp per- 
sonal involvement. 

On the other hand, they are un- 
familiar with the organized political, 
religious, and social patterns we live 
by. 

These mental and spiritual modes 
of thinking are the motivating sources 
of much of their reading curiosity 
and are guide lines that must be taken 
into consideration in the selection of 


books. 
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There is a similarity in the initial 
collections since certain reference and 
basic Americana are required in all 
libraries, but from then on the devel- 
opment of each library is the respon- 
sibility of the American officer in 
charge. 

The American open-shelf library 
without charge for use of the books 
is a source of astonishment to most of 
the users and is unique in the world. 

U.S.L.A. approved budget to cover 
salaries and all operational expenses 
during the fiscal year 1965 was $140,- 
254,000.00—less than the cost of a 
single combat loaded Polaris subma- 
rine. 

These librarians are a dedicated lot 
and although they have suspicion, 
understaffing, and the usual other 
library problems to struggle with they 
have an enthusiastic following. Theirs 
is a real contact between the United 
States and the minds of those on the 
outposts of our influence. 

All the U.S.L.S. librarians in a city 
are directed by the American Foreign 
Service Officer sent out by the 
U.S.LA. who is a librarian. The officer 
is aided by locally hired English 
speaking assistants who operate the 
libraries in the contact positions, show 
the films, translate the texts and dis- 
play the exhibits in the never ending 
job of interpreting the United States 
in its policies and ideals abroad. 

Many of the local librarians have 
been to accredited library schools in 
this country and there is a continual 
exchange among local libraries with 
concentrated studies and workshops 
spreading the American know-how 
and stimulating interest within and 
without the library among librarians. 
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The agency invites the librarians from. 
surrounding schools and universities, 
as well as government interested em- 
ployees, to participate in their semi- 
nars. The American Library Associa- 
tion is particularly active where there 
are clustered groups of librarians as 
in the countries and islands around 
the Pacific Ocean. 

In 1953 the McCarthy investiga- 
tions of alleged subversive activities 
and influences centered its attacks 
on these libraries and librarians. To- 
day, they are attacked more bitterly 
by anti-Americans than any other of 
our activities abroad. 

Three libraries I visited (Taipei, 
Calcutta, Cairo) had just reorganized 
after being sacked by organized peo- 
ple of the area. The rebuilding had 
been slow to take place and the local 
people began to provide buildings 
themselves. In Cairo, we delayed so 
long that a wealthy Egyptian turned 
over his magnificent home and gar- 
dens for what has become the John 
F. Kennedy Library—U.S.I.S. Other 
libraries have been destroyed in 
Bogota, Baghdad, Athens, Beirut, 
Algiers, and Cyprus. 

In the struggle to fight ignorance, 
misunderstanding and suspicion, there 
is a consistent program of films and 
music, lectures, exhibits, civic devel- 
opment activities, and American stu- 
dies scheduled. The libraries provide 
theatres (inside and outside), equip- 
ment and seating for these activities. 
English teaching programs attracting 
more than a million and a half adults 
since 1953 are the envy of all other 
nations and prove to be living exam- 
ples of international cooperation on 
the people to people level. 


Books, pamphlets, magazines, and 
newspapers are produced by the local 
U.S.I.S. presses in many cases. Trans- 
lations of materials such as features, 
picture stories, backgrounds and com- 
mentaries interpreting U.S. policies 
are adapted at U.S.LS. posts for dis- 
persal by the libraries. 

Most of the libraries take about 200 
magazines on general subjects. They 
hold them for about five years and 
after that they are dispensed to the 
people who have made the first bid 
for them. If a party reads a magazine 
that is of particular interest, he may 
go to the desk and make a request 
for that magazine and when it comes 
time to discard it the library will 
send the bidder a reminder of his re- 
quest and hold it for a given time 
and then notify the next bidder. This 
file is enormous and it is no surprise 
to find that the articles on the Ken- 
nedy personalities and family life are 
most in demand. 

In 1964 the agency assisted in the 
publication and distribution of some 
12.7 million books. Meanwhile, 200,- 
000 books are added annually to the 
shelves. 

The language texts are more often 
nursery rhymes, fairy tales, English 
and American folk tales and classics. 

Many of these texts were prepared 
in the interlinear fashion like the old 
Latin and Greek “pony’—certainly a 
weapon against frustration. 

Hong Kong and Japan require 
English as a second language and 
their exhibits of childrens’ books 
around American holidays are antici- 
pated from season to season. 

All Americans who live in these 
foreign lands felt that the native taste 


of the reading public was well above 
the cut of Americans. Especially was 
this commented upon in India. 

With the emphasis in selection of 
material on the local interests it is 
easy to hold their clients once they 
snag them, but since they are so much 
more class conscious, even in public 
than we are, the regular patrons tend 
to be of one group. In Calcutta 
there are more than a hundred local 
libraries, yet the U.S.LS. library has 
more visitors and lends more books 
in one week than the other ninety- 
nine. The programs and exhibits are 
well advertised and serve as the big- 
gest stimulus for the new users. 

Exhibits of American products in 
the Far East have been visited by 
more than five million people. The 
actual capsules of John Glenn and 
Walter Schirra have been viewed by 
over seven million people. Other 
widely seen exhibits deal with the 
Berlin Wall, the Negro progress in 
the U.S., the Alliance for Progress, 
the best in American fine arts, labor, 
industry, and agriculture. 

Displays and promotions are highly 
developed and usually organized 
under the trained hand of an artist, 
photographer or artisan who does 
nothing else. They carry these ex- 
hibits into the surrounding areas to 
folk festivals and independent busi- 
nesses. 

The U.S.1.S. staff is encouraged to 
enter local competition. In Hong 
Kong, Chui-Tse Hung was being hon- 
ored because his exhibit in the Shuing 
Department Store at Kowloon mark- 
ing American Goods Week had been 
given first prize. 

In addition to sending background 
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and lecture materials on various as- 
pects of American music, U.S.LS. 
shipped 27,000 records and 11,700 
musical scores to its posts in 1964. 

The accommodations for many 
groups that met in the U.S.LA. library 
buildings such as permanent club 
rooms for students who had gone to 
school in the U.S., scheduled use of 
classrooms for free adult English 
classes, theaters (inside and out) for 
lecture series, concerts and listening 
rooms for music as well as space for 
square dancing (Bangalore) further 
seals the interest in things American 
and nourished the natural native in- 
terest in the offerings we could make 
in music, dancing, the arts, orchestras 
and bands as well as the conductors 
and leaders, drama, classic as well as 
modern (especially Freud on Broad- 
way), crafts all of which stimulate 
the cultural exchange movement. 

Radios and televisions are available 
as sources for programs as receiving 
sets for documentaries, special dra- 
matic, and historical events, and series 
programs on cultural subjects, English 
lessons, etc. 

There are counseling _ services 
offered for students planning to come 
to America, and for their parents as 
well. Club rooms provided for stu- 
dents who have been to the U.S. to 
school and their activities make them 
available to aid the counselors in ad- 
vising prospective students and their 
parents. 

Education in those countries gen- 
erally comprises a one book study of 
a subject, and our coverage often en- 
compasses several texts in the same 
subject in one semester. This is one 
of the scholastic hurdles returned stu- 
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dents and counselors attempt to aid 
the embarking students to overcome. 
(This problem is even more disturb- 
ing to the students than the language 
barrier. ) 

Then there are the money, clothes, 
social customs, etc. to prepare the 
student to handle before he comes to 
this country and it has become a 
growing concern of the U.S.LA. 
Services. 

Counseling is offered to adults who 
would come to this country as tourists 
and businessmen, as well as the par- 
ents who were sending their children 
to this country to school. 

The counseling services in Hong 
Kong extends itself well beyond the 
student or even the area. Their clients 
include professional men, business- 
men, and investors for all the Asian 
Coast facing on the Pacific. 

Mrs. Joan Addiscott of the Hong 
Kong Library runs a regular column 
in the China Mail, an English lan- 
guage newspaper with an Asian dis- 
tribution. (The newspapers, even the 
New York Times, are printed on ‘air 
avion’ skin type paper and are 
smaller than the originals. ) 

In addition to the attractive, well 
trained, and knowledgeable people I 
met through this study a most fas- 
cinating aspect was tracing the eco- 
nomical, sociological, political, and 
cultural trends of these ancient civil- 
izations through their demand on the 
use of the U.S.LS. libraries. 

This angle was further aided by an 
introductory lecture given the first 
or second day after touching down 
on a country by a sociology profes- 
sor from a nearby university (some- 


times liberal—sometimes conserva- 


tive). These gentlemen or women 
were natives. They gave the origins, 
evolution, and future plans of their 
countries as they saw them. This— 
and renewal of the historical move- 
ments and the introduction to the 
nations’ images of themselves served 
as fine guide lines for a study of their 
present interests and trends. 

Another source of enlightenment 
was the conversations I had with the 
natives as we waited in the streets or 
gardens for the doors of the libraries 
to open. (The libraries open late in 
the East.) The first time it was by 
accident that I arrived too early at 
a Japanese library where I struck up 
a conversation with the people clus- 
tered about. It proved so profitable 
that I developed it as a stratagem. 
The foreigners were happy too. They 
were able to practice their English 
on me. 

One of the characteristics of their 
libraries and interests that really in- 
trigued me was the popularity of the 
enormous and threadbare collection 
of U.S. college and university cata- 
logues in all the libraries. 

In studying the tabulated reference 
questions these further interests were 
turned up: 

Japan, Hong Kong, Singapore, Ma- 
nila, and Bangkok are greatly inter- 
ested in markets, marketing, import 
and export financing, as well as 
budget. 

Japan, Egypt, and Iran, in commer- 
cial formulae, i.e., sugar and oil re- 
fineries. 

Thailand, Egypt, India, Iran in 
engineering, transportation, irrigation 
and flood control. 


In all businesses with foreign 


offices, U. S. building codes, cor- 
respondence courses in business, con- 
struction know-how (Asian countries 
construct their scaffolding of bamboo 
tied by hand with reeds before the 
most modern buildings—even the Hil- 
tons), advertising are given serious 
study in these thriving countries fac- 
ing the Pacific. (What Japan has 
done with neon lights in Tokyo is 
worthy of a special night excursion 
into the Ginza area—but go early, 
everything closes in Japan by eleven 
o'clock. ) 

There is not much interest in politi- 
cal speeches, but rather the emphasis 
is on political activity; conventions in 
the U.S., Civil Liberties Union, House 
UnAmerican Activities, labor unions, 
women’s compensation, and social re- 
forms, most of which they have in 
some form. But the comparisons 
create much conversation. There is a 
constant request for the purposes of 
these organizations, names and home 
or business addresses of leaders of 
such movements. 

Professional know-how, training, 
available scholarships, low Medicare, 
hospitals and clinics attracted all the 
nations I visited. 

Taipei was particularly interested 
in taxes, double taxation avoidance, 
applied science, space, and television. 

In Manila, Bangkok, Egypt, Spain, 
Morocco, and Gibraltar there is no 
manufacturing of heavy machinery— 
especially automobiles (most are sent 
in and have to be assembled ) so there 
is a tremendous demand for mechani- 
cal handbooks. 

Flying, planes and their relation to 
freight and transportation of tourists, 
fires the world’s imagination. 
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Interest in International law and 
trade regulations is further stimulated 
by the presence of SEATO Head- 
quarters in Bangkok. 


The shocker was Spain’s with- 
drawal of their scientific collections 
which U.S.I.A. had given to nearby 
universities (in order to comply with 
government attitudes, I was led to 
surmise). Instead, there was a big 
buildup of the humanities—literature, 
history, and sociology. 


I hit upon a Moroccan library 
during a break period. Two native 
men were filing in card trays. I sat 
down at the table in the public read- 
ing room and tried to talk to them. 
They clammed up and suggested that 
if I wanted to know anything about 
their people I should go to the Com- 
mission on Tourists for information, 
which proves that you may speak the 
same words but there is an enormous 
job to communicate and overcome 
the suspicion created by strangeness 
in cultures and looks by great num- 
bers of people the world over. This 
is one of the intangible jobs of the 
U.S.LA. libraries and possibly their 
greatest frustration, and by the same 
token may be their greatest achieve- 
ment and service to their country. 


The most popular library we could 
open anywhere in the world would 
be in Moscow as was made evident 
by our book section of the exhibition 
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in Sokolniki Park in the summer of 
1959. The Soviets have steadfastly 
refused to allow one to be opened, 
but it is reported they will accept 
donations of books to the University 
of Moscow or the Moscow Public 
Library. 

Is it too hopeful to visualize the 
day when these beginnings may be 
the instrument of peace? 


List of USIS Libraries Visited 
. Tokyo (Japan) 
. Kobe (Japan) 
. Kyoto (Japan) 
. Osaka (Japan) 
. Sapporo (Japan) 
. Sendai (Japan) 
. Hiroshima (Japan) 
. Yokohama (Japan) 
. Taipei (Nationalist China) 
. Hong Kong (S.E. China) 
. Manila (Philippines) 
. Singapore (Federation of Malaysia) 
. Bangkok (Thailand) 
. Banaras (India) 
. New Delhi (India) 
. Bangalore (India) 
. Tehran (Iran) 
. Cairo (United Arab Republic) 
. Alexandria (Egypt) 
. Lisbon (Portugal) 
21. Madrid (Spain) 
22. Tangier (Morocco) 
23. Rabat (Morocco) 
24, Fez (Morocco) 
25. Casablanca (Morocco) 
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Needed: 
Learning Tools 


For the 
Deprived Child 


It is generally recognized in educa- 
tional circles that culturally deprived 
students need to develop foremost a 
sound grasp of language arts skills. 
The communicative skills serve as the 
bridge to knowledge. Limitations in 
the communicative skills leave the 
student poorly equipped to deal effec- 
tively with classroom instruction. 
However, one of the main weaknesses 
of the language arts program for 
disadvantaged youth has been the 
tendency on the part of the teachers 
to over-verbalize to the students who, 
through lack of experience with 
words, conceptual ideas, and abstrac- 
tions, are left frustrated and thwarted. 
The printed material used in the 
classroom in most instances has been 
found to be totally inadequate. 

New textbooks will have to be 
written for the use of the culturally 
deprived child, but much can be ac- 
complished with audiovisual materials 
and techniques. The culturally de- 
prived child by his very nature must 
be stimulated for learning through 
direct experiences. Ray states, “ 
some of the learning problems of 
children who fit into the category 
often labeled ‘culturally deprived’ will 
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be lessened if their experience back- 
ground is enlarged and enriched 
through selected visual and aural ex- 
periences.” The teacher of the cul- 
turally deprived child must be able 
to select and properly use the correct 
teaching media material that will pro- 
vide the experiences necessary for the 
particular child’s lack of appropriate 
background. 

Over the last several years the 
authors have had the opportunity to 
discuss the use of audiovisual media 
with approximately three hundred 
teachers and administrators from New 
York, Cleveland, Shaker Heights, and 
Charlotte. The consensus was that a 
serious gap exists between the audio- 
visual technology available and the 
preparation necessary for implemen- 
tation. The authors also examined 
questionnaire replies from twenty- 
four teachers who taught in an ESEA 
summer project, grades one through 
eight, in North Carolina during the 
summer, 1966. All of these teachers 
expressed an urgent need for in- 
service instruction in the utilization 
of teaching media for disadvantaged 
youth. The teachers frankly stated 
that they had received little, if any, 
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training in the various kinds of equip- 
ment and materials which were pur- 
chased for specific use in the ESEA 
summer project. Consequently, they 
were not prepared to implement new 
media devices in their instructional 
programs. 

Although modern technology pro- 
vides a wide range of materials for 
the selection by the teacher, the lack 
of preparation and experience in 
audiovisual media has inhibited many 
teachers from integrating these new 
devices in their daily lessons. It is 
only when we recognize that it is in 
the area of language development, 
and particularly with respect to the 
abstract dimension of verbal function- 
ing, that the culturally deprived child 
manifests the greatest degree of in- 
tellectual retardation will the pro- 
grams for these children be meaning- 
fully developed around the visual and 
auditory experiences they can under- 
stand.” 

There is an evident need in the 
teaching profession to examine and 
re-evaluate the pre-service and in- 
service education of teachers, with 
particular emphasis on assessing 
learning resources. Teachers need to 
be prepared psychologically to ex- 
plore the resources and to effectively 
utilize them in a positive, constructive 
fashion in their everyday classroom 
instruction. Once the basic funda- 
mentals of audiovisual media have 
been assimilated by the teacher, the 
specific application to culturally de- 
prived students becomes the next 
question which needs to be explored. 

The current stockpile of hardware 
in the audiovisual field is more than 
adequate for the task of improving 
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the educational offerings to the de- 
prived child. New techniques in the 
use of this equipment is what is neces- 
sary. The software is a different 
story—the commercial products have 
all been designed for the normal class- 
room environment. Manufacturers 
have not been convinced up to this 
time that a profitable market exists 
for special materials and supplies 
oriented to the deprived child. The 
burden will fall on the classroom 
teacher and local systems to prepare 
the materials pertinent to their unique 
needs until enough demand is gen- 
erated to bring the professional audio- 
visual suppliers into this field. There 
will always be a necessity for the 
classroom teacher to prepare specific 
materials for his class. 

The major tasks facing the class- 
room teacher instructing the cultur- 
ally deprived are: (1) to determine 
what materials to prepare; and (2) to 
decide how to use them effectively. 
Although no universal program can 
possibly be adopted for all school 
systems, because of the inherent dif- 
ferences in the background of the 
children from different parts of the 
country, some generalizations never- 
theless can be formulated. It is the 
conviction of the authors that all de- 
prived children need a learning en- 
vironment in which they can associate 
their daily life outside the school with 
the activities in the classroom. For 
this reason, some comments on the 
preparation of the software seems to 
be a logical starting point for develop- 
ing a specific program. 

Most systems will have available 
equipment for the preparation of 
overhead transparencies and 35ram 


slides. The deprived child will find 
security in lessons prepared with the 
visual material taken from his own 
environment. The teacher armed 
with the 35mm camera could select 
scenes from the immediate area to 
develop concepts studied in school. 
As an example of this, the authors 
envision a 7th grade unit in the social 
studies program on transportation de- 
veloped from slides taken in the com- 
munity. The automobiles, buses, 
trains, etc. that form a part of the 
child’s everyday existence become the 
examples of his classroom experi- 
ences. For the rural child an entirely 
different environment necessitates a 
different set of examples, slides taken 
on the farm and along the route of 
the school bus that carries these chil- 
dren to and from school will provide 
the necessary learning aids. Another 
possibility might be the selection of 
a series of slides taken of local street 
crews at work for the city child and 
farm machinery in operation for the 
rural child as the basis for a unit in 
science on the study of machines. The 
overhead projector may be employed 
when individual transparencies are 
prepared, of specific points to be em- 
phasized, from the scenes described 
above. Transparencies illustrating the 
mechanical operation of the jack 
hammers used to tear up the streets 
or the hay baler on the farm have 
more educational value than abstract 
concepts traditionally discussed in the 
classroom. The imagination of the 
classroom teacher can carry this idea 
throughout the curriculum. 

If the school system can supply 
the necessary equipment, filmstrips 


and 16mm films prepared from the 
local environment are to be preferred 
to the commercial offerings. Modern 
technology has provided inexpensive 
equipment to add sound to locally 
prepared materials through the use of 
synchronized tape recorders for use 
with filmstrips and magnetic film for 
the recording of sound on 16mm mo- 
tion picture films. The possibilities 
are unlimited for the teacher to make 
every learning experience for the cul- 
turally deprived child an experience 
not alien or abstract—but an experi- 
ence drawn from his cultural back- 
ground. It is only when we recognize 
the necessity of this approach in 
working with the culturally deprived 
that we will witness a break-through 
in our educational establishment. 
Freed from the limitations of the 
spoken word and the abstractions of 
the textbook, the teacher can proceed 
to take the child at whatever his level 
of achievement and begin the educa- 
tional process. 

In the final analysis, it is the 
teacher who determines the success 
of such materials. He will use these 
aids, never as a substitute for his 
teaching, but as a supplement. The 
students will be using their eyes and 
ears, in addition to their minds, to 
add depth and understanding to life. 
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An Acquaintance of Yours 
A. Stan Rescoe 


I met him for the first time last 
summer, this little man; but it was 
later that I learned how big he 
really was. 

I felt sorry for him, this little man, 
because he seemed so eager to please. 
I accepted his efforts. I borrowed his 
materials; I used his stencils. I ad- 
mired his displays, took his ideas and 
pawned them off as my own. I guess 
everybody did. Once I ate his last 
decorated candy mint; he had 
brought a box full to the library. 

This summer I saw him again. He 
did not tell me that he was not well. 
I talked to him about his proposed 
trip to Europe. I even brought him 
a funny card. On it I wrote, “Have 
a good time, but hurry back because 
I don’t know how Peabody Library 
School can get along without you.” 

And now Peabody Library School 
will have to—have to get long with- 
out Mr. Rescoe, this little big man. 
Now someone else will have to do 
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those neatly typed syllabi. 
will have to lend his record player, 


keep the records, file those cards. 
Remember the display with the perky 
stuffed animals? He told me that 
he found them on sale—for 59¢ each. 
He must have bought a dozen or 
more. 

Yes, Peabody Library School will 
miss this little man with the big 
heart—and so will I; and I hardly 
knew him. 

I hope that he knows... . 


Hazel Sunderman 
Texas Association for 
Improvement of 
Reading, Canyon 


Editorial note— 


Professor Rescoe died July 23. His 
sickness lasted only a few hours. He 
was one of the most helpful of the 
entire Peabody Staff. He is greatly 
missed not only by the Library 
School, but by the entire college. 
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Higher Education in the South. Sam 
P. Wiggins. (Berkeley, Calif.: Mc- 
Cutchan Publishing Corporation, 
1966. Pp. xx, 358. Cloth $6.40, 
Paperback $5.95. 


In September, 1967, Dr. Sam P. 
Wiggins, respected Professor of Edu- 
cation at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, left for a new position of 
responsibility as Dean of the College 
of Education at Cleveland State Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. Since 1963 
he has directed a study of biracial 
higher education in the South under 
a grant from the General Education 
Board. This book is the result of 
that study. 

It seems fitting that the study 
should have been sponsored by the 
General Education Board, which has 
for half a century labored to improve 
Southern education. It was fitting 
too that the study should have been 
based at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, which has long held a po- 
sition of leadership in professional 
education in the South. Dr. Wiggins’ 
directorship of the study was also 
‘propitious since he knows at first hand 
the many challenges facing higher 
education in the South. Chief among 
these challenges is the South’s racial 
division and Wiggins plunges boldly 





into the heart of the matter by point- 
ing out that the destruction of the 
Negro family, begun by the Southern 
planter, still continues under modern 
urban conditions in the South (as 
well as the North). 

On access to higher education, he 
plumbs the seemingly intractable bar- 
riers of race, poor schooling, and pov- 
erty. On conditions of academic 
learning, he advocates more intimacy 
between faculty and _ students, re- 
medial assistance to slower students 
by more able ones, student commit- 
tees for improving teaching, and con- 
tinual assessment of student difficul- 
ties in an effort to lessen attrition. 
Wiggins surveys both the plight 
(lower salaries compared to those in 
other regions ) and the promise (their 
regional dedication) of the Southern 
professors and has much to say 
about the college president: “His 
task is not to yield to the tempta- 
tions of power or status, but to use 
them in the public interest.” On 
forces shaping higher education, 
Wiggins keenly analyzes trends of 
faculty and student segregation pat- 
terns, quality programs, the influence 
of federal aid, and the areas of op- 
portunity aided by philanthropic 
foundations. 

Wiggins would encourage the 
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growth of community junior colleges 
(he calls them Opportunity Colleges ) 
as the institution uniquely fitted to 
deal with the educationally and fi- 
nancially disadvantaged. He urges 
church-related colleges to live up to 
their Christian professions of equality 
and to eliminate denominational com- 
petition. He explores the strength 
and weaknesses of Negro colleges and 
reviews the place and function of 
state colleges and universities. 

In his conclusion, Wiggins sees the 
South’s dilemma as a fusion of.equal- 
ity and excellence: “Whether the 
Negro shall remain her liability or 
become her opportunity” (Gunnar 
Myrdal, An American Dilemma), and 
“Can we be equal and excellent, too?” 
(John W. Gardner, Excellence). The 
answer to this dual dilemma, Wig- 
gins believes, will be shaped by 
church and state in the South, and 
particularly as these institutions meet 
and enlarge their views on the cam- 
puses of institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

Wiggins provocative study is a use- 
ful synthesis of the best thinking 
on Southern higher education today. 
The book is amply footnoted and 
indexed and contains useful maps 
and charts. Wiggins sees the most 
promising future of higher education 
in the South shaped by a minority 
of dedicated educators who espouse 
both idealistic values for higher edu- 
cation and pragmatic values about 
the need to develop all of the South’s 
human resources. These educators, 
Wiggins concludes, together with the 
funding agencies and the influential 
citizens who share their views, will 
shape the future of the South through 
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its institutions of higher education. 


Franklin Parker 
University of 
Oklahoma at 
Norman 


Children’s Views of Foreign Peoples. 
Wallace E. Lambert and Otto 
Klineberg. (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1967. Pp. 319. 
$6.00. ) 


It is our common experience when 
in contact with foreign peoples that 
we come to know on the one hand 
how different they are and on the 
other how similar they are. The 
tendency to discriminate between 
similarities and differences is not 
entirely due to people’s cautious 
minds, but rather to a cognitive atti- 
tude towards other peoples whereby 
we try to understand them. How- 
ever, once the generalized ideas 
towards other people are set up 
based on similarities, differences and 
other characteristics (irrespective of 
whether the real picture is drawn or 
not) they tend to become general 
views through which we see foreign 
peoples as well as our own. 

The interesting theme is how these 
ideas come into existence. Although 
behavioral scientists oriented to cul- 
tures have dealt with this problem 
as regards personality formation in 
the cultural configurations, the au- 
thors of this book center their concern 
upon cross-national reference and in- 
vestigate children’s views of other 
peoples as well as of their own, focus- 
ing upon the origin and development 
of stereotyping attitudes. Stereotypes, 
they state, are generalizations “with- 


out being carefully examined for indi- 
viduality” and this simplified thinking 
is apt to bring about a danger in the 
sense that it sets thresholds based 
upon one-sided and sometimes imagi- 
nary translation. To illustrate this 
point the authors present a case in 
which children changed their views 
toward a foreigner (African Negro) 
before and after they were brought 
into contact with her. 

Making reference to the work of 
Piaget and Weil the authors deal with 
their problem by sampling three age- 
groups (6, 10, 14) of eleven national 
groups: American, Bantu, Brazilian, 
English-Canadian, French, French- 
Canadian, German, Israeli, Japanese, 
Lebanese, and Turkish. The inter- 
viewers asked children of the respec- 
tive nations questions and the results 
were codified as children’s self-con- 
cepts, concepts of their own national 
groups, similarities and differences be- 
tween peoples, desirable and unde- 
sirable nationalities, most and least 
similar peoples among standard ref- 
erence peoples, affection towards 
them, and sources of their informa- 
tion. 

Among the various findings, the 
ten-year-old group is especially inter- 
esting since, according to this study, 
it is at a turning point, that is, chil- 
dren at this age generally change their 
views of foreigners by shifting them 
from physical to personality charac- 
teristics. Interesting information 
sources are also cited on the ways in 
which children formulate stereotyped 
thinking. Children of eleven national 
groups as they become older take 
up television, radio, movies, and 
magazines as their main information 


sources. For the reader the question 
is how helpful are these mass media 
if children are to form a true picture 
of foreign peoples. 

In a study of this kind, control or 
uniformity of conditions in the experi- 
mental process is important, and the 
authors take factors of age, sex, and 
socio-cultural background into con- 
sideration. The findings presented in 
this book will be helpful to all those 
interested in the cross-national or 
cross-cultural aspects of education. 


Isao Namihira 
Okinawa University 
Naha, Okinawa 


Gordon McCloskey. Education and 
Public Understanding. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1967, 2nd edition. 
588 Pp., Price 


Education, more than ever, needs 
the understanding of the publics that 
it serves and that must support it. 

About 20 years ago, tax rates for 
schools began their steady rise; will- 
ingly voted at first, tax increases are 
meeting steadily more stubborn, often 
sullen, occasionally violent resistance. 
The school’s share of the public bud- 
get has steadily widened. Now, other 
public agencies are beginning to jostle 
the educator jealously as they stand 
in line at the disbursement window. 
Moreover, those who still are not con- 
vinced that Johnny can read (or who 
may be using this line of complaint 
to conceal simple stinginess) are 
grumbling and carping more loudly 
that the schools are not doing their 
job of educating the young effective- 
ly. Only if those who must speak 
for the schools acknowledge these 
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adverse factors can they gain first the 
confidence, and then the understand- 
ing of the public. 

Therefore, Gordon McCloskey has 
rendered a real service to education 
in his book, Education and Public 
Understanding, first published in 1959 
and now appearing in a second, re- 
vised edition. 

This is a sound, thoroughly prac- 
tical, and extremely accurate analysis 
of public relations techniques, stated 
in incisive and concise language. It 
should be required reading for any 
person who must speak for the 
schools. Addressed primarily to ad- 
ministrators, the book can be read 
profitably by administrative assis- 
tants, supervisory personnel, teachers 
(McCloskey affirms that they play 
the largest role in creating public 
understanding of schools ), counselors, 
and school board members. 

The ten chapters of the book take 
up in logical steps the public relations 
needs of the schools; the analysis and 
organization of methods and _prin- 
ciples of communicating these needs; 
and, in detail, the shares of responsi- 
bility to be borne by the various 
school people involved. 

Basically, McCloskey asks the ques- 
tion: “Who is best prepared to in- 
terpret education to the people who 
need to know?” In his answer he 
proceeds to construct for transmission 
to his readers an urgent message: 
“The educator is best prepared to 
interpret education. If he does not, 
it will not be interpreted.” 

McCloskey comprehends the truths 
that underlie Marshall McLuhan’s 
sometimes bewildering and perhaps 
blurred examination of the effects of 
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communications devices and the prin- 
ciples stated in somewhat different 
form by Everett Shostrom in Man, 
the Manipulator. Thus, McCloskey 
asserts in an extremely effective 
chapter, “Principles of Communica- 
tion Strategy,” that “any message 
which helps the receiver reason his 
way through the pros and cons, and 
then offers a feasible solution . . . is 
likely to be most persuasive and to 
have most enduring effect.” Once 
stated, this becomes obvious; but 
nearly all of McCloskey’s techniques, 
once he states them, are obviously 
the effective ones. The genius of his 
book is that he is able to distill them 
into such comprehensible kernels of 
truth, ready to be used as weapons 
in the battle to gain public under- 
standing of education. 

He strongly advocates that the 
spokesman for education learn how 
to use all of the improved means of 
communication; that he use clear, 
easily understood terms in the ver- 
nacular of the public he is address- 
ing; that above all he never lose sight 
of the pupils’ needs. 

Quoting James Russell Wiggins of 
the Washington Times-Herald that 
“the information of the people is the 
foundation of our whole society,” 
McCloskey reminds the educational 
administrator of his ultimate, overall 
goal: “To create public understanding 
which will result in moral and f- 
nancial support sufficient to provide 
high quality education for all of the 
nation’s youth and children.” 


Frank Burns 
Cumberland University 
Lebanon, Tennessee 
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You Were Sent Here to Get Acquainted 


The business of man in the world 
is to establish as well as he can an 
acquaintance with all things without 
and within him. Of course, the sheer 
infinity of these various and varied 
things renders the assignment, in any 
degree of completeness, an impossi- 
ble matter. There is more than he 
can get around to or could under- 
stand if he did. 

But the basic things, such, for in- 
stance, as the alphabet or the multi- 
plication table, are and will remain 
a prime obligation for all who wish 
even to touch the garment of culture. 
And the obligation spreads and 
deepens as learning accumulates. One 
learns in the degree that he can 
establish identification between him- 
self and the processes of the world, 
past and present, the finding, devel- 
oping, and choosing of food, the de- 
velopment and use of money, of 


clothing, of states and governments, 
of homes, of transportation, of elec- 
tricity and the turning of its forces 
into human progress, of the wheel 
and how it has rolled humanity on- 
ward, of the minerals and metals and 
the roles they have played in hu- 
manity’s progress, of the lands and 
oceans and their problems and prom- 
ises, and of a multitude of other 
instances that keep sounding a chal- 
lenge to the minds and muscles of 
men. 

The multiplication table and the 
alphabet reach dominantly into all of 
life’s areas supporting, in a degree 
otherwise unreached, all of the de- 
partments of culture and of living. 
The influences of the multiplication 
table reach from the smallest pur- 
chase in a grocery store to the pay- 
ment of the cost of a war and have 
a vital part in everything from birth 
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to burial. Without the multiplication 
table and its proliferations the com- 
puter would not exist and excursions 
to the moon et al would not be made. 
Give thanks for the multiplication 
table. 

The alphabet is basic in the cre- 
ation of all the books on all the 
shelves, of all the newspapers that 
flutter and rattle, and the magazines 
and letters that keep the postman 
employed, but more basic than that, 
all the levels except the lowest ones 
of the speech in which we engage. 
All of these were produced by and 
are the products of the alphabet. 
Without it the words culture and 
civilization would not be in the dic- 
tionary. There wouldn't be a dic- 
tionary. 
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The basic physical foundations of 
life are chemistry and physics, with- 
out which there would be no biology, 
and so life itself becomes a third 
basic. What a challenging, demand- 
ing, stinging, and ennobling curricu- 
lum there is available for those who 
desire a working understanding of 
these vast and vital forces! One is in 
due process of being educated who 
is discovering and learning to use the 
kinship between himself and the 
world without and within him. With- 
out a fair degree of such understand- 
ing he is helpless. 

Finally, our counsel to teachers 
and students—do what you can to 
avail yourselves of the manifold bless- 
ings of the multiplication table and 
of the alphabet, and you will pass. 


Quest for 


Quality in School 
District 
Organization 


The rate of school district reorgani- 
zation in the United States has been 
rapid during the past 20 years. As 
recently as 1950, there were 83,614 
school districts in this country; by 
1960, the number had been cut ap- 
proximately in half to 42,312; the 
1966-67 school year showed a further 
reduction to a low of 23,335. Re- 
organization is continuing in many 
states at the present time. 

Much. of this reorganization has 
been carried out in a haphazard, 
piecemeal fashion. As one text in 
school administration puts it: “There 
is no rhyme or reason in the sizes or 
shapes of school districts. Some dis- 
tricts embrace less than one square 
mile, while others take in many 
hundreds of square miles. District 
boundaries enclose areas of every 
conceivable shape, ranging from reg- 
ular, rectangular blocks following 
straight survey lines to strange de- 
signs reminiscent of the famous car- 
toon of gerrymandering in Massachu- 
setts 150 years ago.” 

The size and shape of a school 
district may not be important, but the 
quality of education provided by it 
surely is. Differences in quality 
among school districts are as great as 
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differences in size and shape. Evi- 
dence that a great deal of concern 
for quality goes into the planning of 
school district reorganization is lack- 
ing. Indeed, we have no standards to 
guide those thoughtful educators and 
other citizens who would wish to plan 
reorganization in a way that would 
be conducive to quality education. 
While rigid standardization of 
school districts may be undesirable, 
it is clear that intelligent, long-range 
planning of district reorganization 
cannot proceed without reliance upon 
some criteria for adequate school dis- 
tricts. In order to develop such cri- 
teria, we need to know something 
about the relationships among en- 
rollment, cost per pupil, and some 
measures of educational quality. 


Purpose 


The purpose of the study reported 
herein was to collect some descriptive 
information on the 35 high school 
districts operating in an 11-county 
area of a midwestern state and to 
organize and analyze this information 
in such a way that these relationships 
can be made meaningful. An effort 
was made to identify some factors 
contributing to educational quality 
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and their relative effect in terms of 
school enrollment and costs per pupil. 


Procedure 


In order to assess the adequacy of 
current school district organization, 
it was necessary for the study team 
to construct a set of indices which 
would provide relatively objective 
measurements. Ideally, assessments 
of adequacy should be made in terms 
of the educational product, that is in 
terms of the effectiveness and effi- 
ciency with which the school achieves 
its purposes. However, in any study 
such as this one, limitations of sev- 
eral kinds—measurement techniques, 
time and financial resources—prevent 
this approach and necessitate use of 
intermediate criteria, which do not 
provide measurements of actual edu- 
cational achievement but provide 
measurement of conditions which, 
through experience and_ research, 
have come to be associated with a 
high degree of educational achieve- 
ment.” 


In this study the decision was 
made to use 18 different measures, 
all of which have some inferential 
relationship to school district ade- 
quacy. The measures were selected 
on the basis of judgment and experi- 
ence and available research evidence. 


For each index the average (mean ) 
of all 35 school districts was utilized 
to provide a base line for compara- 
tive purposes. In order to facilitate 
comparison of the several indices and 
to provide a common base line, all 
scores were converted to standardized 
scores having a mean of zero and a 
standard deviation of one. This ap- 
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proach has the advantage of convert- 
ing different kinds of scores, for 
example, dollars and pupils, to a com- 
mon denominator so that they can 
be compared directly. 


Measures Used 


1. Enrollment—Enrollment is an 
important measure of school district 
adequacy. It is closely related to 
several different measures of curricu- 
lum and staffing adequacy and a con- 
sistent relationship has been found 
between enrollment and _ financial 
efficiency.” 


2. Cost per pupil—Per pupil costs 
for all students (kindergarten through 
12th grade) based on General Fund 
expenditures. The importance of this 
item can be illustrated by the follow- 
ing statement: “Throughout the years, 
studies conducted by the Institute of 
Administrative Research and other 
research organizations have shown 
that expenditure level is more closely 
related to school system quality than 
any other single measure yet identi- 


fied.”* 


3. Curriculum waivers—The ‘De- 
partment of Public Instruction in the 
state where the study was conducted 
has established a list of subjects 
which should be taught by each ap- 
proved high school in the state. If a 
school finds it impossible to teach 
one of the required offerings, a 
waiver is necessary. Obviously, a 
waiver would indicate a lack of a 
basic subject considered essential in 
even a minimal educational program. 

Inasmuch as presence of waivers is 
a negative quality, district scores 
were computed changing the sign of 


the standard score. Thus the total 
score included waivers, but the fewer 
the waivers the higher the score. 


4, Staff stability—Experience has 
shown that too frequent a turnover 
in the teaching staff may be disrup- 
tive of the educational process. A 
reasonable number of experienced 
teachers familiar with the community 
should provide stability to a staff 
which has some new, inexperienced 
teachers and should also serve to give 
continuity to the program. This index 
was computed as the percentage of 
teachers in the district who have been 
on the staff for five or more years. 


5. Breadth of curriculum—The total 
number of units actually taught in 
each high school district during the 
1961-62 school year provides a meas- 
ure of school district quality. 


6. Teacher training index I-— 
Among 36 characteristics of school 
staffs which have been studied inten- 
sively over the past 25 years, the one 
most highly correlated with a cri- 
terion of school district quality is the 
percent of staff with five or more 
years of training.” This particular 
measure consists of the percentage of 
teachers in the district having 150 or 
more semester hours of college train- 


ing. 


7. Teacher training index II—A 
measure closely related to the above 
teacher training index is the percent- 
age of teachers in the district having 
an MA or MS degree. 


8. Teacher training index III—A 
negative measure of teacher training 


is the percentage of teachers not 
possessing at least a Bachelor’s de- 
gree. As with curriculum waivers, 
the percentage was reversed so that 
the district with the fewest number 
of teachers without a BS received the 
highest score. 


9. Tax rate—To a certain extent, 
the tax rate is influenced by the valu- 
ation per pupil, for a district with 
lower assessed valuation must tax 
itself at a higher rate to provide 
equal funds per pupil. Taken to- 
gether the tax rate and assessed valu- 
ation per pupil plus the size of enroll- 
ment provide measures of the three 
ingredients making up community 
potential—a desire for education as 
reflected in a willingness to tax, the 
financial base from which to raise 
revenue, and sufficient size to operate 
the educational program efficiently. 


10. Valuation per pupil—This index 
provides a measurement of the dis- 
trict’s capacity for providing an edu- 
cational program. In a state where 
the majority of school revenues are 
derived from local sources, valuation 
per pupil assumes a special signifi- 
cance, 


11. Professional specialist ratio— 
This ratio is derived by computing 
the number of professional personnel 
providing health, psychological, li- 
brary, and guidance services per 1000 
pupils. 

12. Staff/ pupil ratio—This index is 
a ratio of the total number of staff 
members in a district to the number 
of pupils enrolled in that district. 


13. Specialization—This index was 
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developed by computing the total 
number of teaching assignments in 
a high school and dividing by the 
number of staff members teaching 
these assignments. 


14. Teaching in major area—Edu- 
cators recommend that high school 
teachers should teach only those sub- 
jects which they themselves have 
studied extensively in college. The 
index was derived by computing the 
percentage of teaching assignments 
filled by teachers with 30 or more 
semester hours of college training in 
the subject taught. 


15. School income from local tax 
sources—This index was developed by 
multiplying the total valuation of the 
district times the tax rate to deter- 
mine the total amount of funds avail- 
able to the school from local sources. 


16. School income per student— 
This index was obtained by dividing 
total school income from local sources 
and tuition by the total enrollment of 
the district. 


17. Average teacher salary—Pay- 
ment of higher teacher salaries could 
be instrumental in attracting and 
keeping higher quality teachers and 
thus could be an index of quality of 
instruction. 


18. Average years of longevity in 
the district—This indicates the aver- 
age number of years the staff have 
been employed by the district. The 
comments made concerning staff sta- 
bility could also apply here. 


Relationship Among Enrollment, 
Cost, and Quality 


A total quality score, which in- 
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cluded all variables for which stan- 
dard scores were computed with the 
exception of total enrollment, cost per 
pupil, and school income, was derived 
for each school district. A very defi- 
nite relationship was noted between 
the total quality score and total en- 
rollment with all schools above 900 
in total enrollment being above aver- 
age in quality while no school district 
with a total enrollment of less than 
550 had a quality score above the 
area average. Between enrollment of 
550 and 900 the quality scores fluc- 
tuated above and below the base line. 
It is of interest to note, however, for 
the 13 districts between 550 and 900 
total enrollment, the cost per pupil 
in the districts above average in 
quality was $372 while the cost per 
pupil was $361 for the districts hav- 
ing a below average total quality 
score. Similar findings occurred in 
the other enrollment categories, with 
the higher quality districts within 
each category spending more dollars 
per pupil than lower quality districts 
of the same size. 

The relationship among enrollment, 
cost, and quality can be summarized 
as follows. There was a very high 
correlation between enrollment and 
quality. This correlation was so 
strong that when districts of different 
sizes were compared, the relationship 
between cost and quality was ob- 
scured. However, when districts of 
similar size were compared, the posi- 
tive correlation between cost and 
quality became clear. 


Statistical Analysis 


While the measures reported above 
have a definite bearing on quality of 


instruction, they are only indirect 
measures, since the more ultimate and 
direct criterion (the performance of 
the graduates over time) is extremely 
difficult to assess. However, it is 
possible to analyze these indirect 
measures in greater detail and in so 
doing obtain some insights which 
may be beneficial to school adminis- 
trators in planning future educational 
programs. 


It will be the purpose of this sec- 
tion to develop an equation that ex- 
presses the interrelationships between 
the various measures and which may 
be used to determine a “balance” of 
school size, costs, and quality of in- 
struction. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the statistical analyses 
to be conducted are subject to the 
following limitations: (a) they state 
only the degree of relationship and do 
not indicate which factors are cause 
and which are effect; (b) they state 
only what is and not what can or 
should be; (c) the analyses are based 
on a relatively small number of cases 
so statistical reliability of the meas- 
ures is not as great as it would be if 
the study included a larger number 
of schools. 


The main statistical measure of re- 
lationship used in this section will be 
correlation coefficients, which indi- 
cate the degree of relationship be- 
tween two series of numbers. In this 
analysis any correlation coefficient 
above .28 will be considered as indi- 
cating a “significant” relationship 
(this level of significance means that 
a relationship of this size could only 
occur by chance 5 times out of 100) 
and the more nearly the correlation 


between 2 measures approaches 1.00 
the more it will enable prediction of 
one from knowledge of the other. 

Although no attempt will be made 
at this point to explain all of the 
various interrelationships between 
the various quality measures, they 
are reported in the form of correla- 
tion coefficients in another publica- 
tion.” 

A few specific relationships are 
cited here for illustrative purposes. 


(a) Virtually no relationship ex- 
isted between cost per pupil 
and enrollment. However, it 
should be noted that there was 
a very high (.76) relationship 
between total enrollment and 
total quality score so that even 
though there was relatively 
little difference in cost per 
pupil by school size the larger 
schools offered a greater num- 
ber of courses and specialized 
services which added to the 
quality measure but also added 
to school costs. As was noted 
earlier, it is necessary to con- 
trol quality of instruction to 
determine a consistent rela- 
tionship between costs per stu- 
dent and total enrollment. 

(b) There was a very significant 
relationship between total en- 
rollment and _ staff stability. 
That is, the greater the enroll- 
ment the greater the stability 
of the staff. 

(c) There was a nearly perfect 
relationship between total en- 
rollment and total number of 
units of instruction offered. 

(d) There was a very significant 
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relationship between total en- 
rollment and percent of teach- 
ers not having a BS or MA 
degree. That is, the greater 
the total enrollment the fewer 
the number of teachers teach- 
ing without a 4-year college 
degree. 

Another highly significant re- 
lationship was found between 
the number of different 
courses taught by teachers and 
the total enrollment of the 
school. The greater the total 
enrollment of the school the 
fewer the number of different 
courses taught by the teachers. 
In other words, the larger the 
school the greater the tend- 
ency for teachers to teach 
several sections of the same 
subject rather than several dif- 
ferent subjects. 

There was a highly significant 
relationship between total en- 
rollment and average teacher 
salaries. 
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There are many interrelationships 
which could be discussed and ana- 
lyzed at great length; however, it is 
not the intent of this article to discuss 
these interrelationships individually. 
Thus, it will be left to the reader to 
refer to the study itself for additional 
details. 


The primary purpose for develop- 
ing the matrix of relationships was to 
determine the combined effect of sey- 
eral measures as they relate to various 
criteria such as cost per pupil or total 
enrollment. Without a detailed ex- 
planation of the: statistics involved, 
it is possible to combine several meas- 
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ures. and to determine the “inde- 
pendent” contribution of each to the 
explanation of the variation in a cri- 
terion such as cost per pupil. Com- 
bining measures in this way makes it 
possible to develop a prediction equa- 
tion which can be used in the process 
of planning or determining the sub- 
jective ideal in terms of school dis- 
trict costs, quality of instruction, 
enrollment or other factors which are 
subject to change over time. 


The procedure to be followed 
(multiple correlation and regression) 
statistically combines a number of 
measures and provides a “weight” 
for each measure in terms of its in- 
dependent relationship to a criterion 
measure. The equation reported be- 
low indicates the relative weight of 
each of the various quality measures 
as they relate to total district enroll- 
ment. The equation is reported here 
and will be elaborated. 


Y1 = —3766.365 + (—2.801)X» 

(—858.639)X3 + (806.916) X4 

(178.960)Xs + (14,903)X. 

(—27.279)X; + (—259.344)X, 

(—.091)Xio + (—92.424)Xus 

(—29.907)Xi2 + (425.408)Xis 

(—788.272)Xis + (3.100)Xi6 

(TOO) eae 1 

where 

Y: = total enrollment 

X2 = cost per pupil 

X3 = curriculum waivers 

X4 = staff stability 

Xs = total courses offered 

Xs = percent of teachers with 150 
or more hours 

Xz = percent of teachers with MA 

Xs = percent of teachers without 
4-year degree 


+++4+++++H 


=119/885) Xs 


Xio = valuation per pupil 


X11 = prof. specialists/1000 _ stu- 
dents 

Xiz = staff pupil ratio 

Xis = assignments/teacher — spe- 
cialization 


Xis = assignments 
teacher with 
hours 

Xie = student income/student 

‘17 = average teacher salary 

Xis = average years longevity 


taught by 
30 or more 


With this equation, it is possible 
to take the actual values for each of 
the X measures and insert them into 
the equation with the product then 
being an estimate of the total enroll- 
ment. 


The value of such an equation lies 
in its usefulness to aid in the plan- 
ning of reorganization of school dis- 
tricts. The equation, for example, 
will allow the possibility of deciding 
on some “ideal” standards that might 
be desired in a school, and then in- 
serting these values into the equation 
to determine the level of cost per 
pupil. As an illustration, school ad- 
ministrators, boards, or planning com- 
mittees might decide they would 
ideally like to have the following in 
their district: 


X2 = cost per pupil not to exceed 
$360 

X3 = no curriculum waivers 

X1=at least 50 percent of the 
teachers and staff with 5 or 
more years tenure 

X; — 50 units of instruction offered 

Xs =40 percent of the teachers 
with 150 or more semester 
hours of credit 


Xi = 25 percent of staff with an 
MA 
Xs = no teachers without a BS 
Xio =a valuation per student of 
$8,000 

X11 =3 professional 
1000 students 

Xei = a staff pupil ratio of 22.0 

Xi3 = an average of 1.33 assign- 
ments per teacher 

Xi4 = 60 percent of courses taught 
by teachers having 30 or 
more semester hours of cred- 
it in that area 

Xie = school income of $320 per 
student from local sources 

Xiz7 = average teacher and _ staff 
salaries of $5,300 

Xis = average staff longevity of 7 
years 


specialists/ 


With these values then, the enroll- 
ment required to provide that quality 
of instruction at the stated cost per 
pupil would be 1,373 students. 


To provide an illustration of how 
various suggested values may be in- 
serted in the equation for planning 
purposes if it were decided that it 
would be possible to raise costs per 
pupil to $400 and valuation per stu- 
dent to $10,000, then recomputing 
the equation indicates that the stated 
quality of instruction could be pro- 
vided with the above cost data and 
an enrollment of 1,079 students. 
However, it should be pointed out 
that although manipulation of cer- 
tain factors while holding the re- 
mainder constant provides some in- 
sight concerning the effect of a single 
factor, it may also be somewhat mis- 
leading since all of these factors are 
highly interdependent. As an exam- 
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ple, the greater the amount of train- 
ing and longevity teachers have, 
generally the higher salary they must 
be paid in order to keep them in the 
system. For this reason it is sug- 
gested that intelligent consideration 
of the factors and their interrelation- 
ships should precede the use of the 
equation to provide an indication of 
the probable enrollment required for 
sufficient economies of scale so that 
a given level of instructional quality 
may be provided at a reasonable cost. 


The information and data included 
here are a starting point for addi- 
tional analysis and planning by indi- 
viduals interested in the continued 
improvement of educational systems. 
The problems facing the school sys- 
tems are complex and complex prob- 
lems may be remedied only by 
careful, thorough and_ thoughtful 
analysis supported by data and _ in- 
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formation to ensure that sound deci- 
sions are made. 
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Improving 
Student Teacher 
Evaluation 


One of the greatest weaknesses in 
the student teaching program lies in 
evaluation. Supervising teachers who 
are not familiar with the reasons for 
evaluation or apply inappropriate 
methods of evaluation are the prime 
reason for this weakness. By their 
inaction or mis-action these super- 
vising teachers are doing a great dis- 
service to the student teacher, the 
profession of teaching, and to the 
thousands of children the future 
teacher will influence. The following 
suggestions are presented to help 
supervising teachers improve student 
teacher evaluation. 


Recognize the Purpose 


The major purpose of evaluation 
should be that of stimulating and 
guiding the growth and development 
of the teacher-to-be. The awarding 
of a final evaluation needs to be a 
secondary consideration. In far too 
many instances supervising teachers 
operate as if the final grade is the 
sole purpose of evaluation and there- 
by automatically delete much of the 
potential of evaluation for actually 
helping the student teacher. 


Begin with the Goals 


The student teaching experience 
should be an integral part of a well 
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planned and coordinated teacher 
preparation program. Definite goals 
and responsibilities have been as- 
signed for the student teaching ex- 
perience, and if they aren't met the 
basic integrity of the total teacher 
preparation program stands to be 
violated. These goals and objectives 
for the student teaching experience, 
as well as for the total teacher prep- 
aration program, should be subjected 
to continuous study and revision but 
it is most important that this be con- 
ducted through the regular channels 
of the university or college and not 
left to the discretion of the individual 
supervising teacher. It takes very 
little in the way of imagination to 
envision the confusion which could 
result, as well as depreciation in value 
of the student teaching experience, if 
every supervising teacher was left to 
establish the goals for the student 
teacher. 


The basic goals and objectives for 
the student teaching experience are 
usually transmitted to the supervising 
teacher and the student teacher 
through a student teaching handbook 
or some other appropriate written 
communication and through the col- 
lege supervisor of the student teacher. 
These goals and objectives are the 
appropriate place to begin planning 
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and work for both supervision and 
evaluation of the student teacher. 


Identify Behavior that Will Demon- 
strate Attainment of the Objectives 

If objectives are to be operational 
in the sense that they provide a clear 
direction for the growth and develop- 
ment of the student teacher it is 
necessary to decide on and define 
the skills and behavior which will 
serve to demonstrate their attain- 
ment. If one of the objectives of the 
student teaching experience is a good 
teaching voice then it becomes neces- 
sary to decide and agree upon what 
is to constitute this good teaching 
voice. Perhaps it is to have a pleasant 
tone; be clear in expression; be clear 
in enunciation; have sufficient volume 
to be heard by all the students being 
taught; reflect enthusiasm for what is 
being taught; have a rate slow 
enough to be understood by the stu- 
dents without being so slow as to 
cause the students to lose the train 
of thought; and sufficient variation in 
pitch and volume to accent the im- 
portant aspects of the lesson. Usually 
these specific behavioral objectives 
and the rate of their attainment are 
left very much to the discretion of 
the supervising teacher and the col- 
lege supervisor as matters of personal 
counseling and guidance of the stu- 
dent teacher. 

It is important that these beha- 
vioral goals be within the framework 
of the general goals of the student 
teaching experience and that there is 
common agreement between the stu- 
dent teacher, the supervising teacher, 
and the college supervisor as to the 
specific behavioral: goals toward 
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which they are working. This action 
will help harness and direct the 
energies of the student teacher, the 
supervising teacher, and the college 
supervisor and minimize the amount 
of lost motion in and during the 
student teaching experience. Another 
valuable function served by defining 
the specific behavior toward which 
they are working is that it provides 
a yardstick against which to appraise 
the progress and achievement of the 
student teacher. 


Evaluation Should Be Continuous 


It stands to reason that if evalua- 
tion is going to serve to guide the 
growth and development of the stu- 
dent teacher there needs to be more 
than one evaluation. Continuous at- 
tention to evaluation serves the valu- 
able function of providing guideposts 
along the way to the goal as the 
student teacher progresses. This is 
an important function of a supervis- 
ing teacher and is far too important 
to be left to chance or happenstance. 
Specific times and procedures need 
to be worked out and clarified so that 
the student teacher will be provided 
with systematic and frequent evalua- 
tion. Perhaps a mixture of informal 
and formal conferences at frequent 
intervals would suffice to provide 
these continuous checks on progress 
and development of the ‘student 
teacher and to help the student 
teacher plan and work to overcome 
revealed weaknesses and provide en- 
couragement for his strengths. Just 
as improvement needs to be contin- 
uous so does evaluation which pro- 
vides the proper base upon which to 
build for improvement. 


Emphasize Self-Evaluation 


It is only common sense to expect 
that the student teacher will form 
some perception of how well he did. 
The job of the supervising teacher is 
to help the student teacher develop 
accuracy in appraising and evaluating 
his own performance. The student 
teacher needs to be assisted and en- 
couraged to match his own evaluation 
of performance with that of the 
supervising teacher. Tape recorders 
and video-tapes of the student 
teacher's performance have been suc- 
cessfully used to help the student 
teacher increase the accuracy of self- 
evaluation. Throughout the student 
teaching experience emphasis should 
be on helping the student teacher 
to enlarge upon and increase the 
accuracy of his own evaluation of 
performance. The supervising teacher 
who succeeds in accomplishing this 
will have an important contribution 
to the development of a effective 
teacher. 


Evaluation Should Be Cooperative 


Just as student teaching is not a 
one-man show, so must evaluation 
involve the efforts of the total team 
consisting of the college supervisor, 
the supervising teacher, and the stu- 
dent teacher. The student teacher 
should contribute his part through 
alert self-evaluation. The supervising 
teacher should provide accurate and 
continuous feedback to the student 
teacher. The college supervisor 
should serve to provide periodic eval- 
uations and discussions of the student 
teachers performance and progress 
with both the supervising teacher 


and the student teacher. This team 
effort at evaluation will contribute 
significantly toward increasing the 
accuracy and validity of the evalua- 
tion. 


Evaluation Should Focus on 
Performance 


The emphasis in evaluation should 
focus on the achievement or lack of 
achievement in relation to the goals 
of student teaching experience rather 
than directly on the person of the 
student teacher. Emphasizing per- 
formance and movement of the stu- 
dent teacher toward pre-established 
goals allows the student teacher to 
better accept and use the results of 
evaluation. Since the use of evalua- 
tion to improve performance is the 
major purpose for evaluation, it only 
seems reasonable to present it in the 
way it will most readily be accepted 
and used. Another important reason 
for focusing on performance is that 
it tends to make evaluation more 
objective. This helps to take evalua- 
tion out of the realm of emotion and 
put it more in the light of rational 
judgment. 

It is important that the evaluations 
be more specific than general. It is 
simply not enough to tell the student 
teacher he is doing “fine” or “poorly” 
or “all right.” This is far too vague 
and general to be of assistance to the 
student teacher in offering him help- 
ful suggestions for correcting and im- 
proving his work. 


Final Evaluation 


The major purpose of the final eval- 
uation should be that of summarizing 
the student teacher’s attainment or 
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lack of attainment of the agreed upon 
goals. Even at this stage, evaluation 
should continue to function so as to 
foster the growth and development 
of the future teacher. The student 
teacher needs to be counseled by 
both the supervising teacher and the 
college supervisor regarding revealed 
teaching strengths and weaknesses. 
This should result in a clear under- 
standing on the part of the student 
teacher regarding the areas he should 
work to strengthen and those in 
which he has demonstrated consider- 
able competence. 


Two other functions the final eval- 
uation should perform is to serve as 
another screening device of entrance 
into the teaching profession and pro- 
vide prospective employers with an 
accurate summary of the performance 
of the future teacher during the stu- 
dent teaching phase of the teacher 
preparation program. It is the policy 
of most schools for the supervising 
teacher and the college supervisor to 
cooperatively agree on the final eval- 
uation of the student teacher; how- 
ever, since student teaching is a 
college course offering college credit 
the college should reserve the right 
to award the final grade to the stu- 
dent teaching experience. 


The traditional A, B, C, D, F sys- 
tem of grades is perhaps the most 
prevalent one in operation today; 
however, some institutions are award- 
ing only a satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory rating of the student teacher’s 
performance. Persons supporting the 
latter system of reporting feel it re- 
duces the difficulty of assessing pre- 
‘cisé evaluations, helps free the 
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student teacher from working “for the 
grade,” and most importantly makes 
the supervisor a much less threaten- 
ing person and therefore one who can 
function more in the role of counselor 
than director. Regardless of the sys- 
tem of grades used to report the final 
evaluation of the student teaching 
experience, the type behavior repre- 
sented by each grade needs to be 
clearly and precisely spelled out and 
understood by the student teacher, 
the supervising teacher, and the 
college supervisor. This practice con- 
tributes significantly toward increas- 
ing the accuracy and reliability of the 
final grade. 


In most institutions this final grade 
is accomplished by a written sum- 
mary of the student teacher’s per- 
formance as well as a check list 
reflecting the established goals and 
behavior for the student teaching 
experience. This summary and check 
list serves the valuable function of 
enlarging and clarifying the eval- 
uation of the performance of the 
student teacher. Any aspect of eval- 
uation should be conducted with care 
and thought but it is especially im- 
portant for the final written evalua- 
tion due to the permanency of the 
record and the effect it can have on 
the future of the teacher-to-be. 


These suggestions are offered to 
help clarify the purpose and proce- 
dures of student teacher evaluation 
and to help realize the tremendous 
potential which properly conducted 
evaluation can have for stimulating 
and guiding the growth and develop- 
ment of the student teacher toward 
becoming an effective teacher. 


The Art of 
Teaching [istory 


Much has been written of the art 
or the artistry of writing history. 
This is certainly justified. At its best, 
written history, as George Macaulay 
Trevelyan so frequently pointed out, 
partakes of the inspirations and dis- 
plays the color of poetry. Few his- 
torians, however, have ventured to 
suggest that the teaching of history 
is also an art, posing the same prob- 
lems and necessitating the same in- 
spiration and dedication displayed by 
the painter and the sculptor. 


To compare the teaching of history 
with the work of the artist has the 
effect of lifting daily classroom ap- 
pearances from the sphere of the 
mundane to that of the ethereal, of 
suggesting that the teacher of history 
confronts the kind of problems faced 
by Michelangelo in painting the fres- 
coes of the Sistine Chapel or by Peter 
Paul Rubens as he added vivid color 
to the angelic cherubs and_ not-so- 
angelic and not-so-cherubic young 
ladies of his paintings. Numerous 
other names could be added, of 
course, to those of Michelangelo and 
Rubens—Titian, Van Dyck, El Greco, 
Manet, Van Gogh, Salvador Dali, 
Pablo Picasso, for example. Such a 
listing underscores the fact that the 
styles of artistry are infinitely varied. 
So also are the styles of teaching. 
And just as it would have been 
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utterly ridiculous for Rubens to 
impose upon El Greco the usage of 
his techniques, so it is also inappro- 
priate for one teacher to regiment 
another into the use of his teaching 
methods. But just as artists some- 
times founded “schools” of followers 
uplifted by the inspiration of their 
work, so also may experienced 
teachers seek to convey to would-be- 
teachers the nature of their inspira- 
tion, the source of their dedication, 
the sense of mission which has in- 
fused their work. 


In spite of the love sonnets he 
wrote in great number, Michelangelo 
never married. On one occasion he 
explained this solitary state: “I al- 
ready have a wife who is too much 
for me; one who keeps me unceas- 
ingly struggling on. It is my art, and 
my works are my children.”’ Those 
words “struggling on” bring to mind 
the picture of Michelangelo perched 
on his back as he painted those 
famous scenes on the ceiling of the 
Sistine Chapel. In one of his sonnets 
the artist portrayed this experience 
in words complaining of the physical 
strain involved, the dripping of his 
brush upon his face, and the feeling 
of uncertainty which beset him as he 
painted, concluding this melancholic 
recitation of adversities with the 
plea: 
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John, come to the rescue 

Of my dead painting now, and of my 
honor; 

I'm not in a good place, and I’m no 
painter.” 


The sonnet’s somewhat shocking 
words emphasize the often-forgotten 
fact that inspiration and dedication 
do not very frequently blind one to 
the hardships of the task at hand. 
Rather, the artist is one who survives 
in spite of all difficulties, all prob- 
lems, all uncertainties. Of Michel- 
angelo, John Addington Symonds 
said, “Michelangelo lives forever as 
the type and symbol of a man, much 
suffering, continually laboring, gifted 
with keen but rarely indulged pas- 
sions, whose energies from boyhood 
to old age were dedicated with un- 
swerving purpose to the service of 
one master, plastic art.” And the 
best teachers of history are Michel- 
angelos dedicated with unswerving 
purpose to the service of one master, 
the teaching of history. 

One of Coleridge’s poems suggests 
vividly the real nature of man’s in- 
spiration: 

O Lady, we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does nature live; 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her 

shroud, 

And would we aught behold of higher 

worth 

Than that inanimate cold earth allowed 

To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 

Ah from the soul itself must issue forth 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 

Enveloping the earth. 
And from the soul itself must there 


be sent 

A sweet and potent voice, of its own 
birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and 
element.* 


“We receive but what we give” and 
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“from the soul itself must issue forth 
a light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
enveloping the earth’—do not these 
words convey powerful messages for 
teachers of history? They, too, wish 
to behold things of higher worth than 
the inanimate cold earth and to do so 
they must send forth from their own 
souls the “sweet and potent voice” 
which makes this possible. They face 
the task of taking one step beyond 
the accomplishments of Wordsworth, 
who wrote, 


I had a world about me, ’twas my own, 
I made it, for it only lived to me.° 


The teacher of history must make 
a world of the past which lives not 
only for himself but also for his stu- 
dents. This is a compelling challenge 
to the skill, the artistry, the very soul 
of the teacher of history. 

Clementina Anstruther-Thomson 
was a remarkably perceptive art 
critic. An example of her highly per- 
sonal methods of criticism is found in 
her comments on Whistler’s “Two 
Girls in White”: 


What is the secret of this wonderful 
picture? What is it that gives it its 
power of holding us bound before it? 

Why do we suddenly stand still 
when we get to it? Stand still, still, 
still, till we make up ten minutes, 
quite ten minutes later to find our- 
selves before it. 

It is the cling that Whistler painted 
into it, that quality of clinging tender- 
ness. It is good to be able to paint 
movement and balance. It is good to 
be able to paint the solid ground 
underfoot. These are the qualities of 
the greatest works of art. 

But this man has painted cling be- 
sides, and with it he has bewitched 
us. I say “bewitched us,” because we 
carry the sensation away with us into 
the outside world. When we go out 


we find that the clinging tenderness 

of the picture has got round our 

heart, and we do not shake it off.® 

This passage conveys both the 
great accomplishments of the artist 
and the sensibility of the critic. It 
emphasizes the ability of the artist 
to project upon his viewers an ab- 
stract emotion caught within the con- 
crete web of his painting. This 
achievement is to a high degree de- 
pendent upon the quality of the soul 
of the artist. 

John Ruskin in one of his addresses 
retold the legendary story of Arachne, 
the poor girl of Lydia, who achieved 
such artistry in weaving cloth that 
she challenged the goddest Athena 
to a competition. Side by side they 
wove their tapestries and Arachne 
worked as rapidly and skillfully as 
the goddess. But when she finished, 
the goddess in anger tore to shreds 
the tapestry of her rival and changed 
her into a venomous spider. But 
Ruskin went on to explain that the 
famous story from Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses was often misinterpreted. The 
ivy-leaves which Arachne had em- 
broidered into her tapestry were the 
emblem of wanton Bacchus and an 
insult to Athena. The pictures which 
she had set into her work were con- 
ceived to challenge and insult the 
gods. Though Athena could find no 
fault in the technical execution of 
Arachne’s work, it lacked the soul of 
the artist. And the lesson which 
Ruskin derived from his story was 
that the workman must not think of 
avoiding faults but of gaining virtues.’ 

And here, too, from the world of 
the artist comes a lesson of immeas- 
urable significance for the task of the 


teacher. The teacher who seeks high 
achievement must possess the soul 
which seeks virtues rather than one 
which leads him to mock the gods. 
Depth of understanding, a desire to 
find beauty as well as insight in look- 
ing at the past, the sublimation of 
self in the unceasing struggle to 
know more about others, the recog- 
nition that one’s own weaknesses de- 
mand tolerance for those of others, 
living and dead, these are some of the 
markings of the true artist in the 
teaching of history. 


It is appropriate now to carry the 
metaphor of the historian-teacher as 
an artist to a few concrete examples. 
What kinds of impressions can the 
artist in painting the past convey to 
his listeners? Can he bring to them 
qualities such as the “cling” in 
Whistler’s painting? He can and he 
should. 


One of the teachers who most im- 
pressed the author in graduate school 
was Professor George Washburne. 
During his career he published little. 
But both graduates and undergrad- 
uates thronged to his classes. There 
he appeared garbed impeccably in 
dark suit and white shirt and always 
equipped with a large, snow-white 
handkerchief with which he mopped 
a perspiring brow. His favorite 
course was “The Expansion of Eur- 
ope.” I can’t tell you how he achieved 
it, but in that course we, his students, 
sailed in Portguguese caravels about 
the indentations of the Mediterra- 
nean and along the coast of Africa. 
We puffed away our lives with the 
dynamic but ailing Cecil Rhodes and 
with him we matched our wits with 
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the wily Barney Barnato and cut 
apart the ox-hide to measure the land 
we would receive from Lobengula, 
the chief of the Matabele. Professor 
Washburne, then, had the magic gift 
of conveying to his students the sense 
of identification with the personalities 
about whom he taught. Now, a quar- 
ter of century later, I still think of 
his classroom as though it were a 
kind of necromancer’s workshop in 
which were conjured up the dramatic 
figures of the past. 


Most readers would recognize the 
name of Heinrich von Treitschke, the 
German historian whose passionate 
advocacy of German unity made him 
as much a political figure as an aca- 
demic one. Probably all in all Triet- 
schke was not a good historian. He 
broke too many of the canons which 
guide the acceptable writing of his- 
tory. But he must have been one of 
the greatest teachers of history of all 
time. Andreas Dorpalen in his biog- 
raphy of the historian portrays him 
entering the auditorium crowded not 
only with students but also with goy- 
ernment officials to pour forth in “a 
kind of howling without period and 
comma’ but in perfect sentences 
formed “from the treasure of an in- 
exhaustible vocabulary” a_ lecture 
filled with such pathos that—“Fifty 
years later students would still recall 
it with a vividness which belied the 
length of the intervening time span.”* 


But there are many kinds of artists. 
Many history teachers would find 
more sympathy with the qualities of 
teaching of Charles McLean Andrews, 
whose students often found their 
“great love for early English history” 
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in “the cramped little seminar room 
at the top of Taylor [Hall]” at Bryn 
Mawr. For Andrews “a course in his- 
tory was a course in moderation, bal- 
ance, and perspective, leading its par- 
ticipants to a more optimistic view 
of life and to a more sanguine ‘faith 
in the progress of the human race.’” 


Or perhaps one may think of James 
Harvey Robinson, of whose seminar 
Carl Becker wrote, “The professor 
talked so charmingly and entertain- 
ingly that taking notes seemed out of 
place. He had wit, a dry, mordant 
humor, and a fund of striking, un- 
academic bits of information which I 
had not found in textbooks or formal 
histories; and there was a sadness in 
the countenance, a quality, half plain- 
tiveness, half resignation in the voice 
that made even simple statements of 
fact, amusing or illuminating or 
both.” From him Becker “acquired an 
abiding interest in why people think 
as they do.”*° 


Perhaps one’s ideal may be that 
marvel of German scholarship, Theo- 
dor Mommsen, whose published 
works include 1,513 different titles, 
over 1,000 of them independent 
works and original articles in diverse 
fields. Of his teaching, one student 
reported, “These lectures, if current 
report is to be accepted, are prepared 
on the morning on which they are 
delivered, and are always fresh, for 
even if the title of the course be not 
new, so constant is Mommsen’s re- 
search, that the point of view from 
which he regards even important 
questions is often changed.” 


For Lord Acton’s students, too, the 
major impression was that of pro- 


found and fervent scholarship. His 
undergraduates he sometimes baffled, 
but serious students such as the great 
George Macaulay Trevelyan spoke of 
Acton’s coming to Cambridge at a 
time “when learning like a stranger 
came from afar.” Acton, the “sage 
of immense and mysterious distinc- 
tion” arrived like “a traveller from 
the antique lands of European state- 
craft, religion and learning.” And, 
Trevelyan recalled, “Under Acton’s 
leadership we did not care how proud 
we were, for he had excited the 
imagination of the whole University 
and indeed of the country at large.”” 

But there are, of course, many 
thousand unsung artists in the teach- 
ing of history. Indeed, every teacher 
of history should think of himself as 
an artist in that task, recognizing that 
the dedication and inspiration of the 
artist does not free him from a life- 
time of unceasing effort and that the 
best of artists often continue to doubt 
themselves, that the style of the artist 
may vary greatly but carries with it 
an indefinable quality like the “cling” 
in the paintings of Whistler, which 
binds his students to him with in- 
creased love for their subject and an 


appreciation for the qualities of mind 
and soul of their teacher. 
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The Dreamer 
Who Saw Hs 


Dream Come 
True 


James Yadkin Joyner was born at 
Yadkin College, Davidson County, 
North Carolina, on August 7, 1862. 
He was the youngest of a family of 
seven children. His father was John 
Joyner of Pitt County and his mother 
was Sarah (Sallie) Wooten Joyner, 
daughter of Council Wooten, of 
Mosely Hall, Lenoir County. The 
Joyner family moved to the western 
part of the State after the Federal 
troops landed on the coast in 1862. 

After the Civil War, young Joyner 
returned to Lenoir County to live 
with his maternal grandfather on the 
Wooten plantation. When he was 
ten, Joyner’s grandfather died and 
the boy went to live with his ma- 
ternal uncle, Shadrach Wooten. 
Young Joyners mother had died 
when he was a few months old and 
his father died when he was one year 
old. Shadrach Wooten was married 
to Henrietta Harper, the aunt of 
Joyner’s wife-to-be. 

Young Joyner was sent to the only 
nearby school, LaGrange Academy. 
In 1878, at the age of sixteen, Joyner 
entered the University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill. His classmates 
included Aycock, Alderman, and 
McIver, the other three who would 
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preach the gospel of universal edu- 
cation. 

In 1881 Joyner was graduated at 
UNC-CH. He was chosen as one of 
the commencement speakers. The 
next year he returned to his home 
county, Lenoir, and became the 
principal of LaGrange Academy. 

One of the young teacher’s stu- 
dents was Miss Effie Rouse. Joyner 
married Miss Effie in 1887. Joyner 
was made superintendent of Lenoir 
County schools. Since there was no 
clear cut public school system at the 
time, Joyner was able to continue his 
duties as teacher and principal at 
LaGrange Academy while serving as 
superintendent of the county schools 
of Lenoir. 

Calvin H. Wiley, the former first 
Superintendent of Common Schools 
of North Carolina, was serving as 
chairman of the school board in Win- 
ston (now Winston-Salem). Wiley 
wanted a progressive young man as 
superintendent of Winston schools 
and he called Joyner to be the super- 
intendent of schools in that growing 
town. This was in 1884. Joyner laid 
a foundation in the Winston schools 
that was a model for other schools in 
the state. 


About this time Joyner decided to 
launch out on a career in law. In the 
winter of 1885 he took up the study 
of law with the firm of Dick and 
Dillard in Greensboro and the next 
summer he was admitted to the bar. 

He temporarily abandoned the field 
of education and returned to the east- 
ern part of the state. He opened a 
law office in Goldsboro and soon had 
a good practice going, but he couldn't 
completely separate himself from 
public school education. He was 
elected chairman of the board of edu- 
cation of Wayne County. Edwin A. 
Alderman, his classmate at Chapel 
Hill, was the superintendent of 
schools in Goldsboro. 

Another reason that Joyner re- 
turned to Goldsboro was because that 
is where Miss Effie Rouse lived. The 
young lawyer and Miss Effie were 
married on December 14, 1887. They 
were to live a long and happy life. 
Two sons were born to them, James 
N. and William T. James became an 
official of the British American To- 
bacco Company in China, and later a 
farmer in LaGrange. William became 
a lawyer in Raleigh. 


J. Y. Joyner was a successful lawyer 
in Goldsboro but his interest really 
lay in the field of education. Edwin 
Alderman was elected in 1889 to the 
position of professor at the State 
Normal School in Greensboro and 
Joyner succeeded him as Superin- 
tendent of Goldsboro City Schools. 


Superintendent Joyner gained con- 
siderable experience in public school 
work in Goldsboro and by the time 
he was ready for his next position, he 
was known throughout North Caro- 


lina as an authority on the public 
schools. In 1892 Alderman moved 
from his position at the Woman's 
College (it was then called the State 
Normal and Industrial College and 
is now the University of North Caro- 
lina at Greensboro) to the presidency 
of the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill. Charles Duncan 
McIver became president of the col- 
lege at Greensboro and he remem- 
bered his old classmate, J. Y. Joyner. 


Joyner went to Greensboro to be- 
come Professor of English Literature 
and Dean of the Normal School. Dur- 
ing his nine years in this position he 
was responsible for building up the 
department for training of teachers. 
For the first time a state institution 
in North Carolina began the training 
of women as classroom teachers. 


While at Greensboro, the young 
educator widened his already wide 
range of educational experiences. He 
kept abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in public school education. 
With his experience he was able to 
pass on practical teaching methods to 
young women who were going to 
teach the children of the state. 


During his summers in Greensboro, 
Joyner conducted county teachers’ 
institutes that had begun with Mc- 
Iver and Alderman. The young edu- 
cator took active part in the 
community life of Greensboro also. 
His law training was put to good 
use when he was elected to alderman 
in Greensboro in 1899. At this time 
he was also serving on the board of 
directors of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Greensboro. 
This apparently wasn’t enough to 
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keep the energetic young man busy 
so he was made chairman of the 
North Carolina Text Book Commis- 
sion. 


In 1906 when Charles Mclver 
died, Joyner was offered the presi- 
dency of Woman’s College. At this 
time he was in Raleigh where he 
thought he could best serve the state. 
He had fond memories of Greensboro 
and declined the presidency with 
these words: “My heart is with the 
Normal, but my duty is along other 
lines.” 

Thomas F. Toon was elected State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in 1901 when Charles B. Aycock was 
elected governor. Toon died in 1902 
after about one year as State Super- 
intendent. When Governor Aycock 
appointed Joyner as Toon’s successor, 
R. D. W. Connor, the historian, had 
this to say about the progressive edu- 
cator: “In no act of his administration 
did Aycock show better judgment 
than in selecting this modest, retiring 
teacher to become the head of the 
most important department of the 
State government.” 


When Joyner took the State Super- 
intendency in 1902, the State spent 
but fifty cents per capita on public 
education; there were more than 
5,000 one-teacher schools in North 
Carolina; there were only thirty high 
schools in the entire state, and these 
were supported by local taxation. 
There were no school libraries; the 
school term was but seventy days; 
the teacher’s salary but $24.00 per 
month. 

Public education in North Carolina 
had its renaissance under the super- 
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intendency of Dr. Joyner. The gov- 
ernor initiated his program and 
Joyner, Alderman and Mclver carried 
it out. State aid was increased 
enormously; consolidation were ef- 
fected upon a scale undreamed of; 
the school term was lengthened many 
weeks; teachers’ salaries were in- 
creased; school libraries were estab- 
lished; and many far-reaching and 
comprehensive reforms in the perm- 
anent educational structure of the 
public school system were adopted 
and put into operation. 


Dr. Joyner was elected to the presi- 
dency of the National Education As- 
sociation in 1910. This was, as it is 
now, the largest professional organi- 
zation in the United States. Dr. 
Joyner had reached a pinnacle of his 
career but he had many more years of 
outstanding contributions to make to 


public school education. 


In 1912 the teachers of North Caro- 
lina collected money from their mem- 
bership and commissioned Jacques 
Busbee to paint a portrait of their 
beloved state leader. This portrait 
was presented to the State of North 
Carolina in 1912. 


State Superintendent Joyner gave 
his final recommendations in his re- 
port of 1917-1918. He felt that much 
had been accomplished in public 
school education in North Carolina 
but much needed to be done. His 
was a progressive mind to the end. 
After long and faithful service to the 
State, his health was failing and he 
was approaching sixty years of age. 
In the summer of 1918, Dr. Joyner 
submitted his resignation to the gov- 
ermor. 


Dr. Joyner retired from the State 
Superintendency and returned to his 
farm in Lenoir County but for the 
next 35 years he was called on by the 
State of North Carolina to serve in 
various capacities. 


On his 91st birthday in 1953, Dr. 
Joyner received congratulations from 
his friends and admirers all over the 
United States. He was reported as 
saying, “I got so many letters and 
good wishes, I had to go to Kinston 
and hire myself a secretary and spend 
several days answering them.” 


Dr. James Yadkin Joyner was ac- 
tive to the end but death came sud- 


denly on January 24, 1954 in his 92nd 
year. 

The Greensboro Daily News prob- 
ably summed up the feelings of all 
who knew him when it said in its 
editorial of January 26, 1954: 

“As Dr. Joyner returns to the soil 
from which he came, his creed, his 
philosophy, and his faith are rein- 
carnated in every school child in 
North Carolina. The State which he 
and his fellow crusaders inspired 
looks forward, its faith, its hope and 
its investment centered in its chil- 
dren . . . Dr. Joyner was a dreamer 
spared long enough to see his dream 
come true.” 
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The Inservice 
kducation 


Potential Of 


leam Planning- 


Teaching 


A decade ago, Harold Spears wrote 
that inservice education is “a concept 
that has swept the country in a period 
of a few years,” and that it enlisted a 
significantly greater percentage of the 
teaching personnel than pure curric- 
ulum reorganization could. Dr. Spears 
included in his Principles of Inservice 
Training suggestions that continuous 
professional training of teachers is 
essential, continuous teaching experi- 
ence alone is not enough, school sys- 
tems are obligated to provide 
inservice opportunities, inservice ed- 
ucation is a legitimate school expense, 
the test of success of inservice pro- 
grams is whether or not desired 
changes in pupil behavior occur, and 
that inservice education is a part of 
curriculum planning and supervision. 

Later, Kimball Wiles wrote about 
inservice education, “Although the 
motives are good, the results satisfy 
almost no one.” Wiles charges that 
many teachers view the activities as 
unimportant and resist attending. He 
suggests that educators might look at 
the experience of agriculture where 
demonstration and _ experimental 
farms were found to be by far the 
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best way to encourage farmers to 
change their methods. If, Wiles con- 
tends, supervisors were paying atten- 
tion to what research says about lead- 
ership being widespread and diffused, 
they would recognize that most of 
the influencing of teachers in a school 
will be by other teachers, and not by 
resource people from the central 
office. The money best used is that 
spent on the people who will really 
lead the thought and effort in the 
school. He recommends support for 
such activities as: study of the re- 
search on some _ pertinent topic, 
experiments, seminars to consider the 
evidence gained from the experi- 
ments, demonstration of practices 
thus perfected, clinical experience 
related to the demonstration, and 
widespread dissemination of what is 
learned. 

Spears and Wiles are long-time 
leaders in the field of curriculum de- 
velopment and supervision. Their 
somewhat differing positions should 
not be interpreted as a difference in 
philosophy. In many ways the Wiles 
activities are quite consistent with 
the Spears principles. Their conclu- 


sions, however, do seem to differ. 

Those concerned with the problems 
of professional growth of teachers, 
and with the even more difficult prob- 
lem of fostering needed innovation, 
would do well to examine what the 
writings of leaders such as Spears and 
Wiles say to them. 

The Wiles analogy of agriculture’s 
demonstration and_ experimental 
farms hit home with the writer who 
has spent the past four years as direc- 
tor of a campus-laboratory school 
which has a role based on experimen- 
tation and research, and in which 
the show-casing of innovative prac- 
tice is an important function. One of 
the basic ideas chosen for experimen- 
tation, then for show-casing, by the 
staff of Hebeler School (the campus- 
laboratory school of Central Washing- 
ton State College) is the idea of the 
multigraded, planning-teaching team. 
As this procedure became easier for 
the faculty to work with, an interest- 
ing thing happened to the problem of 
inservice education. It ceased to be 
a problem. In order to understand 
how this welcome byproduct was pos- 
sible, one needs to examine the idea 
of the planning-teaching team. To 
this end, a brief discussion of the 
idea follows, along with an example 
of how inservice education has be- 
come a regular function of the teams 
at Hebeler. 


The Multigrade Planning- 
Teaching Team 
How best to organize for instruc- 
tion? Elementary school experience 
with the self-contained room suggests 
real value in the teacher knowing the 
child well; yet, specialization as 


practiced in the secondary school sug- 
gests real value in the teacher know- 
ing the subject well. Experience, 
then, would seem to give weight to 
two assumptions about teaching: 


1. The effective teacher knows his 
learners. 


2. The effective teacher knows the 
content of the subject area in which 
he teaches, and the processes basic 
to it. 


If one accepts these assumptions 
as being operational, then one is 
faced with having to acknowledge 
some apparent weaknesses in both the 
self-contained and departmentalized 
plans of organization. The self-con- 
tained setting, while making it possi- 
ble for the teacher to know his 
learners, also carries with it an over- 
whelming number and variety of 
teaching and planning tasks. While 
the departmentalized scheme helps to 
limit the planning and teaching tasks, 
it is overwhelming in terms of pupil 
contact, and tends to lead to com- 
partmentalized thinking. In view of 
the dilemma described above, the 
Hebeler School staff concluded that 
alternatives to the two plans must be 
explored. 

As the exploration was undertaken, 
so too was undertaken the task of 
developing and implementing an 
individualized, continuous-progress, 
process-oriented instructional pro- 
gram—that is, a program of school 
experiences in which the pupil may 
always move forward at his own best 
pace and in terms of his developing 
interests, and one in which both what 
one learns and how one learns (con- 
tent and process) are important. 
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Keeping in mind extensions of the 
two key assumptions: (1) that the 
better the teachers come to know the 
pupils, the better are the chances for 
appropriate planning and _ teaching, 
and (2) that some degree of special- 
ization in the various subject areas 
increases the potential of the instruc- 
tional program, the Hebeler School 
staff initiated the multigrade, plan- 
ning-teaching team project. 


Each multigrade team at Hebeler 
School is responsible for three class- 
sized groups of pupils—in traditional 
terms either one each of grades one, 
two, and three, or, of grades four, five, 
and six. Hence, only about one-third 
of the pupils assigned to a team are 
“new to the team members each 
year. Instructional leadership is 
shared by the team members, each 
specializing to a degree in one or two 
areas. In the Hebeler plan, a member 
of each team serves as team leader, a 
coordinating role. 


Responsibility of leadership in an 
area includes keeping the team mem- 
bers current with research and prac- 
tice in that area, and giving direction 
to the instructional planning. In this 
plan of organizing, individual teacher 
strengths and preferences are utilized, 
and inservice education becomes a 
part of the daily operation. Teams 
establish procedures for making deci- 
sions, and make the decisions. 


Operationally, the team at Hebeler 
School have developed an instruc- 
tional program, and have assumed the 
responsibility of organizing them- 
selves and the pupils for instruction. 
Changing demands of planning and 
of instruction make flexibility in 
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teaching and its planning a. must. 
This flexibility has become one of the 
obvious strengths of the teams at 
Hebeler. Pupils are met in large 
groups, class-size groups, smal] 
groups, and individually. They are 
met not only in terms of individually 
appropriate content and concepts, but 
also in terms of self-direction (or lack 
of it). An instructional goal is inde- 
pendence in learning. 

The teams meet regularly and for 
varying lengths of time. Members 
have found that they have much 
work to do, as well as much to report, 
discuss, analyse, think about, and 
plan. As communication barriers dis- 
appear, planning is accomplished 
more quickly, leaving an increasing 
amount of time for evaluation, con- 
sideration of specific problems, think- 
ing about individual learners, and an 
assessment of all that is occuring. 


Team Planning and Inservice 
Education 


An example of how inservice ed- 
ucation has become almost a daily 
part of team planning at Hebeler 
School may help the reader more 
clearly to see the potential. The 
teams have had valuable experiences 
in planning for most areas of the cur- 
riculum. The experience in the lan- 
guage arts is reviewed very briefly, 
here. 

The area of the language arts tradi- 
tionally has presented a constantly 
frustrating mixture of inservice needs, 
including problems with points-of- 
view, skill and understanding, enthu- 
siasm, and apprehension. How to 
present the “right” language arts in- 


service education at the “right” time 
is of continuing concern. 

The planning-teaching team proce- 
dure makes the problem somewhat 
less complicated. Through discussion 
at the time a question arises or a need 
occurs, and by example and demon- 
stration teaching, the language arts 
leaders conduct a constant program 
of inservice education—a program 
very much bolstered by an on-the-job 
training situation and regular feed- 
back. Language arts activities ap- 
propriate for individuals are now 
regular occurances. 

Creative writing, with its require- 
ments for stimulation, appropriate 
help and sensitivity, demands careful 
attention if damage rather than help 
is not to result. The teachers at 
Hebeler School contend they have 
made observable progress in this area, 
and the remarkable volume of writing 
by pupils which has taken place is 
impressive testimony. Skill needs of 
individual learners become apparent 
from this writing, and the individuals 
frequently are motivated through 
their writing to want to master these 
skills. The team language arts special- 
ist can quickly move to where his 
service is needed most. 

The areas of oral presentations and 


group decision-making present a vast 
array of demands for differentiated 
instruction quite outside the experi- 
ence of many teachers. Yet, with a 
competent individual immediately 
available to ask for help, to discuss 
problems with, and to watch, teachers 
can increase their effectiveness and 
security in these crucial language arts 
activities.. Because the situation has 
led to making the most of available 
time and resources, the tasks facing 
the language arts specialists have 
been possible to deal with rather than 
becoming mired in frustration and 
disinterest. 

If one views the experiences at 
Hebeler School as an indication of the 
potential of planning-teaching teams 
for solving some of the important 
problems of inservice education, then 
the experiences briefly discussed can 
serve as clues for action in other 
settings. As has been seen, the proper 
setting can make it possible for lead- 
ership to emerge, strengths to be 
built on, and weaknesses to be over- 
come. A look at the Spears principles 
and the Wiles activities presented 
earlier point up the fact that the plan- 
ning-teaching team makes most of 
these principles and activities auto- 
matically operational. . 
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Using Brighter 
Students in a 
Tutorial 
Approach to 


Individualization 


With the large student load teach- 
ers often have today, most teachers 
in the more traditional approaches 
to education simply do not have time 
either to help the below average stu- 
dent or the above average child to 
his potential due to the sheer number 
of students and teaching load in- 
volved. 

One way in which increased in- 
dividualization might better be im- 
plemented to help both the bright 
and the less bright student is to em- 
ploy the tutorial system that was 
basic in the one room school—only in 
place of having the older child help 
the younger, the bright student is 
used to help the less bright; in the 
process both students are helped. 

By allowing the better student to 
help the poorer student more help 
is actually extended to and exper- 
ienced by the better student than is 
realized. To offer proof of this state- 
ment, the reader should look back 
on the time he first began to teach. 
It is usually true that the person who 
learns the most about the subject dur- 
ing the first year of teaching is the 
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teacher, not his students. Why? 
Basically, the teacher knows the ma- 
terial fairly well, yet he perceives and 
understands the topic to a greater 
degree after he is forced to organize 
and verbalize that material. 

This will be equally true of the 
tutoring student. He has confidence 
that he knows the material he will 
pass on to the less bright fellow- 
student. As the bright child explains 
the material to the less bright it 
forces him to understand, percep- 
tualize, and verbalize, and thereby to 
organize the material. Since he is 
forced to organize the material to 
pass it on to the other student he is, 
in the same process, organizing it 
better for his own personal under- 
standing. In the process it will, of 
course, help the less bright child. 
Not only will he be receiving this 
individualization of instruction the 
teacher cannot give, but he will be 
receiving it on a level which will 
probably result in increased under- 
standing. 

Most teachers cannot really think 
at the level their students think. 


Teachers are too involved in all sorts 
of adult activities and thereby have 
a completely different perspective 
than do their students. Material 
taught to the students is often a com- 
promise between the adult ideas, 
standards, and ideas of the teacher 
and those of his students. The bright 
student is more able to make this 
compromise, and he can then relay 
it to the less bright student more 
adequately than the teacher—in the 
less-bright student’s own jargon, 
similies, and interests. 

One general complaint to this type 
of activity is that it can cause copying 
of answers by the poorer student from 
the good student. What of it? All 
education is a form of copying of 
answers—in reading a book, if the 
reader sees a value or an idea therein 
he copies it, translating it into his 
way of thinking and being; it is cer- 
tainly little different to accept a less 
abstract bit of knowledge in the form 
of copying (if he adequately under- 


stands it) than the higher abstrac- 
tions we received from our reading— 
especially if the less bright student 
is incapable of such abstractions. Is 
this not really the purpose of our 
teaching? 

A word of caution is necessary con- 
cerning the use of this approach. 
There is, in using this approach, a 
danger in abusing the rights of the 
bright child. Whereas, this approach 
offers a learning experience for both 
the bright and the less bright child, 
the line is indeed a thin one between 
where the teacher is simply using the 
bright student to the teacher’s ad- 
vantage and where the student is 
gaining the skill and depth of 
knowledge through his increased 
need to organize and verbalize while 
tutoring the less bright child. By 
judicious utilization of this tutorial 
approach, though, the teacher can 
help more of his students and help 
bring about a broader pattern of in- 
dividualization than he might other- 
wise be able to do. 
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The Professional 


And Liberal 


Education of 


Teachers 


In this article, I shall present a 
program of teacher education, taking 
advantage of the most fruitful 
thought in this area during recent 
years. I shall start with Professor 
Burner's proposal: 


The chief source of my argument 
about teacher training comes from a 
close analysis of pupil learning—the 
complementary case from which I shall 
argue. The path by which one student 
finds his way to the heart of a subject 
will vary from the way another finds 
his way. . . The diverse routes by 
which students get to deeper under- 
standing are many in number and 
motley in kind. To be of fullest help 
to students, a teacher must appreciate 
the diverse paths to understanding... 
For what is implied is that not only 
must a teacher know a subject, but 
know it or recognize it in terms of its 
alternative renderings. Not only must 
a teacher learn what she is going to 
teach with greater thoroughness, but 
she must also discover the different 
ways she can learn it and the different 
ways children can learn it. And where 
will she be able to get such training? 
Where find this intense mix of sub- 
stance and pedagogy? Certainly not 
by here a course in physics and there 
a course in educational psychology. ... 
Let us begin instead with a concrete 
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it is an account of learning that re- 
mains married to what is _ being 
learned. . . . Consider the two basic 
points proposed thus far: that a 
teacher be trained to understand the 
diverse routes by which a student can 
get to the comprehension of some sub- 
ject matter, and that the teacher also 
have some sense of the psychological 
processes involved when the student 
sets out to traverse a particular route. 
These two matters are crucial to the 
teacher's effectiveness. . . . And that 
is the modern version of the curricu- 
lum project—a consortium of talents, 
involving not only the scholar, but the 
appropriate psychologist operating as 
we have urged, the film maker, the 
master teacher with a sense of what 
is possible with children, the teacher 
of teachers, the apparatus designer, 
and the inventor of pedagogical games 
and toys. It is in the setting of such an 
establishment—a curriculum institute— 
that I would prefer to see the training 
of teachers taking place. . . . It does 
not suffice to go first to the mathemati- 
cian, next to the specialist in pedagogy, 
and then to join the two as an inter- 
sect. What is needed is some means 
whereby teaching of a subject can be 
brought back within the genus of that 
subject, aided and abetted by all the 
special talents that our society can 
muster to help us transmit knowledge 
more effectively.* 


psychology that occupies itself with Bruner’s p roposal should be 
wily strategies for learning specific adopted by all colleges and schools 
things like mathematics, or geography, dated aioe teach a : 

or sonnets. . . . What is critical about ea a Oe a oo Its 
this type of psychological effort is that merit lies in the organic integration 
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of how to teach and what to teach, 
which separates the Department of 
Education and the Departments of 
Arts and Sciences to this day. The 
proposal is both practical and manda- 
tory. It is practical because it does 
what a teacher education program is 
supposed to do, to teach the future 
teachers how to teach a particular 
subject. John Dewey, more than a 
half century ago, made the distinction 
between the education of a scholar or 
scientist and the education of the 
teachers of science and arts, yet re- 
gretted the separation of how to 
teach and what to teach.”” Bruner’s 
proposal, while being less conscious 
of the distinction, integrates the how 
and the what. The proposal is man- 
datory for on the implementation of 
such a proposal depends the genuine 
professional status of teaching. In 
contrast, the present offerings of 
teacher education in response to cer- 
tification requirements are either 
over-theoretical or down-right empty. 
William James, long, long ago re- 
minded the practicing teachers of the 
uselessness of the knowledge of psy- 
chology to them.* We continue to 
require future teachers to take 
courses in educational psychology or 
theories of learning as if when they 
have completed them, they would 
know how to teach. Such an assump- 
tion psychologists themselves should 
cast doubt upon. As to “methods” 
courses, taught in separation from 
particular subject matter, they are 
liable to be empty. What else can a 
methods course do, apart from subject 
matter than busy work; making bul- 
letin boards, fixing machines or writ- 


ing standardized but impractical 
lesson plans. Impracticability, empti- 
ness, and irrelevance are not the 
exclusive sin of teacher education. 
Otherwise the whole system of higher 
education would not be on trial to- 
day. Those who have been making a 
career of being critical of teacher 
education may do well to take a good 
look at their own back yard. This is 
the time that college teachers should 
see their role as “teachers” in dis- 
tinction from their role as “scholars.” 
At the same time, institutions de- 
voted to teacher education must 
seriously reconsider the “content” of 
their offering. Bruner’s proposal has 
the merit of being “contentful” in a 
way unique to teacher education. 
It could be argued that, in adopt- 
ing Bruner’s proposal, we are subject 
matter bound and that certain pre- 
suppositions about education are 
taken for granted without being 
properly examined. This is a question 
about philosophy of education. Alas, 
philosophy of education, worse than 
educational psychology, is so_ ir- 
relevantly taught and carried on by 
pseudo-philosophers that it is no won- 
der Mr. Conant has no use for it in 
his scheme. But philosophy of edu- 
cation is needed by all future teach- 
ers if they are to learn thoroughly 
the why, the what, and the how of 
teaching their specialty to their stu- 
dents. When a teacher teaches a par- 
ticular lesson to a particular student 
body, he, if he is professional, should 
have some idea of what his purposes 
are, what he wishes the student to 
learn, and whether the materials and 
the methods he uses would accomp- 
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lish these purposes. No one else can 
or should answer these questions for 
him. His philosophy of education, 
properly learned in correlation with 
his specialty, should help him answer 
these questions himself. In learning 
to answer these questions, the teach- 
ers have become professional in a 
liberal sense. Then and only then is 
he no longer a functionary or a petty 
civil servant in a big bureaucratic 
machine, for he knows what he is 
there for. As the matter stands now, 
it is both hypocritical and ridiculous 
to have statements of the philosophy 
of education everywhere: in each 
school, in each superintendent's of- 
fice, in each state department of edu- 
cation. No, philosophy of education 
is more practical and more serious. 
Practical for it is in what we actually 
do with our children and the effect 
on them thereof that a philosophy of 
education acquires reality. Philoso- 
phy is not a handout to be accepted 
or obeyed by subordinates. It is a 
school master’s vision of the import- 
ance of his daily work. If a teacher 
sees no importance in what he is 
teaching, he is a living lie, is he not? 
How else would he know the im- 
portance of his work than a sound 
philosophical consideration of his 
teaching? 

We are now moving toward the 
liberal education of teachers. The 
philosophical consideration of the 
value and significance of subject mat- 
ter to be taught illustrates another 
important point: that the liberal and 
the professional education of a 
teacher can and should be correlated.’ 
It is unimportant whether philosophy 
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of education is taught by a philoso- 
pher or a philosopher of education. 
It is important, however, whether or 
not it is taught to liberate the pro- 
fessionals. A good professor of liter- 
ary criticism, for instance, could do 
more for the future teachers of Eng- 
lish, whether on the elementary, 
secondary, or college level of educa- 
tion, than either a philosopher or a 
philosopher of education. The same 
can be said of a good professor of 
historiography, theories of science, 
aesthetics, or music theory. The catch 
word is of course the word, good. But 
good, in this instance, is definable: 
good in the sense of usefulness and 
relevance. 

But liberal education for teachers 
is more than philosophy of education. 
Theoretically, it should be carried out 
in all the so-called “foundation 
courses.” But the foundation courses, 
history and sociology of education, 
comparative education, as well as 
philosophy of education, as they are 
being taught at present in the majori- 
ty of teacher education institutions 
are neither useful, nor ornamental. 
At their best, they compete for tough- 
ness and scholarship with liberal arts 
courses and seldom make the grade. 
At their worst, they are the most 
irrelevant courses taught by incompe- 
tent professors. What has the Old 
Deluder Act to do with the present 
day working teacher? Why does an 
American teacher need to know the 
eleven plus examination in the British 
system? What can a working teacher 
do if he realizes that the present IQ 
test is culturally biased? Seldom do 
the foundation professors examine 


the why, the what, and the how of 
their own subject matter and teach 
accordingly. The sheer irrelevance 
of these courses becomes evident if 
we examine the text books on the 
market in the foundation field. In- 
stead of liberating the teaching pro- 
fession, foundation courses are sense- 
less burdens and details to be covered 
instead of enlightenments to be en- 
joyed. Only books like Sociology of 
Teaching by Willard Waller could 
have met the liberal educational re- 
quirement. We need more up to date 
books of the same kind.’ Teachers of 
foundation courses must be _ trail 
blazers in the profession, men of the 
caliber of Paul Goodman, Edgar Z. 
Friedenberg, Myron Lieberman, 
Newt Sanford, James Coleman, or 
David Riesman. 

The sweeping indictment of the 
present teacher education is the lack 
of zest for life, as Whitehead used 
the term, on the part of its products. 
Professor Friedenberg’s description 
of public school teachers as petty 
civil servants could have been a cal- 
culated affront. But to say common 
school teaching is a “profession” is 
simply self-deception. No profession, 
absolutely none worthy of its name, 


would allow politicians and laymen 
to control its performance as teaching 
does. The teachers dare not stand up 
to the “public” pressures unless they 
themselves are both competent and 
confident enough to articulate “the 
public and its problems” as Dewey 
once put it. Where else can teachers 
acquire this “self-concept” or “self 
image” except through a program in- 
tegrating the professional and the 
liberal education.’ 
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Automation in 


Social Studies 
Education: 
[Mighlighting 
Computer- 
Assisted 


Instruction 


The Computer, with its promise of a 
million-fold increase in man’s capacity 
to handle information, will undoubted- 
ly have the most far-reaching social 
consequences of any contemporary 
technical development. The potential 
for good in the computer, and the 
damage inherent in its misuse exceed 
our ability to imagine. . . . We have 
actually entered a new era of evolu- 
tionary history, one in which rapid 
change is a dominant consequence. 
Our only hope is to understand the 
forces at work and to take advantage 
of the knowledge we find to guide the 
evolutionary process." 

—Dr. James B. Weisner 


The idea of individual instruction 
has always been an important goal 
of every good teacher, and all good 
teachers are constantly striving to 
reach each individual child, to en- 
courage him and explain things to 
him as clearly as possible. The goal 
is seldom achieved, however, be- 
cause of the pressing realities of 
time and class size.” 

It appeared for a time as if the 
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teaching machine was the vehicle 
which would rush teachers to a per- 
fect landing in this educational 
utopia. But, alas, the programed 
materials that were produced for the 
social studies failed to provide the 
“road maps to the promised land.” 


Now enters the prophecy of the 
computer, as stated above by Dr. 
James B. Weisner, with the promise 
of a million-fold increase in man’s 
capacity to handle information. 


The historical background of auto- 
mation in education is not only inter- 
esting, but quite revealing as man 
has attempted to improve his system 
of instruction. 

An interesting launching point in 
this historical development might 
begin with a small glass case in a 
computer room at Argonne National 
Laboratories, near Chicago, contain- 
ing another kind of computer—an 
abacus. A sign on the case says: “In 


case of emergency, break the glass.” 

Not only is the abacus probably 
the oldest digital computer, not con- 
sidering the human fingers, but it is 
the computer in widest geographical 
use. 

All this, according to an old Chi- 
nese legend, began with General Hon 
Shum, a great military tactician in the 
early Hon Dynasty, circa 900 A.D. 
Hon was such a good strategist be- 
cause of the “secret weapon” he had 
invented—the abacus. 

Actually, bead counters had been 
known to exist around the eastern 
Mediterranean area much before this. 
—The word abacus itself may have 
derived from the Phoenician abak for 
sand that was spread out into a writ- 
ing surface. 

Styles vary slightly from country 
to country, but despite the geographi- 
cal differences, abaci have changed 
relatively little through time. Gen. 
Hon’s “secret weapon’ would have 
been recognizably similar to a soro- 
ban used in 1946 by Masturaki, a 
Tokyo bank clerk.—Masturaki beat a 
G.I. in 1946 using a hand operated 
electric desk calculator in competi- 
tion." 

Charles Babbage, an English math- 
ematician, developed the idea of a 
mechanical digital computer during 
the 1830’s. Babbage never did finish 
his machine but computers of today 
are based on many of the principals 
that Babbage used in his design. 

Nearly a hundred years later, in 
1930, an American electrical engi- 
neer, Vannevar Bush, built the first 
analog computer. He called this 
machine a differential analyzer. Dur- 


ing the period of World War II 
(1939-1945), engineers developed 
electronic analog computers to help 
aim anti-aircraft guns and other mili- 
tary weapons. 

Mark I, the first digital computer, 
was completed in 1944, by Howard 
Aiken, a Harvard University pro- 
fessor. The operation of Mark I was 
controlled by mechanical and electri- 
cal devices. In 1946, the University 
of Pennsylvania engineers built the 
first digital computer controlled by 
vacuum tubes._It was called the 
Electronic Numerical Integrator and 
Computer (ENIAC). 


Probably the most important com- 
puter advancement made during the 
1940’s was the work of an American 
mathematician, John von Neumann. 
Von Neumann developed the idea of 
having the computer program stored 
in the machine’s memory. Early com- 
puters had used programs but were 
not able to store them in their mem- 
ories. 


The builders of ENIAC, in 1951, 
developed UNIVAC I, the first of a 
variety of computers that were mass- 
produced during the 1950’s. Thus, 
the manufacturing of computers had 
now become an industry.’ 


Computer manufacturers speak of gen- 
erations of computers. The computers 
of the 1950’s made up the first genera- 
tion. These machines could perform 
thousands of calculations a second. 
Vacuum tubes controlled the electronic 
circuits of first generation computers. 
Second generation computers were de- 
veloped in the early 1960's. These 
computers could perform 10 times as 
many calculations a second as first 
generation machines. The use of tran- 
sistors (tiny amplifier) instead of 
vacuum tubes made second generation 
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computers smaller and more depend- 
able than the earlier machines. 


In 1965, manufacturers announced the 
production of third generation com- 
puters. These machines could do a 
million calculations a second—100 
times as many as second generation 
machines. Third generation com- 
puters had miniature electronic circuits 
that greatly reduced their size and in- 
creased their dependability." 
Although it is not entirely the pur- 
pose of this article, one should point 
out that as one studies the computer 
in the role of providing individual- 
ized instruction, reference should be 
given to the development a few years 
ago in the area of teaching machines 
and programed instruction. The work 
of S. L. Pressey of Ohio State, B. F. 
Skinner of Harvard, and Robert 
Glaser, among others, has had great 
impact on programed instruction, 
learning theory, and different types 
of software, ie., programs being de- 
veloped for computer instruction. 

The proponents of programed in- 
struction tell us that permanent learn- 
ing of factual material is facilitated 
when the learner wants to acquire, 
retain, and use the facts; the facts 
are organized into appropriate learn- 
ing units; the learner makes the cor- 
rect response on the first try; correct 
responses are reinforced and errors 
are corrected immediately; distrib- 
uted practice is carried out until the 
facts are firmly established, and each 
individual proceeds at a rate appro- 
priate for him.’ 

However, the writer feels that if 
programed learning of factual ma- 
terial (or affective, for that matter) 
is to be efficient and effective, an ap- 
proach to curriculum and instruction 
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different from that presently in use 
in many of our schools must be 
accepted. In a few words, each stu- 
dent must be encouraged to proceed 
in procedures suitable for him and 
his needs. 

Many publications are suggesting 
computers hold promise of providing 
effective individualized instruction of 
the sort to which every school aspires, 
and at a time when growing numbers 
of students and the rapidly changing 
state of technology make education 
one of the most important activities 
of the country. 

With a computer, it is said to be 
possible to provide individualized in- 
struction, in which the materials are 
paced and sequenced independently 
for each student, based on his own re- 
sponses to the material. The brighter 
(or more prepared child) can be 
taken rapidly from one topic to the 
next, with a minimum of repetition 
and redundancy. Of course, the slow 
student can do all the extra work he 
needs to bring him to the desired 
level of performance.’ 

Recent developments in computer 
programming permit a natural lan- 
guage give-and-take dialog between 
the pupil and the computer. This is 
about the closest thing yet available 
to the needed interaction between 
the pupil and the tutor.’ 


With this background in mind, 
what should the social studies 
teacher know about the computer 
and computer-assisted instruction to 
use it most effectively? 

The teacher should first under- 
stand that the computer operates 
only according to detailed instruc- 


tions (input) written by a human 
programmer, possibly the social stu- 
dies teacher himself. This informa- 
tion for operation is called the pro- 
gram or software as some refer to it. 


The input is usually placed into 
the machine from a typewriter key- 
board. It is then translated into elec- 
trical impulses so it can be stored on 
magnetic tape ... The heart of the 
learning machine is the electronic 
high speed information processor or 
computer. It does the work specified 
by the program. The information is 
then transferred to a device which 
may print the message, punch holes 
on a card, or exhibit a visual image 
on a television-like screen. This is 
the output of the computer. 


The teacher should, secondly, real- 
ize the student is located at some 
kind of a console or station, which is 
connected to the computer by tele- 
phone wire or coaxial cable. The stu- 
dent will have before him a television 
screen, a light-pen (for certain com- 
puters), a typewriter keyboard, and 
possibly earphones and a microphone. 
Due to the immense capacity and 
speed of the computer, and this is 
rapidly increasing with additional 
improvements, many students may 
work independently and simultane- 
ously from different locations on the 
same computer.” 


Leonard W. Ingraham” suggests 
two areas of computer application 
that are seen for possible use with 
social studies. One of these areas 
would be learning history and the 
social sciences by discovery or in- 
quiry. In this situation, a dialogue 
system would permit the student to 


conduct a genuine dialogue with the 
computer. Some fairly difficult tech- 
nical problems at the present prevent 
development to a successful depth, 
but they are being worked out. An 
example of this would be: “Why did 
Booth kill Lincoln?” As stated, it is 
still difficult to write programs that 
deal with freely constructed ques- 
tions of such complexity. 


Dr. Ericksen, Director, Center for 
Research on Learning and Teaching 
(CRLT) at the University of Michi- 
gan, would, in all probability, sup- 
port the approach recommended by 
Ingraham. Dr. Ericksen believes that 
most of the technical aids “should 
ultimately be used under conditions 
that allow the student himself to con- 
trol the input of information in terms 
of what he already knows, and his 
own ability and desire to learn.”” 


Just as a student is able to control 
and vary his study of a book, so 
should he have the same flexibility 
with the newest instructional devices; 
Ericksen sees the computer as a “logic 
machine,” through which the student 
is able to engage in a meaningful 
dialogue with programmed material 
prepared, perhaps by his teacher as 
a subject matter specialist. 


Much of the work being done at 
Michigan (CRLT) has focused on 
the automated study carrel. This 
study space, similar to a library 
carrel, may contain a variety of de- 
vises, such as a_ student-operated 
tape recorder, slide and 8 mm movie 
viewer, a TV screen, perhaps facilities 
for using microfiche, and eventually, 
the carrel at CRLT may be connected 
to the central computer.” 
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In certain areas of the social stu- 
dies, it is possible to provide a fairly 
thorough analysis of the types of 
questions that will be asked. (As 
programs are developed and tested, 
we will grow in this ability.) The 
computer can store enough informa- 
tion to give the desired answers or 
conduct the desired dialogue. It is 
important here, to point out, that 
from the standpoint of the program, 
the computer must be able to recog- 
nize precisely what question has been 
asked. This may not always be an 
easy task.” 


The second area as seen for com- 
puter application is in simulation. 
Simulation refers to an artificial rep- 
resentation of situations that occur 
in the real world. In computer simu- 
lation, the student would be pre- 
sented with information about some 
problem situation. It is usually used 
for the purpose of analysis and learn- 
ing. Gaming, according to Bushnell 
(co-editor of The Computer in 
American Education), is a form of 
simulation involving a situation of 
competition or conflict. (Some of 
these computer-based games for sixth- 
grade social studies have been de- 
veloped by the Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services in Westchester 
County, N.Y., in cooperation with 
IBM). The child has to make deci- 
sions in these situations and enter 
his answers at the computer terminal. 
The computer immediately returns 
a progress report or a report of the 
results of the players decision. 


Proponents of simulation and games 
in the social studies claim that intui- 
tive thinking is developed, learning 
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is entertaining and relevant to stu- 
dent life experiences. Emphasis is 
on developing analytical approaches 
and organizing concepts transferable 
to other problems. Culturally disad- 
vantaged students seem, at the pres- 
ent, to respond better to game teach- 
ing than to expository methods.** 


Perhaps, one should look at the 
other side of the uses of the computer 
at this point, i.e., what are the limi- 
tations of the machine-operated mode 
of instruction? 


It would seem that one of the more 
serious obstacles to the wide spread 
use of date-processing technology in 
education is our lack of knowledge 
about the human factors problems 
involved in the use of this technology. 
For example, we really aren’t sure 
just what the machine should be 
doing for us. We need to somehow 
isolate what jobs are best done by 
machines and what jobs are best 
handled by humans before we can 
select the proper machine. 


Perhaps of even more critical na- 
ture is our present lack of informa- 
tion about the interactions of the 
students with their machines and 
with their content materials as the 
students receive highly individual- 
ized computer-assisted instruction. 
And here, again, we are lacking in- 
formation concerning the social and 
emotional effects of individual in- 
struction on students, especially on 
younger children. If each child is 
allowed to progress entirely at his 
own rate, a very bright child may be 
as far along in his studies as another 
child several years older. A student’s 
scholastic peer group may be quite 


different from his social peer group 
in such a situation as this. The socio- 
logical and psychological effects of 
such changes in the normal school 
environment are rather difficult to 
predict at the present time, but these 
effects could be harmful to the stu- 
dent’s development unless they can 
be accurately anticipated and guided 
by the school staff.” 


Ericksen also points out that one 
should expect the student to meet 
for approximately one hour in group 
discussion with students and _ his 
teacher for approximately every 3-4 
hours spent in the carrel or computer 
station. The new carrel complex is 
being designed to include seminar- 
type rooms with the same automated 
capabilities as the individual carrels.” 


In contrast to the ideal picture 
often presented, we still have quite 
a gap to bridge. 

The gap is wide; short-comings 
are evident. But if one would seri- 
ously look at the progress that has 
been made in the last few years, it 
might indicate that we are getting 
closer, in many ways, to the picture 
of an “ideal school” than most would 
think. 

A book, notes, diagrams, a chalk- 
board, a slide rule, etc., are all exten- 
sions to the human brain. These aids 
prolong our memory, increase clarity, 
and/or expand a number of readily 
available applicable facts, concepts 
and/or skills. Electronic systems, as 
seen by the writer of this article, con- 
stitute broader extensions to the 
human brain. The potential is tre- 
mendous, but we as educators should 
be vitally concerned as to what that 


potential should be and how it is to 
be used. 

We are at the dawn of computer 
based teaching. The task ahead will 
be to assign to the machine those 
things it can do best and to reserve 
for the teacher those things which he 
must provide and control.” 

The advantages and limitations of 
the computer system, as seen at this 
time, are as follows: 


Advantages: 

1. Possibility of providing com- 
plete individualized instruc- 
tion according to the indi- 
vidual’s needs and responses. 


2. Useful as a simulation and 
gaming model. 


3. Allow the teacher, if claims 
are true, to rise to higher 
levels of intellectual and crea- 
tive endeavor. The teacher 
may be relieved of much of 
the volume of routine work. 


4, Diagnostic in nature, plus stu- 
dent involvement, reinforce- 
ment, immediate confirmation 
of response. 


Limitations: 
1. What functions is the com- 
puter best suited to handle in 
education. 


2. Few instructional programs at 
present time have been “engi- 
neered” through a series of 
empirical trials and revisions. 


3. What are the social and emo- 
tional effects of this type in- 
struction on students, espe- 
cially younger children? 
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4, The barrier of the present 
lock-step system in education. 


A multitude of practical problems 
must be solved if computers are to 
have widespread use in educational 
situations. If these problems can be 
solved, and if the full potentials of 
high-speed data processing can be 
realized throughout the educational 
system, we may expect some of the 
greatest, and perhaps most signifi- 
cant, changes seen in education for 
hundreds of years.” 
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Comparatively 
Useful 


International 
Education 


A pair of federal decisions, the Na- 
tional Teachers Corps Program of 
1966 and the International Educa- 
tion Act of 1966, have opened up 
a new way for teachers’ colleges in 
the U. S. to participate in inter- 
national education. They are dual 
opportunities to further education of 
our nation’s culturally disadvantaged 
(National Teachers Corps Program ) 
and education of other nations’ dis- 
advantaged (International Education 
Act). Let us not forget that eco- 
nomically-strong nations may be dis- 
advantaged, and that the call for 
further education of our culturally 
disadvantaged along with those of 
other nations is not a condescension. 
With the caveat entered, let us con- 
sider a feasible teachers’ college pro- 
gram in this area, discuss the vital 
role that comparative education can 
play in it, the student base of the 
program, and a set of evaluating 
criteria. 

International education is defined 
to include every organized activity 
designed to transfer educational pro- 
cedures and ideas from one culture 
to another.’ Organized activities of 
this kind are the raw data of com- 
parative education. A program in in- 
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ternational education will provide 
additional raw data and a mode of 
transformation of data. To further 
the understanding of how raw data 
and its mode of transformation grow 
together, a distinction will be made 
between the local program and the 
exchange relation. 

Most international education activ- 
ities start with a local program, i.e., 
the courses, their sequence, aims, and 
agents. Thus two or more local pro- 
grams co-exist, because the exchange 
must be between two or more cul- 
tures or nations. The local program 
is discussed only briefly here, be- 
cause the exchange relation is the 
more important relatum. 

A local program would be a 
master’s degree in international edu- 
cation composed of 36 hours (or 30: 
hours with a thesis). Of two general 
education requirements, one would 
be a foreign language and the other 
a concentration in a social or be- 
havioral science. Each requires nine 
hours, but adjustments are allowed 
for prior achievements. In addition, 
there are the local program and ex- 
change relation requirements. The 
local program is six hours of compara- 
tive social foundations of education 
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in which there is an introduction to 
comparative education as it is per- 
ceived to affect one’s nation as well 
as an intensive application of the 
behavioral scientific knowledge one 
has to re-interpret. The exchange 
relation requirements comprise 12 
hours, six for a comparative educa- 
tional administration track and six 
more for a comparative curricula and 
materials track. All courses are for 
a specific foreign country. They are 
not general and diffusive. 

The exchange relation is defined 
as what is perceived as exported and 
imported between two cultures or 
nations. Exports and imports are 
either direct or indirect. Direct ones 
include money, administrative pro- 
cedures, programs, curricular ideas, 
textbooks, equipment, and personnel. 
Indirect ones include services and 
other transformations of data and ma- 
terials done in the foreign nation. 
For example, a U.S. professor is a 
direct export to another country. 
However, in the period in which he 
teaches American education abroad, 
he may indirectly export the percep- 
tion that a school phychologist is 
needed in the foreign nations’ schools. 
It is indirect because it is a trans- 
formation of some items of the export 
inventory with which the professor 
arrived, and it is so perceived. 

The preceding items are explicit, 
whether direct or indirect exports, 
because they are perceived items. 
They are the literal-minded items of 
international education. However, 
some items are implicit exports, be- 
cause their effects are unanticipated 


and  unperceived _ transformations. 
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Some examples of implicit and direct 
export items are books a professor 
brings or toys his children bring that 
a foreign national may perceive in a 
different context from the one of in- 
tended use. A book by John Dewey 
may be taken as a sign of pedagogical 
commitment instead of a good source 
book, whereas a GI Joe toy may be 
taken as a sign of the children’s 
approval of war instead of a recrea- 
tional device. The same items can 
become implicit and indirect export 
items. Should the professor offer 
Dewey’s book as a good source book 
to read and the children offer their 
GI Joe toys as safe and pleasant 
things to foreign nationals, and later 
discover that the impressions of the 
foreign nations have been to the 
contrary, then their uses have been 
transformed in an unperceived and 
unanticipated way. As such, these 
exports are indirect because they 
have been transformed through use 
in an unanticipated context and are 
implicit because the consequences are 
unperceived (until later) and con- 
trary to the prevision. 

One must not underestimate the 
importance of accounting for these 
differences, for in international edu- 
cation programs there lurks the dan- 
ger of magic. Too many programs 
get started with at best well-directed 
local programs, but the operation of 
the exchange relation is haphazardly 
envisaged and the results are left to 
the alchemy of travel and the magic 
of personnel exchange. In the process 
of international education, one must 
not merely exercise a tentative fore- 
sight which goes up to a certain point 


and stops, and thereafter hopes for 
the best. When comparative educa- 
tion is part of the local program, defi- 
nite foresight is achievable through 
use of at least three elective tracks: 
(1) comparative educational admin- 
istration, (2) comparative curricular 
materials and programs, (3) com- 
parative social foundations of edu- 
cation.” 

Comparative educational adminis- 
tration is basic. The comparison of 
the U. S. and Italian procedure of 
adding a psychologist to a high school 
staff illustrates well this fact. In the 
U. S. any private school (or any pub- 
lic school upon the approval of the 
superintendent) could directly en- 
gage a psychologist. If the experi- 
ment worked well, then the practice 
would spread to other schools. How- 
ever, in Italy, the position would 
have to be approved by the national 
Minister.of Public Instruction and be 
decreed and funded by a law of the 
nation for every high school. In 
Italy the psychologist, the teacher, 
and the school principal have posi- 
tions as legally recognized (a stato 
giuridico) as that of a judge. In gen- 
eral, the difference is that American 
educational changes and reforms are 
empirical and locally-derived where- 
as Italian changes are legal and na- 
tionally-initiated, and the knowledge 
of comparative educational adminis- 
tration is the mode of detecting and 
appreciating such a difference. 

Next, a comparative curriculum 
center is essential in a program of 
international education.* It will com- 
plement a track in comparative curri- 
cula. Having comparative curricula 


courses without a center is a blind 
process, for the student should see, 
hear, and handle the materials a 
foreign national uses daily. Cur- 
rently, courses in comparative curri- 
cula depend upon the personal pos- 
sessions of the teaching professor for 
these curricular items. Sometimes a 
university library has some uncol- 
lected specimens or the audio-visual 
aids department of a state has a few 
uncollected films, but the total ac- 
cessible composite is simply pictur- 
esque and its effect is systematically 
misleading. 

The segment of comparative social 
foundations of international educa- 
tion is apt to be the best, although it 
may neither be excellent nor ade- 
quate. Some colleges and universities 
have good faculties with members 
who have travelled in foreign coun- 
tries or who have been born and 
educated abroad. Whether their fields 
are education, history, economics, 
political science, anthropology, phil- 
osophy, or sociology, they are people 
who give strength to the compara- 
tively useful program of international 
education on the campus. 

If the preceding is true, then 
where does the weakness lie? What 
prevents the relatively best seg- 
ment of comparative education from 
achieving an adequate level? 

The fault is usually an administra- 
tive one. First, there is usually absent 
a basic understanding of comparative 
educational administration. The con- 
sequence is apt to be a control of the 
international education program by 
unsuitable policies and goals of tra- 
ditional subject-matter department 
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specialists. Their administrative de- 
vices are often irrelevant and destruc- 
tive. Second, administrators do not 
perceive the need for a comparative 
curriculum center, changed library 
facilities in international education, 
or an extensive supplementation of 
the materials in audio-visual aids. As 
a result, courses in comparative social 
foundations of international educa- 
tion are literary and impressionistic 
even when the teaching professor 
knows what is better. 

The preceding conditions apply in- 
ternally as well as internationally, 
i.e., they apply to the National 
Teachers Corps through which the 
problem of many cultures, some dis- 
advantaged, within a nation is con- 
fronted. Most teachers’ colleges 
which handle the National Teachers 
Corps Program for the first time 
more than likely will discover their 
faculties do not understand that 
educational administration for dis- 
advantaged groups within a nation 
is different. The faculty and the dis- 
advantaged students will misunder- 
stand each other specifically on what 
changes in the latter are possible and 
also how they are to be effected. 
There probably will be no preliminary 
studies in this area of comparative 
modes of change (or reform). An- 
other discovery will be that available 
curricular materials are not what are 
needed; the product offered will be 
too literary and impressionistic. Thus 
comparative educational studies could 
play a vitally effective role here too. 

Although teachers’ colleges will 
benefit from the National Teachers 
Corps Program, it is doubtful that 
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many will effectively participate in 
the activities sponsored by the Inter- 
national Education Act of 1966 unless 
new perceptions are developed. The 
teachers’ colleges are not apt to have 
a student base for a genuine program 
in international education, and the 
universities will garner more than 
their fair share of the money. An 
inadequate move by the teachers’ col- 
leges would be the one of transplant- 
ing university programs into their 
own comparable settings, i.e., subject- 
matter departments, and hoping for 
the best—the benefits of white magic. 
An alternate exists if new perceptions 
can be developed. 

The perception is new that the 
National Teachers Corps Program 
can be used by teachers’ colleges 
which participate in it, as one base 
among others they may have, to enter 
the field of international education 
and enjoy the benefits of the Inter- 
national Education Act of 1966. Ma- 
terials that the National Teachers 
Corps Program requires lead to the 
strength of this perception. The pro- 
gram is designed to train Corpsmen 
for both urban and rural situations. 
Its teachers are elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers. Both indi- 
viduals and teams are trained. Fifty 
teachers are often involved with five 
in a team. The number of a college’s 
faculty initially used is eight to ten 
members. The teachers’ college offers 
an accredited program to the Corps- 
men which leads to a master’s degree. 
All the credit hours may be applied 
to a graduate degree. The teachers’ 
college has previously prepared some 
teachers for the education of cul- 


turally disadvantaged children, and 
has been a participant in a joint re- 
lationship with schools in disadvant- 
aged areas. The college specifies the 
goals of the training, the intermediate 
steps and end result, and the evalua- 
tion. Also it provides for the follow- 
ing: a specific on-site community 
orientation and experience in low in- 
come areas; trainees with awareness 
of and empathy for the culture 
of low-income disadvantaged areas; 
counseling service for students under- 
going cultural shock as a result of 
their experience. In addition, it pro- 
vides a curriculum, a series of edu- 
cational experiences which focus on 
the team as a unit, and prepares 
experienced teachers to lead a team. 

The primary goal of the National 
Teachers Corps Program is to supply 
teachers for the nation’s disadvant- 
aged children, and it will probably 
succeed.. However, it can achieve a 
secondary and important goal, i.e., 
build up the supply or a pool of 
potential professionals in comparative 
education within a single national 
system, and this pool can be the stu- 
dent base for a teachers’ college pro- 
gram in international education. The 
National Teachers Corps Program 
will be what has been called earlier 
a local program, but one which will 
be different from prior academic at- 
tempts to foster understanding of 
different cultures. Among the fifty 
who pass through the program yearly 
there is the reliable hope that ten or 
twenty per cent may find the interest 
to apply their skills in an interna- 
tional setting. 

There is nothing automatic in any 


venture. Success is said to depend 
upon the trainees, but in the case of 
international education it equally de- 
pends upon the administrators and 
faculties. It is especially important 
that administrators adhere to a set of 
evaluative criteria. Here is one set.“ 


1. Exchange Relation Criterion. 
Relevant facilities to be changed or 
strengthened in another country must 
be explicitly stated, and the percep- 
tion that this is what will occur must 
be the crux of the program of inter- 
national education. To prepare ade- 
quately, there must be studies in 
comparative educational administra- 
tion and comparative curricula and 
their materials. 


2. Educational Personnel Criterion. 
Personnel must have the knowledge, 
awareness, and skills to effect en- 
visaged changes and reinforcements, 
to cooperate in the face of uncer- 
tainty or programmatic difficulties, 
and to survive “cultural shock.” 
Studies in comparative social founda- 
tions of international education and 
comparative curricula and their ma- 
terials are needed. 


3. Educational Purposes Criterion. 
Purposes are effectively achieved only 
when the data and items are known 
that the foreign nationals themselves 
must confront and use, and in terms 
of which their wants and needs are 
conceived. This means international 
education cannot mean an export of 
local programs. If comparative edu- 
cation and studies in behavioral and 
social sciences are part of the pro- 
gram, then such perceptions will be 
given correct weight. If leaders and 
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other officials of a foreign nation can 
be included in the program, then 
their comment and presence will aid 
in finding the correct weight to 
assign to elements of the local pro- 
gram, 


4, Educational Goods Criterion. 
All educational goods must be re- 
conceived in an international context 
instead of simply exporting them with 
a Best Wishes tag. In other words, 
they must be the output of the 
exchange relation, and not the un- 
transformed output of the local 
program. Thus, all exporting and im- 
porting educational agencies, whether 
primary or secondary and govern- 
mental or non-governmental, must 
command an economic base to pro- 
duce educational goods in a context 
other than that of the local program. 
On-going programs in international 
education in colleges and universities 
today are essentially local programs, 
and they need to be placed in the 
perspective of international educa- 
tion by converting their educational 
goods for differently administrated, 
taught, and evaluated students. 

Comparative education has a bright 
future. The International Education 
Act of 1966 seems to warrant this 
belief, but only if the comparative 
education taught and the interna- 
tional programs carried out do make 
international education comparatively 
useful. Two major dangers exist. 
One is that the format, but not the 
substance, of university programs in 
comparative and international educa- 
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tion may be appropriated by teachers’ 
colleges. This can be avoided if the 
National Teachers Corps Program can 
be used to provide a local program 
and a student base to effectively use 
the benefits of the International Edu- 
cation Act. The second major danger 
is that university departments will 
not adhere to a sufficiently strong 
comparative mode of evaluation in 
their criteria, and the professional 
aims of the traditional subject-matter 
departments will erroneously promote 
this secondary criterion as primary. 
The error can be avoided by setting 
policy in terms of the comparative 
content of the local program. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1. Benjamin, Harold R. W. Govern- 
mental Policy and International Education. 
Stewart Fraser, editor. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1965. Chapter 11, 
“Criteria for Judging the Worth of an Inter- 
national Education Program.” 

2. Comparative social foundations of 
education in the local program is not an 
elective track. It is a requirement for 
the master’s degree. However, in the Ph.D. 
program, it should be simply an elective 
feature. 

3. Many general state colleges, es- 
pecially ones which were originally teach- 
ers colleges, have curriculum centers. 
Rhode Island College has one. However, 
it is not a comparative curriculum center, 
and could not serve now as a base for an 
international education program. Changes 
are needed. 

4. See Benjamin, op. cit., p. 13. He 
lists three criteria. My “educational pur- 
posed criterion” is identical with his. My 
“exchange relation criterion” is akin to his 
facilities criterion, and my “educational 
personnel” and “educational goods” criteria 
are akin to his criterion for importing and 
exporting teaching personnel. 


An Exploration 
Of a Clinical 
Professor 


Approach to 
Methods 


/[nstruction 


Many of the attacks on American 
education are directed at the “meth- 
ods courses” required of students in 
our teacher-training institutions. The 
substance of much of the criticism is 
that methods courses in education 
are too generalized, too nebulous, and 
too frequently taught in an impracti- 
cal manner by instructors far re- 
moved from the reality of the 
classroom. Typical of such criticism 
is that voiced by Lemons: 

In my opinion, there is a distressing 
gap between what is taught in the 
education courses and the real world 
of teaching. There are classes that are 
poorly taught by instructors who are 
either not sufficiently experienced or 


have been too long away from the 
classroom situation.’ 


The available evidence indicates 
that others share this view. Goodlad 
has stated: 


The continued teaching of methods 
courses divorced from the classroom or 
its stimulated likeness is a malpractice 
which we can ill afford to perpetuate.’ 
have 


Various recommendations 


GERALD G. DUFFY 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing 


ROBERT C. PUTT 
Mansfield State College 
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been made by the many critics of 
methods courses. These have ranged 
from Koerner’s suggestion that exist- 
ing teacher-training institutions be 
closed,’ to Conant’s recommendation 
that methods courses be taught by 
“clinical professors.“ It was the 
“clinical professor” suggestion which 
served as the basis for this study. 

A clinical professor, as defined in 
this study, is a college professor who 
continues to teach in the elementary 
classroom while providing instruction 
in “how to teach” in college methods 
courses. It was felt that the college 
instructors’ daily involvement with 
children in a real teaching-learning 
situation would result in specific, 
practical, and realistic methods in- 
struction. 


PROCEDURES 


To determine whether college pro- 
fessors of methods courses can effec- 
tively utilize the clinical professor 
approach, two instructors at the State 
University College in Fredonia, New 
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York assumed the role of clinical pro- 
fessors for the 1966-67 academic year. 
Each instructor’s responsibility in- 
cluded the teaching of social studies 
each day to a specific group of sixth 
grade children in the college Campus 
School as well as the teaching of 
social studies methods courses to 
specific groups of college juniors. The 
instructors’ teaching in the sixth 
grades was planned to facilitate ob- 
servation by the students enrolled in 
their methods courses. Hence, the 
students in the methods courses re- 
ceived instruction in “how to teach” 
from an instructor whom they ob- 
served regularly in the elementary 
classroom. It was intended that the 
immediate demonstration of theories 
and techniques discussed in the 
methods courses would not only en- 
courage the instructors to be realistic 
and practical in their lectures, but 
would also help the college students 
to narrow the gap between theory 
and the real world of classroom teach- 
ing. 

Specifically, the study was designed 

to explore the following: 

1. The potential of a clinical professor 
approach for developing greater 
understanding and teaching com- 
petency on the part of undergradu- 


ate elementary education majors 
enrolled in a methods course. 


2. The practicality of having college 
professors of methods courses 
serve as clinical professors. 

Evaluative instruments were con- 

structed and utilized to determine 
whether or not the clinical professor 
approach warranted a more intensive 
study on a structured, experimental 
level. The evaluative techniques 
were: 
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1. A Student Questionnaire in which 
the students enrolled in the clinical 
professors’ courses were asked to 
react to the approach. 


2. A Questionnaire for Public School 
Teachers in which cooperating 
teachers, under whose supervision 
the college students were doing 
part-time practice teaching, were 
asked to react to the approach on 
the basis of the work the college 
students were doing in their class- 
rooms, 


3. A subjective evaluation by the two 
participating instructors in which 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
approach were identified. 


RESULTS 


Tabulation of the data collected 
from the Student Questionnaire in- 
dicated that the 180 students enrolled 
in the courses reacted very favorably 
on every criterion to the clinical pro- 
fessor approach. (See Table 1). The 
response concerning the strengthen- 
ing of confidence was less enthusiastic 
than other responses, a fact which the 
students attributed to the fear that 
they might not be able to achieve a 
level of teaching skill comparable to 
that which they observed in their 
instructors’ elementary teaching. 

Additional data collected from the 
Student Questionnaires provided 
further evidence of the students’ 
favorable reactions to the clinical 
professor approach: 

1. Ninety-one percent indicated that 

having a practicing elementary 
teacher as a methods instructor con- 


tributed greatly to the effectiveness 
of the courses. 


2. Eighty-three percent indicated that 
the courses were more effective 
than most of their other methods 
courses because the instructors were 
practicing elementary school teach- 
ers. 


TABLE I 


Student Reaction to the Clinical Professor Approach 
to Methods Instruction* 





EFFECTIVENESS OF EFFECTIVENESS OF 

THE COURSES IN THE COURSES IN 

TERMS OF PERSON- COMPARISON TO 

AL DEVELOPMENT OTHER METHODS 
CRITERIA COURSES 





In 
Yes Limited No Better Same Poorer 
Way 





THE COURSE WAS GENERALLY 152° 20 1 15GuestS 2 
EFFECTIVE IN PREPARING STU- 

DENTS TO BE ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL TEACHERS 


THE COURSE STIMULATED IN- 145 24 5 137 =—.28 3 
TEREST IN TEACHING AS A PRO- 
FESSION 


THE COURSE STRENGTHENED 98 66g 210 109 53 4 
CONFIDENCE AS A PROSPEC- 

TIVE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

TEACHER 


tHE COURSE HELPED STU- 157 16 0 134 32 0 
DENTS SEE HOW THE PRINCI- 

PLES OF LEARNING APPLY TO 

CLASSROOM TEACHING 


THE COURSE SUCCEEDED IN _ 154 22 2 1382 35 0 
RELATING THEORY TO PRAC- 
TICE 


THE COURSE REVEALED THE 1438 25 I 126 40 2 
IMPORTANCE OF METHOD- 
OLOGY TO TEACHING 


THE COURSE HELPED IN FIELD _ 136 29 4 125 39 0 
WORK AS A STUDENT TEACHER 





*The nature of the questionnaire was such that all students did not respond 
to every question. 
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3. Ninety percent indicated that the 
methods instructors’ ability and 
willingness to incorporate actual 
and current illustrations from their 
daily teaching into the methods 
course lectures contributed greatly 
to the effectiveness of the courses. 

4, Eighty-three percent indicated that 
the experience of observing the 
methods instructor as he worked 
with elementary school children 
contributed greatly to the effective- 
ness of the courses. 


Open-ended comments written vol- 
untarily by the students supported the 
data collected from the Student 
Questionnaires. The following state- 
ments are representative of many 
that were made: 

The instructor who is a practicing 
elementary teacher can provide prac- 
tical and realistic guidance for begin- 
ning teachers because he is not far 
removed from the classroom situation. 

I think having a methods instructor 
serve as a teacher in the elementary 
school is extremely important. These 
instructors seem to be far more aware 
of current trends, materials, and 
children. 

When other instructors tell us about 
their “experiences” teaching element- 
ary school, we have to take their word 
for it. This way we can actually see 
what is going on. 

Of the sixty-five Questionnaires for 
Public School Teachers that were 
distributed, thirty-five were returned, 
and thirty-two of these were com- 
pleted in their entirety. On the basis 
of their experiences in supervising 
the practice teaching of the students 
enrolled in the clinical professors’ 
courses, twenty of the cooperating 
teachers felt that the approach had 
great potential and should be ex- 
plored further, eleven considered the 
approach to be of about the same 


worth as the usual methods courses, 
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and one indicated that the approach 
was less effective than the usual ap- 
proach to methods instruction. 

As a result of the participating in- 
structors’ subjective evaluation of the 
clinical professor approach to meth- 
ods instruction, three strengths were 
identified. These strengths were: 


1. The methods courses were stimulat- 
ing for students because actual 
teaching illustrations were used. 


2. The methods courses were realistic 
and practical because the instruc- 
tors were obliged to “practice what 
they preached.” 


3. The theory discussed in the meth- 
ods courses became alive and mean- 
ingful because the _ instructors 
followed their lectures with demon- 
strations in the elementary class- 
room. 


In addition to the strengths, how- 
ever, the instructors’ observations 
throughout the study also resulted in 
the identification of two problems. 
These problems are: 


1. The clinical professor's load. While 
the physical strain of simultaneously 
teaching elementary school classes 
and college methods courses makes 
it imperative that clinical professors 
be given a reasonable contact hour 
load, it is difficult for administrators 
to equate the clinical professor’s 
load with that of the regular col- 
lege instructor. 


2. The recruitment of clinical profes- 
sors. The experience of the writers 
indicates that obtaining competent 
clinical professors from among the 
members of a college faculty may 
be a problem for two reasons. First, 
many education professors appear 
to be reluctant to retum to the 
classroom to teach children on a 
regular basis. Second, the increas- 
ing pressure to do research and to 
publish appears to lead many po- 
tential clinical professors to the 
conclusion that professional reward 


is more readily realized from the 
pursuance of scholarly activities 
than from the teaching of children 
and undergraduates. 


CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


This study has provided evidence 
to support the contention that the 
clinical professor approach to meth- 
ods instruction is a vital and powerful 
one which holds great potential for 
increasing the understanding and 
teaching competency of undergradu- 
ates preparing to teach. As such, the 
approach described herein deserves 
further concentrated and structured 
study. 

However, the experience of the 
writers further indicates that two 
realities must be faced by institutions 
wishing to explore this type of clinical 
professor approach in greater depth. 


These are: 


1. The rigorous demands placed upon 
a clinical professor must be care- 
fully considered, and college profes- 
sors assuming such a role must be 
provided with realistic teaching 


loads. 


2. The necessity for adjustments re- 
lated to the recruitment and subse- 
quent reward of the college 


professors who are to serve as 
clinical professors must be recog- 
nized and appropriate changes 
made, especially in view of the 
pressure upon teacher-training in- 
stitutions to emphasize research and 
publishing. 

Both the evidence cited in this re- 
port and the experience gained in 
serving as clinical professors lead the 
writers to conclude that these prob- 
lems must be resolved and the way 
cleared for a wider acceptance of the 
clinical professor approach to meth- 
ods instruction. As _ professionals 
responsible for the education of 
teachers, we cannot afford to ignore 
an approach demonstrating such po- 
tential for improving teacher educa- 
tion. 
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An Acquaintance of Yours 


Miss Sue Eagan 


Schools and colleges usually have 
some effective teachers who do not 
conduct classes; they include those 
who teach by the example of their 
service. For nearly fifty years—since 
July 1919—Miss Sue Eagan has been 
teaching in this fashion at Peabody, 
but, in addition to providing an ex- 
ample of devoted service, Miss Eagan 
has taught certain special ideas. 
Generations of students have learned 
from her that one does not have to 
have all of life’s gifts in order to have 
a full life. Miss Eagan has had to do 
her work as a secretary without the 
help of eyesight, but this has not kept 
her from playing an important role in 
the college. As a result she has be- 
come Peabody’s outstanding professor 
specializing in the teaching of How to 
Make the Most of What You Have. 
There have been plenty of others who 
tell students to do so, but she shows 
them, and, as usual, the example im- 
presses more than words alone. 

Like any good teacher, Miss Eagan 
remains the perpetual learner. By 
reading, talking, and listening she 
works hard to keep her knowledge 
fresh. When students first meet Miss 
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Eagan and observe how effectively 
she functions on campus and in her 
office, they sometimes assume that 


she possesses some_ exceptional 
ability; often they think she hears 
more than they do. She soon teaches 
them to know better. It is not a mat- 
ter of hearing more; it is paying at- 
tention to what you hear. Put in more 
academic terms, she teaches students 
to make maximum use of their data. 
It is a lesson which has many applica- 
tions. 

Year in and year out Miss Eagan 
has given living laboratory demon- 
strations of the power of an intelli- 
gent imagination. She loves to travel, 
visit new scenes, and experience new 
things. Last summer when in Chi- 
cago, she went to see a major league 
baseball game, and—make no mistake 
—she did see the game. She was as 
enthusiastic a spectator as anyone in 
the stands that day. As one talks with 
Miss Eagan about her travel experi- 
ences, he begins to grasp her princi- 
pal teaching, namely, that seeing is 
a matter of comprehending, not a 
mere visual image. Knowing is in 
the mind, not in the eyes. Sue Eagan 
is Peabody’s master teacher of this 
idea. 


Kenneth Cooper 





OF BOOKS 





Changing Aims in Religious Educa- 
tion. Edwin Cox. New York: 
Humanities Press, 1967. 102 pp. 
$3.50. 


Judging the results of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1944, making Religious 
Education the only subject that must 
be included in curricula of all schools, 
as rejection by children because the 
education conveyed the wrong im- 
pressions and failed to satisfy their 
needs, the author, viewing religion in 
our time as no longer ‘a fixed set of 
doctrines’ but ‘an open search for 
truth’, presents in a succinct and 
reasonable manner his proposed pro- 
cedures for ordering Biblical and re- 
ligious materials in such a way as to 
have it best conform to the stages in 
the intellectual and religious growth 
of children. As he says it, “The aim 
of religious education would seem to 
be to help the children see, towards 
the end of their school life, when they 
are able to think sufficiently deeply, 
that these are the sort of questions 
that serious men have at times to ask 
and also to give them the information 
on which the answers may be based 
and then to encourage them sincerely 
to make up their minds for them- 


selves.” He concludes that “it is 


doubtful whether it is possible at 
present, even if it were desirable, to 
tell them the answers, since there is 
no agreement among adults as to 
what the answers are.” A very help- 
ful reading list completes the volume. 


EDWIN ANDERSON 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Contemporary Mathematics for Ele- 
mentary Teachers. Howard F. 
Fehr and Thomas J. Hill. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1966. 
394 pp. $7.95. 


The content of this mathematics 
textbook, for either inservice or pre- 
service elementary school teachers, 
provides a foundation for this audi- 
ence in the broad areas of (1) the 
cardinal, rational, and real number 
systems, and (2) nonmetric and 
metric geometry. 

The text begins by presenting the 
system of sets in order to develop the 
cardinal numbers and operations on 
the cardinal numbers. It is doubtful 
if the inclusion of formal definitions 
for various mappings is warranted for 
the scope of this book. It would be 
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no loss to the remainder of the text if 
the concepts were limited to 1-1 cor- 
respondence, relation, and function 
which are treated in some detail. 
Cardinal numbers are then obtained 
as a property of equivalence classes 
of sets, and operations on cardinal 
numbers are defined in terms of set 
operations. Properties of these opera- 
tions (e.g. commutative, associative, 
etc.) are then established in a semi- 
deductive fashion that is appropriate 
for a basic understanding of the struc- 
ture of this number system. 


One of the real strengths of the 
book is the development of fractions 
as operators on line segments. This 
is a good way to indicate the close 
relationships existing between arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry. Using 
this technique, there is an immediate 
application of fractions as well as a 
method for defining operations and 
proving properties in a meaningful 
manner. This development leads im- 
mediately to the definition of the set 
of non-negative rational numbers and 
the properties of this system. 


One very obvious weakness in the 
content treated here is negative num- 
bers. To be sure, negative real num- 
bers are treated briefly in the latter 
portion of the book, but the negative 
integers and negative rational num- 
bers are not mentioned. In fact, the 
rational numbers as defined in the 
text are generally considered to be 
the set of non-negative rational num- 
bers. 


The portions of the text dealing 
strictly with geometry present a 
marked contrast to the remainder of 
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the text. Here the presentation is at 
a less formal level with a description 
of various sets of points, some state- 
ments of properties of these sets, and 
some definitions. There is no attempt 
to look at these concepts in a deduc- 
tive way. The measure portion pre- 
sents a basic treatment of the process 
involved in linear and angular meas- 
ure but there is very little discussion 
of the inherent error in this process 
and no treatment of ways to express 
errors. Formulas are stated for areas 
and volumes after a brief introduc- 
tion to measures of regions. These 
formulas are not developed in even 
an intuitive way, and again there 
is no mention of errors that may 
be involved in this process nor is 
there any indication that the formu- 
las utilize computations with approxi- 
mations to the lengths of segments. 


The treatments of systems of nu- 
meration, modular arithmetic, tests of 
divisibility, and selected topics from 
number theory are presented in an 
easily understood and clear fashion 
as is the concluding chapter on ana- 
lytic geometry. This final chapter 
again emphasizes the relationships ex- 
isting between algebra and geometry. 


It is the opinion of this reviewer 
that with careful selection and ex- 
pansions of topics this textbook could 
be used successfully for classes of 
preservice or inservice elementary 
school teachers who have a limited 
background in mathematics. 


Otto C. BAssLeR 


George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Creative Encounters in the Class- 
room: Teaching and Learning 
Through Discovery. Bryon G. 
Massialas and Jack Zevin. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1967. 274 pp. $3.50. 


Byron G. Massialas and Jack Zevin 
report on their research on the non- 
directive, inquiry-centered classroom 
where both teacher and student be- 
have creatively. The teacher role is 
dialectical rather than didactic; the 
student is freed from information- 
centered routine to engage in think- 
ing for himself; the classroom in- 
tellectual climate generates inquiry 
and makes possible discovery which 
in turn stimulates further inquiry. 
The authors did the research in thirty 
classrooms in two public schools over 
a period of three years. In this book 
they extend to the reader the excite- 
ment of watching children “order 
their own learning.” Teachers who 
have tried to provide something of 
the same freedom-to-learn for their 
students will be delighted to read the 
taped recordings of what actually 
occured in the classrooms of the 
study. Also provided is an interpre- 
tation of the dialogues and discussions 
as to their continuity in the learning 
process, and this should help to open 
the way to teachers who have never 
ventured beyond the traditional. 

Chapter Three, “Discovery Epi- 
sodes,” contains samples of the stud- 
ies, which evidence the marked dif- 
ference in formal-analytical and 
imaginative-intuitive thinking. The 
exploratory studies took place more 
often than not in social science 
classes. One of the most interesting 


of these was an integrated English 
and history course which was jointly 
taught by a team of one history and 
one English teacher. The students 
were not familiar with the discovery 
method of teaching, nor with induc- 
tive teaching, nor with Chinese poet- 
ry. Yet the unconstrained classroom 
atmosphere encouraged conversation 
which allowed productive maximum 
student participation in the interpre- 
tation of the Chinese poem. 

The tape-recorded sessions which 
appear in this monograph provide the 
investigator in curriculum research 
with illustrations of “what actually 
does happen in the classroom rather 
than what ought to happen.” For the 
inquiry-centered teacher, this state- 
ment might be reversed to say that 
the tapes show what ought to happen 
if the dialogue of inquiry is to prevail. 


RutH FuLGHAM WALKER 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Gods and Rituals: Readings in Re- 
ligious Beliefs and Practices. John 
Middleton, New York: The Natural 
History Press, 1967. 468 pp. $6.95. 


One of the series of American 
Museum Sourcebooks in Anthro- 
pology, the text contains 16 detailed 
ethnographic accounts of religions of 
non-literate peoples in Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Asia, among others, by con- 
temporary anthropologists, among 
them Christoph von Furer- 
Haimendorf, E. E. Evans-Pritchard, 
H. Ian Hogbin, Nur Yalman, selected 
from texts (The Apa Tanis and Their 
Neighbors) and periodicals such as 
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Ethnology, Uhe Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, The Ameri- 
can Anthropologist. Seven of the six- 
teen date from 1960 and after. The 
articles, covering a variety of topics, 
are replete with specific detail. There 
are also an ample index and bibliog- 
raphy. 

Epwin ANDERSON 

George Peabody College 

for Teachers 


Language and Learning. Janet A. 
Emig, James T. Fleming, and 
Helen M. Popp, editors. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 
1966. 301 pp. $3.50. 


When evaluating this book one has 
to remember that its title is not 
Language and Language Learning 
but Language and Learning. This 
title reflects a wider spectrum of the 
learning process than would be the 
case if the book dealt with language 
acquisition only. 

It is hard to understand why three 
editors were needed to transform this 
work from a special issue of the 
Harvard Educational Review in 1964 
into an independent book. As, how- 
ever, I have not been asked to evalu- 
ate editors Emig, Fleming, and Popp, 
this question may be left open with 
impunity. 

The easiest task will be to dispose 
of the last part of the book, viz. the 
Symposium on the Use of English in 
World Literatures. Here some less 
well known aspects of writing in 
English by non-native speakers (or 
rather writers) are discussed. It 
makes worthwhile reading, since the 
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majority of the facts are most likely 
unknown even to the expert in mod- 
ern English literature. Particularly 
fascinating is the self-analysis of one 
of the African writers. 


From the linguistic point of view 
the thirteen other papers are by no 
means of equal significance and 
value. Herzberger’s paper on “The 
Logical Consistency of Language” 
deals with the problem of thinking; 
Lenneberger’s paper on “Language 
Disorders in Childhood” is apparently 
meant as a layman’s guide to this 
area; however, it bristles with medical 
terminology which makes it almost 
unintelligible even for those who 
could otherwise muster some interest 
for dipping into speech pathology. 

Postal’s “Underlying and Super- 
ficial Linguistic Structure” and Rosen- 
baum’s “On the Role of Linguistics in 
the Teaching of English” are both 
very good introductions to their re- 
spective fields, especially for those 
who in 1967 still claim to be un- 
touched by linguistics in general and 
the Chomskyan brand in particular. 
Rosenbaum displays some of his not 
entirely unknown conceit and I 
would appreciate some humility on 
his part—but this fact does not de- 
tract from the intrinsic value of what 
he has to say. 

Other contributions of linguistic 
interest are, on the one hand, by such 
a well known linguist as Gleason 
(“What Grammar?”) and on the 
other hand by such relative unknowns 
as Young and Becker (“Toward a 
Modern Theory of Rhetoric: A Tag- 
nemic Contribution’’). Another 
sensible paper is by Bolinger 


i. 


(“Around the Edge of Language: In- 
tonation”), who follows the path 
trodden by him in many previous, 
highly technical papers dispersed 
throughout the linguistic literature. 


Carroll, Joos, and McDavid delve 
into their rich storehouse of linguistic 
knowledge and present us with papers 
in keeping with their well known 
ideas written up here quite obviously 
for the non-specialist without de- 
teriorating into baby talk. 


Nowhere in the book do we find 
revolutionary ideas which have not 
been presented better elsewhere. Nor 
does this book appeal to a special 
type of reader to whom no other kind 
of publication could be addressed. 
Accordingly the compilation, as so 
often in similar cases, must be con- 
sidered accidental, though balanced. 
No doubt, teachers will find more 
new ideas in it than will either lin- 
guists, psychologists, or speech pa- 
thologists. 

This having been the purpose of 
the collection in the first place, I wel- 
come its appearance in book form, 
not as a milestone but as a meeting 
place of ideas whose being put to- 
gether can open new vistas to people 
who have so far been very onesided. 
Let us hope that those people will 
then find the way to more sophisti- 
cated writings; they should, as no 
collection of this kind, especially 
after its contributions are three event- 
ful years old, can give a picture 
anywhere near the actual state of our 
science. 


Some statement about who is who 
among the contributors, appended 


to the book might have done some 
good to the less initiated. 


GERD FRANKEL 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Schools of Europe. Richard Emerson 
Werstler. Adrian, Michigan: 
Swenk-Tuttle Press, 1967. 203 pp. 
$10.00. 


The principle virtues of this book 
would appear to be at first glance, 
the fact that it contains pictures and 
is without an index. The absence of 
an index, of course, allows the reader 
to investigate for himself each chap- 
ter, section by section. The attractive 
pictures of European school build- 
ings permits those who have to stay 
at home in America, some insight into 
the classrooms of European schools. 
The author is interested in school 
construction and accordingly _ his 
views of European education are 
those of an architect and school ad- 
ministrator. The study has its focus 
on six countries, namely, West Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, and Holland. The subject 
of school construction and what 
might be called “educational hard- 


ware’ has almost entirely been 
ignored by the “professional” 
comparative educator. They have 


been more concerned with curricula, 
text books, political controls, and 
contrasting ideology as reflected in 
the schools. This book should stimu- 
late, perhaps, a greater awareness of 
the need to look critically at school 
facilities, desks, benches, toilets, cup- 
boards, corridors, playgrounds, and 
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view them in international perspec- 
tive. The author does not attempt, 
unfortunately, to catalog school 
toilets, pissoirs, and drinking foun- 
tains in these six European countries, 
instead he presents in pictorial man- 
ner sketches of the schools. Class- 
room size, equipment research, and 
building materials are discussed in- 
terestingly enough for even a com- 
parative layman to follow. The 
expansion of this work into a second 
volume, to include a study of school 
architecture in the Communist coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe should be of 
interest if Professor Werstler can be 
persuaded to travel further afield next 
time. The present volume is a start 
in the right direction, and it is hoped 
it will be an inspiration to would be 
and embryonic school administra- 
tors concerned with comparative 
architecture. 

STEWART E. FRASER 

George Peabody College 

for Teachers 


Teaching Adults to Read. Wayne 
Otto and David Ford. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1967. 
176 pp. $3.95. 


In a mechanized and affluent so- 
ciety such as ours, facing shortages 
of educational and technically trained 
man power along with heavy un- 
employment, among six million adults 
who cannot read or write, teaching 
reading to these adults is no longer 
a luxury but a necessity. 

This is why local, state, and fed- 
eral government units have de- 
veloped programs of basic education 
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for the millions of adults over twenty- 
five. The teachers of adults in these 
programs such as Job Corps, the Man 
Power Development Program, and 
others are seeking both methods and 
materials. It was for this group that 
this book was written and they should 
find it helpful. Currently, those who 
attempt to teach adults to read, con- 
front a unique challenge. Most of 
their students have tried and failed. 
If they should fail there probably will 
be no more trying. 

J. E. Winprow 

George Peabody College 

for Teachers 


What Is a Teacher? Henry W. Simon. 
New York: Collier Books, 1966. 96 
pp. $.95. 


Many guides and many books are 
written on the teaching profession 
but few authors actually go into the 
everyday occurrences and problems 
which almost every teacher faces 
sometime during his school day. 
Every teacher at one time or another 
is doubtful as to what he or she 
should do or should have done under 
certain circumstances. This book 
contains some very practical answers 
to many of these questions. It is a 
guide to almost every situation that 
might prevail. 

The original title, Preface to Teach- 
ing, seems more appropriate to the 
contents of this book than the title 
which it now carries, What is a 
Teacher? Even though the qualifica- 
tions of a teacher are stated, the 
major emphasis is on the do’s and 
don’ts of teaching. 


The author, who is presently vice- 
president and executive editor of the 
publishing house of Simon and Schus- 
ter, was previously affiliated with New 
College, an experimental teacher- 
training institution under the auspices 
of Columbia University’s Teachers 
College. Although Mr. Simon left the 
teaching profession approximately 
thirty years ago, his influence and 
interest in the up-dating of the edu- 
cational trends or practices for teach- 
ing as a profession are discussed in 
this revision. Originally the book was 
intended as advice to young teachers, 
and the underlying philosophy and 
practical applications still hold true 
today and will probably hold true for 
years to come. 


The author points out very clearly 
in the opening chapter that teaching 
is a profession, and to be professional 
a teacher must meet three major 
requirements: knowing his subject, 
knowing how to teach and train 
young people in that subject, and 
having a vital pattern of life stimulat- 
ing both to teacher and pupil (p. 14). 
The remaining chapters give an in- 
sight into the ways and methods of 
accomplishing most effectively these 
requirements. 


One of the major responsibilities 
is that of developing cultured indi- 
viduals and as Mr. Simon points out, 
a cultured individual is one who 
senses and accepts his relationship to 
the world about him, one with a 
mature sense of values based on a 
sensitive appreciation (p. 27). 

As to changing society, the schools 
cannot directly do this; however, 
they can indirectly affect through 


the education of the children. The 
schools cannot teach the trends of 
society—rather society usually dic- 
tates the role of the school, hence the 
schools are usually behind the times. 
“First the state, then the school, has 
always been the order of fundamental 
change” (p. 35). Although schools 
in a democracy are limited to certain 
practices in the teaching related to 
society and change, they should de- 
velop qualities in pupils that will help 
them acquire those abilities and atti- 
tudes that will be useful in coping 
with the future. Our democracy 
depends on enlightened citizenry 
capable of reasonable and harmon- 
ious action (p. 39). 


A prospective teacher might be- 
come very discouraged when reading 
the last half of this book; however, 
the problems discussed could possibly 
present themselves and it is always 
better to at least be prepared for the 
problems ahead. Even veteran teach- 
ers might profit greatly from review- 
ing some of the solutions the author 
has to offer. 


Some of the areas mentioned are 
salary, teacher-parent relationships, 
classroom preparation, etc. Most of 
us are aware of the importance of 
these last two, but need to be re- 
minded of the values of these, and 
to be given suggestions as to how to 
go about doing a better job and tak- 
ing advantage of all possible situa- 
tions. 

Teachers should gain many sug- 
gestions from the discussion of the 
dangers involved in becoming what 
Mr. Simon calls the “schoolmarm 
type.” I feel that this section, cover- 
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ing many of the pitfalls that so many 
new and old teachers fall into, is one 
of the best in the book. We, as 
teachers, sometimes feel that we are 
separate from the rest of the com- 
munity, which may be attributed to 
a lack of interest or time on the part 
of either the teacher or community. 
The stigma attached to teachers 
placing them apart from the human 
aspect of community living can best 
be erased by the teacher’s becoming 
more closely concerned and _inter- 
ested in the people and their prob- 
lems. Teachers should be active 
socially, mixing with people outside 
the profession, and engaging in com- 
munity activities. It was very inter- 
esting to note the statement that 
“the ultimate way to avoid the danger 
of becoming narrow is to leave teach- 
ing” (p. 49). The author is suggest- 
ing that it might be wise for some 
teachers to leave the profession for 
a short time as well as to have extra- 
curricula interests while teaching. 

A very interesting section of this 
book to me was the chapter dealing 
with the art of teaching, in which Mr. 
Simon discusses the heart of teaching. 
It is a reminder that teaching is not 
limited to just knowledge of subject 
matter. To be a better teacher one 
must always be alert to all means and 
methods of improvement. Personality 
traits cannot always be changed; 
however, personal habits can be im- 
proved. I was particularly interested 
in the author's comments on voice 
and speech and the importance of the 
teacher becoming a bit of an actor, 
Few rarely think about utilizing some 
of the methods Simon recommends 
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for self-improvement, but actually, 
they seem very practical and worth- 
while. As the author expressed it, 
pupils are not very likely to respect 
a teacher if he does not respect him- 
self (p. 74). Also he points out that 
respect and interest can be greatly 
fostered when teachers know their 
subjects, their students, and try to 
relate subject matter more closely 
to the students’ interest. 

The last two chapters discuss two 
types of discipline; the discipline of 
learning which deals with the mind 
and character and the discipline of 
keeping class order. He gives nine 
helpful hints on preventing and soly- 
ing discipline problems (p. 87). 

Mr. Simon takes a broad view of so 
many of the present day educational 
problems and his choice of subjects 
are relevant to teaching as a whole. 
This book could very well be an 
advice column for the young and old 
in the teaching profession. 


Mi~prep LOwREY 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Paul A. Witty, editor. The Educa- 
tionally Retarded and Disadvan- 
taged The Sixty-Sixth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part 1. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 
1967. 384 pp. 


During the last five years, no other 
aspect of the education of children 
has received more excited attention, 
or more sudden infusions of federal 
funds, than the education of the cul- 
turally deprived. These excited (and 
exciting) efforts are attributable in 


large part to four sets of circum- 
stances which have occurred _to- 
gether over a very short period. The 
first of these is the awakening of a 
sensitive national conscience, perhaps 
the most important and enduring 
contribution of the Kennedy Admin- 
istration. The second stimulus is the 
rapid urbanization of the population, 
with its consequent pressures upon 
the family unit as a child-rearing 
mechanism. The third, a social-scien- 
tific phenomenon, is the abandonment 
in child psychology and education 
of the restraining concepts of fixed 
intelligence and predetermined de- 
velopment. Finally, the sine qua non 
is unparalleled national prosperity, 
continued over twenty years. 


This sixty-sixth volume in the dis- 
tinguished series of Yearbooks of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education explores through multiple 
authorship a variety of subtopics and 
approaches, all related to the new 
national goal of “. . . bringing about 
not only an equal educational oppor- 
tunity but also the nearest possible 
approximation of equal educational 
results” (from the editor's preface). 
The book includes not only social and 
psychological treatises on the condi- 
tions and effects of social and cul- 
tural deprivation, but also important 
guides toward the construction of 
programs of compensatory education 
and educational hygiene. Populations 
with whom the authors are concerned 
range from the preschool child to the 
university prefreshman, with addi- 
tional material on adult education. 


In spite of the comprehensive 
nature of the undertaking, or perhaps 


because of it, the book has two major 
deficiencies. The most immediately 
apparent of these deficiencies is the 
paucity of documentation. No single 
chapter contains a really comprehen- 
sive bibliography in its own area. 
One feels that the scholarly potential 
of these chapters has been sacrificed 
for the sake of increased readability, 
the latter goal having been achieved 
admirably. The other major defi- 
ciency lies in the scant attention 
given to personality and motivational 
factors which interact with measur- 
able ability to produce different levels 
of learning and achievement. In spite 
of these limitations, the book is an 
important social document and a 
necessary addition to the libraries of 
concerned educators, social scientists, 
and shapers of public policy. 


H. Cart Haywoop 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Report of the Harvard Committee. 
The Graduate Study of Education. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1966. 125 pp. $2.75. 


This small volume is an incisive 
summary of problems and challenges 
faced by the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation. Though the primary focus is 
on Harvard, there are implications 
for educational research and training 
in all colleges and universities. The 
language is precise and concise, so 
much so that no one would trace its 
authorship to a faculty committee. 

In the foreword, Harvard Dean 
Theodore R. Sizer sets the stage for 
the study. “We are too caught up 
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with pressing numbers and imme- 
diate crises to decide what we should 
be doing in the first place... . Edu- 
cation classes in most universities are 
drawn from a low academic level of 
the student body. . . . Service in the 
schools is low status work; but it 
should not be. . . . Money is also a 
difficulty, but one easier to correct 
than inadequate leadership.” 

The Committee points out that 
schools of education have been forced 
to follow the normal school concep- 
tion of “practical preparation for 
teaching” and the “land grant” em- 
phasis on “community service and 
applied research” rather than the 
German influence “which stressed 
pure research and disinterested schol- 
arship.” The apparent direction now 
recommended for Harvard would find 
a level between “German” and “land 
grant.” 

“The notion of a special science of 
education” is rejected in favor of the 
premise that “Education is as broad 
as all culture” and “must turn out- 
ward” rather than to “build a narrow 
and defensive haven for itself.” Prob- 
lems of internal integration of “di- 
verse elements,” organization, prin- 
ciple of influence and relationship 
between teaching and research are 
treated briefly but with commendable 
perception. 
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The Committee recommends that 
the “disciplinary” master’s degree and 
“Master of Education for General 
Purposes” be abandoned in favor of a 
revised “clinical master’s degree.” “To 
prepare a student for teaching on the 
basis of one year’s work, a fraction 
of which is devoted to apprentice 
teaching, seems to us simply inade- 
quate.” Appendix B indicates faculty 
acceptance of the two-year master’s 
program but rejection of the proposal 
to eliminate the “Master of Educa- 
tion for General Purposes.” 

Recommendations for change in 
doctoral curricula are more tentative, 
practice and tradition apparently 
limiting Harvard as well as other 
institutions (“structural separateness 
is built into the University’s rules, 
which limit the permission to grant 
the Ph.D. to the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences alone; the professional 
schools must develop their own de- 
grees’). 

Colleges and _ universities, like 
people, too often assume that their 
problems are unique. Through its 
portrayal of issues both local and 
universal The Graduate Study of 
Education dispels such a notion. 


Geb SHUNT IR: 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
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Good Teaching 


Good teaching, most of all, is ef- 
fective direction of a two-way com- 
munication process. Communication 
is talk back and forth; a machine can 
ask and record answers. People ask, 
answer, comment, interact, and feel. 
The learner communicates his inter- 
ests, his learning successes and dif_i- 
culties, his needs—the teacher 
communicates his personality, his re- 
gard for the individual, his expecta- 
tions, and his ways of helping the 
learner to reach these. In the process 
the learner is enthusiastic and_ is 
enabled to learn, the teacher sees how 
to help him more. The teacher re- 
members the Confucianism that “he 
who would kindle another must him- 
self first glow.” 

Good teaching uses knowledge for 
its power to beget more knowledge. 
The forest of knowledge power looms 
larger than the trees of facts. The 
teacher’s specialization is in uncover- 
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ing and using knowledge, not its 
transmission and retention beyond 
usefulness. He remembers that our 
human problems are not due to a 
lack of facts, but rather to a lack of 
skill in using and building on facts 
cooperatively. 

Good teaching makes the learner 
feel important. The teacher treats 
each student as a future alumnus. 
There should be no students for 
whom teachers have not had time 
or interest. Individuals who had 
good schools and teachers usually 
find their self-realization in continued 
learning for socially useful purposes. 
Good teaching makes learning itself 
a challenging, rewarding enterprise in 
which the learner finds and uses his 
power. It makes the school and its 
community a place where learning is 
respected and sought, not suspected 
and fought. 

Wm. M. Alexander 
University of Florida 
Gainesville 
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For Whom the 
School Bell Tolls 


The story is told—I don’t know that 
it is true—of a Parisian artist who 
painted scenes in the Appalachian 
mountains. Each day he set up his 
easel at the foot of a lovely valley 
near tall trees hugging a winding 
road that led past ramshackled huts. 
Each day he painted. Each day a 
shy, ragged girl drew nearer. He 
smiled at her. She timidly watched. 
The day came when he bundled up 
his paintings, put away his brushes, 
capped the paint tubes, and folded 
the easel. She sensed that he was 
finished and would never come back. 
Though frightened, she asked, “Mis- 
ter, may I have the littlest picture?” 
He paused and said, “You live in the 
loveliest hills I have ever seen. With 
all this to look at every day, why do 
you want one of my poor pictures?” 
She pointed to a loose boarded, sag- 
ging roofed home. “I live here,” she 
said. Her eyes went from his eyes to 
the trees and toward the hills. “But I 
never saw the beauty, until you 
came.” 

School teaching can offer this same 
kind of magic. Leo Rosten, the writer, 
remembers his seventh grade teacher 
in Chicago who made a difference. 
She was moon-faced, sallow-skinned, 
and colorless. But the way she taught 
English struck a responsive chord in 
him. “I felt that she was leading me 
not through the irksome labyrinth of 
English but into a sunlit realm of 
order and meaning.” 

Cornelia Otis Skinner, the actress, 
recalls that she was a rather dreadful 
little girl who shared the popular 
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view that school counted only during 
recess. Then one day it happened in 
an English class. The subject was 
Addison and Steele. What touched 
off the magic was the fact that the 
teacher was a marvelous reader who 
loved 18th century literature. The 
Spectator Papers came alive and the 
fifteen-year-old Cornelia Otis Skinner 
murmured to herself, “This is fun— 
glorious fun.” 

Aaron Copeland, the composer, 
tells of a little Frenchwoman who 
taught him music forty years ago. She 
had an exceptional feeling for music. 
Copeland responded to her sensitivity 
and recalled later, “She filled my 
mind with the glory of music.” 

For Fannie Hurst, the writer, it was 
an assistant principal in her home- 
town of St. Louis who helped her 
through a troubled adolescence. For 
E. B. White, another writer, it was a 
professor at Cornell University “who 
befriended me when I was a lonely 
and homesick freshman.” For John F. 
Kennedy, it was the headmaster of 
Choate School in Connecticut who 
exhorted the students at chapel: “Ask 
not what your school can do for you, 
but what you can do for your school,” 
Years later that phrase was echoed 
with telling effect. 

The roll call goes on, from the 
great and near-great because they 
have recorded it, and from the re- 
membrances of ordinary people who 
felt it just as keenly. When a boy or 
a girl sits at one end of a log and a 
teacher at the other end, when the 
combination is right and the mixture 
is rich, then a wonderful chemistry 
takes place. The clouds part. And 
the sun shines. 


Therefore, ask not for whom the 
school bell tolls. It tolls for all who 
want to learn. It tolls for all who love 
to teach. 

FRANKLIN PARKER 


University of Oklahoma 
Norman 


The First Day of January 


New Year’s Day is more than mere- 
ly one of the 365. It is both a be- 
ginning and an end. It is a climax, 
and alas, sometimes an anticlimax. 
It is a fitting time to turn our gaze 


back into the past and to rediscover 
some great moments; to witness again 
some precious scenes. It is a time to 
balance our mistakes and our victories 
with a better understanding of both. 
It is a pleasing and profitable ex- 
perience to find that old ways that 
were foggy have cleared and can be 
used for safer travel. It is a time to 
find new assurance to be used against 
old uncertainty. The Past has been 
remarkably profitable, but it has left 
us with many problems. Let us now 
bring our intelligence and our ex- 
perience to a focus on the Future 
where the needed answers are. 


Aad CO. 
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Men and 


- Manners 


Manners must adorn knowledge and 
smooth its way through the world. 
_ —Lord Chesterfield 


It is doubtful if anybody ever un- 
derstated the genius of manners more 
gracefully than Lord Chesterfield. In- 
tending a high neoclassical celebra- 
tion, the polished earl managed 
actually to give manners only a 
decorative significance; a meaning 
restricted to the boundaries of his 
own urbane and elegant world. Of 
course, manners do adorn knowledge, 
and they do smooth its way through 
the world. They are, too, a great 
smoother of the way for people who 
must take the same way together 
through the world and who have 
much genius for annoying each other 
and so making the way a long and 
joyless one. 

But for manners, higher things re- 
main to be spoken. The highest may 
be this: that manners, consummately 
good and natural, are a way to 
knowledge itself. A more catholic 
epistemology than is conventional in 
philosophy would examine manners 
as a way to knowledge of oneself, of 
men and of that highest value of life 
which Plato called knowledge of the 
good. For good manners are intrinsic. 
They reveal care felt or not felt for 
another, capacity to change places 
with him or inability to do so, super- 
iority to rude egoism or melancholy 
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bondage to it. There is philosophy, 
morality, biography in manners. And 
credentials. 

Through a strange inversion of 
values, the civilities and courtesies 
long understood as good manners 
have come in some quarters to be 
regarded as being at best anachron- 
ism and at worst evil. In this view 
they suggest acquiescence in tradi- 
tion, want of intellectual or moral 
intensity and small capacity for out- 
rage. “Good manners” bespeak a 
servile conventionality, they blur the 
uniqueness of the person, they seduce 
the moral sense and abate the 
strength to be oneself. To be “well 
mannered” is to look weak and to be 
weak. 

That yesterday's conventions of 
conduct and address in life and in the 
arts should lose some authority in our 
time is inevitable and a circumstance 
not altogether to be deplored. Much 
that made up the complex pattern of 
convention in the elegant society of 
Lord Chesterfield’s day is doubtless 
archaic now. The graceful deport- 
ment of Eighteenth Century society 
at its top often masked a weak sin- 
cerity, brutal carelessness about hu- 
mane woe, and outright knavery. 
Beneath the sophisticated routines of 
man in society satirists of the time, 
such as John Gay and Jonathan Swift, 
saw much to deplore. In polished 
couplets Pope could assure his reader 


that “whatever is is right.” The third 
Earl of Shaftsbury with cool urbanity 
could see the worst problems through 
the eyes of the genteel stoic. But 
history was inexorably moving toward 
violence and revolution. The fash- 
ionable literary idiom and politesse 
were too small to hold the primary 
realities of life. 

In our own time a vividly contrast- 
ing style and idiom have won a wide 
approval. In art and letters and 
social culture a notion is pervasive 
that the true idiom of elemental hu- 
man experience and conscience is a 
coarse idiom, that offense to taste is 
fidelity to truth, that rough looks, 
manners, and words speak of high 
principles. Truth, it is implied, is 
harsh, and only a harsh style can 
manage it. 

Is it really soP Are strength and 


honesty of expression in human inter- 
course, in letters and the arts only to 
be achieved through manners of a 
subculture? Are mental, physical, 
and verbal good manners inconsistent 
with moral ardor? Or _ rebellion 
against wrong? Or outrage before 
evil? Masterpieces of art and of life 
in our time and in all times answer 
no. They answer that humanity’s 
image is not seen in manners that are 
a mere style, whether fastidious and 
precious or raffish and tough. The 
manners of a great life lived or a 
great book written are not style at 
all—they are sense, feeling, will. They 
are the manners that have not only 
adorned knowledge, but have created 
it. They have not only smoothed the 
way through the world, but have 
made a way, a way suitable and 
creditable to a man. 
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The Elementary 
Teacher: 
Professional 
Profile, 
Appraisal, And 


Train ing 


Editorials and “official” reports 
written on the subject of “Education” 
in America have been a revelation for 
those who are concerned with teach- 
ing, and teacher education. The con- 
clusions of numerous reports have de- 
picted a continuum of mediocrity in 
these important functions. Educators 
and the public have been embar- 
rassed, some have been apologetic, 
and sometimes agreeable with the 
seemingly endless appraisals of “Edu- 
cation.” Unfortunately, some of the 
reports are true, some misleading, 
others are obviously erroneous and 
lacking in sufficient evidence from 
which to draw valid conclusions. 
Through such critics comes the 
shocking realization that providing 
both adequately equipped schools 
and a sufficient supply of sufficiently 
trained teachers is close to an insur- 
mountable task. 

Recognizing that the task is tre- 
mendous in breadth and depth, it is 
unlikely that our educational systems, 
for many years to come, can provide 
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all of the knowledge and the develop- 
ment of all of the skills essential to 
guarantee success for all people. But, 
since many of American society’s 
expectations are dependent upon edu- 
cation and the educative processes in 
that society, we must continue to 
think idealistically, we must work 
towards those ends. Since it is the 
teachers on whom most criticisms are 
ultimately focused, and, human na- 
ture being what it is, it is surprising 
that the processes of education are 
little more than remotely successful. 
Governmental reports and journalistic 
reviews are rarely complimentary; on 
the contrary, there are “implications” 
that elementary teachers, especially, 
are inadequately trained and _intel- 
lectually inferior. 


Profile and Appraisal 


In each succeeding year approxi- 
mately eighty thousand new college 
graduates will become qualified, 
within statutory limitations, to be- 
come elementary teachers. What are 


these people really like? Are they 
intellectually inferior? Are they in- 
adequately trained? Have they had 
work experiences that enhance suc- 
cess in working with children? A re- 
cent N.E.A. report tells us some 
important facts about teachers, but 
not necessarily answers to these 
questions. The purpose here is to 
offer answers to these questions. 
During the past six years various 
data were collected from the records 
of 717 elementary education majors 
in nine colleges and four universities 
in four states (the south, east, and 
midwest). These data indicated that 
these elementary education majors 
possessed a substantial concentration 
of course work in at least one aca- 
demic subject at the undergraduate 
level. (The highest concentration was 
in social studies. The mean number 
of semester hours of social studies 
taken by them was 27.9 with a grade 
point average range of 2.0 to 4.0, 
based on the 4.0 grade scale. ) 
Secondly, data relative to high 
school and university grades, and re- 
lated work experiences with children 
were collected. Sixty-eight percent of 
the students possessed high school 
grades between 2.5 and 3.4, again, 
based on the 4.0 grade scale. Twenty- 
seven percent were former members 
of the National Honor Society. An- 
other 20 percent, besides those in the 
National Honor Society, were mem- 
bers of other honor societies. Thus, 
47 percent of the subjects were mem- 
bers of some high school honor so- 
ciety. Several were valedictorian or 
salutatorian of their respective high 
school classes which ranged in size 
from less than 100 to nearly 1,000 


students. Over 80 percent had ex- 
periences working with children other 
than as babysitters. Included were 
experiences as camp _ counselors, 
swimming instructors, riding instruc- 
tors, 4-H leaders, and church school 
teachers. 

The high school accumulative 
grade point averages of two hundred 
twenty-eight sophomores from one 
institution (those who indicated in- 
terest in a teaching career) ranged 
from 2.0 to 3.9, inclusive, with a mean 
grade point average of 3.0. The same 
groups university freshman grades 
ranged from 1.3 to 3.7, inclusive, with 
a mean grade point average of 2.3, 
based on the 4.0 grade scale. The 
university freshman grades were .69 
lower than the high school grades. 
The correlation between high school 
grades and freshman university 
grades was .51, significant at the .01 
level. The standard deviation of the 
high school grades was .43, of the 
university grades, .53. For the sake 
of providing an example, it may be 
theorized that the students enrolled 
in teacher training in that institution 
needed a high school grade point 
average of approximately 3.0 in order 
to become certificated to teach. These 
data are indicative that elementary 
education is attracting many compe- 
tent high school graduates. In The 
Education of American Teachers, Dr. 
James B. Conant stated that: “We 
should endeavor to recruit our teach- 
ers from the upper third of the 
graduating school class on a national 
basis.” The students about whom 
the preceding data were collected 
approximate the caliber of students 
that Dr. Conant identified. 
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Implications for Training 

Intellectually, as a group, ele- 
mentary teacher trainees are above 
the mythical “average.” They are not 
“mediocre.” They would have suc- 
ceeded in many other professions. 
But they chose teaching—in spite of 
the criticisms and the relatively low 
esteem given teaching by some oc- 
cupational rating scales and journalis- 
tic criticisms. 

When we know prospective ele- 
mentary teachers are capable, inter- 
ested, and have useful experiential 
background in working with children, 
we should give serious consideration 
to upgrading teacher education so 
that those who choose teaching will 
have real substantial bases for pro- 
jecting strong rebuttals to all invalid 
criticisms. 

Now that salaries are approaching 
a competitive professional level there 
are no reasons to expect anything less 
than excellence in preparation and 
performance. The five-year program 
soon shall be the minimal standard 
for teacher certification in many 
states. This must be more than just 
five years of training; it must be five 
years of dynamic training resulting in 
an earned master’s degree in a spe- 
cialization that will enhance excel- 
lence in teaching. 

In an era of dynamic development, 
prospective teachers must be pro- 
vided with an educational base on 
which they may expand their knowl- 
edge to fit into any probable program 
five, ten, or twenty years hence. Here, 
quality education, rather than an 
accumulation of course credits, per se, 
is the goal. 

Basic to achievement in all aca- 
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demic participation, is the develop- 
ment of the language arts skills of 
reading, spelling, handwriting, listen- 
ing, and speaking. In order for chil- 
dren to attain a high level of 
achievement in this important area, 
teacher competency in language arts, 
as well as the teaching of language 
arts, is a must. Since so much of what 
is learned in all of the subjects is 
directly and acutely dependent upon 
success in the language arts skills, 
all elementary teachers, no matter 
what their subject matter specialty 
concentration is, should complete a 
comprehensive program in language 
arts. Literature, including children’s 
literature, English grammar, creative 
writing, speech and dramatics, read- 
ing methods and remedial reading are 
suggested minimum requirements. If 
a prospective teacher desires, he or 
she may study language arts in depth; 
develop a major in language arts. 

Whether the major concentration is 
language arts or another academic 
subject, at least a minimum of twelve 
Or more semester hours should be 
earned in: one foreign language, so- 
cial studies, laboratory — science, 
mathematics, psychology and testing, 
and a block of professional courses. 

One academic major and five minor 
areas of twelve semester hours each 
would total no more than 112 to 120 
semester hours. In a five-year, well- 
planned program consisting of ap- 
proximately 150 semester hours of 
college training, such a program is 
feasible. 


Conclusion 


During an era of sophisticated en- 
lightenment and dynamic change, the 


suggested program offers qualitative 
training that will suffice to equip the 
elementary teacher to function in 
whatever kind of program is currently 
functional, now or in the future. A 
teacher with such an academic back- 
ground would be qualified as a 
“generalist” or a “specialist,” in a 
“team teaching,” or “contained” class- 
room. 


Such a program would not be easy, 
but we must keep in mind that we are 
training people who are capable of 
being challenged,—people who have 
child related experiences—people who 
are more interested in quality than 


quantity. This, or other qualitative 
programs must evolve if we are to 
fulfill our professional obligations to 
the girls and boys enrolled in our 
American schools. We must have 
exceptionally well prepared teachers 
if we expect to prepare them to fit 
into, and be contributors to the so- 
ciety of which they shall ultimately 
become a part. Only through the 
qualitative training of teachers will 
this be accomplished, and _ only 
through such training and accom- 
plishments can we justify our re- 
buttals to the critics of education. 
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Homework 
Pressures 


Recently, an outstanding pediatri- 
cian in a large city wrote a newspaper 
article decrying the pressures inflicted 
by the school system on children, 
especially since Sputnik. A major 
pressure stems from gigantic home- 
work assignments. He stated that 
heavy homework prevented the child 
from becoming a well-rounded _per- 
son. Some physical effects from these 
pressures are being seen in organic 
disorders, such as ulcers and nervous- 
ness. According to the doctor, stu- 
dents need to learn to live in the 
physical world, to use their bodies, to 
become a part of the community, and 
to have the opportunity to develop 
emotionally. 

This dedicated man should be ap- 
plauded for his professional interest 
and insight into the crucial problem. 
However, the schools are not totally 
to blame for the problem. Excessive 
homework has been brought about to 
a very large extent by parental pres- 
sure. Having a five year old child 
who can read, or a straight “A” stu- 
dent in one’s family has become more 
of a status symbol than having a 
Cadillac in one’s garage. 

What has happened to the time for 
just playing? Boys and girls no 
longer have time to climb trees, run, 
or play. Our children are participat- 
ing more and more in highly organ- 
ized activities. The YMCA, YWCA, 
Boy Scouts of America, Camp Fire 
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Girls, and countless other programs 
are doing an outstanding job with our 
children; however, these programs, in 
addition to heavy homework, may be 
more than a child can handle emo- 
tionally. 

Teachers and parents together 
must remember children have physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional limitations. 
When they participate in dancing 
lessons, piano lessons, church affili- 
ated groups, competitive sports, and 
religiously complete long homework 
assignments, after a full day of grow- 
ing and learning in school each day, 
there may be emotional devastation 
and bankruptcy. 

The questions concerning home- 
work are certainly not new ones; 
however, we must find new answers. 
Historically, in the first part of the 
century, homework was thought to 
play an important part in discipling 
the mind. It didn’t really matter just 
what was studied because since the 
brain was just a great big muscle, any 
kind of memory exercise would help 
it develop. When this theory was dis- 
proven, homework came under at- 
tack. A movement which approved of 
discontinuing homework originated 
in the 1940’s. During the early 50’s 
there was still some controversy but 
the opposition was about the typical 
form of rote learning involved in the 
homework. In 1957 Sputnik sparked 
a change in a 50 year trend toward 


less homework. Educators have noted 
the greatest change is the new em- 
phasis on subject matter. Homework 
has become a means for academic 
excellence. In 1961,* 51 percent of 
the elementary school principals and 
68 percent of the secondary school 
principals reported more work being 
required. College and university en- 
trance standards appear to have been 
the cause for this change. 

Although homework is one of the 
most widely used teaching tech- 
niques, it is also one of the most 
controversial. Opinion polls among 
administrators, teachers, and parents 
show that the majority are in favor of 
homework, even in the elementary 
grades. The problem usually arises 
over the type and amount of home- 
work that should be given. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion Research Division’ found that 
83.5 percent of the elementary school 
teachers were in favor of homework. 
One out of three elementary teachers, 
however, did not approve of home- 
work in grades 1-3. The average 
figure suggested for length of assign- 
ments requiring home preparation 
was two and a half hours a week for 
grades 1-3 and four hours a week for 
grades 4-6. The recommendation for 
junior high was for an hour’s work 
each night for seventh graders and 
moving to about two hours in the 
ninth grade. About ten to fifteen 
hours of homework per week are ex- 
pected of high school students. Inter- 
views’ with 300 families of various 
socio-economic backgrounds showed 
that only one family in 100 failed to 
agree that homework should be a part 
of family living. In another study of 


parental reaction to homework,” 97 
percent of the parents reported that 
they were willing to help their child 
by working with the teacher. 
Proponents of homework claim the 
practice reinforces learning done at 
school. Another argument is that it 
enables a child to finish unfinished 
work and to make up work missed 
during absences. Some teachers say 
it provides a background for future 
work and that it allows teachers to 
adjust class instruction to individual 
differences in ability and interest. 
Homework supplements class activi- 
ties and disciplines children, the ad- 
vocates say. It should help develop 
responsibility and independence. It 
may develop good leisure interests 
and enrich the classroom activities. 
The disadvantages seem much 
more convincing to many authorities. 
One of the basic arguments against 
the excessive amount of homework is 
that after a long school day, the chil- 
dren are tired. Usually when Daddy 
leaves the office or factory, he comes 
home to rest or engage in his favorite 
leisure time activity. Why then 
should our children, especially in 
elementary school, have to work 
overtime? The homework may re- 
duce interest and enthusiasm in 
school. A common complaint is that 
parents often end up doing the home- 
work, Not all homes are conducive 
for home study. Development in 
other areas may be stunted due to 
excessive homework. A very loud 
complaint has been that it may be 
used as punishment by the teacher 
and may consist of meaningless tasks. 
In spite of all the talk about in- 
dividualized instruction, homework 
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assignments still seem to be group 
assignments. Of major concern is the 
fact that family life may be disrupted 
by nightly homework. Some children 
and some parents develop emotional 
tensions because of homework. 


Although the statistics are incom- 
plete, the mental health people are 
concerned about the increasing num- 
ber of suicide cases among young 
people, some even in elementary 
schools. Increased rate of emotional 
disturbances is a basic concern of 
teachers and parents. Not too long 
ago there was an item in the news- 
paper concerning a teenager who had 
hanged himself. When his limp life- 
less body was examined, a note from 
his teacher was found requesting his 
parents to come for a conference con- 
cerning his poor school performance. 
Realistically, one could never say this 
was the cause; however, this may 
have been the one additional pressure 
which precipitated the tragedy. 


The Department of Classroom 
Teachers—American Educational Re- 
search Association of the National 
Education Association have made the 
following recommendations:” 


It is generally recommended (a) that 
children in the early elementary school 
period have no homework specifically 
assigned by the teacher; (b) that limited 
amounts of homework—not more than an 
hour a day—be introduced during the 
upper elementary school and junior high 
years; (c) that homework be limited to 
four nights a week; and (d) that in 
secondary school no more than one and 
a half hours a night be expected. If the 
week ends and one evening in the middle 
of the week are left free, the pupil has 
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the opportunity to develop appreciation 
and skill in art and music and participate 
more fully in the social life of the family 
and community. The trend, theoretically 
at least, is toward homework that is 
optional, creative, and recreational. 


Concerning mental health, the 
American Educational Research As- 
sociation’ makes the following state- 
ment: 


For mental health, children and young 
people need to engage in worthwhile 
out-of-school tasks suited to their in- 
dividual capacities. Homework should 
supply such tasks and reasonable free- 
dom in carrying them out. Whenever 
homework crowds out social experience, 
outdoor recreation, and creative activities, 
and whenever it usurps time that should 
be devoted to sleep, it is not meeting the 
basic needs of children and adolescents. 


Let’s take some of the pressure off 
children. One way can be by having 
less homework. 
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An Open Letter 
lo A 


Community 


College 
Freshman 


... and his 


par ents 


CONGRATULATIONS ... you 
are a part of the most dynamic move- 
ment in American Higher Education 
. . . the two-year college. 


At the beginning of this century, 
there were less than ten colleges like 
the one in which you are now en- 
rolled and only one was public. We 
now have more than 800 two-year 
colleges. More than one-fourth of all 
students going to college are enrolled 
in these 800 colleges. By 1970, ap- 
proximately three-fourths of students 
in college will, like yourself, attend 
a two-year college for the first time! 


If you think this is amazing, stretch 
your mind some more to visualize the 
new plans for the Dallas County 
Community College in Texas which 
will have seven campuses with ten 
thousand students on each campus 
within a few short years. 


And if you think this is fantastic 
growth for a little community type 
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college, consider what has already 
happened at Miami-Dade Junior Col- 
lege in Miami, Florida, since it began 
instruction in 1960. By 1964 the 
enrollment rose to more than 6,000 
students to become the largest com- 
munity college in the south. The 
following year the enrollment had 
leaped to 16,891 making Miami-Dade 
the largest college (4 year or univer- 
sity) in Florida. That is a five year 
growth of 1,000 per cent. It’s still 
booming!! 

Alvin C. Eurich said that even- 
tually the first two years of college: 
would come “almost wholly within 
the province of the junior college.” 
Indeed, some universities are already 
being planned to begin on the junior 
year level—no freshmen or sopho- 
mores will be admitted. 

Your community college is giving 
multitudes of Americans an oppor- 
tunity to get an education because 
of its comprehensive appeal. 
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You, yourself, will probably be 
found in one of the following cate- 
gories: .. . a young high-school grad- 
uate eventually bound for a four-year 
college who wants to spend his fresh- 
man and sophomore years in his own 
community, living at home. 


. a student who wanted two 
rather than four years of higher edu- 
cation, in the arts and sciences, or in 
technical, vocational, or semi-profes- 
sional programs. 


. a student, who through part- 
time study-work, hopes eventually to 
earn a college diploma. 


. a young adult who did not 
graduate from high school but now 
sees a need for a college education 
and has sufficient evidence to give it 
a try, 

. . a worker who wants a new job 
or advancement by improving his 
skills, and/or to expand his general 
education. 


... a housewife who wishes to add 
to her personal life through courses in 
homemaking, child care, general edu- 
cation, or preparation for employ- 
ment or re-employment. 


. an older person seeking to 
expand his horizons by enrolling in 
a wide variety of adult education 
courses. People with all types of 
career objectives have found colleges 
like yours a healthy beginning toward 
a successful vocation. 


Arthur J. Goldberg, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations and former 
associate justice of the Supreme 
Court, began his higher education in 
the Crane Branch, Chicago City Jun- 
ior College. 
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Kathryn Crosby, wife of star, 
“Bing,” and a movie actress herself, 
is one of Los Angeles City Junior 
College’s notable alumni. She re- 
ceived a B.A. degree from Texas Uni- 
versity and a diploma as a graduate 
nurse from Queen of Angels Hospital. 


Kim Novak, movie star, attended 
the Wright Branch of Chicago City 
Junior College and later received an 
associate of arts degree at Los An- 
geles City College. Then her educa- 
tion was taken over by drama coaches 
at Columbia studios. Her first movie 
role was the feminine lead opposite 
Fred MacMurray. Since then she has 
starred in a string of successful pic- 
tures including “Picnic” with William 
Holden, “The Eddie Duchin Story” 
with the late Tyrone Power, “The 
Man with the Golden Arm” with 
Frank Sinatra, “Strangers When We 
Meet” with Kirk Douglas, and “Bell, 
Book and Candle” with James 
Stewart. 


James A. McDivitt, an astronaut, 
attended Jackson Junior College in 
Michigan and received a bachelor of 
science degree in aeronautical engi- 
neering from the University of Michi- 
gan. He was graduated first in his 
class. During the Korean action he 
flew 145 combat missions. He has 
logged more than 2,500 hours of fly- 
ing time. Someday soon he may 
begin logging time in outer space. 


Bert T. Combs, a successful gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, worked his way 
through Cumberland College (at that 
time a junior college) at Williams- 
burg, Kentucky, and later was grad- 
uated from the University of Ken- 


tucky Law School where he received 
the highest honor for law graduates. 
Governor Terry Sanford, former gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, also at- 
tended a junior college. 


In general, your community col- 
lege offers you either a liberal arts 
college education, or training for a 
job. Programs which offer a college- 
type education are generally called 
“university parallel.” Those programs 
which train you for a job are often 
called “terminal” or “technical.” 


Your two-year college is truly a 
“made in the USA” institution. This 
American creation is the institution 
of higher education in America which 
had added new, interesting, and 
needed programs especially designed 
to meet your many personal and 
career objectives. 


An excellent example of a curric- 
ulum matched to community needs 
and interests is the Lake City Junior 
College and Forest Ranger School 
located, appropriately, in the heart of 
Florida’s pine country. It features 
one of the nation’s few programs in 
forest technology. 


At Palm Beach Junior College and 
in other resort areas, complete train- 
ing in food service and hotel-motel 
management is available to junior 
college students. 


Indian River and Polk Junior Col- 
leges, both in areas which grow our 
juice oranges, offer two-year pro- 
grams in citrus technology. 


The space industry of the Cape 
Kennedy area benefit from their prox- 
imity to the special vocational and 
technical programs of Daytona Beach 


and Brevard Junior Colleges. 


Manatee Junior College is located 
in the cultural center of the western 
Florida sun coast. Concerts and pro- 
grams are held in a hall constructed 
especially for that purpose. 

Across the state the Junior College 
of Broward County offers courses in 
ornamental horticulture, which is a 
thriving business along the Gold 
Coast. 

These examples were drawn from 
colleges in Florida to give you a little 
idea of the diversity of opportunities 
in one state. Community colleges 
throughout the nation in as diverse 
locations as the Fashion Institute of 
New York City (fashion industry), 
the community college in Miami, 
Florida (aerospace and _ hotel-motel 
management) and the Foothill Jun- 
ior College in Los Altos, California 
(data processing) show the oppor- 
tunities available throughout the 
country for the community college 
student. Graduates from such com- 
prehensive programs often receive a 
far greater salary in their first year 
of employment than their college pro- 
fessors after many years of education 
and experience. You will probably 
find this pattern true in your school. 

Other popular subjects in the com- 
munity college are those in nursing, 
secretarial studies, business, drafting, 
agriculture, building trades, dental 
laboratory techniques, physical ther- 
apy, cosmetology, and music. 


All of the community colleges 
mentioned above also graduate stu- 
dents who go on for bachelor’s, mas- 
ter’s, and doctoral degrees. (The 
examples of Ambassador Goldberg, 
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Astronaut McDivitt, and Actresses 
Novak and Crosby could be repeated 
thousands of times.) The community 
college, while providing educational 
opportunities for the so-called “ter- 
minal” student, also does just as good 
a job for the “university parallel” stu- 
dent. Indeed, some authorities claim 
that because you go to a community 
college you will more likely en- 
counter master teachers in your fresh- 
man class. At many universities you 
will find that your “professor” is a 
graduate student or research special- 
ist whose major concern will prob- 
ably not be classroom instruction. 


Some universities have made com- 
parisons between their students who 
were graduates of community col- 
leges and their native students—that 
is, students who spent their first two 
college years on their own campuses. 
Results show that community college 
students have a slightly over-all bet- 
ter grade point average in their junior 
and senior years. 


Equally commendable records have 
been made by students who enter 
employment after completing their 
formal education in two-year terminal 
studies. For instance, members of 
the Los Angeles Association of Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers assessed 
the value of the two-year college 
graduates over high school graduates 
in their employ as follows: 


Better prepared for job ...... 71% 

Better adjusted at outset ..... 61% 

Positive advantages in securing 
PIC MOUOK Bc. 745 ae 61% 


Approximately one-third of your 
fellow students who begin community 
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college just like yourself say that they 
plan to attend a four-year college 
later but they fail to do so. This 
result compares to the four-year col- 
lege dropouts. Others who enter 
community college to learn a trade or 
semi-skilled profession find different 
interests and/or latent scholastic 
ability and continue to the four year 
college. Thus the particular college 
in which you are now enrolled may 
either save you as a costly failure 
away from home without a planned 
two year terminal program or help 
you develop a healthy appetite for 
higher education and four or more 
years of college. You cannot escape 
one fact. The community college was 
planned with you in mind and your 
future can be changed positively as a ’ 
result of your study here. 

Perhaps Dr. Ed. Gleazer, executive 
director of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, is right when he 
replies to the community college 
critics with this positive rather than 
defensive analogy: 


What do you mean second rate? The 
Ford was developed to provide inex- 
pensive, reliable transportation. A great 
new world was opened to millions be- 
cause a vehicle was designed for the 
mass public. Was that second-rate? We 
must evaluate performance in terms of 
objectives, reasons for being . . . Does it 
get people to their destination—isn’t that 
the test? 


What does all this mean? That 
you are a part of the wave of the 
future that is to sweep upon the 
shores of higher education to engulf 
all college bound students. You are 
the pioneers of a dynamic movement 
which is to revolutionize the educa- 
tional establishment. 


School- 


Community 


Relations 


In Poverty Areas 


Economically disadvantaged chil- 
dren come to school in a wide variety 
of sizes, shapes, colors, and intellec- 
tual potentials. They are very similar 
to economically advantaged children, 
but in many ways they are different. 
In a general sense they inculcate the 
aspirations of the surrounding eco- 
nomically advantaged sub-cultures; 
but in a specific sense they are denied 
equal access to most opportunities 
that would make these aspirations a 
reality. 

It is a behavioral science truism 
that there are variations even within 
members of the same family. There- 
fore each child is born and grows as 
a personality different in some aspect 
from every other child. This unique- 
ness defies economic, racial, or other 
social generalizations. Too often 
teachers and administrators forget 
this basic fact and treat all children 
as though they possess some easily 
quantified social characteristic. 


The. Challenges 


Although educational theorists pe- 
riodically advise teachers to teach 
the “whole” child, no teacher—or any 
other person—can ever know the 
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whole of another individual. The 
major reason for this gap between 
theory and practice lies in the un- 
known dimensions of each person- 
ality, and also in the continual re- 
structuring of its knowable portions. 
Teachers should delineate clearly 
what portions of the child they can 
educate and concentrate their efforts 
in these directions. 

This is not to say that teachers 
should only seek academic informa- 
tion about their students. Each stu- 
dent is a whole unit at any given 
moment of his school activities. He 
operates as a social, psychological, 
and physical entity, whether in terms 
of his school successes or failures. 
Furthermore, because his school be- 
haviors are interrelated with his other 
social and physical environments, his 
past experiences, and his definitions 
of these conditions, teachers should 
be familiar with them. 

The exact nature of a student's 
educational and occupational aspira- 
tions will be determined to a great 
extent by how well he fits into the 
cultural environment of his school. 
There have been enough studies con- 
ducted to allow us to theorize that 
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most schools perpetuate, rather than 
ameliorate, cultural differences. Edu- 
cation, often described as being “the 
great social class equalizer,” does not 
generally live up to its potential in 
neighborhoods populated with a large 
percentage of economically disad- 
vantaged residents. 

The ecological development of our 
urban communities has resulted in 
large populations of lower income 
white and Negro children for whom 
traditional school systems are not 
readily able to accommodate. As our 
cities become more and more popu- 
lated with lower income Negro chil- 
dren in particular, it becomes clear 
that our educational offerings appeal 
even less to them. Something more 
than new buildings and programs are 
needed. Schools must become com- 
munity centers that can withstand 
and adjust to neighborhood changes. 


The Great Chase 


Within the past few years our large 
urban communities have had signifi- 
cant declines in their total population. 
During this period, the migrations 
from the cities to the suburbs have 
increased. A majority of the out- 
migrants have been middle income 
white residents. Concurrently, there 
is usually an increase in the total 
Negro population. But more than 
racial changes are occurring. 

Neighborhoods are not merely 
changing from white to Negro; they 
are also undergoing social class 
changes. For example, as lower in- 
come Negro families move into 
neighborhoods occupied by middle 
income Negro families, the cycle be- 
gins anew: many middle income 
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Negroes—fearing a loss of status, 
lowering of educational standards and 
property values—move into the better 
white neighborhoods; causing the 
white residents, who in turn fear a 
loss of status, lowering of educational 
standards and property values, to 
move to the suburbs. 

A casual observer of the urban 
scene may draw several unwarranted 
conclusions about families remaining 
in the core cities. One such conclu- 
sion is that the families remaining 
are all of the same social or income 
class. Contrary to popular opinion, 
this is less true for Negroes than most 
other minority group people. There 
is a wider range of life styles within 
Negro communities than indicated in 
area sampling statistics. The histori- 
cal patterns of racial segregation and 
discrimination has resulted in lower 
and middle income Negroes living in 
close proximity. 

There is a much wider range of 
life styles within racial groups than 
there is between them. Thus racial or 
income designations are not accurate 
indicators of life styles. Two lower 
income Negro families, for example, 
may foster completely different per- 
ceptions of their economic disadvan- 
tages. The members of one family 
may be happy and complacent about 
their condition, while members of the 
other family may be unhappy and 
taking steps to alter their income 
level. 


Community Involvement 


Prior to the late 1960's, parents 
residing in economically disadvan- 
taged communities were described as 
being “dormant,” “non-participating,” 


and otherwise “indifferent” to the 
operation of the schools. This lack or 
minimum level of community involve- 
ment gave some teachers a rational- 
ization for not better educating lower 
income students. “We can’t reach 
them (students) because their par- 
ents don’t care” or “We do the best 
we can, but the home situation ne- 
gates our efforts” are two of many 
reasons still bantered about at edu- 
cational conferences. 

The advent of President Johnson’s 
“Great Society” programs, especially 
the so-called “war on poverty,” accel- 
erated the involvement of lower in- 
come adults in school matters. 
Despite years of suggesting this type 
of involvement, few school personnel 
are prepared to accept it. Lately, the 
educational cry has been: “There’s 
too much involvement in school 
affairs by non-professionals.” 

Like it or not, the trend is towards 
more lower income resident involve- 
ment in school activities. The re- 
lationship between lower income 
residents and their schools vary 
according to many factors. The effec- 
tiveness of any school-community 
relationship can be evaluated by sev- 
eral criteria, including: 

1. Whether citizens think favora- 
bly or unfavorably about their 
schools. 

2. The extent to which citizens feel 
at ease and welcome in schools, 
as a partial reflection of teachers 
and school administrators en- 
couraging or discouraging com- 
munity participation. 

3. The degree to which each school 
is an integral part of the neigh- 


borhood it serves and whether it 
uses a substantial number of 
community residents in its pro- 


grams. 
4, The amount of information or 
misinformation citizens have 


about their schools. 


A prevailing mood shared by most 
lower income residents is that the 
schools are good but—“they are not 
as good for us.” In Detroit, as else- 
where, there are ample study com- 
mittee reports to corroborate this 
feeling. Yet a majority of the lower 
income residents do believe that 
elementary and secondary school ed- 
ucation is necessary. Their major 
complaint is that they do not receive 
it in sufficient quality. 

Schools in suburban and near-sub- 
urban neighborhoods generally turn 
out a better statistical product. The 
reading, writing, and arithmetic 
scores of their students tend to be 
higher than inner city students. For 
the inner city residents who are 
aware of these differences, a rhetori- 
cal question becomes: Education for 
what? Dropping out of school? Get- 
ting a factory job? Or filling out a 
form for welfare assistance? 

Children who experience success 
in school are likely to find it easier 
to attend school when they become 
parents. Most lower income parents 
hold negative images of their early 
school experiences. They, more so 
than middle income parents, were the 
drop outs or the pushed outs. As 
adults, their visits to schools are 
skewed towards conferences to dis- 
cuss their children’s failures. Thus, 
when lower income adults join com- 
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mittees or causes aimed at improving 
school conditions, they bring with 
them “chips” or “grudges.” 

School-community relationships 
take on a positive tone only after 
school staffs demonstrate that they 
empathize with the community resi- 
dents and have professional compe- 
tence to provide a top quality educa- 
tion. Staffs must adopt an attitude 
that says, in effect, “We are here to 
receive you, to understand your cul- 
tural conditions, so that we can pro- 
vide you with the best possible 
education.” To do this, school per- 
sonnel need not feel like neighbor- 
hood residents, but with them. 

The most successful teachers are 
usually those who understand and 
respect their students, whatever their 
backgrounds. This understanding 
comes from many sources, from ex- 
perience, from study, from training, 
and from the teacher’s own innate 
characteristics. In addition, where 
school personnel are actively involved 
in community life and persons from 
the community are actively involved 
in school activities, the relationships 
are optimum. 


As alienated community residents 
come into contact with understand- 
ing and helpful school personnel, 
their initial hostility gives way to 
friendly alliances. On the other hand, 
some schools are administered so 
rigidly until school personnel are un- 
able to break down hostile commu- 
nity barriers. Communication in these 
instances is a One-way process going 
from the school to the community, 
with few channels open for the school 
to receive information or suggestions 
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from non-school sources. 

A common technique used by 
teachers and administrators in schools 
where lower income parents are con- 
sidered “antagonists” rather than 
“protagonists” is that of fancy aca- 
demic footwork. It goes as follows: 
A visiting parent is first paralyzed by 
a series of four syllable words, this 
is followed by unexplained test scores, 
and ended by the teacher asking the 
parent why she (the parent) cannot 
do a better job in getting her chil- 
dren to adjust to school. The last 
action is a verbal karate blow, aimed 
at humbling and embarrassing the 
psychologically weakened parent. 
Relationships in these schools are, 
like the community residents, poor. 

Parent organizations can provide a 
broad base of community participa- 
tion in school activities. Hopefully, 
parents will be recruited from the 
ranks of those who are sympathetic 
to the school administration as well 
as those who are not. Diversity, not 
consensus of opinion, should be the 
guide. In this way, school personnel 
will receive honest feed back and not 
be in the position of the staff crossing 
a picket line in front of their school 
and belatedly realizing that many 
community residents were unhappy. 
Parent-teacher meetings should serve 
as open forums for discussing prob- 
lems and their possible solutions. 


Community Aides 


Community aides can be used to 
assist staff in abating school prob- 
lems. Like all school personnel, com- 
munity aides should be screened, 
trained, and supervised. They should 


not role play as “rover backs” on a 
football team, going and doing what- 
ever they see needs to be done. Pro- 
fessional staff engaging in the selec- 
tion, training, and supervision of 
community aides must have respect 
for the adults and belief that they 
can provide a valuable service. 

Candidates for community aide 
positions will have a broad range of 
skills, educational backgrounds, and 
interests. Some will be more suited 
to work with students, while others 
will not. Those who are suited to 
work with children can serve as 
tutors, field trip escorts, and do other 
related jobs. Those who are not 
suited to work with students can be 
assigned to record-keeping, making 
home visits to inquire about absent 
students, and so forth. 


Whatever the assignment, each 


community aide should be given an 
overview of the school operation and 
told how important his job is to the 
efficient operation of the system. If 
possible, community aides should be 
given a series of increasingly respon- 
sible assignments. Some types of in- 
service training may be necessary to 
sustain existing skills and cultivate 
new skills. 


After a short while on the job, 
many community aides may become 
more empathetic to the problems 
confronting the professional staff. A 
mother who worked as a community 
aide in a school summed up her 
changed attitude as follows: “I used 
to send my children to school and 
pray that they would come home 
safely, now I also pray that the 
teachers can make it through the day 
with them and not crack up.” 
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Attitudes, 
Anxieties, and 
Student 
Teaching 


Performance 


What relationships are there be- 
tween student teachers’ attitudes, 
anxieties, and performance in student 
teaching? The purpose of this study 
was to attempt to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Specifically, it was proposed to see 
if there were significant relationships 
(1) between scores on the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) 
and effectiveness of student teachers’ 
classroom performance as rated by 
cooperating teachers on the Student 
Teacher Evaluation (STE), (2) be- 
tween scores on the Institute for Per- 
sonality and Ability Testing Anxiety 
Scale Questionnaire (IPAT) and the 
STE, and (3) between scores on the 
MTAI and the IPAT. The hypotheses 
were stated in the null and the 5 
percent level was selected as the cri- 
terion of significance. 

This area seemed to be a worthy 
subject for investigation because of 
the interest in the personality dimen- 
sions of teachers expressed by edu- 
cators. It was anticipated that this 
study might help clarify some of the 
results in the field of attitudinal 
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measurement in teacher education. It 
was also felt that new insight might 
be provided by examining the effect 
of anxiety, if any, on teaching per- 
formance. 

During the 1967 Spring Quarter 
at Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, Illinois, 318 college seniors 
were given the MTAI, the IPAT, 
and the Student Teaching Inventory 
(STI). The subjects completed these 
measurements prior to the beginning 
of the student teaching experience. 

At the end of the professional quar- 
ter, cooperating teachers in the public 
schools rated the classroom effective- 
ness of the student teachers on the 
STE. 

In addition to testing the three 
hypotheses for the total population 
of 318 student teachers, the hypoth- 
eses were also examined when the 
population was subdivided on the 
basis of personal information sup- 
plied by the student teachers on a 
questionnaire, the STI, filled out prior 
to student teaching. The nine popu- 
lation subdivisions were: (1) teach- 
ing curriculum, (2) sex, (3) age 


group, (4) marital status, (5) pre- 
vious experience with children, (6) 
membership in future teacher asso- 
ciations, (7) previous work experi- 
ence, (8) amount of participation in 
high school extra-curricular activities, 
and (9) amount of participation in 
college extra-curricular activities. 

Pearson’s Product-Moment Co-effi- 
cient of Correlation was used to de- 
termine relationships between total 
and subgroup scores on the MTAT 
and the STE, and STE and the 
IPAT, and the MTAI and the IPAT. 

On the basis of the statistically 
significant positive correlation co- 
efficient between the MTAI and 
the STE scores for the total group 
(+.147), the first hypothesis—there 
is no significant relationship between 
student teachers’ scores on the MTAI 
and the STE—was rejected. Substan- 
tiating positive correlations, statistic- 
ally significant, appeared in each of 
the nine subdivisions of the popula- 
tion. In other words, it was found 
that student teachers with “good” 
attitudes toward teaching tended to 
get good grades in student teaching. 

In this study, the factors rated 
high by cooperating teachers seemed 
to be similar to the factors which 
were rated important and desirable 
for teachers by the authors of the 
MTAI. The two seemed to be in 
general agreement as to the attitudes 
essential for successful classroom per- 
formance. 

On the basis of this particular 
finding, one might say that student 
teachers with high attitude inventory 
scores most likely will receive high 
proficiency ratings; conversely, stu- 


dent teachers with low attitude inven- 
tory scores will likely receive lower 
proficiency ratings. 

Also, it is to be noted that statis- 
tically significant positive correlations 
were found between student teachers’ 
scores on the MTAI and the STE for 
each of the nine population subdivi- 
sions. For example, there is a signifi- 
cant correlation (+.283) between 
MTAI and STE scores for student 
teachers in the elementary curricu- 
lum; while the correlation (-+.057) 
for the secondary student teachers is 
not significant. It seems apparent 
that the differences in attitudes be- 
tween these two groups are such that 
they should be rated on different 
scales. 

Interesting relationships are the sta- 
tistically significant correlations for 
the groups classified “moderate par- 
ticipation” in high school extra- 
curricular activities (+.242), and 
“moderate participation” in college 
extra-curricular activities (+.313). 
The correlations between MTAI and 
STE scores for these groups may indi- 
cate that social adjustment and teach- 
ing success go together. It seems 
obvious that there would be a rela- 
tionship, since social adjustment with 
one’s peers would have a bearing on 
social adjustment in the classroom. 

Results of the present study, al- 
though limited by the fact that the 
STE it not an objective rating, sup- 
port the general belief that the MTAT 
can be cautiously utilized as an indi- 
cator of the classroom performance 
of a student teacher. 

The finding of no significant co- 
efficient of correlation (+.024) be- 
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tween the STE and the IPAT scores 
for the total population indicated that 
the second hypothesis—there is no 
significant relationship between stu- 
dent teachers’ scores on the STE and 
the IPAT—should be accepted. In 
other words, it was found that the 
student teachers’ “anxieties” were not 
related to the grades they earned in 
student teaching. 

The finding that the correlation co- 
efficient for the entire population of 
student teachers showed no signifi- 
cant relationship between STE and 
IPAT scores, implies that student 
teachers with high anxiety scores are 
just as likely to receive high pro- 
ficiency ratings as they are to receive 
low proficiency ratings. It appears 
obvious that the opposite would also 
be true. 


It is possible that the cooperating 
teachers disregarded the anxiety fac- 
tor in evaluation or did not observe 
it. Cooperating teachers know that 
most student teachers are nervous 
and anxious to perform well. This 
factor could have been discounted in 
the evaluation and thus would not be 
reflected in STE scores. 


Since Pearson’s Product-Moment 
Correlation Coefficient yielded a sta- 
tistically significant negative correla- 
tion between the MTAI and the IPAT 
scores for the total population 
(+.134), the third hypothesis—there 
is no significant relationship between 
the student teachers’ scores on the 
MTATI and the IPAT—was rejected. 
Correlations significant at the 5 per 
cent level appeared in eight of the 
nine student teacher subdivisions. 
This indicated that when student 
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teachers had high MTAI scores, they 
were likely to have low scores on the 
IPAT; whereas student teachers with 
low MTAI scores were likely to have 
high anxiety scores. In other words, 
it was found that the student teachers 
who had “poor” attitudes had a high 
anxiety level—and vice versa. 


Even though the correlation found 
between the MTAI and the IPAT is 
a low one, it is felt that establishing 
the relationship is an important step. 
It seems possible that a more objec- 
tive measure of student teaching 
success might show a significant 
correlation between anxiety and pro- 
ficiency in teaching. It seems likely 
that high or low extremes of anxiety 
can affect the degree of success in 
any learning related performance— 
and especially student teaching. 


The conclusion may be drawn that 
even though there is some relation- 
ship between the MTAI and _ the 
IPAT, and between the MTAI and 
successful student teaching as rated 
by public school cooperating teachers, 
the value of the MTAI and the IPAT 
as predictors of success in student 
teaching is questionable since no sig- 
nificant correlation was found be- 
tween the STE and the IPAT. The 
relationships, however, seem impor- 
tant enough to warrant the consider- 
ation of both attitude and anxiety 
factors in the selection of future 
teachers. 


The results of this study are in 
essential agreement with those of re- 
lated investigations (4,6) which sug- 
gest that no single rating or factor 
yields a sufficiently high correlation 
with teacher performance to warrant 


its use as a single predictor of success 
in teaching. Some of the conclusions 
reached by these investigators were: 
(1) the MTAT should be used in 
conjunction with other measures in 
predicting teaching success, and (2) 
a combination of both subjective and 
objective methods should be used in 
forecasting success in teaching. 


On the basis of the present study, 
certain recommendations for further 
research can be made: 


1. Further investigation of the re- 
lationship between anxiety and the 
performance of student teachers in 
general and selected subgroups based 
on age, sex, teaching curriculum, and 
other variables. 


2. An investigation of the effect 
cooperating teachers’ personalities 
and procedures have on the attitudes 
and anxieties of student teachers. 


3. Studies of the bases cooperating 
teachers use when rating student 
teachers. What effect does age, sex, 
teaching curriculum, and other varia- 
bles have on these ratings? 


4, An investigation of the cultural 
background of student teachers as 
related to their anxieties and attitudes 
could be most enlightening. 
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kducation as a 
Profession 


Upon occasion, one who is con- 
cerned with professional education is 
subjected to mild, but persistent, 
criticism from selected groups and in- 
dividuals. The substance of these 
remarks is that professional education 
is less challenging and less academic- 
ally oriented than other endeavors. 
Though many of these remarks are 
offered in the spirit of inter-disciplin- 
ary rivalry, or in jest, the proportion 
of them directed at education would 
lead one to believe that there is sub- 
tle understanding among non-educa- 
tion scholars that there is something 
inferior about the field of education. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 


A cursory glance at the accom- 
plishments that have been made in 
education since it became a major 
field of study in its own right will 
demonstrate the importance and the 
effectiveness of education. For long 
years, education was the handmaiden 
of other fields of study. Nearly all the 
great philosophers of antiquity and 
of recent times have dealt with the 
issues of education: What is the pur- 
pose of education? Who shall receive 
itP And how shall it be administered? 
Though always a concern, the for- 
tunes of education have waxed and 
waned through many years and many 
cycles—but interest for it has never 


died. 
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A possible starting point, or the 
advent of education as it is known 
today, might be the birth of the in- 
dustrial revolution with its new de- 
mands—though certainly the seeds of 
modern education precedes the in- 
dustrial revolution by centuries. At 
any rate, it was the school that ac- 
cepted the responsibility for prepar- 
ing the individual to live in this new 
age, and it was also the school that 
helped to bring about a rapid accele- 
ration of that age. In the process, 
education, which had previously 
served as a servant to others, became 
a science in its own right. The prac- 
tical and philosophical questions re- 
lated to learning were asked again, 
but this time by professional educa- 
tors. Much of the work done by 
American educators was so successful 
that their ideas were translated into 
laws that govern the land. And 
through these educational laws, at 
least in part, a great social revolution 
was accomplished. 


The work of professional educators 
aided in the establishment of the 
public school system in America. The 
development of teachers’ colleges and 
teachers’ organizations helped to 
bring about a new respect for the 
teaching profession and the whole 
idea of learning. As respect for the 
teaching profession, and for the work 
of the teacher increased, so did the 


allotments for new school facilities 
and school equipment. 


With the awareness that their pro- 
fession was truly a science, educa- 
tors began to experiment in the field 
of learning. New ideas were not only 
talked about, but were tried and 
tested. The result of this growth and 
development of the field of educa- 
tion has kept twentieth-century stu- 
dents abreast of the technological 
developments that are progressing so 
rapidly. 


When students, no matter what 
their academic preference, profess a 
certain distaste for the field of edu- 
cation, they are scorning the very 
science which has been instrumental 
in their own education and their ad- 
vancement to the college level, a 
level reached by more today than 
could ever have been hoped for a 
century ago. Such scorn, where it 
exists, illustrates a basic ignorance of 
the forces by which this advancement 
in learning has taken place for many 
people of our nation. 


If a negative attitude towards edu- 
cation does exist, then it would be 
well to inquire as to its origin. There 
may be several sources, but perhaps 
it is possible that we in the field of 
education are responsible, at least in 
part, for this negative feeling. There 
are three areas which might be ex- 
plored in seeking an answer to this 
problem. 


First, are we in education ade- 
quately enthusiastic or excited about 
our field of work? Education is the 
educator’s professional field, and if 
we are not excited about it, how can 


we expect others to be enthusiastic? 
It has been said that the workman 
who has children for his raw material, 
and has the education of these chil- 
dren as his task, has the most exciting 
craft of all. We need to remind our- 
selves, and to exhibit our confidence 
to others, that we believe in the great 
worth of our work. 


We need not be reminded that if 
we desire education to be respected 
as a science, it should function as a 
science. The last word will probably 
never be written on the education of 
the young and old. Questions and 
ideas of long duration await experi- 
mentation by teachers within the 
classroom. Like every professional, 
the teacher must not cease to grow. 
Teachers must not feel as though they 
have graduated, but have been in- 
augurated into a growing and chal- 
lenging profession that demands their 
best. 

Finally, education must not spurn 
the fruit of its own work. The best 
teaching techniques, the most dili- 
gently sought after philosophy of 
education, and the greatest concern 
for learning ought to be found in the 
College of Education. To follow prac- 
tices that are not justifiable on the 
basis of research, or to ignore these 
findings in an attempt to gain ac- 
ceptance from other academic fields, 
is to deny the very reason and pur- 
pose for the science of education. 


Education, if it is to have an identi- 
ty, an identity that is respectable to 
others and to itself, must be com- 
mitted, in a practical way, to the fruit 
of its own labors and to the worth of 
its own being. 
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Communication 


Problems 
In The Schools: 
Myths And 


Realities 


It is extremely difficult to deal with 
a problem as broad as communication 
in the schools because there are so 
many aspects of the problem to con- 
sider. Administrators and teachers 
seem to be continually plagued by 
what is commonly labeled a “com- 
munication problem.” In order to 
better understand this problem, the 
traditional ideas about communica- 
tion in the school organization need 
to be examined in light of current 
experience. This article will present 
an attempt to define some inaccurate 
beliefs about communication and will 
suggest more realistic convictions as 
replacements. 

Myths: There are numerous myths 
about communication, education, and 
administration which cause confusion 
when school persons converse. With- 
out intentionally trying to affix blame, 
one of the ideas that interferes with 
communication between teachers and 
administrators is based on the con- 
cept of the administrator as a leader. 
This is not necessarily a faulty con- 
cept. Trouble develops, however, 
because of the manner in which ad- 
ministrators attempt to lead. They 
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often attempt leadership through 
persuasion or one-way communica- 
tion. Persuasion can be an effective 
mode of behavior for a leader, but 
it cannot be used exclusively. The 
persuading administrator is unwit- 
tingly basing his behavior on the 
mythology of the school which seems 
to regard persuading, teaching, and 
learning as synonyms. Good leader- 
ship must be more than persuading or 
teaching; it must include facilitating 
the learning of others through inquiry 
and interaction. A concept of leader- 
ship based upon what is known about 
learning indicates that communica- 
tion must be two-way. A conviction 
based upon this concept of leader- 
ship* is a necessary condition of 
effective communication. 


A second fallacy about communica- 
tion in the schools relates to the idea 
that “all we need to do is talk.” Ad- 
ministrators and teachers often seem 


*There is so much confusion as to what 
leadership is and what leaders are like 
that it may be better to completely destroy 
“a concept of leadership” and develop new 
terminology more suitable for the school 
organization. 


to think that the problem in com- 
munications is that the left hand 
doesn’t know what the right hand is 
doing. Bringing the right and left 
hand together is at best only a partial 
answer. A reality of communication 
is that talk is not enough! It is im- 
portant that we communicate, but 
what we communicate is even more 
important. How long has it been 
since both teachers and administra- 
tors have been in meetings in which 
the following vital topics were dis- 
cussed? What should children at- 
tempt to learn? How can adults help 
them learn? When do children learn 
most effectively? Such topics are not 
discussed because school persons 
seldom possess the security to talk 
at non-superficial levels. Professional 
vulnerability is an important factor 
which inhibits communication. 
Therefore, teachers and administra- 
tors generally do not admit what 
really goes on in the schools because 
to do so is dangerous to promotion 
and embarrassing to the school sys- 
tem. In order to obtain effective 
dialogue, educators must become 
secure enough to admit failure or 
write it off. 

Another basic belief among school 
personnel which is subject to question 
is that “what we say is what we 
mean.” Educators have their own 
jargon but it is not common to all 
teachers. Schaefer’ has stated that, 
“Instructors . . . ordinarily do not 
possess a working technical vocabu- 
lary . . . sufficiently precise to be 
shared in professional association.” 
How often do we ask ourselves and 
others to define our terms? Do we 
all have the same mental picture 


when we hear such terms as guid- 
ance, linguistics, programmed learn- 
ing, computer assisted instruction, 
and team teaching? 

An additional myth which is com- 
mon among educators is that “what 
we say is what people hear.” Educa- 
tors are very careful to offer clear and 
concise explanations when they are 
talking with pupils and parents; how- 
ever, this is not always true when 
educators talk one with another. 
Educators are often quick to blame 
those who do not listen to what they 
say, or read what they write. Rather 
than blaming, educators need to ask 
if what they say or write is important 
enough to be read or heard. 

Educators are also very aware of 
the organizational relationships that 
exist in the school. They seldom 
break the “chain of command” and 
thereby inhibit accurate communica- 
tions. Teachers and administrators 
are reluctant to go to the source of an 
idea or criticism because they seem 
to believe the system will be de- 
stroyed unless all information comes 
from directly above or directly below. 

Faulty thinking about leadership, 
excessive talking, superficial speaking, 
resource to jargon, inaccurate listen- 
ing, and devotion to traditional or- 
ganizational patterns are all examples. 
of behavior based on myth. It is not: 
possible to list all of the myths that 
influence communications in the 
schools, nor is it necessary. The con- 
tention here is that the pattern and 
content of exchange in the schools is 
subject to misbeliefs and myths. 
These misconceptions must be re- 
placed with a more realistic view of 
the school as an organization which 
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has all the problems common _ to 
groups of people who need to ex- 
change ideas and information. So, 
if these are the myths, what are the 
realities? 

Realities: The reality of the school 
situation is sometimes difficult to see. 
One identifiable reality is that the 
school organization is not the equiva- 
lent of a business organization. Gen- 
erally employment in business grew 
because the owner could not do all 
the work himself; therefore, he hired 
people to work for him. The owner 
remained the boss. In education the 
tables are turned in this respect. As 
schools became larger the teacher 
found his job becoming more and 
more complex. Thus the teacher was 
in the same position as the business 
owner; he needed help. What re- 
sulted was the development of an 
administrator who was to free the 
teacher from the routine of public 
relations, pupil accounting, and pur- 
chasing materials. The problem with 
this development in education is that 
the assistant soon became the boss. 
One reality for the educational ad- 
ministrator is that he must distinguish 
between business and education, and 
recognize that business organization 
cannot serve as a model upon which 
to build an effective school organiza- 
tion. Educators would find it more 
fruitful to look to governmental or 
social agencies for models. The par- 
ticipatory democracy that is being 
demonstrated by the “good” com- 
munity action agencies might be an 
ideal model to emulate.’ At least the 
tenor and purposes of these types of 
organizations are similar to the objec- 
tives of education. How can we in- 
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tend to develop pupils who can 
function in a democratic society if 
educators allow only a little democ- 
racy in the classroom and very little 
in the organizational system? 

Niemeyer’ has described the reality 
of the school as a pyramid organiza- 
tion with the teacher at the bottom. 
He suggests that what is needed is a 
reverse pyramid. The concept of the 
reverse pyramid indicates that the 
most important exchange or commu- 
nication is that which occurs between 
pupil and teacher; all other exchanges 
and transactions must focus upon 
assisting and improving the oppor- 
tunity for teacher-pupil learning. 
The adoption of this concept implies 
that administrators must foster, en- 
courage, support, and consult rather 
than direct, devise, urge or demand. 
As Watson* has stated: 


Teachers are the core of the educational 
work force, and it must be assumed that 
they have as great a commitment to 
quality education as do principals and 
other supervisory personnel. Whatever 
their degree of competence and interest, 
teachers must be viewed as professionals 
and principal-teacher interaction must be 
built upon mutual respect. 


Another concept which must be 
developed is that all communicators 
must recognize the imperfection of 
the schools. It is important that 
teachers and administrators be aware 
of the influence of home environment, 
parental attitudes, and community 
convictions on learning in the schools, 
but such factors must not become 
“the excuse.” I have heard educators 
spend nearly two hours discussing all 
the factors that make educating diffi- 
cult. Not once during this discussion 
was the educational establishment 


suggested as being in need of im- 
provement. Another large segment of 
time during this discussion was de- 
voted to identifying the innovations 
in education which will serve as the 
“saviors” to the schools. Nearly every- 
one was looking for the “things” 
which will improve education with- 
out seriously attempting to label the 
weakness and need of schools as they 
exist today. When educators and 
other persons interested in education 
become able to face the imperfect 
reality of the schools, progress will be 
obtained. 

The imperfect reality of the school 
also indicates that words, which are 
so essential to increasing understand- 
ing, can also be used to camouflage. 
When speaking, the best defense may 
be a good offense, for it is hard to 
hear questions when one is talking. 
It has also been suggested that 
camouflaged words may be fact dis- 
guised as rumor. In such a way, the 
power elite of the school can use the 
rumor grapevine as a means of send- 
ing up “trial balloons.”** The trial 
balloons are used to determine the 
nature and amount of reaction, which 
is used to determine if the rumor 
should become fact, and if so, how 
much selling or authority will be 
necessary in order to make it so. 

Rumors are a part of the imperfect 
reality of the school. They cannot 
be eliminated by rules and orders. A 
recent bulletin by the superintendent 
of a large school district urged all 


**Recognition is given to Jack Frost for 
telling me about the “trial balloon tech- 
nique.” Mr. Frost, an elementary school 
counselor, has many keen insights into 
communication and how it can be “good” 
and how it can be “bad.” 


personnel to check out possible 
rumors. This attention to the rumor 
problem was honorable, but the sug- 
gested solution was quite superficial. 
Rumor problems usually are a symp- 
tom of a system with a credibility 


gap between administrators and 


teachers. This example of the order 
to stop rumors is not unusual. Much 
of the informational exchange in the 
school organization. is a list of do’s 
and don’ts. These rules or directives 
often become more important than 
people and consequently decrease 
teacher morale.” Teachers with low 
morale are poor communicators. 
The use of rumors, rules, camou- 
flaged speech, and trial balloons, are 
only small aspects of the larger topic, 
“What is the motivation for com- 
munication?” I feel that the only 
motivation for communication must 
be honest inquiry based upon ideal- 
ism and personal responsibility. The 
motivations of security, promotion, or 
personal status must be eliminated. 
Argyris (1967) is one of many who 
believes in this as a legitimate pursuit. 


But if I have become convinced of any- 
thing in my work with people, it is that 
idealistic dreams are excellent goals to 
have in front of us. A new social science 
is developing that is relevant to modern 
life, and can help make values such as 
trust, openness, risk-taking, and _ self- 
responsibility, more than glowing gen- 
eralities.° 


A famous cigarette is advertised as 
being found “Wherever Particular 
People Congregate.” Effective com- 
munication will be found wherever 
school people are particular about 
what is said and why it is said. Hope- 
fully, identifying the existing myths 
and realities about communicating in 
the school organization will serve as 
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a good starting place for those people 
who want to become particular about 
their communication. 
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Facilitating 
Student 
Satisfaction 
In Learning 


Effectiveness in learning, like all 
other aspects of human behavior, is 
highly related to the obtaining of 
satisfaction by the learner or indi- 
vidual. Thus, one of the functions of 
an effective teacher deals with facili- 
tating satisfaction in the learner. This 
function is believed to be a basic 
principle of learning, and this paper 
is concerned with summarizing the 
means for implementing such princi- 
ple in teaching, or in the guidance of 
learning activity. 

It has sometimes been said that 
satisfaction of the learner in teaching 
corresponds to the ‘soul’ of man in 
religion. Without the soul, religion 
loses its ‘punch’ and worthwhileness, 
and similarly without satisfaction in 
the learner, the learning becomes 
drudgery and the learner a virtual 
slave. Certain means which the 
teacher can employ to facilitate 
learner satisfaction are described, and 
they are listed in order of their 
importance as a teaching function. 


Relate Activity to Learner’s Goals 


The basic nucleus of learner satis- 
faction, like all other areas of human 
endeavor, derives directly from the 
notion that the learner is meeting his 
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own needs, arriving at his own self- 
accepted and imposed goals, and ac- 
complishing that which he desires 
and values. Accordingly, the teacher 
must relate learning activity to the 
self-imposed goals of the student. 
Where the student is unable to gain 
satisfaction because he is unable to 
make progress towards the goals 
established, it is either necessary to 
lower the imposed goals, increase 
learning or productivity, or a com- 
bination of the two. Where no learner 
goals are expressed or evident, it may 
be necessary for the teacher to assist 
the learner in the establishment of 
compatible goals. In this sense, then, 
every teacher is also a guidance 
counselor. 


Pace Activity to Development 
of Learner 


Satisfaction derives from worth- 
while accomplishment on the part of 
the learner, and not simply from per- 
functory involvement in activity. The 
things man values most are those 
earned through ‘sweat and _ tears’; 
while things that he comes-by easily 
he often ‘scorns. Learning is no 
exception to this rule, for the learner's 
greatest satisfaction derives from 
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problem solving or discovering new 
relationships near the upper pe- 
riphery of his present experience and 
ability; not from areas where he is 
familiar and it is easy. The pacing of 
learning activity by the teacher is 
highly related to learner satisfaction, 
but it is not the only requisite to this 
objective. 


Activity Variation and Planning 


Learning activity should be planned 
that covers the total development of 
the individual, and with intellectual 
functions involving the deeper intel- 
lectual concentration being placed 
early in the day. Systematically 
spaced with the intellectual demands 
are the visual, aesthetic (music, art, 
drama, etc.) lecture, study, discus- 
sion, research, physical participation, 
and others appropriately adapted to 
the lesson for the day. “Bread’ is a 
very good and palatable food, but 
life would become very dull if man 
had to live by bread alone. So lecture 
is an excellent means for the teacher 
to share information in the school, 
but school becomes very dull when 
there is nothing but lecture. The 
systematic and appropriately planned 
variation of learning activity is highly 
related to the degree of satisfaction 
experienced. by the student, and this 
is an important function of an effec- 
tive teacher. 


Student Participation 


The overt participation of students 
is essential for the teacher to use as 
a basis for the progressive pacing of 
the learning activity, and it is from 
this type of student participation that 
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the greatest student satisfaction is 
generated. Students can participate 
covertly through vicarious experi- 
ences, and by witnessing the overt 
participation of their peer students. 
This type of student participation can 
often be used as a substitute for the 
overt participation of all students, but 


only when the number involved 


makes individual student participa- 
tion unfeasible. Finally, students can 
participate vicariously through the 
lecture or drama of the teacher, and 
drama is superior to pure lecture, but 
neither are a good substitute for stu- 
dent overt participation; either for 
effectiveness in learning, or for the 
generation of student satisfaction. 


Knowledge of Results by Student 


From a purely intellectual basis, 
student satisfaction derives largely 
from a knowledge of accomplish- 
ments, and unless a valid knowledge 
of results is provided, genuine student 
satisfaction does not come from the 
learning, but from social interactions. 
When this occurs the goal for student 
activity becomes entertainment and 
personality development; an impor- 
tant concern to be sure, but not a 
substitute for learning. Continuous 
objective knowledge of progress by 
each student is essential for contin- 
ued effective learning, and it is the 
sole basis for generating student satis- 
faction based on logic and cognitive 
processes. Such knowledge of results 
must be provided at the completion 
of each independent unit of instruc- 
tion, and the progressive pacing of 
learning must be related to such as- 
sessment. Knowledge of results 
should be provided in terms of the 


progress of the other students in- 
volved in the same activity, or in 
terms of minimum competencies es- 
tablished for the particular unit of 
instruction. 


Sense of Discovery 


The excitement and contagion of 
discovery for the further quest of 
knowledge has important implications 
for facilitating satisfaction in the 
learner. Teachers must so structure 
the learning situations that discovery 
is but ‘at the door’; not only for the 
superior student, but through a ‘cue 
reduction and ‘cue advancement’ 
technique make it possible for aver- 
age students as well. 


Dramatizing Devices 


The drama creative. personality of 
the teacher must be used in a wide 
variety of ways to make school ex- 
periences become alive, and to be- 
come life-like. The use of drama 
should not be limited to social studies 
where historical characters become 
alive on a stage. Inanimate objects 
can assume life-like qualities to de- 
scribe what is taking place, not only 
in primary grades, but even through 
secondary schools. For example, the 
airplane or automobile, through stu- 
dent dramatization, can describe 
forces being encountered such as 
torque, wind, rain, ‘g-force, gravity, 
etc. 


Structure Patterning 


Unless the learner is able to or- 
ganize his newly acquired experience 
into a meaningful structured pattern, 
he has not yet assimilated the learn- 
ing. The personal satisfaction for 


the student in achieving a meaningful 
structured pattern cannot be mini- 
mized. Then too, it is only the 
material and experiences that have 
been so organized that are retained 
in the long-term memory of the 
learner. 


Use of Affect by Teacher 


The use of affect by the teacher 
contributes much to the personal sat- 
isfaction of students involved; but 
only when used properly. Praise and 
reward are given only when the task 
represents a challenge for the student, 
when he makes some effort, and when 
progress towards his goals are observ- 
able. Conversely, blame and punish- 
ment are given when the task is easy, 
there is an absence of visible effort, 
and there is no apparent progress to- 
wards self-imposed goals. 


Personalized Teaching 


Under ‘personalized teaching’ each 
student becomes a separate individual 
to the teacher, and the teacher not 
only knows him by his first name, but 
he also knows much about his per- 
sonal likes and dislikes; his ambitions 
and aspirations; his family and com- 
munity life; and his successes and 
failures. The teacher is aware of the 
student’s learning frustrations, and his 
plan and progress for surmounting 
them. Only under such conditions 
can the teacher contribute effective 
guidance for the individual having 
learning difficulties in relation to 
learning activities. 


Use of Aesthetics 


It is not a coincidence, but rather 
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a carefully planned phenomena, that 
the present school plant is often a 
work of art and beauty that has no 
challenge in the community. The rich 
and poor alike share the luxury and 
exuberance of living and studying in 
an inviting environment. This aesthet- 
ic support must not stop at the mar- 
bled halls, carpeted floors, and beau- 
tifully shrubberied school ground, 
but must permeate the orderliness of 
the classroom, the status of the 
teacher’s desk, the display and organ- 
ization of learning materials, the dress 
and demure of the teacher, etc. In 
addition, it will include the incorpora- 
tion of the theatre, the arts, music, 
and the humanities as learning ex- 
periences, and with a view towards 
the development of the whole indi- 
vidual. 
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Treatment Referrals 


Finally, there are certain students 
who will not be able to experience 
satisfaction in spite of the repeated 
efforts of the teacher to reach them. 
Such students should be referred for 
further assistance, study, and guid- 
ance to the school counselor, or the 
school psychologist. 
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The 


Administrator 


Of Tomorrow 


What are the characteristics of the 
school administrator of tomorrow? A 
new kind of leader will emerge to 
meet the challenge of a changing 
school and community environment. 
Our highly technical and mobile so- 
ciety will present him with many 
complex social, ethical, administra- 
tive, and human relations problems. 
In order to understand and deal with 
these problems, the school adminis- 
trator must possess the following per- 
sonal and professional qualities. 

He must be able to keep his “cool” 
at all times. The administrator of to- 
morrow will be a mature, objective 
decision-maker. He will carefully 
evaluate the alternatives and make 
his decision after due deliberation. 
His communications, both written 
and verbal, will be clear, controlled, 
and courteous. He will be able to 
receive victory with discretion and 
able to accept defeat without rancor. 
When he fights for what he considers 
to be right he will fight tenaciously, 
tactfully, and honorably. 

He must be able to plan, organize, 
and control school activities. He will 
have the ability to define objectives 
and guide his staff toward their ac- 
complishment. He will have good 
health, good humor, and a reservoir 
of energy. This strength and energy 
will be husbanded efficiently and 
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effectively in order to achieve the 
desired goals. While he will be de- 
liberate when necessary, he will not 
get mired down in indecision and 
time-consuming details. 

He must be able to inspire others. 
His enthusiasm and confidence will 
generate initiative in the best of his 
people and wholehearted cooperation 
from the remainder. The success of 
his school and the worthwhile con- 
tribution it makes to the community 
will be a source of pride and satis- 
faction to him and to those who work 
with him. 

He must be a man of tact and in- 
tegrity. His decisions will be based 
on what is best for the students, 
teachers, and community and not mo- 
tivated by the desire for personal 
prestige. He will be a man whose 
word is good whether the promise is 
to repair a squeaky door or to support 
a teacher at a board meeting. 

He instinctively will take a sincere 
interest in the problems of his 
teachers and staff. He will have so- 
cial poise without being patronizing. 
He will be relaxed and natural. He 
will know how to lose his tensions— 
but not his sense of humor. 

He gives public praise and private 
reprimands. This administrator will 
give thoughtful acknowledgement to 
a job well done and public recogni- 
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tion to special achievements. How- 
ever, necessary reprimands will be 
private and more for the purpose of 
motivating rather than punishing. 
He must adapt to change. The 
changing social, economic, and cul- 
tural environment will require that 
this administrator be able to adapt 
to new situations and concepts. He 
will possess flexibility of both mind 
and method and at the same time be 
steadfast in matters of principle. 
Tomorrow's administrator must be 
better educated than his predecessor. 
Not only will our future administrator 
have more general education, he will 
also command more professional, and 
more technical, knowledge. He will 
know what to expect of a data pro- 
cessing system, how to construct an 
increasingly complicated curriculum, 
and understand why both Johnny and 
his teacher need recognition and en- 
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couragement. 

Finally, he will be both a dreamer 
and a doer. The leader of tomorrow 
will have the imagination and vision 
to do long-range planning for his 
school and community. He will be 
willing to explore, to adventure, to 
make mistakes and profit from them, 
to revitalize time-tested programs, 
and to take success in stride. His 
basic challenge will be the challenge 
of a changing world. 

This list does not exhaust the quali- 
ties that should characterize the ad- 
ministrator of tomorrow. And the 
classifications are not mutually exclu- 
sive, but blend into a vital personality 
that is sincerely interested in others 
and at peace with himself. In fact, 
as the image of this administrator is 
studied, one conclusion comes forth— 
tomorrows administrator is already 
in demand today. 


Observations 


from A 
School Bus 


During the closing weeks of the 
1966-67 school year I had the oppor- 
tunity to ride several school busses, 
bringing pupils to, and returning 
them from, a central school system 
in central New York State. This 
proved to be a very interesting and 
informative experience. A number of 
things were seen and heard which 
would have been of interest and im- 
portance to any parent or professional 
person working in a school situation. 

The Junior-Senior high school 
groups were told, after they were on 
the bus, who the extra passenger was 
and why I was riding with them on 
several trips. In general, the respon- 
ses were similar: “Oh boy, you picked 
a good bus!” (Twelve trips were 
taken, on seven different busses). 
“Will you put our names in any 
report you make?” or they would 
seriously say they thought it a good 
idea that someone, other than their 
driver, found out how it felt to ride 
the bus every day. This latter com- 
ment was given several times, not in 
a complaining manner, but it seemed 
rather to be with the idea that it was 
good that some interested adult was 
looking at this “away-from-school” 
~ school activity. 

What concerned me was what the 
pupils said, how they appeared and 
where they lived. Although most of 
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the students were from the rural 
areas, village students made up part 
of the group riding some of the 
busses, because the high school is 
located just outside the community. 
The elementary school located in the 
village, had very few within-the-vil- 
lage children on their busses. 

Two things were noticeable about 
the rural groups. First, some came 
from what appeared to be comfort- 
able, well kept houses or they lived in 
some of the more run-down trailer 
camps (not all of the trailer camps 
or trailers were run down) or what 
can only be called rural slums. There 
were some places which were more 
shacks than houses. The door yards 
of many slum area shacks were strewn 
with pieces of several broken down 
automobiles and decorated with piles 
of trash, and there were frequently 
several animals or fowls in the yard. 

The other noticeable thing was 
that, in general, a person could not 
judge from the pupil’s dress, the kind 
of home (apparent economic level) 
in which he lived. The students’ 
clothing was generally appropriate for 
school, was generally fairly neat and 
clean even if some clothing had ap- 
parently been worn for several days 
since its last laundering. The only 
distinguishing feature in appearance 
was the fact that the few long-haired 
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boys seen on the busses were all from 
the rural slums areas. 

Because both a morning and an 
afternoon trip was made with each 
group it was possible to observe the 
differences seen in the same indi- 
viduals or groups both before and 
after school. In the morning the older 
students were not talkative. Few of 
them responded to the driver's 
“hello”; most sat by themselves as 
long as space permitted and then 
there was generally little conversation 
among the individuals all the way to 
school. The most noticeable excep- 
tion to this among the junior-senior 
high school group was a large group 
of village students who got on one 
bus at a particular stop. There was a 
great deal of talking when they got 
on, near the end of the run. It could 
be that they get on the bus about 30 
minutes after many of the rural pupils 
begin their ride each morning or it 
could be that the Villagers did not 
have to get up to do morning chores 
on the farm, or perhaps they simply 
got more sleep the night before, for 
whatever reasons. I was told, and 
observed, that there were several 
fewer students on Mondays than 
usually rode later in the week. The 
reason given was that some families 
consistently have difficulty in getting 
up early enough on Mondays or 
school days following a holiday. 

The younger children were quite 
outgoing and friendly, most of them 
responded to the greeting by the 
driver. Many carried flowers for their 
teachers, some carried play equip- 
ment: baseballs, base ball gloves or 
bats, dolls, puzzles and a few carried 
toys. On one morning’s bus the chil- 
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dren amused themselves and enter- 
tained the driver and the author by 
singing several of the songs learned 
at school. The younger children were 
consistently noisier than the older 
pupils, on both the morning and 
afternoon runs. 

The younger children spoke very 
loudly, yelling more than talking to 
each other. One driver suggested 
that because the TV or radio in the 
home was always so loud the children 
got into the habit of loud speech in 
order to be heard at all at home! 
(Parents, how about this charge?) 
The younger groups talked all the 
time they were on the busses. Among 
the older groups there were one or 
two in each bus who used the morn- 
ing time to study or read. The com- 
ments of the majority concerning 
these few were that these students 
were “always studying.” On the after- 
noon busses for the older students 
the comment was made that some 
students carried several books while 
others (in general these were the 
noisier ones on the busses) brought 
no books home. The reasons given 
were that “some students have more 
study halls,” “my teacher didn’t give 
us any homework tonight” (usually 
followed by laughter by others) and 
“some kids just don’t care and don’t 
study.” 

The conversations heard on busses 
could at times be shocking to adults— 
and to other children. While many 
conversations dealt with happenings 
in school, clothes, friends, hair cuts 
(the pros and cons about the long- 
haired boys), smoking and cars, 
there were several conversations con- 
cerned with drinking and sex. There 


were a number of remarks which 
could have had sexual meaning, and 
from the responses of the several who 
heard, apparently did usually have 
just such a meaning to the students. 
While much of the sex talk was 
“double meaning” talk, much was also 
quite open, frank, and blunt. 

The drivers said there were cases 
where children were asked not to 
swear while on the bus and their 
reply was that they weren't swearing. 
From listening to them talk on the 
busses, it appears that many swear 
without honestly realizing what 
words they are using because they 
are such a normal form of speech in 
the home they don’t become aware 
of the fact that they are using an 
offensive vocabulary. One driver said 
of the children from rural slum areas 
that “from about the third grade on, 
their conversation is largely Sex and 
Drinking.” From limited observa- 
tions, I would think this may be quite 
true. 

The comment was made to several 
drivers that the pupils who had no 
books appeared to be the “trouble 
makers.” The drivers all agreed and 
further suggested that it was these 
same students who had no record of 
participation in co-curricular activi- 
ties in school. They apparently go to 
classes but do not take part in any 
of the other activities. 

There was, of course, humor on the 


busses also. One Monday morning a 
young man in the third grade, who 
had a guide book to Philadelphia in 
his hand said, 


“We went to Philadelphia over the 
weekend.” 

“How did you go?” 

“My father took us.” 


“Yes, but I meant did you go by 
plane, by car, or how?” 


“By subway and then the Turn- 
pike.” (It turned out to be the NY 
State THRUWAY and the Pa. Turn- 
pike )! 

It seems a good idea for teachers, 
administrators, and parents (after 
arranging for such trips with the 
school administration ) to all have the 
experience of riding an occasional 
school bus. A person may well see, 
and hear about, a child’s world quite 
different from the one in which a 
particular student is seen while in 
school. As a teacher or an adminis- 
trator you may well understand better 
some of the unexplained behavior 
seen at school. As a parent you may 
gain a far better idea of who the other 
children are with whom your child 
is being educated in an out-of-class- 
room way and why, as well as how, 
children have an influence each on 
the other. No matter what your in- 
terest in a school child may be, there 
is much to learn and understand from 


riding the school bus. 
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Improving 


the Image of 


the Klementary 
Principal 


Elementary principals are throwing 
off the shackles that have held them 
to being second best to any of the 
several administrative positions found 
within a school district. Currently, 
elementary principals are afforded the 
same prestige of junior and senior 
high school principals. Seldom are 
elementary credentials obtained with 
minimum qualifications. Likewise, 
some attention is being given to 
equitable distribution of funds for in- 
structional equipment and _ special 
service personnel at the elementary 
level. The elementary principal of 
modern vintage is viewed more often 
by the school community as an asset 
to the elementary program, whereas 
it was only a few years ago that some 
believed he would not find himself as 
a leader in education because of the 
low prestige position he then occu- 
pied. It is toward the improvement 
of the actions and activities of ele- 
mentary principals who are strate- 
gically involved in changing and 
strengthening their positions of lead- 
ership in the profession that a major 
portion of this article is dedicated. 

What were the responsibilities of 
principals as revealed through histori- 
cal accounts? Education of children 
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in colonial times was insufficiently 
extensive in scope to necessitate much 
administrative responsibility. It was 
not until about the 1800's that respon- 
sibilities began to be centralized to 
some extent. Reports of these early 
school systems contained references 
to headmaster, head-teacher, princi- 
pal-teacher. People were placed in 
charge of the schools at that time for 
administrative convenience rather 
than positions of recognized leader- 
ship. In the 1830’s educators were 
beginning to identify some major re- 
sponsibilities of the elementary prin- 
cipal. The information cited below 
seems as if it might have been taken 
from current school board policy out- 
lining the functions of the present 
day principal. The principal-teacher 
was to: (1) function as the head of 
the school charged to his care; (2) 
regulate the classes and course of in- 
struction of all the pupils whether 
they occupied his room or the rooms 
of other teachers; (3) discover any 
defects in school and apply reme- 
dies; (4) make defects known to the 
visitor or trustee of ward, or district, 
if he were unable to remedy condi- 
tions; (5) give necessary instruction 
to his assistants; (6) classify pupils; 


(7) safeguard school house and furni- 
ture; (8) keep the school clean; (9) 
instruct assistants; (10) refrain from 
impairing the standing of assistants, 
especially in the eyes of their pupils; 
and (11) require the cooperation of 
his assistants.. The information men- 
tioned above comes from the early 
records of common schools of Cin- 
cinnati and shows how the school 
committee differentiated between the 
respective duties of principal-teachers 
and teachers as early as 1839. 


What are the duties of elementary 
principals today? In some cases we 
may not have moved far from main- 
tenance of discipline, administration 
of plant, regulation of classes, estab- 
lishment of rules and the like. How- 
ever the second half of the 19th 
century witnessed considerable ad- 
vance in the status of elementary 
principals. The release from teaching 
duties showed the growing impor- 
tance of his position, even though 
major emphasis was still placed on 
administrative routines. Currently 
the elementary principal is becoming 
widely recognized as an educational 
leader in his community. He has 
been trained with advanced profes- 
sional preparation; the scope of his 
responsibilities has broadened; and 
his economic status has become more 
attractive. 


The modern principal gives careful 
consideration to his own personal 
schedule of daily activities. But as 
would be true of any professional 
position, a definite time allotment to 
each of the several tasks to be per- 
formed may be difficult to maintain. 
Nevertheless, unless the principal pre- 


pares and follows a workable sched- 
ule for prudent use of his time, he 
may be devoting too much time to 
some duties and neglecting others. 
A review of periodical literature re- 
vealed that as early as 1857 the prin- 
cipals in some Boston schools were 
relieved of their teaching duties for 
part of each day, while in other 
schools one or two half-days a week 
were set aside for inspection and 
examination of classes other than 
their own. In 1958 the study con- 
ducted by the National Department 
of Elementary School Principals re- 
vealed that 44 percent of the princi- 
pal’s time was spent in administra- 
tion, 20 percent in supervision, with 
an additional 13 percent of time 
being given to working with pupils.’ 

When the findings mentioned 
above are compared to what is be- 
lieved to be ideal time allotments as 
set forth in the Thirty-Seventh Year- 
book of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals one finds 
several incongruities. For example, 
the composite view of a number of 
authorities in elementary school ad- 
ministration recommended that the 
principal spend 37 percent of his time 
on supervision, 4 percent miscella- 
neous, and 2.6 percent in teaching. 
Obviously, between that which was 
recommended as ideal and what was 
actually being done by principals in- 
dicated that they were giving con- 
siderably more time to administrative 
duties than to the improvement of 
instruction. 


With current emphasis upon the 
improvement of the quality of in- 
struction in the classrooms, and the 
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initiation of several new curricula 
programs into daily instructional 
schedules, mention should be made 
of the fact that some full-time prin- 
cipals would be in harmony with 
sound educational practice if they 
would devote fifty to sixty percent 
of their time to working directly with 
classroom teachers. The time spent 
by principals in actual classroom situ- 
ations would be in addition to that 
time spent by supervisors who are 
assigned tasks with their building 
teachers. Many problems merit the 
attention of a principal but certain 
instructional problems should cur- 
rently receive priority. 

What can a principal do to improve 
the image of himself and his profes- 
sional group? In harmony with the 
increasing acceptance of the elemen- 
tary principal as a great influence 
upon present day educational trends, 
it behooves principals to make their 
mark upon certain challenging prob- 
lems in elementary education. From 
among these problems the following 
should have priority: 


1. Surveys should be taken to find 
current needs, to identify new 
problems, and to seek opinions of 
local citizens and parents. Any 
principal that has taken a position 
in the last five years cannot possi- 
bly operate his school at the high- 
est level if he is simply following 
the goals of his predecessor. 

2. Programs should be changed when 
they are a result of expediency 
rather than sound educational 
philosophy. Simply because a 
school is in operation is not reason 
enough to allow questionable prac- 
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tices and conditions to become 


fixed. 


. Commensurate with the profes- 


sional training afforded them, ele- 
mentary principals should in large 
measure be responsible for the 
employment and replacement of 
staff members in their schools. He 
needs the power of hiring and 
firing by the very nature of his 
knowledge and _ position. Who 
knows better than he the changing 
needs of his community? . . . The 
needs of children and what consti- 
tutes good elementary teaching? 
The imbalance in preparation of 
teachers of the various levels? Or, 
those withering on the vine who 
need to be replaced? 


. To have come up through the 


ranks as an elementary classroom 
teacher does not necessarily pre- 
pare one for the first three or four 
months as an active and competent 
principal. Possibly the lack of ap- 
prenticeship training may be why 
there is a lean toward more time 
spent in administrative functions 
than instructional guidance. There- 
fore, experienced elementary prin- 
cipals have a professional obliga- 
tion to help train “on the job” 
those who will follow in their foot- 
steps. 


. As the principal recognizes that 


certain facts being taught to his 
present first graders may well be 
out of date when they reach grade 
six, he is more willing to accept 
the fact that children must be 
taught “more than they know.” 
That is, “classroom boredom” sets 
in more quickly when children 


cover the same educational ground 
three or four times and memorize 
facts which could very well be 
irrelevant. Some faculty meetings 
should be dedicated to helping 
teachers learn more about prob- 
lem solving approaches and _ in- 
quiry training procedures. 


In summation, the image of the 
elementary principalship has changed 
considerably in the last decade. In 
accepting the responsibility, salary, 
and professional prestige of his posi- 
tion, the principal has accepted four 
moral responsibilities. One is that 
responsibility of improving society as 
a whole; the second, the improvement 
of his own school community over 
which he has certain measures of 
jurisdiction. Third, in order to im- 
prove the image of his professional 
group, he must first seek to improve 
himself. Lastly, he must endorse the 
kind of responsibility of which John 
Dewey spoke when he reminded 
teachers that they have no moral 
right to withhold from children the 
benefits of their greater wisdom and 
maturity.’ Similarly elementary prin- 
cipals have no moral right to accept 
or retain the principalship unless they 
are willing to exercise the kind of in- 
telligent and effective administrative 
leadership that goes with this key 
position. 

All principals need to glance with 


the fullness of their vision to the om- 
nipotent works of many fellow ad- 
ministrators. When principals earn 
the respect of each other, then a 
greater order will come within their 
own ranks and to the society in which 
they live and of which they serve. 


There is a magic mirror in which each 
order and organ of society, as the con- 
sciousness of its character and destiny 
dawns upon it, looks for a moment, 
before the dust of conflict or the glamour 
of success obscures its vision. In that 
enchanted glass, it sees its own linea- 
ments reflected with ravishing allure- 
ments; for what it sees is not what it is, 
but what in the eyes of mankind and of 
its own heart it would be.* 


This is the age in which steps are 
being taken by elementary principals 
to improve their own image. They 
are growing more alert to personal 
and professional responsibilities. The 
foundation being layed now will be 
the platform upon which future prin- 
cipals will mold their own destinies. 


1. Tenth Annual Report of the Common 
Schools of Cincinnati, 1839, pp. 22-24. 

2. National Education Association. The 
Elementary School Principalship—A_ Re- 
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pal Bulletin, XXXVIII, No. 1, (September, 
1958), p. 98. 

3. John Dewey. Experience and Educa- 
tion. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1938, p. 32. 

4. R. H. Tawney. Religion and the Rise 
of Capitalism. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York, 1926, p. 210. 
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The 

Uses of History: 
A Perspective 
from the Early 
Nineteenth 
Century 


With the inception of Project So- 
cial Studies; a new assault was 
launched upon the traditional history 
courses in secondary schools, an as- 
sault which was infinitely more intel- 
lectual than the demands brought 
about in the 1950’s by Sputnik. Social 
scientists and educators, armed with 
ideas from Jerome S. Bruner’s The 
Process of Education,’ especially his 
perception of the “structure of a sub- 
ject,” pointed to the lackluster history 
offered to students. They questioned 
the value of necrology and chron- 
ology. They saw mere descriptive 
narrations as being of dubious worth. 
Instead, these innovators wanted the 
creation of a “new history” that 
would draw upon the generalizations 
and models of the social sciences and 
would use a conceptual approach. 
This approach is the subject for de- 
bate within educational circles, and 
it seems incumbent upon the history 
instructor to see this issue in histori- 
cal perspective. 

The whole discussion of the role 
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assigned to history and the methods 
of instruction smacks of the perennial 
debate among historians as to wheth- 
er history is literary or scientific, art 
form or utilitarian.’ This schism is 
mainly a product of the mid-eigh- 
teenth century and the intellectual 
milieu of the Enlightenment, when 
there was a significant heightening of 
historical curiosity. Inquiry into the 
past was focused upon the discovery 
of the laws governing human affairs. 
This represented a marked transition 
from the earlier view of history, pop- 
ular from Thucydides’ time onward, 
that the past was a vast treasure of 
experience which scholars should pre- 
sent in a literary fashion. But the 
history of the Enlightenment was not 
of indirect value to its students. The 
patterns, or laws, of endeavor were 
discoverable through the use of rea- 
son, and these laws were to be util- 
ized. Reason was man’s tool, history 
was man’s subject, and the progress 
of society was man’s objective. His- 
tory, then, was not mere narration. 


History as a literary chronicle was 
supplanted by a critical analysis and 
the drafting of generalizations about 
past events. The Enlightenment in 
America continued after 1750 and 
merged with the Utilitarian school 
of thought early in the nineteenth 
century, but it was the success of the 
American revolution that focused at- 
tention upon the historical process 
and upon education as a means of 
social change in a republic.’ Alex- 
ander Tytler set forth the popular 
view that “The proper end of all 
education, (was) the forming of good 
men, and of good citizens.”* Altera- 
tions in the institution of education, 
caused by the revolutionary milieu, 
affected the place of history courses. 
These programs had been coupled 
with the classical languages which 
were being phased out of the curric- 
ulum. Also, there was an aversion to 
studying. European history in a so- 
ciety that viewed Europe as corrupt, 
decadent, and tyrannical. Thus, the 
era following upon the heels of the 
revolution had the most profound 
debate over the place of history in 
the schools and the goals of history 
instruction. 

Even a cursory examination of the 
history textbooks of the early nine- 
teenth century offers ample evidence 
that a struggle for survival was in 
progress. The first reaction after the 
revolution had been to present 
“Americanized” versions of older 
European textbooks, with certain 
phrases dropped or inserted, and a 
- chapter or two on the glories of the 
American triumph over Continental 
tyranny—replete with brief biographi- 
cal accounts of heroes. The title from 


one textbook serves as an example: 


THE ELEMENTS OF HISTORY, AN- 
CIENT AND MODERN, by Alexander 
Fraser Tytler, WITH A CONTINUA- 
TION TERMINATING AT THE DE- 
MISE OF KING GEORGE III, 1, 1820, 
by Rev. Edward Nares, TO WHICH 
ARE ADDED, A SUCCINCT HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES WITH 
ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS BY 
AN AMERICAN GENTLEMAN, SUP- 
PLYING IMPORTANT OMISSIONS, 
BRINGING DOWN THE NARRATION 
OF EVENTS TO THE BEGINNING 
OF THE PRESENT YEAR AND COR- 
RECTING MANY PASSAGES RELAT- 
ING °TO THE HISTORY OF THIS 
COUNTRY—WITH AN IMPROVED 
TABLE OF CHRONOLOGY; A COM- 
PARATIVE VIEW OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY; AND QUES- 
TIONS ON EACH SECTION, ADAPT- 
ED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES BY AN EXPERI- 
ENCED TEACHER.’ 


Samuel Whepley, a principal of 
Morris Academy in New Jersey and 
later at Newark Academy in the same 
State, wrote a Compend of History 
for the use of academies. He added 
a “brief dissertation on the impor- 
tance of historical knowledge,” as had 
been included with the “American- 
ized” Tytler textbook.” In 1826 
Joseph Emerson Worcester published 
his Elements of History, with a sep- 
arate historical atlas, for the common 
schools. It was the first volume pub- 
lished by an American for American 
students, and it was eminently suc- 
cessful. By the 1830’s it had gone 
through several editions and was the 
most popular textbook in the nation’s 
history classrooms. Even with suc- 
cess, Worcester felt called upon to 
include a note on the uses and value 
of history for students.’ 

When accord was achieved on the 
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role of history, it was predicated 
upon the reconstruction of history 
courses to conform to the demands 
of the Enlightenment’s view and to 
the needs of the new republican 
society. In both instances, the acid 
test of worth was utility. The philos- 
ophy of history courses was based 
upon utility. The content of courses 
was judged by its utility to the stu- 
dents’ lives in a republican social 
order and by its utility for a society 
on the make. Still history was ex- 
pected to be lucid and interesting for 
students, but the watchword was 
“utility.” 

A note in the Tytler volume is in- 
dicative of this as it states uncate- 
gorically that history was a science 
and that “The value of any science is 
to be estimated according to its 
tendency to promote improvement, 
either in private virtue, or in those 
qualities which render man exten- 
sively useful in society.” John Stuart 
Mill, Jeremey Bentham, and the Utili- 
tarians in England had formalized 
this viewpoint in the early 1820's. 
And the stress upon discoverable laws 
for the history course is similar to 
what the twentieth century innova- 
tors see as conceptual approaches, or 
generalizations. 


But there are other similarities, as 
the goals of history at the level of 
an ideal in 1830 and 1966 are almost 
congruent. For the student in 1830, 
historical inquiry was to provide 
examples of virtue and cultural ideals. 
Past errors and evils were to be clear. 
A student might enlarge his experi- 
ence, associate with greatness, and 
add a dimesion of time and space to 
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his existence. He would use history 
as a strap on which to hone his rea- 
son and as a means of coping with 
an uncertain future. 


The “new history” of the early 
nineteenth century was not merely 
intended for the student’s benefit. 
There were social ends, tied to the 
requirements of the experiment with 
democracy. History was to focus up- 
on the nation and its needs for social 
cohesion. School courses were to pro- 
vide social cement by fashioning new 
loyalties to the nation. The students 
were asked to identify with the na- 
tion, and its history provided com- 
mon heroes, villians, and sacred 
events. Tytler’s volume suggests that 
history “dissipates prejudices, nour- 
ishes the love of country, and directs 
to the best means of its improvement; 
it illustrates equally the blessings of 
political union, and the miseries of 
faction; the danger . . . of anarchy 
and . . . the debasing influence of 
despotic power.” There were social 
values upon which popular agreement 
was necessary. The problems of so- 
cial control were to be minimized by 
constructing a consensus to accom- 
pany the ideal of popular sovereignty. 


It was also for these social goals 
that history was to stress the laws 
governing the rise and fall of nations 
and empires. The Tytler volume told 
students and master that history 
should “delineate the origin of states 
and empires, the great outlines of 
their history, the revolutions which 
they have undergone, the causes 
which have contributed to the rise 
and grandeur, and operated to their 
decline and extinction.” The knowl- 


edge obtained could then be applied 
to the United States to prevent stag- 
nation and rebellion and to promote 
innovation. The crucial elements 
were to be found in the “manners of 
nations, their laws, the nature of their 
government, their religion, their in- 
tellectual improvements, and _ their 
progress in the arts and sciences.” 

These goals of the “new history” 
are best presented in Worcester’s text- 
book, as it describes and admonishes 
in the introductory remarks: 


1) History is a narrative of past 
events. The study of it is attractive 
to both the young and the old, to the 
unreflecting and the philosophical 
mind. It combines amusement of the 
deepest interest; the exercise and 
improvement of the best faculties of 
man; and the acquisition of the most 
important species of knowledge. 

2) History, considered merely as a 
source of amusement, has great ad- 
vantages over novels and romances, 
that perusal of which too often de- 
bilitates the mind by inflaming the 
imagination, and corrupts the heart 
by infusing what may justly be re- 
garded as moral poison. Like works 
of fiction, history serves to amuse the 
imagination and interest the passions, 
not always, indeed, in an equal de- 
gree; yet it is free from the corrupt- 
ing tendencies which too often belong 
to novels, and has a great superiority 
over them, inasmuch as it rests on 
the basis of fact. 


3) The love of novelty and of ex- 
citement is natural to man; hence, 
the general taste for history, though 
its details are not unfrequently pain- 
ful. It affords a melancholy view of 


human nature, governed by the baser 
passions; and is, to a lamentable ex- 
tent, little else than a register of 
human crime and calamity, of war 
and suffering. 


4) A higher use of history is 
to improve the understanding and 
strengthen the judgment. It has been 
styled philosophy teaching by exam- 
ples; or moral philosophy exemplified 
by the lives and actions of men. It 
adds to our own experience an im- 
mense treasure of the experience of 
others, and thereby enables us to 
enter upon the business of life with 
the advantage of being in a manner, 
acquainted with it. 


5) It makes us acquainted with 
human nature and enables us to judge 
how men will act in given circum- 
stances, and to trace the connection 
between cause and effect in human 
affairs. It serves to free the mind 
from any narrow and hurtful preju- 
dices; to teach us to admire what is 
praiseworthy, wherever it may be 
found; and to compare, on enlarged 
and liberal principles, other ages and 
countries with our own. 


6) History may be regarded as the 
school of politics, and, as such, some 
knowledge of it is indispensable to 
rulers and statesmen; it is also highly 
important to every citizen of a repub- 
lic, in order to enable him to perform, 
in a manner honorable to himself and 
useful to the community, the duties 
of a freeman. By history we gain our 
knowledge of the constitution of so- 
ciety; of the reciprocal influence of 
national character, laws, and govern- 
ment; of those causes and circum- 
stances which have promoted the rise 
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and prosperity, or the decline and 
fall, of states and empires. 

7) History shows us past ages, 
triumphs over time, and presents to 
our view the various revolutions 
which have taken place in the world. 
It furnishes it with the wisdom and 
experiences of our ancestors, exhibits 
their living actions, and enables us to 
profit by their successes and failures. 
It teaches us what has been done for 
the melioration of mankind by the 
wisdom of Greece and Rome, by 
modern literature and science, by free 
government, and by true religion. 

8) It tends to strengthen the senti- 
ments of virtue. In its faithful delin- 
eations, vice always appears odius, 
and virtue not only desirable and 
productive of happiness, but also 
favorable to true honor and _ solid 
glory. The reader of history learns 
to connect true glory, not with the 
possession of wealth and power, but 
with the disinterested employment of 
great talents in promoting the good 
of mankind. 


9) True history has numberless 
relations and uses as an exhibition 
of the conduct of Divine Providence; 
and it presents numerous instances in 
which events, important to the wel- 
fare of the human race, have been 
brought about by  inconsiderable 
means, contrary to the intentions of 
those who were the principal agents 
in them. 


10) A knowledge of history has a 
tendency to render us contented with 
our condition in life, by the views 
which it exhibits of the instability of 
human affairs. It teaches us that the 
highest stations are not exempt from 
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severe trials; that riches and power 
afford no assurance of happiness; and 
that the greatest sovereigns have not 
unfrequently been more miserable 
than their meanest subjects.”* 

Despite the moral overtones of 
Worcester’s “uses,” or justifications, 
for history courses, there is an amaz- 
ing similarity with the current at- 
tempts at innovation. The goal of 
history is still the same trinity: skills, 
values or attitudes, and knowledge. 
The justifications for the dominance 
of history programs in the social stu- 
dies remain familiar: a) citizenship 
responsibilities required of all persons 
in a republic are to be taught by 
history courses, b) students can de- 
velop sound social attitudes and 
broaden their experience through the 
study of history, and c) history offers 
valuable insights as to the nature of 
humans and their endeavors, pointing 
out the process of innovation and 
change. The stress upon utility and 
generalizing remains, and any course 
which is not connected with the pres- 
ent and directed toward the future is 
deemed to have missed the point. 
The student, as a citizen, has to be 
motivated toward a search for social 
unity and “happiness,” the resolution 
of conflicts, and an adaptability for 
the constant change of society. These 
were the standards set for history 
courses in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, and they are substantial and 
valid goals today. 
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The High School 
Victory Corps of 
World War IT 


In considering the role played by 
secondary schools during World War 
II both curricular and extra-curricular 
activities must be examined. Modifi- 
cations in these programs were best 
developed in a government sponsored 
plan known as The High School Vic- 
tory Corps which spread rapidly 
throughout the country. 

Those who were administrators, 
teachers, and students at the time, 
remember the excitement, the patriot- 
ic fervor, and the willingness to 
serve felt by young people during 
the days following Pearl Harbor. A 
number of high schools were quickly 
responding to such stirring pleas as 
the following by Lt. Gen. Brehon 
Summervell:* 


It is the job of the schools and colleges 
of America to provide the opportunity 
for every youth to equip himself for a 
place in winning the war. You must do 
this, regardless of the cost, time, in- 
convenience, the temporary sidetracking 
of non-war objectives, or the temporary 
scrapping of peacetime courses. . . . No 
school in America can fail to do its part. 
. . . America must do it—now. 


Bond and stamp sales, scrap col- 
lections, and first-aid courses were 
soon initiated, but some schools, 
faced with organizational difficulties 
and desiring guidance, openly sought 
assistance from The U. S. Office of 
Education. 
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Actually certain federal agencies, 
the armed services, and leading edu- 
cators, had been considering the 
problem of war and the schools even 
before the outbreak of hostilities. By 
the fall of 1942, a plan was finally 
devised that introduced pre-induction 
training, physical fitness programs, 
community assistance, and curricular 
modifications. This plan, formally in- 
troduced in September, 1942, became 
known as The High School Victory 
Corps. 


The administrative responsibility 
for the Victory Corps was to lead 
from President Roosevelt through the 
Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, Paul McNutt, to the Director 
of the Corps, A. L. Threlkeld. A Na- 
tional Policy Commission was formed 
to function both as a joint steering 
and planning board for the Victory 
Corps and for secondary school par- 
ticipation in the war. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, the former World War I 
flying ace and president of Eastern 
Airlines, was chosen chairman and 
took charge in January, 1943. 


Though the Victory Corps was de- 
signed for senior high schools, there 
was evidence of participation at the 
junior high and even the elementary 
levels. These Junior Victory Corps 
were thought of as a medium for 


countering war hysteria, a means of 
providing emotional outlets for youth, 
and a method of teaching ideals of 
service and sacrifice to young Ameri- 
cans. Youngsters were usually in- 
volved in bond and stamp buying, 
child care, paper collections, Red 
Cross activities, and model plane 
building. Wartime programs also 
touched on citizenship, physical fit- 
ness, mathematics and science prepa- 
ration, and community service. 


The High School Victory Corps 
looked to the Federal Government 
for the information necessary to con- 
duct its program. Foremost among 
the government publications was the 
bimonthly, Education For Victory, 
which replaced School Life, as the 
periodical of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. In the new magazine were 
found official announcements, current 
news, emergency programs, state- 
ments and plans, information on war 
and defense, and Victory Corps news 
from the schools. Between 1942 and 
1944, a number of pamphlets were 
published dealing with the Victory 
Corps programs of communication 
arts, service in the armed forces, 
physical fitness, guidance, and com- 
munity war services. Loan packets, 
radio scripts, films, and all types of 
written materials were also made 
available by the Government. On 
October 20, 1942, a Victory Corps 
Radio Hour was started and was to 
continue every Tuesday from 128 
stations. However, genuine federal 
- financial support was not forthcom- 
ing.” 

The Victory Corps program pro- 
posed that youths should be trained 


first for war service, and secondly, 
for participation in the coming war 
effort. The first objective was to be 
resolved in the classrooms, while the 
latter would lend itself more to stu- 
dent activities. To achieve these 
goals, a total of eight areas were 
enumerated. The first was “Guidance 
into Critical Services and Occupa- 
tions” which was thought to be im- 
perative as it was necessary to fit 
students into the proper tasks con- 
tributing to the war effort. “Wartime 
Citizenship” was another aspect 
which had the purpose of training 
youth for citizenship through the 
academic curriculum. “Physical Fit- 
ness’ programs were to provide the 
armed forces and the production front 
with healthy members. “Basic Train- 
ing in Mathematics and Science” was 
included as it was recognized that 
these fields were the language of the 
technicians. “Pre-flight Aeronautics” 
was also part of the program as the 
importance of air power was recog- 
nized, “Production Training for Criti- 
cal Occupations” was to help students 
prepare for war production work. 
“Community Service” was another 
area as it was acknowledged that 
everyone not serving in the armed 
forces nor working in war production 
should help continue the essential 
civilian occupations. “Military Drill” 
was another aspect, which later be- 
came minor. 


Membership plans were to be 
democratic and voluntary. Youths 
were asked to select their areas of 
special service and plan programs for 
study and extra-class activity. High 
schools were given the opportunity 
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to affiliate their present programs into 
one great nationwide pattern which 
would serve to stimulate and channel 
enthusiasm. General membership re- 
quired students to be physically fit 
and to study courses suitable to their 
ability, age, grade, and of immediate 
and future usefulness to the war ef- 
fort. They were to participate in at 
least one important, continually re- 
occurring wartime activity such as 
aiding an air raid warden, working 
with the Red Cross, building model 
aircraft, assisting on a farm, and in 
school-community work. Each high 
school was to encourage students to 
attain this minimum level of mem- 
bership. 


There was the provision that dur- 
ing the last year or two of participa- 
tion the general membership could 
be organized into five special di- 
visions admission to which was based 
on more intensive and specific re- 
quirements. These groups were speci- 
fied as the Land Service, Sea Service, 
Air Service, Production Service, and 
Community Service. Physical fitness, 
military drill, and special courses 
were designated for each branch as 
well as appropriate insignia, arm 
bands, and hats. 


There was little doubt that princi- 
pals and other administrators were 
troubled by many questions when 
initiating the Victory Corps. Increas- 
ing the teacher load, securing neces- 
sary equipment, procuring physical 
facilities, and recruiting extra teach- 
ers, were just a few. Additional 
stumbling blocks involved determin- 
ing what science information, skills, 
and vocational mastery, the national 
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leaders desired in inductees, and how 
correct grade placement and methods 
of pupil recruitment and guidance 
into special activities could be 
achieved. Other difficulties cen- 
tered around deciding whether the 
whole program of school activities 
should be halted for the new organi- 
zation, how Victory classes could be 
added to the required schedules, 
whether courses should be compul- 
sory for older students, in what way 
community facilities could be util- 
ized, how the faculty would react to 
the program, and whether college 
preparatory students, already carry- 
ing heavy loads, would bear up under 
the new assignments. 


Activities Within the Schools 


In many schools efforts were made 
to revitalize and redirect existing 
clubs along wartime lines and to 
create new organizations for war 
work. Out of the typical school war- 
time activities grew first aid courses, 
home nursing, riflery, and map clubs. 
In one school a book club was formed 
to analyze and discuss war literature, 
an art group to study and experiment 
with camouflage, a sewing club to 
make over clothing, and a radio club 
to build sets to send and receive mes- 


sages. 
The World’s Friend’s Club of 
Whittier High School, Whittier, 


California, held panels on post-war 
problems. Its Home Economics Club 
made garments for the Red Cross 
while its Girls Athletic Association 
trained its members to be playground 
instructors and to care for children. 
Herman High School, Herman, 


Massachusetts, formed a_ gasoline 
engine club, built model planes and 
learned codes, and presented a special 
assembly dealing with wartime allies. 

Moving picture short subjects of 
physical fitness and decontamination 
work were shown at New Orleans, 
Louisiana’s Samuel J. Peters High 
School, while at Lincoln, Nebraska 
High School, pupils prepared 
prisoner-of-war packages, displayed 
war exhibits, recruited for the nurse 
cadet program, and developed a 
school servicemen’s file. 

During the school year, 1942-43, 
the Lafayette High School of New 
York City announced the sale of 
$200,000 in bonds and stamps, col- 
lected five million pounds of scrap, 
10,000 books, delivered 50,000 victory 
circulars from door to door, collected 
20,000 pounds of paper, knitted 400 
afghan lap robes, gathered 150 
articles for the Red Cross, and bought 
three vehicles for the armed forces. 

Burris High School of Muncie, In- 
diana, boasted of putting over 15,000 
hours on community service, over 
1400 hours on model plane building, 
while in Philadelphia over 1,000 
pupils gave up their spring vacations 
in order to tabulate records for the 
Public Health Service. Within the 
state of Pennsylvania 30,000 pupils 
donated blood through a Victory 
Corps project. 

A Stage-Door Canteen was created 
by the Towson, Maryland, High 
School and at Maryland High School, 
Pleasant Seat, Maryland, an unusual 
admittance fee of ten tin cans or ten 
war stamps were needed to enter a 
similar function. At The McGill In- 


stitute of Mobile, Alabama, a morale 
club corresponded with servicemen 
while at Abingdon, Pennsylvania 
High School, home town messages 
were recorded and sent overseas. 


Weekly tours to Camp Dodge were 
conducted by Iowa high schools in 
1943-44. Representative senior boys 
ate, marched, bunked, and fired wea- 
pons with the soldiers. Douglass 
High School of Baltimore combined 
two war efforts into one when its 
student body collected keys, rubber 
hoses, and waste paper and then 
bought a radio for the local USO with 
the proceeds. 


When war loan drives were under- 
way, pupils were urged to participate 
in any way possible. They not only 
bought bonds and stamps, but made 
posters, served as messengers and 
ushers, and started their own loan 
drives. In New Orleans the best 
salesmen in the schools were guests 
of honor on the “Quiz Kids” radio 
show, while in an Ohio high school 
“Bond-O-Grams” were sent to the 
student’s service heroes telling them 
how much money was raised and how 
it was to be spent. 


The results of student war loan 
drives were gratifying. Sharon, 
Pennsylvania High School sold $40,- 
000 in an hour. Endicott Union, New 
York High School raised $38,000 to 
buy a fighter plane and then went on 
to purchase three more. In one year, 
$510,000,000 worth of war equipment 
was bought by pupils. This sum was 
presented to President Roosevelt in 
a ceremony at Stout Field, Indiana, 
on June 9, 1944. By 1945, pupils had 
bought $1,000,000 in bonds and 
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stamps, enough to purchase 200 
heavy bombers. 


Girls, too, were active. A pre- 
employment club for girls was fea- 
tured at Sparks High School in 
Maryland. A girls aeronautics club 
was created at a Detroit high school. 
New Bedford, Massachusetts High 
School organized a drill team while at 
Roosevelt High School, Los Angeles, 
a girls’ rifle team took form. In a num- 
ber of other high schools, girls ran 
community errands, helped in hos- 
pitals, took first aid courses, served at 
rationing boards, and worked as USO 
hostesses. 


Work-study activities, developed 
during the war, brought the world of 
occupations more definitely into the 
educational fold. Old line academic 
subjects were severely shaken as they 
took on a new wartime look, while 
citizenship, patriotism, consumer edu- 
cation, and a host of other topics 
were considered in every conceivable 
course from music to mathematics. 
In addition, the war popularized 
the use of audio-visual aids, medical 
and dental programs in the schools, 
and the importance of guidance ser- 
vices. 


Where the Victory Corps was criti- 
cized it was largely because of the 
specter of federal interference in edu- 
cation. A number of educators pro- 
tested when a plan was developed for 
mobilizing manpower in the schools. 
Some claimed that it was masked 
militarism. However, there is little 
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evidence to support such views.” 


Would another Victory Corps arise 
during a future war? Possibly, and 
if so, the government would exert 
more control than it did during World 
War II. Federal financial assistance 
would doubtlessly be forthcoming. 


The High School Victory Corps 
served a definite purpose during 
World War II. America was at war 
and students were given something 
important to do. There is every as- 
surance that should The United 
States become involved in another 
such life and death struggle, the 
schools and the youth of the nation 
will again be expected to help in any 
way possible. 
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| The New Approach to a Program 
In the Teaching of Reading 


FRANCIS EUGENE MOONEY, JR. and JOSEPH HENRY LYLES— 
Hampton, Virginia, Public Schools 


In July, 1967, the Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, Public Schools in cooperation 
with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation began a “New Approach” pro- 
gram in teaching reading from grades 
1 through 6 in schools located 
throughout the system with the fol- 
lowing major objectives: (1) to pro- 
vide a live, vital reading program 
suited to the interest, needs, and abili- 
ties of individual pupils and through 
such a program create in children a 
desire to read which will become a 
life-long habit; and, (2) to train 
teachers in a structural reading pro- 
gram so that they will be able to teach 
reading using non-basal, multi-level 
materials. Specific purposes are: (1) 
to acquaint teachers with the variety 
of available reading material and pro- 
vide a systematic means for use of 
these multi-level, non-basal materials 
in the Hampton City Schools’ read- 
ing program; (2) to measure pupil 
growth in reading skills and to record 
pupil attitudes towards reading and 
total reading interest when a program 
of non-basal textbooks is used in 
teaching reading; (3) to establish 
teacher study and research groups 
and to provide leadership for these 
groups so that teachers may better 
serve as a force in bringing about de- 
sired change, become involved in 
solving problems relating to reading 


and grow in understanding and skill 
in handling individual pupil problems 
as a result of this group study, and 
finally serve as the core of an action 
research project where information is 
scientifically recorded and analyzed; 
(4) to equip a center and provide 
services of a reading center where 
diagnosis and treatment can be made 
for individual students identified by 
classroom teachers as needing special 
evaluation and/or treatment, and to 
bring teachers into the center on a 
regularly planned schedule so that 
teachers will receive training in diag- 
nostic techniques and remedial prac- 
tices; and, (5) to carry out a pilot 
study to determine the total effect of 
such a program on school administra- 
tion, teachers and parents. 

Consultants for the program have 
included George D. Spache of the 
University of Florida, Walter B. 
Barbe, Editor of Highlights for Chil- 
dren, Maycie K. Southall of George 
Peabody College, and R. V. Allen of 
the University of Arizona. The re- 
search design includes 26 schools, 
9,000 pupils, and 306 teachers in 
grades 1 through 6. Data on the re- 
search design and progress toward 
achievement of the above objectives 
will be published at various intervals 
during the study. 
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INTEREST 





An Acquaintance of Yours 
Otho Clifford Ault 


For nearly a quarter of a century, 
a picture of Otho Clifford Ault has 
been hanging on the wall of my office, 
so placed that I can easily see it from 
my desk. It shows a distinguished 
teacher chatting with a student. The 
man and the setting are very familiar 
to the Peabody students of the era. 

I have studied that picture in my 
hours of distress and in my moments 
of triumph. That man has been the 
guardian of my best interests and the 
counsellor for my mistakes. He 
knows the weaknesses with which I 
struggle. He has uncovered and nur- 
tured my small gift and ability. He 
can be very stern. And he can be 
very kind and generous. 

He was born in Van Wert County, 
Ohio, August 31, 1882. He attended 
various colleges, and received the 
doctorate from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1914. He taught four years 
in the University of Chicago and 
joined the Peabody staff in 1919. A 
decade later his influence began to 
touch me. 

Much he has said, I shall never 
forget: “There must be a hereafter if 
only to be an evener for life here... . 
There are two phases of education— 
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to make men alike, and to make men 
different. ... If you use the training 
you have had and a good measure of 
common sense you will succeed— 
otherwise, may the Lord help you. ... 
It has always rained.” 


He was a man and a teacher of 
entire sincerity then. He still is. He 
has never pretended, never played a 
role. Whatever he says or does, 
whether positive or negative, is pure 
Ault. Whether serene or explosive, 
is pure Ault. He never failed a stu- 
dent who needed help. 


He retired in 1947. He lives on 
Glendale Lane, off the Granny White 
Pike. There has been no slackening 
in his industry. He can raise more 
and better tomatoes per vine or 
beans, or anything than any other 
person in Nashville. 


Again my eyes rise with affection 
and gratitude to the picture on the 
wall. The Psalmist foretold a time 
colored by the personality in the pic- 
ture in my office: “And he shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water that brings forth fruit. . . .” 


W. R. Hammond, Dean 

School of Liberal Arts 

Northeast Louisiana State College 
Monroe 






OF BOOKS 





Disadvantaged Child, Vol. I. Jerome 
Hellmuth, editor. Seattle, Wash- 
ington: Special Child Publications, 
1967. Pp. 499. $10.00. 


This book presents a collection of 
articles which bear evidence to the 
ever-increasing interest in the dis- 
advantaged child. A number of ex- 
perimental programs for working with 
these children are presented—no one 
of which is purported to be the final 
word on -the topic. In fact, the key- 
note of the volume seems to be, as 
stated in the introduction by Martin 
Deustch, that “. . . the approach to 
disadvantaged children has not yet 
become stereotyped, and that there 
is no strong orthodoxy in the field—at 
least not yet.” 

The format of the book will be 
familiar to those who have already 
been introduced to other volumes 
from Special Childhood Publications, 
such as Educational Therapy and 
Learning Disorders. Eighteen papers, 
unorganized by chapter headings, 
and a bibliography of selected read- 
ings constitute the contents of the 
volume. Authors include J. McV. 
Hunt, A. Harry Passow, Vera John, 
Carl Bereiter, Irving Sigel, Leon 
Eisenberg, Burton Blatt, J. William 


Rioux, and John H. Meier. Each 
paper was written specifically for this 
book. 

Of special interest to the reviewer 
was “Cognitive Competence and 
Level of Symbolization Among Five- 
Year-Old Children” by Irving E. Sigel 
and Bonnie McBane. This is, to date, 
the most complete report of Sigel’s 
work on the interdependence of rep- 
resentational thought and classifica- 
tion behavior. “The ability to deal 
with information in representational 
terms is considered a necessary condi- 
tion for extending and for subsequent 
effective utilization of categorical sys- 
tems. Items, for example, can be 
expected to be appropriately classified 
irrespective of mode of representa- 
tion, i.e., whether an instance is de- 
picted pictorially or verbally, its class 
membership will not alter.” Using a 
cognitive sorting task employing 
three dimensional objects and _ pic- 
torial representations of these objects, 
Sigel and McBane found that lower- 
class Negro children were less able to 
function on a representational level 
than were their middle-class peers. 

Marans and Lourie, both M.D.’s, 
discuss their hypotheses concerning 
the effects of child-rearing practices 
on disadvantaged children and come 
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out strongly for better prenatal care 
and “a diagnostic approach to babies 
that will provide a descriptive profile 
of their strengths, sensitivities, ac- 
tivity level, reactivity patterns, and 
parental and environmental compati- 
bilities and incompatibilities.” Kugel 
in “Familial Mental Retardation— 
Fact or Fantasy?” reports a study of 
16 lower-class families and their men- 
tally retarded children. In at least 
half the cases central nervous system 
aberrations contributed to the child’s 
subnormal functioning. Kugel postu- 
lates that familial mental retardation 
is not a homogeneous syndrome, but 
may be produced by a biological dis- 
order, a psycho-social disorder, or a 
combination of both. His data sug- 
gest that while this type of retarda- 
tion is familial, it does not appear to 
be genetically determined. 

This is an excellent collection of 
readings, giving broad coverage of 
the topic of the disadvantaged child 
and his family. Data are made avail- 
able, in some instances for the first 
time, concerning innovative programs 
across the country, including medical, 
psychological, social, and educational 
implications of such programs. 


Susan Eklund 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Federal Aid for Schools. Howard S. 
Rowland and Richard L. Wing. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1967. Pp. 396. 


Federal programs designed to im- 
prove the scope and quality of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools have 
mushroomed during the last decade; 
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however, until recently only a small 
number of school districts have taken 
advantage of funds from these pro- 
grams. “Most local school districts 
have sat apathetically by, brooding 
over their inability to offer educa- 
tional programs which go beyond 
conventional standards, while col- 
leges, universities, and private educa- 
tional organizations have sought out 
and used these federal subsidies for 
many new and experimental activi- 
ties A( pall). 

Federal Aid for Schools is written 
for the local school administrator. 
It provides a practical approach to 
understanding the confusing subject 
of federal aid to education. It is well 
organized and is written with a mini- 
mum of educational and congres- 
sional jargon. The body type is 
attractive and readable. Bold face 
subheads and side headings in wide 
margins help the reader to grasp the 
outline of the material presented. 

The handbook is divided into four 
major parts. The first three chapters 
of part one are devoted to titles I, 
II, and III of the ESEA. Subsequent 
chapters deal with federal assistance 
programs for curriculum improve- 
ment, constructing and equipping 
schools, and supporting services for 
meeting the needs of special groups 
of children. 

Part two describes the work that 
should be performed at the local level 
before proposals are written. This 
work includes policy development, as 
well as the organization and planning 
needed to match federal programs 
with school district needs. 


The third part is devoted to the 
“nuts-and-bolts” techniques of how to 


plan, write, and submit proposals. 
Major proposal shortcomings are pre- 
sented. 

The appendices provide examples 
of school districts with summaries of 
their federal programs by type of 
program, source, amount, and year of 
participation. Additional appendices 
contain lists of private foundations 
offering aid to education, summaries 
of state supported aid programs, and 
abstracts of Federal Statutes. 

This volume is a must for the pro- 
fessional libraries of school superin- 
tendents, coordinates of federal pro- 
grams, and directors of community 
action programs. The _ progressive 
school administrator will see that 
teachers, school board members, and 
interested citizens have access to this 


book through a public library. 


Nofflet D. Williams 
Tennessee Technological University 


Psychology of Human Adjustment. 
Lester D. Crow. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1967. xv, 613 pp. $7.95. 


Dr. Crow, professor of Education 
at Brooklyn College, has authored a 
clear, very readable, well-articulated 
and well-documented book, in an 
area which at times in the past has 
been the exclusive preserve of pro- 
fessional psychologists. 

However, the professional psychol- 
ogist, or the student of psychology, 
for that matter, would be well-ad- 
vised not to consider this volume as 
another “psychology text,” although it 
is certainly packaged as such. 

Professor Crow presents those psy- 
chological principles that underlie 
personal and social adjustment and 


maladjustment. He begins with an 
interpretation of what is meant by 
human adjustment; the factors of ad- 
justment; and the effects on human 
behavior of motivation and the emo- 
tions. 

The effect of frustration and con- 
flict on human behavior is treated in 
detail, and followed by a description 
of significant mechanisms of adjust- 
ment which are often employed to 
develop a better pattern of living. 

The psychoneuroses and the psy- 
choses are briefly, but succinctly con- 
sidered. Special attention is also 
given to the therapeutic treatment of 
personality disorders, and considera- 
ble attention is devoted to the pre- 
vention of maladjustment. 

Since he feels that psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and educators are plac- 
ing increasing emphasis on the pre- 
vention of mental illness and the 
preservation of good mental health, 
he includes a brief survey of the 
factors of mental health. 

Suggestions are offered for meeting 
the problems that are likely to arise 
in an individual’s home, occupation, 
and leisure-time activities. 


It is the belief of this reviewer that 
Dr. Crow, in this book, fulfilled his 
purposes as outlined in the Preface: 
(1) to help the student gain insight 
into the problems of human behavior, 
(2) to enable the student himself to 
make healthful and satisfying life 
adjustments, and (3) to serve as a 
guide to those who are in a position 
to be helpful to others. 


Students of psychology are there- 
fore recommended to this work, 
whether their interests lie in locating 
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a fresh text, or in pursuing personal 
intellectual stimulation. 


Al Williams 


School Children in the Urban Slum. 
Joan I. Roberts, editor. New York: 
The Free Press, 1967. xiii and 626 
pp. $7.50. 


This is a book of readings selected 
to help acquaint teachers with re- 
search from sociology, psychology, 
and anthropology and to provide a 
comprehensive analysis of the rela- 
tionship between children and the 
slum environment. 

Two themes recur throughout the 
volume, binding front cover tightly 
to back. Although the phrase cul- 
tural determinism is not explicitly 
mentioned, it is operationally demon- 
strated in almost every selection from 
the three disciplines and examples 
are highlighted in Miss Roberts’ in- 
troductory comments. Closely asso- 
ciated with cultural determinism,— 
especially in the context of urban 
slum schools—is the concept of social 
class. 

By virtue of Miss Roberts’ selection 
and arrangement, the reader sees pat- 
terns of social institutions forcing 
their imprint on the lives of indi- 
vidual members of society. Weaving 
in and out of two perspectives, the 
socio-cultural and the psychological, 
we see the slum melieux riding rough- 
shod over children. 

The research shows that the over- 
whelming impact of the urban slum 
depresses every aspect of a develop- 
ing personality. Along with this, 
social institutions are distorted and 
crippled so that a vicious circle, evi- 
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dent:in all our major cities, operates 
to impair human beings and render 
them incapable of creating and main- 
taining viable social institutions. Both 
slum dweller and community institu- 
tions degenerate with, and because 
of, the broken condition of each. 

A specific example of this interac- 
tion with respect to education is 
demonstrated in a selection by Ken- 
neth Clark. Clark’s study revealed 
that “in the ghetto schools many 
teachers believe that [‘severe, even 
brutal punishment’] is necessary for 
children who come from ghetto 
homes.” The idealization of equality 
in American democracy has, says 
Miss Roberts, “obscured the reality of 
life in our society.” Clark’s research 
suggests in turn that reality has ob- 
scured the ideals. Yet the schools are 
our society’s only massive penetration 
into the slum by what is highly 
valued and considered a potent de- 
terrent to the slum environment. 

Of the 42 papers in this book, some 
undoubtedly will be familiar to any- 
one who has made an attempt to 
keep abreast of the literature on cul- 
tural deprivation. Even such a reader 
may wish to re-read those selections; 
in Miss Roberts’ arrangement he will 
find them well-integrated with the 
“diverse problems and multiplicity of 
challenges” included. For the begin- 
ner there is not a comparable intro- 
ductory book of readings both in 
scope and in detail. 

“Massive planning,” claims Michael 
Harrington, is necessary to “build new 
institutions of democratic planning 
which can make the . . . humane 
decisions about education and urban 
living which this country so des- 


perately needs.” In School Children 
in the Urban Slum the scope of the 
two themes, cultural determination 
and social class, provides the base 


from which we as a society can begin 


to build new institutions in our urban 
slums. 
1. Michael Harrington. “The Social- 


Industrial Complex” Harper’s. Vol. 235, 
No. 1410, November, 1967. Pp. 55-60. 


J. Boismier 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Speech Handicapped School Chil- 
dren, Wendell Johnson and Doro- 
thy Moeller, editors. Harper & 
Row, New York, 1967. Pp. 562. 
$7.50. 


The third edition of a book origi- 
nally published in 1948 is prob- 
ably good evidence of its useful- 
ness. This edition of Speech Handi- 
capped School Children continues to 
be a valuable resource for any ele- 
mentary school teacher who will 
encounter a speech handicapped 
child in the classroom. The book is 
geared specifically to help the class- 
room teacher develop a philosophy 
for dealing with the speech handi- 
capped child and to assist the teacher 
in cooperating with the speech spe- 
cialist for the benefit of the child. 

The initial chapters of the book 
stress the importance of a child 
worker adopting a philosophy that 
will allow him to be therapeutic with- 
in the classroom setting. The second 
chapter covers the major environ- 
mental problems which confront a 
teacher, and suggests ways in which 
the teacher may manipulate the en- 


vironment to produce changes in the 
child’s behavior. Many of the sug- 
gestions are general; however, an 
attempt is made to give the teacher 
a frame of reference which can be 
varied according to the uniqueness of 
a child’s problem. 

Following the general orientation, 
six lengthy chapters cover the major 
categories of speech handicaps most 
often found in today’s classroom. 
These include: disorders of articula- 
tion, disorders of voice, stuttering, 
retarded speech development, cleft 
palate and cerebral palsy, and im- 
paired hearing. Within each chapter 
the major topics are separated into 
the various types and phases of the 
specific handicap treated. The lucid 
descriptions of the speech problems 
should provide an adequate base for 
understanding the manifest beha- 
vioral patterns associated with the 
specific problem as well as the under- 
lying causes of some of these prob- 
lems. Descriptions of the problems 
are followed by discussions of the 
approaches and _ techniques the 
speech specialist may use. Each 
chapter ends with a brief discussion 
of what a teacher might do if no 
speech specialist is available to assist 
in the remediation procedure. 

The nature of this book demands 
that many of the remedial procedures 
be presented in general terms, but it 
is important that teachers learn to 
transfer nebulous concepts (i.e., the 
democratic classroom) into concrete 
behavioral correlates. 

The ideas in the book are sup- 
ported with ample references, but 
often there are insufficient data to 
support the methods and techniques 
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used in remedial speech training with 
children. This may convey to the 
classroom teacher that no valid alter- 
native to clinical treatment exists, 
which remains at present an empiri- 
cal question. Finally, the book con- 
veys the idea that all children will be 
motivated to change their speech be- 
havior once the teacher becomes con- 
cerned about helping to eliminate 
the problem. The teacher should be 
cautioned that one may encounter 
children who need careful structuring 
of the environment to insure change. 


Diane Bricker 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Edward Hitchcock, M.D., Founder of 
Physical Education in the College 
Curriculum. J. Edmund Welch. 
East Carolina College, Greenville, 
North Carolina, J. Edmund Welch, 
1966. 315 pp. $5.00. 


Any field can benefit from histori- 
cal research on its past. Physical 
education, says the author, had little 
historical research before 1950. This 
present biography of a pioneer in 
physical education makes an excellent 
contribution to the history of physical 
education in American colleges and 
universities since Hitchcock is the 
educator who established at Amherst 


“the first program of physical educa- 
tion to exist as an integral element 
of a college curriculum.” 

This biography makes a valuable 
addition to the literature of physical 
education which every college library 
should have if it is building up such 
a collection. 


Anna Loe Russell 
George Peabody 
College for Teachers 


A NEW COMBINATION! 


THE GINN WORD ENRICHMENT 
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READING PROGRAM, 100 EDI- 
TION, CREATE POWER IN WORD 
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TACK. NOW STUDENTS CAN 
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Air Played On The If String 


If it hadn’t been for James Rob- 
ertson, there wouldn’t have been a 
Davidson Academy. Though with no 
personal acquaintances with an acad- 
emy, in early 1785 he rode _ horse- 
back through the forests for 600 miles 
to Raleigh, North Carolina. There 
he convinced the legislature to es- 
tablish Davidson Academy in the 
colonial outpost of Nashville. Even 
so, it would not have survived if 
there hadn’t been Thomas Craighead 
to guide and guard it. It lived out 
its time and was rechartered in 1806 
as Cumberland College, but it would 
have been crushed by the weight of 
those perilous years if it hadn't been 
for James Priestley, his entire com- 
mitment to the college and to the 
cause for which it existed and the 
man’s remarkable scholarship. In 
1826 it became, by revision of charter, 

the University of Nashville. If Philip 
Lindsley hadn’t withdrawn from the 
presidency of the College of New 
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Jersey (Princeton) to become its 
head, it very likely would have be- 
come a victim of pioneer strain. If 
it hadn’t been for the phenomenal 
versatility of his son, John Berrien 
Lindsley, the University very prob- 
ably would have been one of the 
many victims of those dreadful days 
of the Sixties. He maneuvered the 
University into George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. But whatever way 
Peabody looked into the future there 
was in the nearer range mortal dan- 
ger. John Berrien caught glimpses of 
the farther region. But if there had 
not come two Paynes, William H. 
and Bruce (not related) to give those 
glimpses a clearer focus, the school 
would still have had some rough ways 
and Jean days. It might not have 
come through to its present state of 
permanency and reasonable pros- 
perity. 

Well, that’s our story. It’s a hope- 
ful story. It can often be told. In 
the recording of history if can be a 
noble word. 
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ASHCROFT, SAMUEL C. 


“Delineating the Possible for the Multi-Handicapped Child with Visual 


Impairment,” The Sight Saving Review, XXXVI (Summer, 1966), 
90-94. 


Study II: Effect of Experimental Teaching on the Visual Behavior of 
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1965.* 
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(May, 1966), 346-51. 


CHENEY, FRANCES NEEL 
“Bridging the Gap,” Reference Research and Regionalism. Selected 
Papers from the Fifty-Third Conference of the Texas Library As- 
sociation. Austin, Texas, The Association, 1966. Pp. 35-38. 
“Current Reference Books,” a monthly review column, Wilson Library 
Bulletin, XL (September, 1965-June, 1966); XLI (September- 
December, 1966).* 

“National Planning for the Education and Utilization of Librarians,” 
Catholic Library World, XXXVII (December, 1965), 233-38. * 
“Research Activity at the Peabody Library School,” Southeastern 

Librarian, XV (Winter, 1965), 200-02.* 


COPELAND, J. ISAAC 
“A Note on South Carolina Teachers, 1811-1860,” Peabody Journal 


of Education, XLIV (July, 1966), 13-15. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Anderson, Vivienne (ed.). Paperbacks in Education. New York, 


Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1966. Peabody Jour- 
nal of Education, XLIV (July, 1966), 62. 
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Fénelon, Francois de Salignac de la Mothe, Abp. 1651-1715. Fénelon 
on Education, H. C. Barnard, editor. Cambridge, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. Peabody Journal of Education, XLIV (Septem- 
ber, 1966), 123. 

Mann, Horace. Horace Mann on the Crisis in Education, Louis Filler, 
editor. Yellow Springs, Ohio, The Antioch Press, 1965. Peabody 
Journal of Education, XLIII (May, 1966), 367-68. 

Nye, Wilbur Sturtevant. Here Come the Rebels! Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1965. Southern Observer, XIII 
(January, 1966), 15. 


CRABB eS Ar Le 
“Prologue to the Last Day,” PTA Magazine, LXI (December, 1966), 
26-28. 


DAVIS, ROBERT A. 
Learning in the Schools. Belmont, California, Wadsworth Publishing 
Company, 1966. 


DUNN, LLOYD M. 

The Effectiveness of the Peabody Language Development Kits and the 
Initial Teaching Alphabet with Disadvantaged Children in the 
Primary Grades: After One Year (with Max W. Mueller). IMRID 
Behavioral Science Monograph, No. 2. Nashville, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Institute on Mental Retardation and Intel- 
lectual Development, 1966. 

“The Efficacy of the Initial Teaching Alphabet and the Peabody 
Language Development Kit with Grade One Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren” (with Max W. Muller and M. D. Neely), The Initial Teaching 
Alphabet and the World of English, Albert J. Mazurkiewicz, editor. 
Proceedings of the Second Annual International Conference on the 
Initial Teaching Alphabet, August 18-20, 1965. Hempstead, New 
York, The Initial Teaching Alphabet F oundation, 1966. Pp. 91-100. 

The Efficacy of the Initial Teaching Alphabet and the Peabody 
Language Development Kit with Grade One Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren: After One Year (with Max W. Mueller). IMRID Papers and 
Reports, Vol. III, No. 2. Nashville, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Institute on Mental Retardation and Intellectual De- 
velopment, 1966. 

Minimal Brain Dysfunction: A Dilemma for Educators. IMRID Papers 
and Reports, Vol. II, No. 1. Nashville, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Institute on Mental Retardation and Intellectual De- 
velopment, 1965,* 

Teachers and Group Size as Variables in Stimulating Oral Language 
Development with Grade One Disadvantaged Children (with Max 
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W. Mueller and Prayot Pochanart). IMRID Papers and Reports, 
Vol. III, No. 1. Nashville, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Institute on Mental Retardation and Intellectual Development, 1966. 


FRAENKEL, GERD 

“Philosophical (a priori) Versus A Posteriori Languages,” International 
Language Review, XIII (November, 1965-February, 1966), 16-19. 

“Time to Think Scientifically,” a guest editorial, International Lan- 
guage Review, XIII (March-September, 1966), 1-2. 

“Tocharians,” Encyclopaedia Hebraica, XVIII, 416B; “Tungus,” 458B- 
60B. Tel-Aviv, Encyclopaedia Publishers, 1966. 

Writing Systems. Teachers’ Handbook and Key. Boston, Ginn & Com- 
pany, 1966. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

“A Structural Approach to Israeli Hebrew,” a review of Haiim B. 
Rosen’s A Textbook of Israeli Hebrew. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1962. Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
LXXXVI (January-March, 1966), 32-38. 

“Zipf's Dynamic Philology,” a review of George K. Zipf's The Psycho- 
Biology of Language: An Introduction to Dynamic Philology. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, The MIT Press, 1965. International Lan- 
guage Review, XIII (March-September, 1966), 38-39. 

FRASE, JOHN M. 
EXHIBITS 
Second Mid-South Ceramic and Craft Exhibition, Murfreesboro, Ten- 


nessee, October 15-November 15, 1966. (Pin—Moonstone and 
Gold. ) 


FREEMAN, MACALYNE FRISTOE 
“The Film Strip Articulation Test” (with Ronald Goldman), Excep- 
tional Children, XXXIII (September, 1966), 42-43. 


GLEAVES, EDWIN S. 
Contributor to the revision of Sir William Smith’s The New Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary, Reuel C. Lemmons, editor. Garden City, Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1966. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Lloyd, A. L. and de Ramon y Rivera, Isabel Aretz (eds.). Folk Songs 
of the Americas. New York, Oak Publications, 1966. Tennessee 
Folklore Society Bulletin, XXXII (September, 1966), 102-03. 


GOLDMAN, RONALD 
“The Film Strip Articulation Test” (with Macalyne Fristoe Freeman), 
Exceptional Children, XXXIII (September, 1966), 42-43. 
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“The Initial Teaching Alphabet as a Therapeutic Aid in the Field of 
Speech Pathology” (with Kathryn Barth Horton and B. Jack Neas), 
Peabody Journal of Education, XLIV (July, 1966), 17-20. 

“Teflon Injection to Improve Velopharyngeal Insufficiency” (with 
Paul H. Ward and Ralph J. Stoudt, Jr.), Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, XXXI (August, 1966), 267-73. 


GOSS, CHARLES E. 
“Before the AFT: The Texas Experience,’ Changing Education, I 
(Summer, 1966), 6-9. 
“Whitehead’s Use of Evidence,” Journal of Thought, I (April, 1966), 
32-37. 


GRAY, SUSAN W. 

Before First Grade; the Early Training Project for Culturally Disad- 
vantaged Children (with Rupert A. Klaus, James O. Miller, and 
Bettye Jeanne Forrester). New York, Teachers College Press, 
Columbia University, 1966. 

Demonstration and Research Center for Early Education (with James 
O. Miller and Richard H. Hinze). Nashville, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, n.d. 

“The Early Training Project: An Intervention Project and How It 
Grew” (with Rupert A. Klaus), Journal of School Psychology, IV 
(Spring, 1966), 15-20. 


GREENBERG, GILDA M. 


“Counseling with Disadvantaged Youth,” Tennessee Public Welfare 
Record, XX1X (August, 1966), 74-78. 


GREENBERG, NORMAN C. 


“Human Perception as Affected by Cross-Cultural Influences,” Special 
Training Institute for Teachers and Administrators of the Little 
Rock Public Schools Concerned with Problems of Multi-Cultural 
Schools. Little Rock, Philander Smith College, 1966. Pp. 54-72. 

“Music,” Webster's New World Dictionary and Student Handbook. 


Elementary edition. Nashville, The Southwestern Company, 1966. 
Pp. 1051-65. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Dennis, Wayne. Group Values Through Children’s Drawings. New 
York, John Wiley and Sons, 1966. Peabody Journal of Education, 
XLIII (May, 1966), 363-65. 

Dennis Wayne. The Hopi Child. New York, John Wiley and Sons, 
1940. Science Edition Reprint, 1965. Peabody Journal of Education, 
XLIV (July, 1966), 60-61. 
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GRIFFIN, WILLIAM J. 
“A Survey of U. S. and Canadian Folklore Serials (IV),” Tennessee 
Folklore Society Bulletin, XXXII (March, 1966), 13-17. 
“The Use and Abuse of Psychoanalysis in the Study of Literature,” 
Hidden Patterns, Leonard and Eleanor Manheim, editors. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1966. Pp. 19-36. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Baklanoff, Eris N. (ed.). New Perspectives of Brazil. Nashville, Van- 
derbilt University Press, 1966. Nashville Banner, March 4, 1966. 


HALL, CLIFTON L. 

“An Acquaintance of Yours,” Peabody Journal of Education, XLIV 
(November, 1966), 181. 

“...and pens dip deep,” Peabody Journal of Education, XLIV (Sep- 
tember, 1966), 69-70. 

“The More It Changes. .. ,” Peabody Journal of Education, XLIV 
(July, 1966), 5-7. 

“Some Thoughts Concerning a Current Problem,” Peabody Journal of 
Education, XLIII (January, 1966), 196. 

“Who Is Educated?” Peabody Journal of Education, XLII (May, 
1966), 323-24. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Park, Joe (ed.). The Rise of American Civilization: An Annotated 
Bibliography. Evanston, Northwestern University Press, 1965. His- 
tory of Education Quarterly, VI (Fall, 1966), 111-12. 

Simon, Joan. Education and Society in Tudor England. Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1966. Peabody Journal of Education, 
XLIV (July, 1966), 58-59. 


HARLEY, RANDALL K. 
“The Visually Handicapped” (with Samuel C. Ashcroft), Review of 
Educational Research, XXXVI (February, 1966), 75-92. 


HAYWOOD, H. CARL 

Differential Effects of Motivational Orientations and Incentive Con- 
ditions on Motor Performance in Institutional Retardates (with 
S. Joseph Weaver). IMRID Papers and Reports, Vol. III, No. 4. 
Nashville, George Peabody College for Teachers, Institute on 
Mental Retardation and Intellectual Development, 1966. 

“Experience and the Development of Adaptive Behavior” (with Jack 
T. Tapp), International Review of Research in Mental Retardation, 
Vol. I, Norman R. Ellis, editor. New York, Academic Press, 1966. 
Pp. 109-51. 


“Palmar Sweating as a Function of Individual Differences in Manifest 
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Anxiety” (with Charles D. Spielberger), Journal of Personality and 
Social Psychology, II (January, 1966), 103-05. 
Report of the Fourth OAMR Visiting Professor in Mental Retardation. 
Toronto, Ontario Association for the Mentally Retarded, 1966. 
“Size-Discrimination Learning as a Function of Motivation-Hygiene 
Orientation in Adolescents” (with Theodore D. Wachs), Journal of 
Educational Psychology, LVII (October, 1966), 279-86. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Bonner, Hubert. On Being Mindful of Man: Essay Toward a Pro- 
active Psychology. Boston, Houghton-Miffin Company, 1965. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, LXXI (July, 1966), 146. 

Mental Retardation in Canada: Report of the Federal-Provincial Con- 
ference, Ottawa, October, 1964. Ottawa, Canada, Queen’s Printer, 
1965. Canada’s Mental Health, XIV (May-June, 1966), 46-49. 


HOBBS, NICHOLAS 
“The Art of Getting Students into Trouble,” The College and the 
Student, Lawrence E. Dennis and Joseph F. Kauffman, editors. 
Washington, American Council on Education, 1966. Pp. 202-05. 
The Community and the Community Mental Health Center (with M. 
Brewster Smith). Washington, The American Psychological As- 
sociation, 1966. 
“Helping Disturbed Children: Psychological and Ecological Strate- 
gies,” American Psychologist, XXI (December, 1966), 1105-15. 


HORTON, KATHRYN BARTH 
“The Initial Teaching Alphabet as a Therapeutic Aid in the Field of 
Speech Pathology” (with Ronald Goldman and B. Jack Neas), Pea- 
body Journal of Education, XLIV (July, 1966), 17-20. 


HUNT, C. B., JR. 


“The Student-Faculty Equation,” The Peabody Reflector, XXXIX 
(November-December, 1966), 245-48. 


HYMAN, SYLVIA 
“Letters Department,” MAD, I (December, 1966), 2. 
“Making the Most of a Good Impression,” Ceramics Monthly, XIV 
(May, 1966), 19-21. 


EXHIBITS 

Nashville Artists Guild Membership Exhibitions, Nashville Artist 
Guild Gallery, Nashville, Tennessee, March 6-20, 1966; September 
17-October 1, 1966, (Pottery and Sculpture ) 

Second Mid-South Ceramic and Craft Exhibition, Murfreesboro, Ten- 
nessee, October 15-November 15, 1966. (Pottery and Jewelry ) 
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Tennessee State Fair Art Exhibition, Nashville, Tennessee, September 
19-25, 1966. (1st Prize—Pottery; 2nd Prize—Sculpture) 


JACKSON, JOE L. 

High Schools in the South, a Fact Book (with Rupert B. Vance, W. D. 
McClurkin, James W. Whitlock, and Nofflet D. Williams). Nash- 
ville, George Peabody College for Teachers, Division of Surveys 
and Field Services, Center for Southern Education Studies, 1966. 

“Instructional Personnel,” Hillsboro County, Florida, Public Schools, 
a survey report. Nashville, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Division of Surveys and Field Services, 1966. Pp. 45-66. 

“Instructional Personnel,” Palm Beach County, Florida, Public Schools, 
a survey report. Nashville, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Division of Surveys and Field Services, 1966. Pp. 265-92. 

School Size and Program Quality in Southern High Schools. George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Center for Southern Education 
Studies, 1966. 

“Teacher Personnel,” Vocational Education in Utah, a survey report. 
Nashville, George Peabody College for Teachers, Division of Sur- 
veys and Field Services, 1966. Pp. 195-214. 


KASER, DAVID 

“Academic Science and the University Library,” University of Ten- 
nessee Library Lectures, [No. 17]. Knoxville, University of Ten- 
nessee, 1966. Pp. 8-20. 

“Bernard Dornin, America’s First Catholic Bookseller,” Books in 
America’s Past, David Kaser, editor. Charlottesville, The University 
Press of Virginia, 1966. Pp. 105-28. 

Developmental Book Activities and Needs in the Republic of Korea 
(with S. A. Barnett, E. D. Michener, and C. W. Stone). Washing- 
ton, D. C., Agency for International Development, 1966. 

Directory of the Book and Printing Industries in Ante-Bellum Nash- 
ville. New York, The New York Public Library, 1966. 

“Fleventh Annual Midwest Academic Librarians Conference,’ ACRL 
News, No. 4 (June, 1966), 69-70. 

“Korean Micro-Libraries and Private Reading Rooms,” Library Journal, 
XCI (December 15, 1966), 6035-38. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Karolevitz, Robert F. Newspapering in the Old West. Seattle, Supe- 
rior Publishing Company, 1965. College and Research Libraries, 
XXVII (July, 1966), 318-19. 

Silver, Rollo T. Typefounding in America, 1787-1825. Charlottesville, 
University Press of Virginia, 1965. Library Quarterly, XXXVI 
(April, 1966), 183-84. 
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EDITOR 

Books in America’s Past. Charlottesville, University Press of Virginia, 
1966. 

College and Research Libraries, the official journal of the Association 


of College and Research Libraries, a division of the American 
Library Association, XXVII (1966). 


KUHLMAN, A. F. 
A Preliminary Report on Some Library Problems and Opportunities of 
the Atlanta University Center, Atlanta, Georgia. Nashville [n. p.] 
1966. (Mimeographed ) 


McCLURKIN, W. D. 

DIRECTOR-EDITOR 

High Schools in the South, a Fact Book. Nashville, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Division of Surveys and Field Studies, Center 
for Southern Education Studies, 1966. 

Hillsboro County, Florida, Public Schools, a survey report. Nashville, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, 1966. 

Hillsboro County Public Schools, digest of survey report. Nashville, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, 1966. 

Jackson, Joe L. School Size and Program Quality in Southern High 
Schools. George Peabody College for Teachers, Center for Southern 
Education Studies, 1966. 

North Little Rock, Arkansas, Public Schools, a survey report. Nash- 
ville, George Peabody College for Teachers, Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, 1966. 

North Little Rock, Arkansas, Public Schools, digest of survey report. 
Nashville, George Peabody College for Teachers, Division of Sur- 
veys and Field Services, 1966. 

Palm Beach County, Florida, Public Schools, a survey report. Nash- 
ville, George Peabody College for Teachers, Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, 1966. 

Palm Beach County Public Schools, digest of the survey report. Nash- 
ville, George Peabody College for Teachers, Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, 1966. 

Vocational Education in Utah, a survey report. Nashville, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, 1966. 

Vocational Education in Utah, digest of the survey report. Nash- 
ville, George Peabody College for Teachers, Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, 1966. 
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McCONNELL, FREEMAN 


“Administration and Services to the Hard of Hearing,” Aural Re- 
habilitation of the Acoustically Handicapped. Seminar proceed- 
ings, Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, Contract No. VRA 
66-41, and Michigan State University, Department of Speech, 
March 23-25, 1966. East Lansing, Michigan State University, 
August, 1966. Pp. 39-50. (Mimeographed ) 


MEIER, GILBERT W. 


“An Automatic Analyzer of States of Viligance” (with Ralph J. 
Berger), Psychophysiology, II (October, 1965), 141-45. 

“Continuing Behavioral Differences in Infant Monkeys as Related to 
Mode of Delivery” (with Consuelo Garcia-Rodriques ), Psychologi- 
cal Reports, XIX (December, 1966), 1219-25. 

“The Development of Conditioned Behaviors in the Infant Rhesus 
Monkey” (with Consuelo Garcia-Rodriquez), Psychological Re- 
ports, XIX (December, 1966), 1159-69. 

“The Effects of Selective Deprivation of States of Sleep in the De- 
veloping Monkey” (with Ralph J. Berger), Psychophysiology, I1 
(April, 1966), 354-71. 

“Experimental Rubella in Pregnant Rhesus Monkeys” (with John L. 
Sever, William F. Windle, Gilbert M. Schiff, Gillis R. Monif, and 
Akinyele Fabiyi), Journal of Infectious Disease, CXVI (February, 
1966), 21-26. 


MILLER, JACK W. 
How to Use Multiple Books. How To Do It Series, No. 16 (with Mary 
C. Wilson). Washington, D. C., National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1966. 


COMPILER-EDITOR 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Thirteenth edition. Nash- 
ville, George Peabody College for Teachers, Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, 1966. 


EDITOR 

Cartwright, William H. How To Use a Textbook. Revised edition. 
How To Do It Series, No. 2. Washington, D. C., National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1966. 

Gross, Richard E. How To Handle Controversial Issues. Revised edi- 
tion. How To Do It Series, No. 14. Washington, D. C., National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1966. 

Haaby, Lawrence O. How To Plan for Student Teaching. Revised edi- 
tion. How To Do It Series, No. 18. Washington, D. C., National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1966. 
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Howland, Adelene E. and Myers, Charles B. How To Conduct a 
Fieldtrip. Revised edition. How To Do It Series, No. 12. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Council for the Social Studies, 1966. 

Siggelkow, Richard A. How To Use Recordings. Revised edition. 
How To Do It Series, No. 8. Washington, D. C., National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1966. ) 

Whipple, Gertrude and Palmer, Martha. How To Introduce Maps and 
Globes. Revised edition. How To Do It Series, No. 15. Washing- 
ton, D. C., National Council for the Social Studies, 1966. 


MOORE, HOLLIS A., JR. 

“Raleigh,” Remaking the World of the Career Teacher, report of 
the 1965/66 regional TEPS conferences, Roy A. Edelfelt, editor. 
National Education Association, National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 1966. Pp. 17-29. 


MUELLER, MAX W. 
A Comparison of the Empirical Validity of Six Tests of Ability with 
Young Educable Retardates. IMRID Behavioral Science Mono- 


graph, No. 1. Nashville, George Peabody College for Teachers, 


Institute on Mental Retardation and Intellectual Development, 
1965.* 


NEVILLE, DONALD 


“Intellectual Characteristics of Severely Retarded Readers and Impli- 
cation for Teaching Techniques,” Learning Disorders, Vol. I, 
Jerome Hellmuth, editor. Seattle, Washington, Special Child Publi- 
cations, 1966. Pp. 283-94. 

“Learning Characteristics of Poor Readers as Revealed by the Results 
of Individually Administered Intelligence Tests,” Vistas in Reading. 
Eleventh Conference Proceedings of the International Reading As- 


sociation, Dallas, May 4-7, 1966. n. p., International Reading Con- 
ference, 1967. Vol. III, Pp. 554-59. 


NEWBROUGH, J. R. 


“Community Mental Health: A Movement in Search of a Theory,” 
U. S. National Clearing House for Mental Health Information. 
Community Mental Health: Individual Adjustment or Social Plan- 
ning? Report of a Symposium Presented at the Ninth Interameri- 
can Congress of Psychology, Miami, Florida, December, 1964. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. National Institute of Mental Health, 1966. 

“Previous Conferences on Graduate Education in Psychology: A Sum- 
mary and a Review” (with D. N. Lloyd), Professional Preparation 
of Clinical Psychologists, Erasmus L. Hoch, Allen O. Ross, and 
C. L. Winder, editors. Proceedings of a Conference on the Profes- 
sional Preparation of Clinical Psychologists, Chicago, 1965. Wash- 
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ington, D. C., American Psychological Association, 1966. Pp. 122- 
39. 

BOOK REVIEWS 

“Who's Retarded How?” a review of J. T. Jastak, H. M. MacPhee, 
and M. Whitman’s Mental Retardation: It’s Nature and Incidence. 
New York, University of Delaware Press, 1963. Contemporary 
Psychology, XI (May, 1966), 264. 


NICHOLAS, LOUIS 


Critiques of Concerts, 107 during year, The Nashville Tennessean. 

“The Music Scene,” column appearing each Sunday, The Nashville 
Tennessean. 

“Sampling Records,” column appearing each Sunday, The Nashville 
Tennessean. 

“Singer/s of the Year/s,” The NATS Bulletin, XXII (May, 1966), 6-8. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Gedalge, André. Treatise on the Fugue, Ferdinand Davis, editor and 
translator. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1965. The Nash- 
ville Tennessean, February 20, 1966. 

Lockspeiser, Edward. Debussy: His Life and Mind. Vol. II, 1902- 
1918. New York, The Macmillan Company, Publishers, 1965. The 
Nashwille Tennessean, January 2, 1966. 

Stravinsky, Igor. Themes and Episodes (with Robert Craft). New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1966. The Nashville Tennessean, Oc- 
tober 9, 1966. 


REVIEWS—CHORAL MUSIC 

Arkadelt, Jacques. Now Spring in All Her Glory. Mills Music, Inc.; 
Rorem, Ned. Two Psalms and a Proverb. E. C. Schirmer Music 
Company, Inc.; Lehar, Franz. The Merry Widow, arranged by 
Marcel G. Frank. Sam Fox Publishing Company, Inc.; Gatty, C. T. 
Come to the Manger. Pro-Art Publications, Inc.; Dutton, D., Jr. 
O Be Joyful, arranged by J. Stanley Sheppard. R. D. Row Music 
Company, Inc.; Pergolesi, Giovanni Battista. Per voi mit struggo in 
pianto. Alexander Broude, Inc. The American Music Teacher, XV 
(April-May, 1966), 46. 

REVIEWS—CHORAL WORKS 

Darst, W. Glen. Thee We Adore. H. W. Gray Company, Inc.; 
LeJeune, Claude. Je pleure (I Weep). Franco Colombo, Inc.; Bach, 
J. S. Sleepytime Bach, arranged by Bennett Williams (No. 4 from 
Cantata No. 140: Sleepers, Wake!). Sam Fox Publishing Company, 
Inc.; Haydn, J. F. Glorious Is the Lord Almighty, arranged by 
Elwood Coggin. Pro-Art Publications, Inc.; Johnson, David N. Ah 
Jesus Lord, Thy Love to Me, arrangement. Augsburg Publishing 
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House. The American Music Teacher, XV (February-March, 1966), 
30. 


NOBLE, FRANK C. 


“Attitude Changes of Guidance Institute Participants” (with Wayne 
C. Richard and Lawrence S. Wrightsman), Counselor Education 
and Supervision, V (Summer, 1966), 212-20. 


ORLANDO, ROBERT 


Experimental Analysis of Reinforcer Hierarchies in Developmental 
Retardates: Baseline Stabilization (with Russell M. Tyler). IMRID 
Papers and Reports, Vol. 3, No. 3. Nashville, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Institute on Mental Retardation and Intellectual 
Development, 1966. 


PANGLE, ROY 


Bibliography: Psychomotor Function and Development (with Harry 
Wagner and Amiel Solomon). Washington, D. C., American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1966. 
(Mimeographed. ) 

The Effects of a Structured Physical Education Program on Physical, 
Intellectual, and Self-Concept Development of Educable Retarded 
Boys (with Amiel H. Solomon). IMRID Behavioral Science Mono- 
graph, No. 4. George Peabody College for Teachers, John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for Research on Education and Human Development, 
Institute on Mental Retardation and Intellectual Development, 1966. 

“Effects of Physical Conditioning on Coronary Risk Factors in Men” 
(with Leon Garrett and George Mann), Proceedings of the Thirty- 
Fourth Annual Convention of the Southern District American As- 
sociation of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, February, 
1966. P. 27. (Abstract. ) 

“The Harvard Step Test as a Means of Achieving Cardiovascular Fit- 
ness’ (with Bailey Heflin), Proceedings of the Thirty-Fourth An- 
nual Convention of the Southern District American Association of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, February, 1966. Pp. 25- 
26. (Abstract. ) 

“Health and Physical Education,” Palm Beach County, Florida, Public 
Schools, a survey report. Nashville, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Division of Surveys and Field Services, 1966. Pp. 159-76. 

“Health Interests After Five Years” (with Leon Garrett), Journal of 
School Health, XXXVI (January, 1966), 42-43. 

“Health Misconceptions of College Students” (with Bailey Heflin), 
The Journal of the American College Health Association, XIV 
(February, 1966), 154-57. 
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“Origin of the Spring Scale Dynamometer” (with Leon Garrett), Re- 
search Quarterly, XXXVII (March, 1966), 155-56. 

“Physical Conditioning and Coronary Risk Factors” (with H. Leon 
Garrett and George V. Mann), The Journal of Chronic Diseases, 
XIX (August, 1966), 899-908. 

“Physical Fitness in the Elementary School: Appraisal and Remedi- 
ation” (with Raymond C. Norris), Proceedings of the Thirty-Fourth 
Annual Convention of the Southern District, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, February, 1966. 
P. 15. (Abstract. ) 

Profile of Health, a Workbook in Health Education (with James H. 
Frank). Sixth printing. Nashville, printed and distributed by the 
authors, 1966. 

“A Rebound Board for Soccer” (with Mohammed Sabie), Journal of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, XXXVII (September, 
1966), 51-52. 

“What Research Says About Psychomotor Function of the Retarded” 
(with Julian U. Stein), Journal of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, XXXVII (April, 1966), 36-38. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Karpovitch, Peter V. Physiology of Muscular Activity. Philadelphia, 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1965. Choice, II (February, 1966), 877, 


RICHARD, WAYNE C. 
“Attitude Changes of Guidance Institute Participants” (with Lawrence 


S. Wrightsman and Frank Noble), Counselor Education and Super- 
vision, V (Summer, 1966), 212-20. 


ROGERS, IDA LONG 

BOOK REVIEWS 

Hungate, Thad L. Management in Education. New York, Columbia 
University, Teachers College Press, 1964. Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, XXXVII (February, 1966), 117-18. 

Marris, Peter. The Experience of Higher Education. New York, 
Humanities Press, 1964. Peabody Journal of Education, XLIII 
(March, 1966), 309-10. 


RUSSELL, ANNA LOE 
BOOK REVIEWS 
Cordasco, Francesco and Covello, Leonard (comps.). Educational 
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Innovations in 
Teacher 
Training 

In a Small 
College 


Education courses in the past have 
been thought of by some Academists 
as watered down, easy, and of no 
value toward intellectual digestion. 
This may be true of some courses 
given by some professors, but it was 
and is not the total picture. It is true 
that these professional educational 
courses were not the most interesting 
of courses and only those who had to 
take them for teacher training or 
certification did so. No one would 
elect to take an educational psycholo- 
gy, philosophy of education, etc., un- 
less it was necessary. 

The traditional course presentation 
in a liberal arts college is lecture, 
reading, research of a kind, oral re- 
ports and tests. As such was our edu- 
cational psychology course offered to 
our unwilling students until I hap- 
pened to hear an address given at a 
meeting in New Orleans on Teacher 
Education and School Integration. A 
challenge was thrown out to make our 
professional courses different and 
functional, not just theory and fact. I 
was teaching educational psychology 
at the time in our college and the 
thought came to me, “Why couldn’t I 
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change this course a wee bit.” Plans 
began to evolve in my mind and I 
came up with a proposition that 
seemed workable for our size class. I 
brought this home to the class. It was 
received enthusiastically, and we 
worked out a program of procedure 
together. The new-old course went 
as follows: The traditional lectures 
and tests were given over the content 
covered in the book. We must have a 
text and we must give tests. The 
lectures covered briefly the necessary 
material on which to work. After this 
content coverage, we divided the 
class into four small groups of six 
each. The individuals in the class 
chose the area they were most in- 
terested in and divided themselves 
accordingly. The areas were grouped 
into four socio-economic levels; the 
lower-low, the upper-low and lower- 
middle, the middle and upper-middle, 
and the upper. Schools were chosen 
in each of the sections of the city 
representing these levels. Each group 
visited the school designated and had 
conferences with the principal or as- 
sistant principal, the counselor, and a 
teacher or two. The students were to 


discuss, with the above, the philoso- 
phy of the school and how it was 
carried out in respect to motivation, 
curricula, discipline, retention and 
promotion, and individual differences. 
Before the group approached the 
school, they spent two weeks re- 
searching in the library on teaching in 
the various socio-economic levels, 
teaching the bright child, the aver- 
age child, and the slow child. No 
classes were carried on during this 
activity program or research. After all 
information was accumulated, the 
groups came back to the college 
classroom. The first group arranged 
themselves in a seminar arrangement 
in front of the room while the others 
sat as an audience. This seminar 
group then discussed their findings in 
the different schools attended and 
compared them with information 
learned from the reading. The others 
listened until the group had finished. 
They then asked questions and gave 
opinions. 

All four groups did the same. The 
result was a very ardent class of edu- 
cational psychology students. They 
learned the theory and they saw the 
practice. At the end of the group 
discussions, the students evaluated 
this type of class and constructive 
criticisms were given. 


The evaluation: Educational psy- 
chology became alive. The students 
appraised the different theories 
learned and saw how the actual class- 
room learning took place. They got 
an insight into the cultural patterns 
of each level of society, saw how to 
deal with different intellectual levels 
in each class, and also got insight into 


home conditions by speaking to or 
visiting some parents in each level. 


Constructive criticism: 1) The stu- 
dents felt that there were too many 
going to the same school at different 
times. They suggested that more 
schools should be approached and 
each school only once. 2) More time 
should be given this project; in fact, 
the project should be assigned at the 
beginning of the course so that read- 
ings in the field of educational so- 
ciology could be more thorough and 
that individual differences in intelli- 
gence could be researched more 
deeply. 

I realize that in some localities, the 
school visitation as we did it, would 
be hard to accomplish. An alternative 
to this could be to have a member 
of the school personnel in each type 
of school visit the class during each 
seminar group discussion. The actual 
personal experience would be lacking 
but the students would get the same 
information vicariously. 


Another innovation instigated this 
past semester was the “School Situa- 
tion Program.” Students planning to 
be teachers were to spend one to two 
hours a week in a classroom situation, 
helping the teacher, monitoring the 
halls and cafeteria, overseeing a class 
when the teacher is called out, and 
the like. The sophomore student must 
spend one hour a week with a par- 
ticular teacher, who is to encourage 
her in the teaching profession and 
give the prospective teacher any help 
she can. The junior student must 
give two hours a week doing the same 
thing. These hours were arbitrarily 
chosen in view of the academic and 
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professional class schedule of the stu- 
dent. The results so far have been 
gratifying. The students are inter- 
ested and enthusiastic. The only 
obstacle to this plan in our teacher 
education program is transportation. 
This year we have solved that prob- 
lem by placing several students in the 
same school with one student who has 
aueat, 

A third innovation in our program 
is in the methods courses given on 
both secondary and elementary levels. 
In the secondary education plan, 
methods courses are given in the 
major department. The team teacher 
plan is used. Various members of the 
department who have had experience 
and success in a certain phase of the 
subject matter take the students for 
that phase. An example; in the course 
for English teachers, one faculty 
member instructs the student on the 
teaching of grammar and the new 
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English, another takes literature, etc. 
Audio-visual instruction is given by 
the audio-visual department in those 
aids appropos to the teaching of Eng- 
lish. In the elementary methods 
courses, general methods are stressed 
since special courses in reading, arith- 
metic, and language arts are given. In 
this course, the student is instructed 
by different professors skilled in cer- 
tain techniques of class presentation 
and in visual aids. An audio-visual 
aid instructor also teams with the in- 
structor of reading, arithmetic, and 
language arts for the visual and audio 
aid machines that can be used in that 
course. All these team teachers must 
plan together to prevent duplication 
and waste of time. The students are 
satisfied with these new approaches 
to their teacher education. Those who 
have advanced beyond these courses 
regret that they too had not profited 
by these additions to the curriculum. 


A New 
Philosophy of 
Education—Is It 
Possible? 


And he who sees all beings in his own 
self and his own self in all beings, he 
does not remain unrevealed.—From the 
Upanishads 


“Time is my enemy!” When Al- 
bert Schweitzer made this statement 
he succinctly stated what must be on 
many of our minds in the twentieth 
century. Contemporary man is now 
confronted with a multitude of prob- 
lems that demand immediate solu- 
tions . . . indeed, time is running out! 
We must deal with problems such 
as the possibility of nuclear war, 
preserving peace, the threat of totali- 
tarian ideologies, ballooning popula- 
tion, mass-society and overorgani- 
zation, race relations, unbelievable 
rapidity of change, ever-increasing 
power of central governments, tech- 
nological unemployment, productive 
utilization of copious amounts of 
leisure time, unrest and demands of 
youth, breakdown of communication 
at all levels, decline of long revered 
values, the danger of over-speciali- 
zation—the list could be extended 
indefinitely. 

For those who believe that edu- 
cation may be able to aid in arriving 
at the answers to some of these and 
other problems, this paper represents 
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an attempt to suggest a different di- 
rective for the educational endeavor. 
The education of America has been 
and continues to be characterized by 
several differing philosophies, the 
major ones being Perennialism, Es- 
sentialism, Progressivism, and Re- 
constructionism. These different 
approaches have been both advan- 
tageous and disadvantageous to the 
educational effort. These various be- 
liefs have offered alternatives in times 
of crisis when critics demanded such; 
also, such different ideologies consti- 
tute the springboard for healthy dis- 
cussion and dissent which are abso- 
lutely cardinal to democratic educa- 
tion and the democratic way of life. 
On the other hand, such variegated 
philosophies have been used _ to 
keep professional educators in spe- 
cial camps declaring their own biases 
as panaceas failing to give education 
a united front necessary to make 
education an intensely dynamic force 
that many educators maintain it 
should be. 

At the present, education seems 
to be directed, or at least strongly 
influenced, by several literate lay- 
men of the Rickover-Hutchins type 
who call for and have successfully 
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activated in some cases a_ rather 
traditional approach or orientation. 
Where this is not the case, one sus- 
pects that educators rather despair- 
ingly and in hopeless confusion have 
fallen back upon Eclecticism. Per- 
haps Dewey’s criticism and proposal 
of 1931 still applies: 


The sum of the matter is that at the 
present time education has no great 
directive aim. It grows, but it grows 
from specific pressure exerted here and 
there, not because of any large and 
inspiring social additions, not by the 
movement of a vital force within. The 
schools, like the nation, are in need 
of a central purpose which will create 
a new enthusiasm and devotion, and 
which will unify and guide all intel- 
lectual plans.’ 


Needless to say, such conditions can- 
not continue to exist if we are to 
cope with the complex society of the 
last half of the twentieth century. 
We must ask ourselves . . . do we 
have a philosophy of education that 
is properly geared for concentrated 
and constructive action that will pro- 
vide answers to our many problems 
and at the same time promote indi- 
vidual, social, and universal growth? 
This writer believes not! However 
well-intentioned are those who advo- 
cate past and present approaches, 
the author believes that they have 
come up short. Discussion and eval- 
uation of the philosophies mentioned 
earlier is not the purpose here nor 
does space permit. This paper does 
represent an attempt to offer what 
might possibly be a springboard for 
a new and operational philosophy of 
education. 

The underlying principle of the 
proposed new philosophy of educa- 
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tion is Albert Schweitzer’s Reverence 
for Life.’ Due to the brevity of the 
paper, only some of the fundamental 
facets of the concept can be reviewed 
here. 

First, this simple but very mean- 
ingful precept goes much further than 
the traditional ideals of man. Per- 
haps man’s greatest short-coming in 
human relations has been that he 
has concerned himself only with hu- 
man beings.’ This has limited man 
because it is less than complete! 
Schweitzer says: 


A man is ethical only when life, as 
such, is sacred to him, that of plants 
and animals as that of his fellow man, 
and when he devotes himself helpfully 
to all life that is in need of help. Only 
the universal ethic of the feeling of 
responsibility in an _ ever-widening 
sphere for all that lives—only that 
ethic can be founded in thought. The 
ethic of the relation of man to man is 
not something apart from itself: it is 
only a particular relation which re- 
sults from the universal one.° 


Such an all-inclusive ideal is one that 
all men can appreciate and accept if 
encouraged to do so. 

Second, reverence for life is posi- 
tive, natural, and elevating. By at- 
taching as much importance to all 
life as to his own, each man operates 
along lines that will profit him ma- 
terially and spiritually but does so 
realizing that he must not violate the 
well being of any other life. Each 
act must be weighed carefully lest 
it be inimical to the interest of every- 
thing else! Utilizing Schweitzer’s “I 
am life which wills to live, in the 
midst of life which wills to live,” is 
to take charge of one’s own destiny in 
a manner that in some small way pro- 


motes the destiny of all life. “To 
affirm life is to deepen, to make more 
inward, and to exalt the will-to-live.”” 

Third, reverence for life helps man 
to create values that are couched in 
terms of preserving and promoting 
humanity, always acting to reduce 
suffering among all the living. Prog- 
ress is viewed according to the ser- 
vice that each individual can render 
to the enhancement of material, spir- 
itual, and ethical development life- 
kind.* 

Finally, Schweitzer’s law enables 
man to arrive at what is and what 
is not fundamental in society and the 
universe.’ Because we value our life 
and indeed all life, we must neces- 
sarily eliminate that which opposes 
or threatens the perpetuation of life. 
We must maintain, develop, and im- 
prove that which lends itself to the 
fulfillment of all life . . . nothing less 
will do.. Using this philosophy as a 
foundation for reflection we are better 
able to cope with some of the very 
problems that were mentioned earlier 
—in fact, Schweitzer has made it 
possible to better understand others 
in relationship to ourselves. Under- 
lying many, if not all, of the con- 
temporary problems facing man, is 
the failure to honestly appreciate 
and/or comprehend the thinking and 
actions of those who are different. 

If reverence for life were success- 
fully made the directive of educa- 
tion, it would provide for the de- 
velopment of: 


1. Citizenship. This proposal provides 
for national citizenship, but more impor- 
tantly, it fosters a universal citizenship. 

2. Freedom. Properly guided, man not 
only is free from but is free to “become.” 


Concerned for the welfare of others, man 
will act to enhance the freedom of all. 

3. Democracy. The value and dignity of 
each individual; equality of opportunity for 
all; essential rights and liberties for all; 
such ideals are primary. 

4. Growth. This is one of the truly great 
aspects of Schweitzer’s guiding principle— 
allowing each and every form of life to 
continuously grow and prosper is of first 
importance. Such a view and practice of 
life must constitute one of the best ways 
of making the world safe for growth. 

5. Productivity. Encouraging each in- 
dividual to creatively produce that which 
will further life implies finding and doing 
work that is universally useful in perfect- 
ing not only humanity but all life. 

6. Altruism. Reverence for life demands 
other-centeredness, but not maudlin senti- 
mentalism. Operating on a principle of 
“my life is as valuable as yours, and yours 
is as valuable as mine” generates concern 
for good of all. Schweitzer himself re- 
peatedly speaks of people allowing others 
to reproach them for “living-out” their most 
humane feelings. Certainly it takes great 
courage to reject what Ayn Rand refers to 
as the “virtues of selfishness” in a world 
largely dominated by a _ material-success 
fixation. 

7. Individualism. Schweitzer’s elemen- 
tary rule advocates a worth and dignity of 
the individual that is at once dependent on 
a universal regard for everyone else’s in- 
dividuality. 

8. Intelligence. In order to successfully 
cope with the myriad of increasingly com- 
plex problems, man must necessarily make 
use of his intelligence and reason. Indeed, 
he must find new ways of maintaining and 
perfecting lifekind! These new means must 
be based on critical intelligence. 

9. The Whole Child. Schweitzer’s guid- 
ing light would call for each individual to 
develop his physical, mental, emotional, 
aesthetic, and spiritual capacities to the 
fullest . . . nothing less than the complete 
person is satisfactory! 

10. Universal-social-self-actualization. 
Only by way of a reverence for life can 
we create a world where all men can rise 
above personal prejudices and nationalistic 
differences to cooperate in the quest for life 
fulfillment for all. Huxley stresses the de- 
sire for completion in his declaration that: 
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Human life is a struggle—against 
frustration, ignorance, suffering, evil, 
the maddening inertia of things in 
general; but it is also a struggle for 
something . . . And fulfillment seems 
to describe better than any other 
single word the positive side of human 
development and human evolution— 
the realization of inherent capacities 
by the individual and of new possi- 
bilities by the race; the satisfaction 
of needs, spiritual as well as ma- 
terial.*° 


The Foundations of Reverence 
for Life Education 


Central Goal: The elevation and _ per- 
petuation of all lifekind. Only when this 
ideal sufficiently penetrates the minds and 
hearts of men everywhere will we be pre- 
pared to chart a course of constructive 
action whereby we can decide what is 
fundamental for the good of one and all. 

Central Source: What is needed for the 
development of a reverence for life disposi- 
tion may be fostered by: (a) Selected 
readings of such people as Schweitzer, 
Tagore, Rogers, etc.—Marx, Rand, Darwin, 
etc. . . . familiarization with, critical dis- 
cussion of, and hearty skepticism for both 
the negative and positive outlooks, (b) the 
“great books,” (c) tapes of speeches and 
lectures by respected scholars, (d)_ tele- 
vision programs of worth, (e) worthwhile 
newspaper and magazine articles, (f) first- 
hand experience, and (g) many other 
sources. 

Primary Instrument: The discipline of 
“living-out” the principle of reverence for 
life. This inner and positive discipline can 
be developed by: (a) the “parachute 
technique,” (b) emphatic and sincere dis- 
cussion, (c) demonstration, and (d) altru- 
istic programs. Regardless of the methods 
used, they all have the same objective—to 
equip the student with the intelligence, 
values, courage, and will to live for his life 
and the life of every other being. 

Major Characteristics: Outstanding fea- 
tures of the type of education advocated 
here include universality, lifeanity, and 
empathy. 

Course of Study. Those subjects that 
will directly or indirectly help equip the 
student to develop an attitude for and a 
practice of reverence for life are encour- 
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aged. No doubt, the proper study of life, 
is the study of lifekind! At the hub of the 
curriculum of study should be the natural 
and social sciences, for it is here that the 
pupil may really learn something about 
life. However, this does not exclude other 
areas of knowledge, as we need copious 
quantities of every subject matter to im- 
prove lifekind. All subjects should be 
sophisticated enough to eliminate “re- 
quireds” . . . in keeping with the demo- 
cratic approach, the student should be 
allowed to choose his own subjects giving 
legitimate reasons for his choices. Preferred 
choices should be made after conferring 
with parents, guidance counselors, teachers, 
prospective employers, college admission 
officers, and other interested and qualified 
persons. 

The School. The school becomes much 
more service-minded than in the past or 
at the present. As each student is encour- 
aged to do that which promotes lifekind, 
he is asked to actually create means where- 
by action may be taken to profit all life. 
It is quite likely that we have overlooked 
a valuable resource in the battle for an 
improved life for all by not utilizing more 
fully the talents of our youth. Under the 
reverence for life directive the school might 
even become one of the chief agencies of 
creating new ways by which man may act 
to do more for more people. The problem 
of who decides what is useful service is 
negated by the criteria used to test any 
idea or action—will it or does it work, in 
short, does it elevate and perpetuate life- 
kind? 

Individual evaluation, if it must occur, 
should center around the student’s: (a) 
understanding of subject matter studied 
and the utilization of it, (b) attitude to- 
ward and willingness to cooperate with all 
others, and (c) services rendered to school, 
community, nation, and the world at large. 
Finally, such evaluation should be the re- 
sponsibility of those  fellow-classmates, 
teachers, parents, and other  significant- 
others who display and put into practice 
such healthy attributes. 


It is sincerely hoped that these 
remarks might generate some en- 
thusiasm about the possibilities in- 
herent in reverence for life as both 


a means of and an end for educa- 2. John Dewey, “Some Aspects of 


tion! If so, let us begin at once. Modern Education,” School and Society, 
October 31, 1931, p. 583. 


3. Albert Schweitzer, Reverence for 
Hardly atlvancé: beyond. thé’ present Life (New York: Philosophical Library, 


state of dividedness toward a state of oe 
mutual understanding unless the 4, Ibid. 
schools, from the early stages up to 


Our highly intellectual, perhaps 
overintellectualized, civilization can 


the universities, prepare our youth for 5. Ibid., p. 72. 
a new form of thinking and existing, 6. Ibid., p. 70. 
which alone can meet the gigantic : 
responsibilities of the future. If you 7. Ibid., p. 71. 
want to be pessimistic, you can say Ibi 3 
that this is impossible. But you can aa te, 
also be optimistic and say: “We must 9. Ibid. 


try, and, if we do, we are already on é 
he way.” y 10. Julian Huxley, Evolution in Action 


(New York: Harper, 1953), pp. 162-3. 
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The Role of the 
Teacher In 
Public Life: 


Benjamin Rush 
of Philadelphia 


The right or obligation of teachers 
to become publicly involved in con- 
troversial public issues is often de- 
bated. The 1960’s have seen several 
social and political movements in the 
United States which attracted the 
active support of members of the 
academic community. Both the civil 
rights struggle of the early part of 
the decade and the current anti-war 
protestations have attracted school 
and college teachers to the support 
of their often unpopular causes. Par- 
ticipation in such non-academic af- 
fairs is often attacked by those out- 
side of academia, but those within 
its no longer cloistered walls con- 
sider participation to be prerogatives 
of both full citizenship and academic 
freedom. Those who encourage the 
involvement of teachers can easily 
point to the life and work of Ben- 
jamin Rush as an example of a con- 
cerned citizen-teacher.’ 

Benjamin Rush (1746-1813) was 
successively Professor of Chemistry, 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, 
Clinical Practice, and the Institutes 
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of Medicine at the College of Phila- 
delphia and the University of Penn- 
sylvania. During his teaching tenure, 
1769-1813, he was one of the most - 
totally involved men of his era. His 
interests were catholic, and he never 
feared making his opinions known, 
regardless of their popularity. 

His educational preparation was as 
good as any available to an eighteenth 
century British colonial. He was pre- 
pared for college by an uncle, Samuel 
Finley, who was later to assume the 
presidency of the College of New 
Jersey. His bachelor’s degree was 
earned from that Presbyterian college 
when he was only fifteen years old. 
The precocious Rush then began the 
study of medicine and in 1768 earned 
his M.D. from the University of Edin- 
burgh, the most prestigious medical 
school of his day. The next year he 
returned to America and began his 
medical, teaching, and polemical ca- 
reers. All were to continue until his 
death in 1813. 

Throughout his career, he was a 
citizen actively involved with his so- 


ciety. The activities and organiza- 
tions which attracted his efforts and 
support were myriad. He was a long- 
time member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society. He helped organize 
the Pennsylvania Society for Promot- 
ing the Abolition of Slavery and 
served as its president. He helped 
found both the Philadelphia College 
of Physicians and Dickinson College, 
serving as a trustee of the latter. 
Finally, he served in the Second 
Continental Congress, signed the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
was Surgeon-General of the Armies 
of the Middle Department during the 
American Revolution. 


Rush also wrote on most of the 
issues of his day. His published 
writings, almost one-third of which 
were concerned with non-medical and 
non-scientific topics, reveal his social 
and political philosophy. His writings 
and organizational memberships com- 
bine to confirm Rush as a great 
libertarian in both social and political 
matters. 


The key to understanding Rush is 
an understanding of the eighteenth 
century liberal view of man and gov- 
ernment.’ This view held that man 
was born free with certain “inalien- 
able rights,” that man had covenanted 
with other men to form a government 
which was to serve rather than op- 
press men, and that the existence of 
these freedoms was good. Any threat 
to the freedom of man, either as an 
individual or as part of a group, was 
evil and was to be resisted. 


The polemical writings of Rush 
were intended to both preserve and 
extend the blessings of freedom. 


First, he wished to restore libertarian 
rights to those who had been un- 
fairly deprived of them. To this end 
he protested the loss of political and 
civil rights which Quakers suffered 
during the Revolution. Second, he 
attempted to extend these rights to 
those who had not previously en- 
joyed them. Thus he became the 
champion of children, convicts, and 
slaves. 


In 1874 Rush began a campaign for 
the repeal of the Pennsylvania test 
oath which had been passed during 
the Revolution.’ His objective in at- 
tacking the test oath was the restora- 
tion of full citizenship to the Quakers 
who had lost the franchise for re- 
fusing to submit to the oath. Repeal, 
to Rush, was necessary since the end 
of the war negated the need for such 
enforced conformity, and the con- 
tinued existence and enforcement of 
the law were inconsistent with the 
cause of the Revolution. 


The law and its enforcement vio- 
lated the spirit of the Revolution in 
several ways. The Quakers who were 
disfranchised could not participate in 
choosing rulers, but they, unlike free 
Negroes who were also disfranchised, 
were forced to submit to state tax- 
ation. This was a clear violation of 
a key Revolutionary concept. “Rep- 
resentation and taxation should go 
hand in hand. If this is not true, 
the late glorious revolution was a re- 
bellion.”* Defenders of the law 
argued that the non-jurors were vir- 
tually represented in the state legis- 
lature; all legislators represented all 
residents of the state, not just those 
who had chosen them. Rush de- 
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murred. “This mode of representa- 
tion was proved, in the years 1773 
and 1774, to be virtual nonsense.”” 
Rush also pointed out that Ameri- 
cans felt a man should not be con- 
victed without a trial before jury. Yet 
through failure to sign a test oath, 
most often on religious grounds, a 
person was deprived of his liberties 
by an act of the legislature. This 
was clearly a violation of liberties 
without due process of law. It also 
represented a subtle form of re- 
ligious intolerance directed toward 
those who were hostile toward noth- 
ing but war. Thus the test oath vio- 
lated in spirit or in fact almost all 
of the tenets upon which the Ameri- 
can Revolution was based. As a con- 
cerned citizen-teacher, Rush could 
not let it remain unchallenged. 


Extending liberty to those who had 
not previously enjoyed its blessings 
was more challenging than restor- 
ing liberty to those who had lost it. 
Consequently, he engaged in cam- 
paigns to improve the treatment of 
children and convicts and to free 
those held in servitude. Both of 
these campaigns seem to have been 
efforts to extend the promises of the 
liberal ideal to those who had bene- 
fited least from its expansion and to 
identify those instances when so- 
ciety’s ideals and practices were in 
conflict. 


The liberal view of man, which was 
at the heart of all of Rush’s efforts, 
was evident in his attempts to 
change the means of punishment 
used in schools and prisons.’ Cor- 
poral punishment was unnecessary, 
capital punishment was undesirable, 
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and both degraded man. He felt 
arbitrary corporal punishment to be 
contrary to the spirit of liberty and 
characterized the schoolmaster who 
resorted to such punishment as “the 
only despot now known in free 
countries.”” Capital punishment was 
“an improper punishment for any 
crime.”” There was no case in which 
the prerogative of power over human 
life belonged to man. 


The same values which underlay 
the objectives to corporal and capital 
punishment provided guidelines for 
determining what procedures should 
be followed. Man must not be de- 
graded and must be given a chance 
to be free. Within these require- 
ments, Rush concluded that reason 
and example were the proper meth- 
ods to achieve desired behavior. 
Through reason a man or child could 
be led into proper behavior without 
degrading his person. Those whose 
behavior had been undersirable were 
to be given an opportunity to reform 
themselves through observations of 
good examples. Both of these recom- 
mendations clearly reflected an opti- 
mistic belief that men were capable 
of reason and amenable to example. 
By implication Rush argued that even 
children and criminals deserved the 
opportunity of self direction. All 
men, by implication, were capable 
of freedom. 


The radical position that all men 
were capable of being free and that 
they therefore should be free was 
more fully developed by Rush in his 
attacks on slavery.” In the emanci- 
pation campaign, he again demon- 
strated his ability to unite his cause 


with that of the Revolution. He 
bluntly asked, 


Where is the difference between the 
British Senator who attempts to en- 
slave his fellow subjects in America 
by imposing Taxes upon them con- 
trary to Law and Justice; and the 
American Patriot who reduces his 
African Brethren to Slavery, contrary 
to Justice and Humanity? .. . 


If domestic Slavery is agreeable to the 
Will and Laws of God, political 
Slavery is much more so.—Then it 
follows, that the Right of the British 
Parliament to tax the American 
Colonies, is unlimited and indisputa- 


ble.*° 


Although this argument was a tell- 
ing one since few American colonials 
would have agreed to the Parliament’s 
right to tax the colonies, it was only 
half of the total attack on slavery. 
Rush also spent considerable effort 
demonstrating the incompatibility of 
slavery and Christianity. The force of 
his feelings was evident in his con- 
clusion that, “A Christian Slave is a 
contradiction in terms.’ Again Rush 
had demonstrated that some Ameri- 
can practices were not consistent with 
her stated values. The implication 
was, in both cases, that either the 
values or the practices had to be 
changed. 


There are two important factors 
in understanding and appreciating 
Rush’s social criticism. First, there 
is the effort throughout his work to 
apply the promise of America’s lib- 
eralism to all those who lived within 
her boundaries. His commitment was 
to “extend the privileges we [the 
privileged and free] enjoy, to every 
human creature amongst us.” This 


is, in itself, an admirable commit- 
ment. 

It must be recognized, as the sec- 
ond important element in Rush’s 
criticism, that there was risk in his 
advocacy. He did not champion 
those who were only marginally out- 
side of society; his causes were those 
which had had few advocates. He 
was willing to, and did, criticize the 
government and its policies when he 
felt it was not being true to its ideals. 
He was willing to, and he did, speak 
for those whose prospects in the new 
America were the dimmest. His 
causes were not those which are 
usually identified with the interests 
of the privileged and governing 
classes. 

Whenever a teacher engages in 
social criticism or dissent, as Rush 
did, the question of responsible citi- 
zenship arises. In the last analysis, 
responsibility must be defined by 
every individual for himself. Is the 
man who refuses to see the possi- 
bility of evil in his society a re- 
sponsible man and citizen? Is the 
man who sees evil but leaves it to 
others to attempt to erase it a re- 
sponsible man and citizen? Is the 
man who personally criticizes and at- 
tempts to eradicate evil a responsible 
man and citizen? The choice must 
be made by all. Being a teacher does 
not excuse one from responsibility; 
it increases the burden. 
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Hollow 
Language 


and Empty 
Education 


Language is a universal character- 
istic of human existence. It makes 
the human community possible. It 
is the magic link binding man to 
man. Because language is so impor- 
tant, scholarship has developed an 
extensive literature about it. In all 
this literature, there is one central 
theme. It is the theme that lan- 
guage forms a symbolic system of 
communication—a verbal vehicle of 
meaning. Language communicates 
meaning. Very well. Upon this all 
agree. But what is meant by the 
word “meaning”? There is a sticky 
problem, and it is one upon which 
few will agree. For the problem of 
meaning is, in the final sense, a 
matter of philosophy, and it cannot 
be answered without reference to a 
particular philosophical form. 

Language is a vehicle of philo- 
sophical meaning. It communicates 
the meaning of its underlying philo- 
sophical forms. But language does 
not always convey logical meaning; 
indeed, it very often harbors many 
empty forms. The English language 
is no exception to this rule. It houses 
a large and varied collection of empty 
language forms, and these forms have 
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spilled over into the vocabulary of 
American education. 

What are America’s hollow lan- 
guage forms? They are not in short 
supply. They are encountered at 
every intellectual turn. Because of the 
limited scope of this article, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to restrict 
the following analysis to only one. 
The empty language form that is to 
be considered is the one known as 
romantic individualism. In addition 
to examining this hollow language 
form, two of its educational exten- 
sions will come in for consideration. 
They are the educational language 
forms of individual differences and 
self-realization, and they are both as 
hollow as their prototype, romantic 
individualism. 

Thus far, the terms language form, 
philosophical form, and hollow lan- 
guage have all been used indiscrimi- 
nately. No attempt has been made to 
explain their meaning. Now, how- 
ever, it is time to do so. Let us see 
what they mean. The term language 
form is being used to connote that 
patterned combination of abstract 
words to which an intellectual age 
ascribes particular philosophical 
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meaning. The term philosophical 
form, on the other hand, refers to 
that system of philosophical assump- 
tions which underlie the thought— 
and consequently the language form 
—of an intellectual age. And finally, 
the term hollow language is being 
used to indicate that negation of 
logical meaning which occurs when 
a language form becomes separated 
from its underlying philosophical 
form. Having said this, let us take a 
look at the theory of language mean- 
ing which supports the use of these 
rather abstruse terms. 


The basic proposition of this theory 
of language meaning is really quite 
simple. It is merely this: In order to 
convey logical meaning, the language 
forms of an intellectual age must cor- 
respond with the particular philo- 
sophical forms of that same age. Now 
the philosophical forms of an intel- 
lectual age are composed of a set of 
basic assumptions, and these assump- 
tions are the logical first premises 
from which man begins to reason. 
And as philosophical forms provide 
the basis for thought in general, so 
they supply the foundation for lan- 
guage meaning in particular. 


Language forms, therefore, com- 
municate logical meaning. That is, 
they convey logical meaning in so 
far as they are linked to particular 
philosophical forms. But philosophi- 
cal forms are not constant. They 
change; and as they change, lan- 
guage forms must change as well. 
For if they do not, there is a break- 
down in logical meaning, and this is 
the point at which hollow language 
comes into being. A simple way of 
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putting it is to say that some lan- 
guage forms are restistant to change. 
They tend to linger on past their day; 
consequently, they become empty 
language forms. To be sure, empty 
language forms may continue to elic- 
it an emotional response—indeed, that 
is their primary social function—but 
they no longer communicate logical 
meaning. 


No intellectual age has been with- 
out its hollow language forms. The 
present age is no exception to this 
rule. Take, for example, the language 
form known as romantic individual- 
ism. What could be emptier? And 
yet, it is one of America’s most cher- 
ished ideals. Where did it come 
from? What does it mean? Let us 
see. 


Historically, romantic individual- 
ism is an offspring of the 19th cen- 
tury. It has been fed by three dif- 
ferent historical streams (which is not 
to deny that there have been other 
influences, but they seem to have had 
less direct bearing on the case at 
hand). The first stream was of a 
literary nature; it can be traced back 
to the penmanship of Rousseau. For 
with Rousseau, there was the begin- 
ning of what later became known as 
Romanticism. The romantic move- 
ment in western literature made a 
sharp departure from the rationalism 
of the Enlightenment. Man was no 
longer to know the truth through 
reason, but through intuition. He was 
to follow the dictates of his heart, not 
of his head. In addition to this, 
Romanticism emphasized the impor- 
tance of the individual. It placed 
the individual over and above so- 


ciety. It stressed the infinite worth 
of each man. In sum, Romanticism 
added literary weight to the concept 
of individualism.* 


The second stream of romantic 
individualism stems from the Ameri- 
can market place. It is tied up with 
the growth of 19th century capital- 
ism, and it received its most prosaic 
statement in the phrase “rugged indi- 
vidualism.” The belief in “rugged 
individualism” was tailor-made for 
Victorians. To the Victorian, society 
was a jungle—a social Darwinian 
jungle—a jungle in which only the 
fittest were meant to survive. With- 
in the economic jungle of capitalistic 
competition, the doctrine of “rugged 
individualism” became a very con- 
venient social philosophy (or at 
least, a very good rationalization for 
not having one). It allowed the 
business community the privilege of 
ignoring its social obligations. It 
freed them from the pangs of hav- 
ing a social conscience, and _ it 
fattened their coffers besides. Thus, 
capitalism reinforced the belief in 
individualism.” 

The third source of romantic indi- 
vidualism comes from a home grown 
historical experience. The reference 
here, of course, is to the American 
frontier. The fascination with the 
West has long been one of the domi- 
nant themes in American history. 
The frontier—as much as any single 
historical force—has helped to mold 
the pattern of the American mind, 
but how has it influenced the growth 
of individualism? In a real sense, the 
frontier prepared the American mind 
for a glorification of individualism. 


For the frontier experience placed a 
new emphasis upon man. It set him 
apart from the human community. 
To conquer the frontier, a man had 
to be resourceful. He had to be 
individualistic; for if he was not, he 
did not survive. The frontier, in 
short, helped to create a cultural 
setting wherein the idea of individ- 
ualism was able to take root and 
grow.” 


So much for the sources of ro- 
mantic individualism. But what does 
it mean? 


In simple language, romantic indi- 
vidualism asserts the personal inde- 
pendence of each man. It stresses 
the individual, not the group. In- 
deed, it pits the individual against 
the group, and it contends that the 
individual must prevail. The belief 
in romantic individualism sets man 
apart from society; and in so doing, 
it placed its accent upon man—man 
in the singular—man as he stands 
alone. The concept of romantic indi- 
vidualism furthers the idea that each 
man has within himself the potenti- 
alities necessary to fulfill his own 
being. He does not need society in 
order to realize himself.“ He can go 
his road alone; but in the 20th cen- 
tury, this road becomes an empty 
trail. 


Romantic individualism is a hollow 
language form. Very well. But why? 
It is an empty language form be- 
cause it does not correspond to the 
philosophical forms of the 20th cen- 
tury. Romantic individualism (as we 
have already seen) grew out of a 
set of 19th century historical experi- 
ences. It was based upon the philo- 
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sophical assumptions that these ex- 
periences provided. It was shaped 
by the contentions of Romanticism, 
Victorianism, and the influences of 
the frontier. All these historical cur- 
rents are now dead; and because they 
are, romantic individualism is defunct, 
too. The philosophical forms under- 
lying the concept of romantic indi- 
vidualism have been generally re- 
jected by the 20th century. They 
have been replaced by alternative 
philosophical forms. The philosophi- 
cal forms of this century have been 
derived from three new _ sources. 
These sources are: behavioral science, 
moral relativism, and the influences 
of a new frontier—the frontier of col- 
lective enterprise. 

Romantic individualism is a hollow 
language form because it has been 
left behind by the changing philo- 
sophical forms of the 20th century. It 
is, as it were, out of step with its 
parallel philosophical forms. Now the 
primary philosophical form in ques- 
tion is the one concerning the basic 
nature of man. But what concept of 
human nature has supported the 
language form of romantic individual- 
ism? The answer to this question is 
not hard to find. For the philosophi- 
cal form underlying romantic indi- 
vidualism was borrowed from 
Rousseau, and it was expanded by 
Romanticism. This form assumed the 
natural goodness of man. It held that 
man had certain innate potentialities. 
The purpose of education, therefore, 
was to cultivate these potentialities, 
The romantic concept of human na- 
ture is now dead. (That is, it is dead 
except in colleges of education.) It 
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is dead because it had been replaced 
by a more modern philosophical form. 
This form, in general, has been bor- 
rowed from Freud, and it has been 
modified by the behavioral sciences. 
From a Freudian point of view, hu- 
man nature is anything but good. 
Indeed, man is basically aggressive, 
and he is not really conscious of the 
reasons for his actions. In addition to 
this, the behavioral sciences have 
stressed the social primacy of man. 
Man is the product of his social ex- 
perience. Education, therefore, is the 
process of preparing man for society. 
Thus the philosophical form (or con- 
cept of human nature) underlying the 
language form of romantic individual- 
ism has changed; and because it has 
changed, romantic individualism has 
become an empty language form. 


Although romantic individualism is 
a hollow language form, its influence 
has left a vivid imprint upon the 
American mind, and this imprint is 
reflected in American education. For 
the value of romantic individualism 
has provided American education 
with one of its most trite cliches—the 
doctrine of individual differences. 
Now the stress upon individual dif- 
ferences is an educational manifesta- 
tion of the value of romantic 
individualism. And like its master 
form, the doctrine of individual dif- 
ferences has tended to set the child 
off from his cultural medium. It has 
fostered the notion that the primary 
function of the school is to make 
children different, not the same. But 
is this really the case? Let us see. 


Individuals differ. Quite true. Some 
are short, and others are tall, some 


are witty, and others are dull. As to 
these differences, all agree. But are 
individual differences the most sig- 
nificant thing about man? I think not. 
For though men differ, they are also 
the same; and for the purposes of so- 
ciety and education, the latter is the 
more important of the two. American 
educators have tended to make a 
fetish out of the doctrine of individ- 
ual differences, and they have ignored 
the importance of man’s cultural 
medium. They have failed to incor- 
porate the findings of behavioral 
science into the language of educa- 
tion. Now one of these findings 
concerns the social function of values. 
Values are, as it were, the mortar of 
society. They are the pins that fash- 
ion society together. They preserve 
the continuity of the human com- 
munity. Without a common set of 
values, society would falter. It would 
become a mere collection of individu- 
als. Values, therefore, are essential 
to society; and because they are, they 
affect education as well.’ 


Education is a social process; and 
as a social process, it is concerned 
with human values. For values are 
the cement of society. They are the 
adhesive that binds each man to a 
larger organic whole—the human 
community. Thus education has a 
primary role to fulfill. It must com- 
municate basic values. Education 
must convey the basic values of its 
culture. Education must communi- 
cate a common identity—a sense of 
community—a feeling of belonging. 
From this, there is really no escape. 
Education must stress the values that 
hold the human community together; 


and after this has been done, it can 
begin to cater to the doctrine of in- 
dividual differences. 


In addition to promoting individual 
differences, romantic individualism 
has fostered another goal in American 
education. This corollary goal has 
come to occupy a second hollow lan- 
guage form. It is the language form 
known as self-realization; and like its 
prototype—romantic individualism—it 
is based upon the same archaic con- 
cept of human nature. That concept 
of human nature, of course, is the one 
supplied by Romanticism. Self-reali- 
zation, therefore, is an empty lan- 
guage form because it is inconsistent 
with 20th century philosophical 
forms. It is out of step with what 
Freud and the behavioral sciences 
have to say about man. Self-realiza- 
tion is a hollow language form cast 
adrift without a philosophical anchor. 
It is a bit of educational jargon held 
over from the bygone days of pro- 
gressive education. 


The educational goal of self-reali- 
zation is an empty language form. 
Why? The answer to this question 
hinges upon the meaning of the word 
“self.”* Indeed, it presupposes the 
existence of something in man that 
might be called a “self.” In the ro- 
mantic era, the “self” was usually con- 
ceived as being a spark of inborn 
divinity. It was an elusive entity that 
had some form of existence within the 
inner life of man. The purpose of 
education, therefore, was to cultivate 
this “self,” to set it free. Now behav- 
ioral science tends to reject the exist- 
ence of a “self.” That is, the word 
“self” has no underlying philosophical 
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form. There is not entity in man to 
which the word “self” refers. To be 
sure, the word “self” can be used if 
it is redefined to mean an activity of 
thought rather than an entity within 
the human being. But if it is only 
an activity of mind, how can it realize 
its authenticity? 


Self-realization is a hollow lan- 
guage form. It is also an empty edu- 
cational goal. Why is this so? It is 
because the language form of self- 
realization has been left behind by 
the changing philosophical forms of 
the 20th century. These forms have 
been greatly influenced by the growth 
of the behavioral sciences. Now ac- 
cording to the behavioral sciences, 
man is nothing more than the sum 
total of his psychological constructs 
—constructs that he has acquired 
from his social experience—constructs 
that he can alter through the act of 
choosing. The “self” (if we can use 
the word at all) is a very plastic thing. 
It can be acquired, lost, and acquired 
again. The “self” is merely a man’s 
total role as he perceives it; and as he 
alters his role, so he changes his “self” 
as well. Given this fluid concept of 
man, the educational goal of self- 
realization has little or no logical 
meaning.’ 


And now, by way of summary, let 
us see where we have been. As has 
already been stated, the English 
language houses an abundant supply 
of hollow language forms. These 
empty forms have created a rich and 
varied terminology—a terminology 
that has spilled over into the vocabu- 
lary of American education. These 
hollow language forms have estab- 
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lished, in many cases, the “sacred” 
goals of the public school—goals that 
defy logical meaning. Although many 
of the goals of the public school are 
devoid of meaning, they still continue 
to generate an emotional response 
(even in some cases from American 
educators). They are the popular 
myths of American education. 

But how can the empty pit of hol- 
low language forms be avoided? The 
solution to this problem is not easy 
to foresee. But if there is any future 
for the human intellect, something 
must be done. Two large steps must 
be taken. First, there must be a re- 
thinking of the language forms of the 
culture. The language forms of our 
time must be placed in communion 
with the philosophical forms of the 
20th century. But this is no easy 
task, and few are equipped to under- 
take such an intellectual ordeal. 
Nevertheless, it must be done; and 
once it has been accomplished, the 
second step will follow. For once 
the language forms of the larger cul- 
ture have been whipped into line, 
the vocabulary of education will fol- 
low as a matter of course (as a matter 
of course, that is, unless educators re- 
fuse to think). But as of yet, the first 
step is still waiting to be taken. And 
as long as the discrepancy between 
the language forms and the philo- 
sophical forms of American thought 
remains, there will continue to be 
hollow language and empty educa- 
tion. 
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brigham Young- 
Educator 


Although he occupies a prominent 
place in American history as a 
modern-day Moses who led his per- 
secuted followers to a refuge in the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake, Brig- 
ham Young as an educator is virtually 
unknown. Nevertheless, his phenom- 
enal success as a colonizer of the 
Intermountain West was partly due to 
his educational theory and the ability 
to gain support for it among his peo- 
ple.’ 

Some insight into this theory may 
be obtained by considering selected 
excerpts from Young’s many dis- 
courses. Unless otherwise noted, all 
quotations cited in this paper are from 
the twenty-six volume work, Journal 
of Discourses, published at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, by the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. The num- 
bers following each quotation refer to 
the volume and page wherein it is 
found, 

“Education is a good thing,” said 
Young, “and blessed is the man who 
has it, and can use it . . . without 
being puffed up with pride.” 11:214 
As to its purpose, he declared: 

Our education should be such as to 

improve our minds and fit us for in- 

creased usefulness; to make us of 
greater service to the human family; 
to enable us to stop our rude methods 
of living, speaking, and_ thinking. 

14:83 

Clearly, Young believed that proper 
education would improve the in- 
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dividual and society. He told his 
pioneer community, “The greatest 
difficulty we have to meet is what 
may be termed ignorance, or want of 
understanding in the people.” 7:63 
He often emphasized the importance 
of educating the children and youth: 


The education of our children is 
worthy of our attention ... It is a 
subject that should be thoroughly im- 
pressed upon the minds of parents and 
the rising generation; and those who 
wish to preach from this text may do 
so. 13:262 


On one occasion he said, “I wish 
this people to pay particular attention 
to the education of their children. If 
we can do no more, we should give 
them the facilities of a common edu- 
cation:...., LU:224 

Young expressed his esteem for 
good teachers by saying: 


Let good schools be established 
throughout all the settlements of the 
Saints in Utah. Let good teachers 
i . be employed to educate our 
children. A good schoolteacher is one 
of the most essential members in so- 
ciety . . . therefore, make the business 
of schoolteaching a permanent insti- 
tution, and the remuneration should 
be in amount and in kind equal to the 
should also be promptly and willingly 
receipts of our best mechanics; it 
paid, and school commissioners and 
trustees should see to it that teachers 
are properly qualified and do eam 
their pay. 10:225 


That Young was an advocate of 
schooling for both sexes is indicated 
by his counsel to: 


Go to work and start some schools, go 
to school and study; have the girls go, 
and teach them chemistry, so that 
they can take any of these rocks and 
analyze them. The sciences can be 
learned without much difficulty. I 
want to have schools to entertain the 
minds of the people and draw them 
out to learn the arts and _ sciences. 
Send the old children to school, and 
the young ones also; there is nothing 
I would like better than to learn 
chemistry, botany, geology, and min- 
eralogy, so that I could tell what I 
walk on, the properties of the air I 
breathe, what I drink, etc. 16:170 


Believing one’s enjoyment of life 
to be directly proportional to one’s 
understanding appreciation of the 
world about him, Young proposed an 
extremely broad curriculum. “Learn- 
ing a, b, c, d, does not hinder me 
learning e, f, g,” he said. 16:27 


It is our privilege and our duty to 
search all things upon the face of the 
earth, and learn what there is for 
man to enjoy, what God has ordained 
for the benefit and happiness of man- 
kind, and then make use of it without 
sinning against him. 9:243 


How gladly would we understand 
every principle pertaining to science 
and art, and become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with every intricate opera- 
tion of nature, and with all the 
chemical changes that are constantly 
going on around us! How delightful 
this would be, and what a boundless 
field of truth and power is open for 
us to explore! 9:167 


Vocational considerations were not 
overlooked in Young’s educational 
theory. “Learn to be good for some- 
thing,” he admonished. 11:298 
“Every Elder should have at least 
one trade, and if possible more than 
one.” 10:77 

Lear all you can. Learn how to 


raise calves, chickens, lambs, and all 
kinds of useful fowls and animals; learn 


how to till the ground to the best 
advantage for raising all useful prod- 
ucts of the soil; and learn how to 
manufacture molasses and sugar from 
the sugar cane. Raise flax, husbands, 
and let your wives learn to manufac- 
ture fine linen. 9:173 
Young also stressed the importance 
of physical fitness: 
Some think too much, and should labor 
more, others labor too much and 
should think more, and thus maintain 
an equilibrium between the mental 
and physical members of the individ- 
ual; then you will enjoy health and 
vigor, will be active, and ready to 
discern truly, and judge quickly. 3:248 
Having much interest in the study 
of human behavior, Young said, “All 
men should study to learn the nature 
of mankind, and to discern that di- 
vinity inherent in them.” 7:1 With 
keen psychological insight he advised 
to “Understand men and women as 
they are, and not understand them 
as you are.” 8:37 He was aware of 
individual differences and concerned 
lest the slow learner be forgotten or 
his opportunities be too severely 
limited: 
One scholar in a school may far out- 
strip the rest; but give them sufficient 
time, and they can leam what the 
quick, bright scholar has learned so 
easily and quickly. If we are capaci- 
tated to learn one thing today, we can 
leam another tomorrow. It is the 
height of folly to say that a man can 
only learn so much and no more. 
6:274 
Young recognized that the acquisi- 
tion of all desirable knowledge would 
be a never-ending task. “We shall 
never see, he declared, “the time 
when we shall not need to be taught, 
nor when there will not be an object 
to be gained.” 10:221 He advised, 


therefore, that: 
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When a man is capable of correcting 
you, and of giving you light, and true 
doctrine, do not get up an altercation, 
but submit to be taught like little 
children, and strive with all your might 
to understand. 1:47 


The source of all knowledge, ac- 
cording to Young, is God: 


There is no ingenious mind that has 
ever invented anything beneficial to 
the human family but what he ob- 
tained it from the one _ Source, 
whether he knows or believes it or not. 
There is only one Source whence men 
obtain wisdom, and that is God, the 
Fountain of all wisdom; and though 
men may claim to make their discover- 
ies by their own wisdom, by meditation 
and reflection, they are indebted to 
our Father in Heaven for all. 13:148 
Not only does the religion of Jesus 
Christ make the people acquainted 
with the things of God, and develop 
within them moral excellence and pur- 
ity, but it holds out every encourage- 
ment and inducement possible for them 
to increase in knowledge and _intel- 
ligence, in every branch of mechanism, 
or in the arts and sciences, for all wis- 
dom, and all the arts and sciences in 
the world are from God, and are de- 
signed for the good of his people. 
13:147 


Although all knowledge is from 
God, He does not dispense it auto- 
matically, but reveals it to men as 
they apply themselves to diligent 
study: 

The religion embraced by the Latter- 

day Saints, if only slightly understood, 

prompts them to search diligently after 
knowledge. There is no other people 
in existence more eager to see, hear, 

learn, and understand truth. 8:6 

The scholar can receive divine as- 
sistance in his search for truth and in 
his teaching if he is willing to humble 
himself and ask for it. Said Young: 

Let our teachers ask the Father, in 


the name of Jesus, to bestow upon 
them and upon their scholars the 
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Spirit of wisdom and_ intelligence 
from heaven; ask for skill and control 
and ability to teach on the part of 
the teacher, and willingness to be 
controlled and adaptability to be 
taught on the part of the scholars. 

9:369 

When Young sent Dr. Karl G. 
Maeser, a noted German schoiar who 
had been converted to the Mormon 
faith, to Provo, Utah, to establish an 
academy (later to become Brigham 
Young University), he gave him this 
charge, “I want you to remember that 
you ought not to teach even the 
alphabet or the multiplication tables 
without the Spirit of God. That is all. 
God bless you. Goodbye.” 

It is certainly evident, even from 
this brief sketch, that Brigham 
Young, who had only three weeks of 
formal schooling, spent a _ great 
amount of time thinking about and 
discoursing upon the subject of edu- 
cation. It is fitting that one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest church-related universities 
should bear his name. He was indeed 
an educator. What is probably the 
most succinct summary of his educa- 
tional theory was given by himself as 
he defined education. “Education,” 
he said, “is the power to think clearly, 
to act well in the world’s work, and 
the power to appreciate life.”* 
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A View of the 


Relationship of 


Discipline to 
Child Behavior 


Every child in every classroom in 
the world behaves himself. This 
means, generically, that he acts or 
expresses through behavior a reflec- 
tion of his feelings and attitudes. 
When a child’s behavior conforms to 
the authority’s standard or is not in 
open conflict with the dicta of au- 
thority, then it is not a problem which 
arouses the authority to action or 
even to cause authority to evolve a 
program which intent is often de- 
signed more to curb and less to 
understand the meaning of non- 
conformity. 

The disposition of children’s behav- 
ioral disturbances, their disturbing 
cannot be made without investigating 
the many facets of the problem. No 
institution should place itself in a 
position of judgment without the im- 
portant element of placing a situation 
into a correct frame of reference. 

The frame of reference itself is im- 
portant, for, it, too, is a reflection of a 
point of view, an unconscious judg- 
ment, and an indication of the direc- 
tion of thinking. Our frame of 
reference must be that which reflects 
the philosophy upon which we hope 
to build an acceptable, respected, and 
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respectable American citizen. 

Thus, in considering given situa- 
tions whereby a child has shown a 
lack of respect for the adult, a refusal 
to obey the adult, or in some way a 
manifestation of resistance to the 
adult as the authority figure, the 
judgment must not be made quickly 
to find the child guilty of behavior 
which undermines authority. The first 
response by the authority figure is to 
ask himself how or what might that 
adult have done to provoke an anti- 
authority response. This is not to say 
that all children’s responses are mere- 
ly responses to originally hostile 
stimuli from the authority. However, 
the adult must ask himself very 
critically, open-mindedly, and serious- 
ly this question. He must be able to 
question with other authority figures 
and generally to be honest about his 
role in the situation. Sometimes very 
little response or behavior is neces- 
sary to get a child angry enough to 
fight back. But, here, the adult needs 
merely to put himself into the child's 
position and feel what the adult's 
response meant to him. 

At this point disruptive or disturb- 
ing behavior may be looked at more 
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critically. Not all children act the 
way adults want them to. But many 
adults forget that their role as teach- 
ers extend to teaching aspects of 
social behavior as well as cognitive 
behavior. For example, if a child 
misses a problem in math the teacher 
rarely fusses, fumes and is ready to 
strike out at the child, but let the 
child say, “No, I won't do that!” and 
the teacher and he may be embroiled 
in a battle. Doesn’t the teacher have 
a responsibility to teach his children 
how and why more effective re- 
sponses are necessary aspects of ma- 
turing? Isn’t it true that one’s disciple 
learns discipline by following his 
leader and imitating him rather than 
leaming by being “knocked down” 
for open opposition? 

One must examine other facets to 
the question of discipline. A child’s 
background and life style must be 
understood before a total policy of 
discipline is evolved. Many children 
in our society learn to “play the game” 
of what is expected of them and they 
play more or less as expected. There 
are a large number of children who 
don’t “play the game” and for whom 
“playing the game” would not en- 
hance their own self-respect. Without 
understanding these children and 
guiding them to more appropriate 
styles of response, one probably 
would continue to see inappropriate 
styles of response remain the pattern 
of interaction. 

Nothing herein stated must be con- 
strued to mean that children must be 
allowed to “get away with murder.” 
The point here is that too often the 
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adult finds umbrage in his own 
chronological position and is really 
the one who “gets away with mur- 
der.” Why must children be the only 
ones who must look at their behavior 
and rectify it immediately—or else? 

Adults have a clear responsibility in 
discipline. They, as teachers, must 
help children learn patterns of be- 
havior commensurate with their level 
of maturity, the constructivenss of 
response, and their ability to change. 
Adults can help by showing respect to 
children, by understanding fully the 
importance of a child’s self-concept, 
and by responding to children in an 
atmosphere of humaneness which will 
help children want to grow. 

Another important facet of this 
problem deals with a teacher’s re- 
sponse to a child who expresses anti- 
authority of destructive behavior. The 
teacher is not always the cause of the 
child’s anti-authority action. How- 
ever, once the action is expressed to 
that teacher he is then involved. The 
teacher, as an adult has to be aware 
of his feelings in regard to this be- 
havior and interact with the child on 
a mature level. 

Because of these above considera- 
tions, it is inappropriate to consider 
the question of children’s discipline 
problems in relation to the ultimate 
of punitive action. Each case must be 
viewed in its totality within the frame 
of reference established by the insti- 
tution. Every action taken must de- 
pend on all the forces involved, and 
the goal must always be what is best 
for the child in the context of his total 
environment. 


The Anatomy 


of the Group 


The efficient group structure is an 
absorbing study. Though consider- 
able theory exists about the special 
capacities of the group, little use is 
made of this knowledge when this in- 
structional dimension is employed. 
Schools from the traditional to the 
most student oriented work with 
pupils in groups. The reasons are 
varied and those given range from 
simple economy and a belief that such 
classes provide the most effective 
learning environment to a realization 
that in a pluralistic society each per- 
son must from time to time function 
as a group member. A more sophisti- 
cated answer might be that there are 
problems which cannot be solved by 
an individual “not only because of 
limitations of time and energy but be- 
cause the individual, no matter how 
extraordinary, can’t master all the 
aspects, can't think thoughts big 
enough.” The purposes generally 
stated for group formation are valid 
only when educators understand the 
structure of this important dimension 
in the learning scheme. 


Group living has its characteristic 
dangers. Among these are the follow- 
ing’: Errors in thought snowball in 
practice with a distorting effect on 
the group’s aims and actions. The in- 
creased sense of security which the 
group gives its members can lead to a 
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sense of self-sufficiency. There is al- 
ways a tendency to consider the 
group “in the right” and others “in 
the wrong.” There is a greater temp- 
tation to “settle matters” by force. 
And crucial to education is the temp- 
tation for some individuals to 
“shelter” behind others. 


These dangers, therefore, call for 
careful structuring of group size. In 
general, this will depend on the pur- 
pose for which the group is formed. 
The maximum number of students 
who can find expression within the 
group is one criterion for its size. For 
a group to be considered healthy, its 
size must assure that no member be 
debarred from effectively making his 
voice heard. 


When teachers and administrators 
are aware of and are guarding against 
the dangers of group involvement, 
many advantages can be gained by 
their formation*: The widening of 
interests and sensibilities becomes a 
group purpose. The need for outward 
group-expression becomes a group 
goal. The existence of the group is a 
promise for greater self-knowledge. 
The outward action of the group en- 
courages its own inward cohesiveness 
and calls forth greater individual ef- 
fort. And, finally, the group acquires 
an increasing sense of responsibility 
in its outward relations. 
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An analysis of the complexity of re- 
lationships within a group can be 
made by application of the triangular 


numbers formula, X = y* — y. The 
2 





number of relationships in the not 
uncommon class of 30 pupils is 435 by 
this formula. The effect of this non- 
linear growth places an enormous 
burden on the group. 


In addition to the inter-personal 
interactions each collection of people 
contains a sample of individuals who 
deviate from acceptable social norms. 
The number of deviates has been sug- 
gested to range from 8 to 15 percent 
of a group. This implies that the 
larger the collection of individuals 
the greater number of deviates, the 
more deviates the more effort needed 
for social engineering. The time and 
energy expended in social control in- 
creases the educational overhead to 
the detriment of educational output. 


An examination of the kinds of ac- 
tivity a group may be involved in sug- 
gests ideas exchange, or discussion 
groups should be limited to eight per- 
sons (28 interactions). Eight to fif- 
teen students may work satisfactorily 
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if decisions are to be made (15-105 
interactions) and thirty-five individ- 
uals in a group have so many inter- 
actions (595) that true involvement 
of all members becomes impossible.* 


Using the three dimensions sug- 
gested, interaction, deviates, and 
types of activity, the appropriate size 
group may be structured to foster a 
specific educational objective. It fol- 
lows that investigations of class size 
and their relationship to pupil learn- 
ing may need to be revisited because 
research has not been tried and found 
wanting; it has been found difficult 
and not tried when more than one 
variable needed to be considered in 
structuring group size. 
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The IMC 
Concept 


As educators take a new look at the 
concepts for education in meeting the 
challenges of a new century, it be- 
comes clear that more emphasis must 
be placed on the individual needs of 
all students. Horace Mann gave us 
insight into the need for educating 
the masses since the vitality in a 
democracy comes from an enlight- 
ened citizenry and the vitality in a 
democracy should be retained. Now 
one hundred years later, techno- 
logical changes and the explosion of 
knowledge are showing us that learn- 
ing is really private and individual. 
Provision must be made for masses to 
be taught—with emphasis on the in- 
dividual differences found among 
students. 


Extension of Classroom 

The classroom and the library have 
been the places to stimulate and 
guide each child in the selection and 
use of materials for the building of 
tastes on appropriate levels of ma- 
turity. It is not economically feasible 
or possible to equip each classroom so 
that it represents an optimum learn- 
ing environment. The classroom en- 
vironment can be_ supplemented 
through a resource center—not, how- 
ever, a depository only for printed 
items—books, pamphlets, magazines, 
and pictures. The concept of the 
center now becomes more than a tra- 
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ditional library because it houses 
many different enrichment materials. 
The center will have resources where 
print and non-print materials are 
easily available for teachers and stu- 
dents. The resources will help stu- 
dents and teachers to discover new 
materials and to determine their 
value. 

The major function of an Instruc- 
tional Media Center is to locate, 
gather, organize, and coordinate ma- 
terials for learning within a school. 
Another is to provide the equipment 
required for use of these materials. All 
resources will be identified by de- 
scriptive cards which are placed in 
the card catalog, thus making ma- 
terials available to everyone. 


Contents of Center 

What will an Instructional Media 
Center contain? All materials which 
will enrich the school curriculum will 
be placed in the Instructional Media 
Center or IMC. No longer is it realis- 
tic to think of teaching and learning 
materials only in terms of the printed 
word. A school needs materials in 
many media—all related to curriculum 
areas. Materials in one format may 
be sufficient to explain a concept. 
Often, however, materials in one for- 
mat are useful in supplementing those 
of another. The same resources may 
be needed in various media for use 
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with individuals and groups who 
would usually have varying abilities 
and interests. 

Types of materials which can en- 
rich the school curriculum will in- 
clude but not be limited to the 
following items: Books, including 
fiction, non-fiction, and a rich and 
wide variety of reference books; 
pamphlets, brochures, catalogs, direc- 
tories, indexes; film, tapes, maps, 
charts, pictures, recordings, realia, 
transparencies, slides, filmstrips, and 
models. 

All materials should meet high 
standards of excellence on appropri- 
ate levels for the intended users. Ma- 
terials which deal with current topics 
should be up-to-date. Materials which 
reflect a biased point of view should 
make the prejudice recognizable and 
both sides of a controversial subject 
should be provided as often as pos- 


sible. 


Educator 

The professional person working in 
the Center will be more than a librar- 
ian, audiovisual person, or graphic 
specialist. This professional person 
will be a combination of all of these, 
a Media Coordinator. She or he will 
be, first of all, an educator. As a 
highly skilled person, she furnishes 
the materials which can be used and 
understood best by the person mak- 
ing a request—should it be a book, 
filmstrip, tape, transparency, disc, 
pamphlet, etc. She will be a specialist 
who, knowing her resources, will be 
able to diagnose the needs of students 
and teachers. Then she will prescribe 
the best resources for them to use. 
Her role is not one of a circulation 
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librarian or a processor of books. She 
is “on the floor” helping students and 
teachers with individual and group 
needs. The Center becomes, then, an 
Instructional Media Center because 
the emphasis is on the process of 
educating as well as on the materials. 


Media Committee as 
Advisory Council 

The Media Coordinator will work 
with administration and faculty in de- 
fining how materials and facilities 
within the school will be used. A 
faculty committee should be organ- 
ized in each school to work with the 
Media Coordinator to decide how 
teachers and students might use the 
Center more effectively. Selection of 
book and non-book materials should 
involve all who use the center. The 
faculty committee will help to set up 
long and short range goals, establish 
policies and procedures for the school 
and Center, and serve as an advisory 
council to the Media Coordinator. 
This group will be conscious of suit- 
able materials available for purchase 
so individual differences can be con- 
sidered both in faculty and student 
body. Many varied and excellent re- 
sources will be used by individuals 
and groups. The Media Coordinator 
will be continuously involved in the 
teaching and learning process. 


Image of Media Coordinator 
Thus, the function of the school 
Media Coordinator has changed. The 
librarian of yesteryear was: 

A keeper of books—well dusted and 
neatly shelved. 
A custodian of the printed word. 


A processer of books with little time 
for users. 


A reader of books in the library while Serving pleasantly, efficiently, and 


patrons wait for service. gladly. 

One who selects every book and other 

materials by herself. Summary 

One who closes the door too soon. . 
One who remains behind the desk for re Sia ee ee 


most of the day. 


One who tells patrons to “hush hush. (1) The library is more than a place 


for circulating books, pamphlets 
and magazines. Many non-book 
materials will also be available. 


The new image of the Media Coordi- 
nator reveals a person who is able and 
eager to serve as a professional edu- 
cator. He sees himself: 


Caring about each student and each 
adult. 

Accepting two responsibilities—serving 
and teaching. 

Working to keep patrons satisfied. 
Giving attention to the adults in the 
school. 

Teaching IMC skills as defined by 
administrators, teachers, and coordi- 
nator working cooperatively. 
Preparing stories for story hour and/or 
giving book talks. 

Scheduling classes with the teacher so 
that students will have a_ satisfying 
experience while in the Center. 
Placing book and non-book materials 
on reserve as needed. 
Preparing lists of 
teachers. 


materials for 


All students and teachers will 
have access to all materials and 
equipment. 


Professional persons will diag- 
nose the needs of students and 
teachers and prescribe the best 
materials for them. 


Clerical help will be available to 
free the professional person from 
routine time-consuming tasks. 


Administrators, teachers, media 
coordinator, and students will 
work together to implement the 
IMC program. 
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The Future Hour 


Enough, if from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour. 
—Wordsworth 


I will not begin by broaching philo- 
sophical arguments as to the reality 
of the future. It hardly seems feasible 
that anyone engaged in the educative 
process could disregard the concept 
of time yet to come, or fail to operate 
from the position of the prospect be- 
fore us. The assumption behind edu- 
cation is, after all, that we can 
condition (in its broadest sense) peo- 
ple today to perform differently to- 
morrow. But teachers have responsi- 
bility also in guiding the direction of 
education. We cannot afford to let 
it drift like Omar Khayyam’s wind, 
“I know not whither, willy-nilly 
blowing.” The converse, of course, 
is not some finite goal, some mythical, 
far-off end of education. Rather, the 
question “Whither?” should only be 
discussed, if not definitively an- 
swered, in the context of philosophi- 
cal foundation based upon empirical 
data. This is the best we have “to 
serve the future hour.” 

Prophecies as to future states are 
not terribly worthwhile in themselves; 
a more fruitful undertaking is to 
formulate some principles that will 
assist us in choosing the most appro- 
priate road to travel. Immediately we 
come to the crux of the matter, the 
critical issue—the aims of education. 
Here John Dewey has taken a position 
that suits the contemporary spirit. He 
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warns us of the dangers of precise, 
terminal aims, and then lists six com- 
ponents that should enter into the 
formulation of educational aims. 


1. An educational aim must be “an 
outgrowth of existing conditions. It 
must be based upon a consideration 
of what is already going on; upon the 
resources and difficulties of the situa- 
tion.” 

2. It must be flexible, “capable of al- 
teration to meet circumstances.” 

3. It must “always represent a freeing 
of activities.” 

4. It must be “founded upon the 
intrinsic activities and needs of the 
given individual to be educated.” 

5. It must be “capable of translation 
into a method of cooperating with 
the activities of those undergoing in- 
struction.” 

6. It must broaden the outlook and 
stimulate “one to take more conse- 
quences into account.”? 


These guidelines are appropriate for 
long term educational aims as well 
as for short term objectives. It can 
readily be seen that they ensure 
against an absolutist conception of 
specificity, and arm us against the 
formulation of static objectives. 
Dewey was not alone in this posi- 
tion, but there is something distinctly 
American and democratic about his 
point of view. Any society that em- 
braces an ideology is forced to con- 
struct its educational aims in accord 
with it. So with a democracy, which 
is unique in that it is without fixed 
goals. It is a flexible system, although 
the ideal is difficult to manage with 
its continual see-saw between the 


rights of the individual and the good 
of the group, between the freedom 
and control that must be maintained. 


Considering, then, the democratic 
society, we could substantiate good 
arguments in favor of this or that edu- 
cational aim which would be in line 
with Dewey’s criteria. It occurs to me 
that greater development of an edu- 
cational right that originated in this 
country might provide one of the 
most profitable courses for future 
direction. This is the encouragement 
of diversity. This concept of multi- 
formity goes far deeper than the 
simple idea of catering to the needs of 
a variety of individuals by including 
studies in the curriculum that have 
not always been considered “educa- 
tional.” It further includes the expan- 
sion of possibilities and the widening 
of the horizons of its students. This 
should not be interpreted as advocacy 
for a proliferation of course offerings, 
but rather of giving all young people 
the opportunities to take advantage of 
whatever is available. We must 
broaden the range of alternatives for 
all students not just for the academi- 


cally gifted. 


But alternatives should not be pro- 
vided simply by an increase in certain 
course offerings or by making these 
universally available. It also means 
that varied responses from students 
should be encouraged. The stereo- 
typody of so much education—and 
the higher the level the more ap- 
plicable this indictment be comes 
—encourages unanimity and the rou- 
tine. Where are the possibilities? 
Where are the alternatives? Uniform 
responses to problematic situations 


do not inculcate the essence of de- 
mocracy. William James saw educa- 
tion somewhat differently when he 
wrote, “Our education means, in 
short, little more than a mass of pos- 
sibilities of reaction.” But rugged 
individualism, the other extreme to 
conformity, is, too, an outmoded 
ideal. We live in a corporate society. 
It is large concerns and not self-made 
individuals who wield massive power 
in the 1960’s. A democracy has ac- 
cepted, by definition, the stupendous 
challenge of balancing the good of 
the one with the good of the many. 
It is a temperate idea which our edu- 
cation must reflect. 

Certainly in serving the future 
hour we must face what is to come 
with eyes cocked to the past and the 
present so that we will have guidance, 
and some assurance, that the direction 
we are heading is not completely 
haphazard. The schools are the life 
blood of our society. What goes on in 
them has an incalculable effect upon 
what is to come. Their aims and prac- 
tices must be in accord with our 
avowed principles. It is an ennobling 
thought that it is not essentially the 
politicians, the doctors, or the scien- 
tists that are the most potent profes- 
sions in this country. Rather, said 
William James, “The teachers of this 
country, one may say, have its future 
in their hands.” 
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Non-Urban 


Poverty and 


Public Education 
In Midwest 


America 


Much attention and much publicity 
are given to the problems of urban 
poverty areas, but we hear relatively 
little about the same problem in non- 
urban areas. One-third of all rural 
Americans live in poverty. This com- 
prises 46% of all impoverished Ameri- 
cans. There are some sixteen million 
rural poor in this country. 

An indication that there is a real 
urban-rural difference in type of in- 
come employment opportunities, and 
pattern of living (which, in turn, af- 
fect the child) is offered by Herman 
P. Miller: 


Residence affects income by limiting 
the type of work readily available to 
the individual. The residents of large 
metropolitan areas generally have a 
wide choice of industries in which 
they may readily seek employment. 
The choice is much more limited in 
the smaller towns and villages, and 
in the farming areas it is frequently 
restricted to the family farm or to a 
neighboring farm These differences in 
employment opportunities affect both 
the level and source of personal in- 
come. They may also effect the pat- 
tern of living in these areas. The 
incomes of many farm operators are 
not as regular or predictable as those 
of city workers. By the very nature 
of agricultural production, the work 
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is seasonal and receipts are concen- 
trated in a very short period. These 
factors along with differences in the 
level of living operate to produce 
markedly different living patterns in 
farm and non-farm areas.* 


The effect of poverty upon children 
may be more debilitating in a rural 
than in an urban area. According to 
Walter G. Daniel some of the differ- 
ences in background of rural and 
urban disadvantaged youths are: 

1. Education of parents is lower in 
rural areas. 

2. Family income is lower in rural 
areas, 

3. The isolation of rural areas leads 
to a lack of cultural stimulation 
and lack of regulation and order. 

4. The decline of population in rural 
areas affects welfare services, so- 
cial, economic, and educational op- 
portunities. 

5. Marriage usually occurs at an 
earlier age in rural areas.” 

The non-urban disadvantaged child 
in the Midwest often lives in sub- 
standard housing. His house may 
have needed paint for many years. 
The plumbing may consist of a well 
in the back yard. Toilet facilities may 


be an outhouse in the back yard. 


The non-urban disadvantaged child 
_ may reside in a small community or 
_ village which is rather stable in its 
sociological structure. Class differ- 
ences are often more apparent to the 
child in this kind of environment. His 
family may not reside in the home. 
He may live with his grandparents or 
other relatives while his mother seeks 
work or is employed in a nearby 
metropolitan area. His best meal of 
the day may be the hot lunch at 
school if he is fortunate enough to be 
able to get one. 

His clothes aren’t as good as those 
of other children. The composit re- 
sult of the multiple handicap under 
which he operates often is inability 
to relate well to others. His teacher 
may not really understand him 
since his values are different and 
often don’t resemble those of middle- 
class youngsters. The disadvantaged 
child may tend to see authority fig- 
ures as his enemies rather than his 
friends. He must seek his pleasures in 
different ways. Sometimes the child 
in this environment feels he can not 
wait on pleasure but must take it 
when and where it is to be found. 
Enjoyment can not be postponed; 
tomorrow will be like today only per- 
haps worse. These factors relate to 
poor self-concept, inability to post- 
pone self-gratification, lack of long 
range goals, and low asperation levels 
of disadvantaged children.* 


Poverty knows no age limits or 
racial or geographic bounds. Rural 
poverty may be due to the closing of 
coal mines or to a decline in economic 
advantages of river traffic in a certain 


area. It may exist among migratory 
groups of farm laborers. It may exist 
where farm land is not rich enough, 
or where erosion has torn away the 
productivity of the land. It may exist 
in the rural village where there are 
increasingly fewer opportunities for 
employment due to a declining popu- 
lation. Whatever the reason, it exists. 
The disadvantaged child in a non- 
urban setting may even have a differ- 
ent set of communication symbols and 
therefore not communicate well with 
those from a middle-class environ- 
ment. His handicaps tend to grow 
during the school years and this often 
leads him to become an early school 
drop out.’ 


Our nation is faced with the prob- 
lems of educating unprecedented 
numbers of young people who repre- 
sent economically, educationally, and 
culturally disadvantaged  environ- 
mental backgrounds. They enter 
school with handicaps which really 
limit their abilities to participate 
effectively in the learning experiences 
available to them. They are con- 
stantly evaluated with instruments 
which measure aspects of a culture 
which is alien to them. 


Teachers, to work effectively with 
disadvantaged children, need special 
talents, training, and experience so 
that they may help children overcome 
these initial handicaps. To function 
as strong stimulates to educational 
and cultural growth, teachers must be 
especially aware of children’s environ- 
mental backgrounds, acutely adept at 
communication and understanding of 
attitudes, values, and concepts which 
develop from this background. 
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In this new era of education, a time 
when increasingly greater funds from 
local, state, and national sources are 
being applied to the problems of edu- 
cation, educators must not overlook 
the needs of this vitally important 
segment of our non-urban population. 
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Archimedes, 
Have We 
Failed You? 


The famous verse written by Alex- 
ander Pope, “A little Learning is a 
dangerous thing,” hits perhaps no 
field in elementary education as 
pointedly as the teaching of science 
in the grammar grades. Although 
science education has been the focus 
of recent studies by numerous educa- 
tors, there still remains a paucity of 
scholarly research on this subject. In 
fact, the authors contend that rela- 
tively little pertinent data has been 
compiled related to this question, and 
very few educators have come to 
grips with this problem. 


There is little doubt that the sub- 
ject matter of grade school science is 
indeed much more advanced and com- 
plex to teach than was the science of 
the intermediate grade not too long 
ago. Yet there remains a naive as- 
sumption that the elementary school 
teacher has sufficient competence and 
skill to teach science in grades one 
through six. Upon reviewing the re- 
quirements for certification in the 
elementary grades in the fifty states, 
the authors were appalled by the in- 
adequacy of the science prerequisites. 
Furthermore, to complicate matters, 
the courses which were taken by 
many of the elementary school teach- 
ers presently in service were taken so 
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long ago as to be of little value to 
the teacher of modern elementary 
school science. 


The authors found that only eight 
of the fifty states require an elemen- 
tary school teacher to have prepara- 
tion in both the physical and natural 
sciences. The range of semester hour 
requirements in science for the ele- 
mentary school teacher was found to 
be from zero to twelve hours. The 
specific requirements in the physical 
and natural sciences vary from 
Alaska’s none to a number of states 
requiring twelve hours of preparation. 
However, the most serious weakness 
of the certification requirements is 
not the total number of semester 
hours required of the elementary 
school teacher in science, but the con- 
tent of the courses required, in the 
natural and physical sciences. A cur- 
sory examination of the texts and 
other related materials used in today’s 
elementary science class indicates 
that many areas of physical and 
natural science are being taught. 
While the elementary school teacher 
is expected to teach an integrated 
science course which covers material 
of a wide scope, the majority of our 
states require training in only the 
natural sciences. The day of the 
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nature study approach to elementary 
school science is gone. In many of 
our schools, second graders are study- 
ing Archimedes’ principle of buoy- 
ancy from teachers who do _ not 
understand this principle or who have 
never heard of Archimedes! 


In one of the few comprehensive 
studies of the status of elementary 
science education in the United States 
today, Blackwood" found that in an 
overwhelming number of elementary 
schools science was taught as a sep- 
arate subject without the help of 
science specialists. The authors found 
this also to be true in surveys they 
have conducted in Ohio, New York, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
Most of the school systems they 
visited had very little, if any, con- 
sultant help. There appears to be an 
urgent need to increase the number 
of science supervisors for our ele- 
mentary schools, or as an alternative 
choice, science specialists must be 
employed just as art and music spe- 
cialists are utilized. 


Perhaps a related question is the 
significant absence of men in the ele- 
mentary school, especially at the pri- 
mary grade levels. Although the 
authors at this writing cannot docu- 
ment the following position, they be- 
lieve that men, in general, are more 
attracted to and are more interested 
in teaching science than are women. 
Furthermore, men are more attracted 
to the departmental concept of teach- 
ing, and they have serious 
reservations about teaching in a self- 
contained classroom setting. The 
above-cited comments have on nu- 
merous occasions been made to the 
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authors either in graduate courses 
they have taught or on professional 
visitations. A dilemma indeed faces 
us as to how we shall attract qualified 
science teachers for our elementary 
schools. 


One of the limitations in develop- 
ing a healthy science program in the 
elementary school is the physical 
facilities available within the con- 
fines of the self-contained classroom. 
Very few elementary school class- 
rooms are adequately equipped to 
carry on science lessons. In order for 
the teacher to be effective, the phy- 
sical facilities must be appropriate 
for the experimentation and demon- 
strations which are necessary in the 
everyday science presentation. To the 
dismay of the authors, they found 
that in the elementary schools they 
have visited, adequate science labora- 
tory facilities were lacking. Class- 
room furniture was not the type that 
permitted the students to conduct ex- 
periments at their seats. Very few 
classrooms which the authors visited 
had work areas where students could 
do independent experiments. Also, 
because of the class size, varying from 
20 to 35 pupils, the teachers were 
unable to work closely with the chil- 
dren on the various demonstrations. 


The authors believe that the follow- 
ing recommendations warrant serious 
consideration if teaching of science in 
the elementary school is to be up- 


graded: 


1. Universities and colleges involved 
in the training of teachers need to 
provide integrated science courses for 
elementary school teachers. These 
courses must include the physical as 


well as the natural sciences. They 
must deal with contemporary ma- 
terial which the elementary school 
teacher will need to know in order to 
be effective in her work in the class- 
room. In essence, the science require- 
ments in our  teacher-training 
institutions must be re-evaluated. 


2. State departments of public in- 
struction also need to reconsider the 
science requirements for elementary 
school certification. As has already 
been indicated, these requirements 
are as archaic as the horse and buggy 
on Madison Avenue. If the colleges 
and universities do not take the 
initiative to provide the necessary in- 
tegrated courses so vital to the ele- 
mentary school teacher, then it is 
imperative that the state departments 
of public instruction overhaul their 
requirements so as to require the 
institutions of higher learning to com- 
ply. 

3. The first two recommendations 
deal with the future elementary 
school teacher. We must also face 
the immediate problem of up-grading 
the teachers presently in service. The 
employment of consultants, work- 
shops, summer institutes, and leaves 
for study purposes are some of the 
avenues which need to be explored. 


However, advanced graduate courses 
in Chemistry, Physics, Biology, etc. is 
not the answer to improving the 
elementary school teachers compe- 
tence in general science. 


4. School systems must make pro- 
visions in the physical plant of the 
elementary school for instruction in 
science. Today all leading science 
educators are advocating the experi- 
mental approach, even at the ele- 
mentary level. However, without the 
necessary physical facilities, the ele- 
mentary school teacher can only read 
and hope about the world of science. 


5. Serious consideration should be 
given to the science specialist as op- 
posed to the generalist teacher in the 
elementary school. Why not employ 
the specialist, especially in grades 
four through sixP It must not be 
overlooked that the use of specialists 
at all grade levels in such fields as 
music, art, physical education is gen- 
erally accepted as the emerging 
pattern in the elementary school. 
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An Acquaintance of Yours 
The Gentle Giant 


Dr. Jesse Milton Shaver left his 
home Gerber, Lookout Mountain, 
Walker County, Georgia headed for 
Knoxville and the University of Ten- 
nessee. I do not know the exact date 
of that journey but I do know that he 
left home with five dollars in his 
pocket (the last money he was to get 
from his father), very few clothes, 
lots of determination, and the begin- 
ning of a phenomenal career. 

At the University of Tennessee the 
five dollars, an early morning paper 
route, table waiting, biology labora- 
tory assistantships, and numerous odd 
jobs, saw Jesse Shaver through to the 
Bachelor of Science degree in Agri- 
culture in 1915. This was his first 
step in higher education which led to 
the Master degree from Vanderbilt 
University in 1921 and the Ph.D. de- 
gree from the University of Chicago 
in 1928. 

In 1915 Dr. Shaver came to Pea- 
body as an instructor in biology 
where he remained as department 
chairman for 38 years until his re- 
tirement in 1953. During those 38 
years Dr. Shaver became known na- 
tionally and internationally through 
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his teaching, research, and writing. 

It is impossible to measure, ac- 
curately, the influence that any one 
man has had on that intangible thing 
we call education but I feel very 
comfortable with my belief that no 
individual has had more influence in 
the teaching of any subject in this 
country than Dr. Shaver had in the 
teaching of biology, particularly in 
the southeast. 

During his 38 years at Peabody, Dr. 
Shaver was a one-man placement 
bureau for his students. He knew his 
students—their strengths and weak- 
nesses—better than they knew them- 
selves. He also seemed to know 
where all biology teaching vacancies 
were at any given time in both high 
schools and colleges and the precise 
qualifications necessary for the person 
filling a vacancy. His success in 
matching the right person with the 
right position was remarkable. Sel- 
dom did one of his graduates have to 
look for a job. Dr. Shaver would have 
the proper position located some 
months before graduation. Few stu- 
dents ever questioned the advisability 
of taking the job for which Dr. Shaver 
recommended them and few em- 
ployers questioned the advisability of 
employing the person Dr. Shaver 
recommended. 


Just after the death of Dr. Shaver 
on July 7, 1961, Dr. Compton Crook 
wrote: 


“Of the students of Dr. Shaver to 
whom this writer has recently spo- 
ken, it is significant that none 
mourn him in the conventional 
sense. Instead, they remember with 
pleasure the man that he was, the 
friend who was really interested in 
their problems and their progress. 
They remember the quiet teacher 
who skillfully led them farther than 
they would have gone alone. They 
remember the simple assumption 
that every man possessed honesty 
and integrity and courage, and the 
will and capacity to work. To Dr. 
Shaver these traits were basic, and 
because he possessed them in full 
measure, students came to realize 
what achievement meant, and of 
what ingredients it was compound- 
ed. Dr. Shaver’s field was Biology, 
the Science of Life. By example, 
he taught students to live. 

Dr. Shaver stood tall even 
against the rugged backdrop of the 
mountains that produced him. And 
he stands tall still in classrooms and 
laboratories all over the land, 
wherever students warm them- 
selves at second hand at the fires 
he kindled. When men of science 
gather, respect and affection will 
continue to be expressed for him, 
for he was truly one of them in 
dedication, in consistency, in in- 
dustry and in achievement. 

Teaching owes him a debt. He 


was little concerned with the ac- 

cepted forms of teaching. He 

strove simply for goals that were 

‘worth-while,’ and students worked 

with him—and learned and under- 

stood. 

He will be remembered with 
honor, with pride and affection. 
He will not be mourned.” 

Dr. Shaver was a giant of a man— 
six feet and seven inches tall—but he 
was a gentle giant. His physical size 
was dwarfed only by the gigantism of 
his personal and professional integri- 
ty, his teaching ability, his scholar- 
ship, his research. 

Arthur Cook 
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Historical Item 
On February 22, 1968, at 10 a.m., the 
annual Founders Day Programme 
was held in the auditorium. The ad- 
dress was by President Mark Scully 
of the Southeast Missouri State Uni- 
versity, Cape Girardeau, M.A. 1939. 


Immediately following that, the Stu- 
dents Building was formally chris- 
tened The Henry H. Hill Building. 


Dedication 

The two buildings comprising the 
Kennedy Center will be dedicated on 
the afternoon of March 31, 1968. The 
address will be by Dr. Harold Howe. 
These two buildings have been 
created to give major psychological 
service to children not equipped for 
the regular school programmes. 
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Clinical Experiences in Teaching for 
the Student Teacher or Intern. 
Edgar M. Tanruther. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, and Company, Inc., 
1967, 297 pp. Paper $4.50. 


Student teaching and internships 
are certainly important types of lab- 
oratory experiences and ones in which 
the student stands in need of care- 
fully thought-out suggestions to guide 
his growth and development. It is in 
response to this recognized need that 
the author shares his thinking and 
rich experiences with the prospective 
teacher and those responsible for his 
supervision. 

The division of the book into three 
major units reflects the author’s in- 
tention to provide suggestions and 
advice to the prospective teacher 
prior to the laboratory experience, 
during the experience, and into the 
first years of teaching. The initial 
unit assists the student teacher or 
intern to prepare for clinical partici- 
pation through a look at planning for 
teaching, the clinical situation, and 
the teacher development team. The 
second unit is devoted to assisting 
the student teacher or intern during 
their clinical experience. Emphasis 
is placed on planning for learning, 
evaluating pupil progress, using in- 
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structional material, guiding pupils, 
working in the total school program, 
and evaluating growth in teaching. 
The third unit is directed toward 
helping the student teacher or intern 
obtain a teaching position and plan 
for continued professional growth. 


Permeating the whole of the book 
are a host of practical suggestions, 
check lists, questions, and listings of 
selected readings. An appendix pre- 
sents an example of a form used to 
evaluate student teachers and a rather 
extensive listing of references useful 
to supervising teachers and college 
supervisors. A detailed index is in- 
cluded which makes the book more 
helpful to the reader in locating dis- 
cussions and suggestions relating to a 
particular problem or question. 


Certainly one of the shortcomings 
of this book is its failure to present 
anything particularly new. The ma- 
terial does tend to reflect accepted 
practices and procedures but it is 
almost completely devoid of imagina- 
tion and uniqueness. Accenting this 
general weakness is the fabby nature 
of the presentation which requires 
the reader to wring out some of the 
fat to get to the heart of the prob- 
lems under discussion or to be satis- 


fied with the skeletal 


summaries 


provided. The tendency of the 
author is to avoid the theoretical 
presentation and speak on the practi- 
cal level. This directly contributed 
to the flabbiness as he attempts to 
speak to every situation or problem 
the student teacher or intern can or 
will face. 


In his listings of several references 
and suggested readings the author 
fails to include any of the several 
other books which are directed spe- 
cifically to the student as he par- 
ticipates in the clinical laboratory 
experience. There is also a complete 
absence of any annotation of the sug- 
gested readings, and in the appendix 
the author fails to mention any of the 
professional journals which devote 
considerable attention to the prob- 
lems of the student teacher or intern. 


Quite a bit of the specific informa- 
tion presented by the author can 
and should be reserved for inclusion 
in a well-designed handbook to ac- 
company the clinical experience. 
Just how can the author hope to 
accurately reflect specific institutional 
policies and practices in such areas 
as the roles and responsibilities of 
the personnel in the student teaching 
or intern program, the teacher edu- 
cation program, the suggested and 
required experiences, and the method 
of evaluating the clinical experiences? 
Information of this nature is most 
probably incorrect and may serve to 
confuse the student rather than offer- 
ing clear and useful guidance. 


In spite of its several limitations, 
the book succeeds in presenting much 
information which is pertinent and 
valuable as a general reference for a 


student teacher, an intern, or a person 
responsible for supervising clinical 
experiences, but it falls far short of 
its goal of being an outstanding text- 


book. 


ARCHIE C. JORDAN 
Western Kentucky University 


Education in a Free Society: An 
American History. S. Alexander 
Rippa. New York: David McKay 
Company, Inc., 1967. 369 pp. $3.75. 


In the American Council of Learn- 
ed Societies Newsletter, volume 5, 
number 2 (1954) there appeared a 
report on the “Liberal Arts versus 
Schools of Education.” This report 
bore the names of Dean Francis Kep- 
pel and Professors Howard Mumford 
Jones and Robert Ulich of Harvard 
University and contained the state- 
ment that “In spite of a large number 
of ‘Histories of Education’ there 
exists no history of American edu- 
cation that would live up to mod- 
ern historical standards” (p. 37). So 
whoever attempts to write a history of 
American education is warned that 
he must do better work than those 
who wrote before 1954 if he hopes to 
produce a book that will “live up to 
modern historical standards.” 

In the light of the forthright state- 
ment by these three Harvard gentle- 
men it is interesting to compare 
histories of American education writ- 
ten before and since 1954. In Mr. 
Rippa’s book we have one of the most 
recent, all ready for comparison with 
those by Cubberley, Knight, Noble, 
Edwards & Richey, Butts & Cremin, 
and any others written before 1954. 
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It is a small book as histories go; 
the writer has tried to give an ac- 
count of American education in 369 
pages. Consequently a number of 
matters regarded as important by 
some scholars are either treated rather 
sketchily or left out. For example, 
the “Church versus State” controver- 
sy, lively even today to judge by the 
number of court cases it gives rise to, 
ends in a footnote on page 162 which 
merely mentions the Oregon decision 
of 1925. 


On the other hand, some topics are 
dealt with remarkably well. The book 
begins with a clear and readable ac- 
count of education in Colonial times, 
and does not convey the impression 
that all early enlightenment and 
civilization dates back to Massachu- 
setts or New York. Instead, all three 
regions, from Boston right down to 
Charleston, are fully and competently 
dealt with. This is refreshing. The 
fine and appreciative account of early 
developments in the South would 
have pleased the late Edgar Knight. 
The account of Pennsylvania’s strug- 
gle for popular education in the 
1830’s is clear and inclusive. Mr. 
Rippa points up the nature and extent 
of religious opposition in this con- 
troversy which is sometimes passed 
over (p. 120). The foregoing are 
only two of the many excellent and 
somewhat novel accounts in the 


whole book. 


The extent to which educational 
theorists, particularly foreign ones, 
should be dealt with in a book of 
this type is debatable. The title de- 
clares the work to be an account of 
education in a free society, an Ameri- 
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can history. From this it seems safe 
to infer that it is not intended for a 
history of educational theory. Yet 
theories can not be passed over en- 
tirely, and their proper treatment is 
an ever-present problem. In any 
event, a ten-page account of Coperni- 
can theory, Newton’s mathematics, 
Deism, Descartes, Francis Bacon, 
John Locke, Rousseau, and Pestalozzi 
can hardly be rated as adequate, if it 
is felt that the men and their lives 
call for more than passing mention 
(pp. 46-56). A concise statement of 
each theory and an account of its 
effect on American education would 
seem sufficient. Anything further 
could be referred to in footnotes giv- 
ing sources. Libraries are in easy 
reach of most readers today. On the 
other hand, Americans who not only 
theorized but devoted a good part of 
their lives to education call for more 
extended treatment. Mr. Rippa shows 
more skill, understanding, and fair- 
ness than many historians do in deal- 
ing with such Americans as Francis 
W. Parker and particularly William 
Torrey Harris. 

Much of the book is clearly written, 
though the quality of the author’s 
prose varies. Here and there he has 
indulged in a “purple passage” which 
reads strangely in its context—for ex- 
ample the first sentence on page 131. 
He has included in chapters 5 and 10 
some passages from his doctoral dis- 
sertation on the influence of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
on education in the 1930’s. Most 
people used to directing doctoral dis- 
sertations would probably recognize 
these passages even if the author did 
not call attention to them on page viii 


of his preface. The abundant foot- 
notes and heavily documented para- 
graphs are unmistakable. These two 
chapters might better have been 
written from scratch—in the style of 
the first two chapters in the book, if 
possible. 

The usual quota of error is present. 
The second “e” in the name of E. P. 
Cubberley is omitted at least five 
times. Yet this misspelling is becom- 
ing so common that dictionaries may 
soon give it as an acceptable alter- 
native form. The index is not as care- 
fully made as it should be for the use 
of students. The important Plessy 
versus Ferguson case of 1896 is not 
indexed, though it is dealt with on 
page 254, to mention only one omis- 
sion. However flaws like these are 
found now-a-days in a great many 
books. The present volume is no 
worse in this respect than most. 


Curton L. Haru 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 


Education of the Disadvantaged. A. 
Harry Passow, Miriam Goldberg, 
and Abraham J. Tannenbaum, edi- 
tors. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., 1967. 497 pp. 
$7.95. 


Few areas of concern in the be- 
havioral sciences have led to so large 
a volume of literature over so short a 
period as that concerned with the 
education of the disadvantaged. In 
five or six years, publications on this 
subject have appeared at such a rapid 
rate that it is already difficult to 
justify the publication of another. It 


is this same rate of publication that 
justifies the publication of this book. 
The number of publications and the 
wide variety of journals and mag- 
azines in which they are published 
demand the collection and publica- 
tion of some of the most potent 
articles in one volume. Education of 
the Disadvantaged represents such a 
volume. 


In addition to the education of the 
disadvantaged per se, this volume re- 
flects current ideas on the nature and 
the setting of the educational prob- 
lems of the disadvantaged in general: 
the uniqueness of the problems of 
racial and ethnic groups (Negro, 
Puerto Rican, American Indian, and 
migratory farm worker); socio-psy- 
chological factors affecting school 
achievement; and teacher education 
as related to the education of the dis- 
advantaged. The nature of the 
articles ranges from empirical in- 
vestigations to theoretical analyses 
reprinted from publications ranging 
from professional journals to the 
Saturday Review. 


One asset of this volume lies in its 
refusal to consider the education of 
the disadvantaged in a vacuum. There 
is a refreshing recognition of the role 
of society as a whole in creating this 
educational problem and some ap- 
preciation for the change in our social 
structure that is needed to prevent 
these problems in the future. On the 
other hand, the suggested programs 
are largely remedial in nature with a 
noticeable lack of data to demon- 
strate their effectiveness. To this ex- 
tent, this book contributes to the 
“empirical lag” that has resulted from 
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the preponderance of conceptual and 
theoretical publications on the educa- 
tion of the disadvantaged relative to 
empirical, data-oriented publications. 
Nevertheless, the book is provocative 
and would serve as a valuable addi- 
tion to the libraries of those for whom 
it was intended—teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, paraprofessionals, etc. 


WitiraM A. HAyYEs 
George Peabody 
College for Teachers 


Programmed Teaching: A Sympo- 
sium on Automation in Education. 
Revised edition. Joseph S. Roucek, 
editor. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1965. x, 195 pp. $10.00. 


This book is a collection of thirteen 
articles-chapters, which are related to 
each other only in that all are con- 
cerned with programmed teaching. 


The articles, written by representa- 
tives of different disciplines on widely 
varying aspects of programmed teach- 
ing, utilize different approaches and 
concepts. To be sure, the thirteen 
authors all agree the field of pro- 
grammed instruction has changed 
rapidly during the past years. Pro- 
gram goals, methods of program- 
ming, and discussions about the 
application of programs are quite 
different. For example, one author 
talks of “Programmed Instruction in 
the Language Arts,’ and another, 
“Automation and Culturally Deprived 
Children.” 


They further agree that broader 
interpretations of response-mode and 
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display requirements are being made; 
programming techniques are becom- 
ing more diversified; research meth- 
ods are changing, and emphasis on 
the application of programming re- 
search to the classroom is increasing. 

The book is not an introduction to 
the field of programmed instruction, 
nor does it strive to answer questions 
as to which programs are available for 
schools. 

To say that each writer was com- 
mitted to the growth and develop- 
ment of the field of programmed in- 
struction would not be inaccurate. 
But, by the very nature of this com- 
mitment, they have become sensitive 
to the fact that ideas expressed in a 
program must be constantly tested, 
that feedback must be obtained, and 
that the ideas must then be reworked 
on the basis of this new information 
and then tested again. This is inevi- 
table in a field as new and rapidly ex- 
panding as programming. However, 
only through the statement of an idea 
or a viewpoint may it be examined 
and proved true or false. 

In the last analysis, Dr. Roucek has 
edited a book which could well serve 
as a text or source book for courses, 


workshops, and seminars in pro- 


grammed instruction, and finally, it 
could serve as an up-to-date compila- 
tion of thinking in the field for the 
parent or lay reader who has a basic 
knowledge of this area and is inter- 
ested in what tomorrow may hold for 
programmed instruction. 

ALLAN S, WILLIAMS 

George Peabody College 

for Teachers 
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Lessons That Lasted 


Dr. A. M. Stickles is now 92 years 
old but his main thinking is still upon 
matters of history. His favorite con- 
versation piece is history and today 
his discussion is still audible and 
articulate. A long time ago I was a 
member of one of his classes con- 
cerned with The Westward Move- 
ment. On the first two days things 
moved west in a general sort of way. 
Then we got down to business. “Guy 
Whitehead, will you stand, please?” 
Guy, wondering what was about to 
happen, stood. “I am going to ask 
each one of you to take a person 
connected with this movement or one 
of its phases and find out what you 
can of him or it. Put it down on 
paper in good order and then on a 
day set bring it to class and read it 
to all of us. I think that will take 
about the final two weeks of the 
term. Be ready for that. Your sub- 
ject, Guy, is The Scotch Irish. You 
may be seated.” He then faced the 
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whole class. “This assignment is 
extra. I want to find out how much 
real studying has heen done and after 
you have read thy are I will read 
each one myself. There will be the 
regular assignments of course. Ed 
Sigler will you stand?” Ed _ rose 
awkwardly to his six feet four and 
stood waiting. “You take Daniel 


Boone.” The teacher checked his 
assignments. I was next. “You take 
Henry Clay.” He then moved on 


through all twenty one of us. 

I could spell Henry Clay’s name 
and knew that he had something to 
do with Kentucky, and that was 
about all. Toward the end of the 
class next day he asked what I had 
learned about Henry Clay. “Nothing, 
sir, yet,’ “All right, but you’ve about 
used up your period of grace. Herman 
Donovan what have you learned 
about Andrew Jackson?” Donovan 
never made much use of periods of 
grace. So he talked several minutes 
about Andrew Jackson and we 
listened half admiringly, half wishing 
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he hadn’t done so well. Well, that 
night I studied Henry Clay till after 
midnight and I was ready for the 
next day, but he didn’t call upon me. 
But he did say that by looking at me 
he could tell that I was better 
acquainted with Clay than I had 
been. 

Sigler has been dead many years. 
The last time I saw him we talked 
about Dr. Stickles and the old 
days. Then, he said, “Do you know 
that I haven’t forgotten very much 
I learned about Daniel Boone then. 
I still wish he hadn’t moved to 
Missouri.” He stood for a few mo- 
ments communing with memory, then 
he spoke, “You remember what Guy 
Whitehead said about the Scotch 
Irish? Well, my name’s German, I 
know, but ever since then I have 
been proud that my mother was a 
Buchanan.” Donovan until his death 
three years ago loved to talk about 
Andrew Jackson. Most of those who 
studied in Dr. Stickles’ classes will 
affirm that they were both difficult 
and permanent. 

A colleague of Dr. Stickles then 
was Professor J. R. Clagett who 
taught in the English department. 
He was an honor graduate of Center 
College but I do not know of any 
graduate courses taken by him. I say 
without any inward sense of reserva- 
tion that the courses he taught in 
Shakespeare were so well done as any 
taught in the undergraduate schools 
of the nation. That was almost sixty 
years ago and in no year since have I 
failed to read fewer than four of the 
plays and usually as many as ten. 

Except a few extracts, I had read no 
Shakespeare when I took that course. 
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It was C. M. Sammons who knew 
that I had a sort of unformed and un- 
systematized fondness for poetic 
values. It was he who recommended 
Mr. Clagett to me. So, I registered 
for the course. The first day the 
teacher read some magnificent lines 
from several of the plays. The first 
was from Henry Fifth, something he 
called “Shakespeare’s greatest battle 


”? 
cry — 


Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends, once more 

Or close the wall up with our English 
dead 

In peace there’s nothing so becomes 
a man 

As modest stillness and humility 

But when the blast of war blows in 
our ears 

Then imitate the action of the tiger 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the 


blood 


He finished that. Then he said that 
he would read us the finest court- 
house speech in the world, one from 
Julius Caesar 





Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears 

I come to bury Caesar, not to praise 
him 

The evil that men do lives after them 

The good is oft interred with their 
bones 

So let it be with Caesar 





Then he read to us those beautiful 
lines with which Twelfth Night be- 
gins. In ordinary speech his voice had 
in it a touch of shrillness but never if 
the material was Shakespeare. This, 
I am sure, is true of almost all of us; 
we left that morning with an admira- 
tion for Shakespeare which grew into 
love as the term passed. 

(to be continued ) 


Teaching 


Research 
Methods 
In [istory 


Any college instructor of history 
who assigns research papers or who 
spends much time counseling under- 
graduates soon learns that many of 
them are unprepared to cope with the 
research requirements which begin in 
the survey classes and become both 
more numerous and more demanding 
as the student moves into advanced 
work. The plaintive cry that “I’ve 
never had any experience doing re- 
search, and I don’t know how to 
begin,” is matched only by com- 
plaints about difficulties in writing 
essay answers and exceeded only by 
unnecessary confessions about read- 
ing difficulties. 

Of course it is possible for the 
history student to master the essen- 
tials of research after reaching col- 
lege, but his grades are likely to suffer 
in the process as he progresses from 
error to error. His instructors, pre- 
occupied with the chronic problem of 
covering too much subject matter in 
too little time, can seldom take 
enough class time for systematic in- 
struction in research techniques, and 
a few of them have time to provide 
such instruction on an_ individual 
basis. The college freshman who has 
already received such training in his 
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Western Kentucky University 
Bowling Green 42101 


high school history classes will be 
much better prepared to do success- 
ful college work than most of his 
academic peers. With emphasis on 
individual study increasing, such 
training will become even more im- 
portant in the future. 

High school teachers also face the 
problem of time limitations, and few 
of them could justify setting aside a 
major block of time for the study of 
research techniques. But it is pos- 
sible to do a great deal along such 
lines as a part of the regular class- 
room work. A majority of the grad- 
uates of many high schools already 
enter college; within the next few 
years the high school graduate who 
does not enroll in a college will be 
in a distinct minority. While instruc- 
tion in research technique in history 
would obviously be of most. direct 
benefit to the students who specialize 
in that area, a student who is well 
versed in the research methods in 
one academic area should be able to 
transfer his knowledge and skills to 
other academic areas with relatively 
minor adjustments. The spirit of re- 
search is more important than the 
specific techniques peculiar to a par- 
ticular discipline; the techniques are 
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tools to be used and not ends in 
themselves. 

While research training in history 
has many facets, there are three 
major aspects on which attention 
should be focused: (1) finding data, 
(2) evaluating it, and (3) presenting 
it in written form. 

Finding data. The first point to 
stress here is the need to get away 
from the encyclopedia-text complex. 
A teacher may reach the stage where 
he is grateful for a report based on an 
encyclopedia article and a couple of 
text-books, but this does not consti- 
tute research. Generally, research be- 
gins where the encyclopedia leaves 
off. The student must know enough 
about the library to know how to find 
materials, including information con- 
tained in magazines, journals, and 
newspapers as well as books. The 
faculty member must insist that the 
local library contain at least a repre- 
sentative sampling of the materials 
available in his field. The teacher 
should introduce the student to pri- 
mary, as well as secondary, sources 
and explain the importance of the 
former to the neophyte researcher. 
Most regional and state journals 
carry a considerable amount of pri- 
mary material as well as secondary 
articles. Such publications as The 
Filson Club History Quarterly, the 
Register of the Kentucky Historical 
Society, and The Tennessee Histori- 
cal Quarterly contain a wealth of in- 
formation that should be of particular 
interest to students in those states. 
Similar publications are available in 
other states, in addition to many 
regional and national publications. 
Whenever. possible the students 
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should be encouraged to search for 
historical materials such as family 
letters, diaries, and business records 
that have never appeared in printed 
form. Presentation of such materials 
to an appropriate library or museum 
can serve to illustrate some of the 
problems involved in the collecting 
and preserving of historical materials. 

Most students will need to be 
shown how footnotes and_bibliog- 
raphies serve as clues to other 
sources of information, and how 
imagination in the use of sources will 
greatly enlarge the scope of perti- 
nent material available. For ex- 
ample, many students doing a study 
of Robert E. Lee’s battles may not 
think of looking for information in 
the biographies and autobiographies 
of generals who fought both with and 
against him. 

The gathering of data also involves 
careful note taking. Most students 
will need to be shown the importance 
of filling out a complete bibliography 
card for future reference and the 
necessity of taking full and accurate 
notes for use in later writing. 

Evaluating data. This point is 
likely to cause even more trouble 
than the first. Many students have 
never been taught to be critical of 
the printed word. “It must be true, 
because it was in the newspaper,” is 
a typical assertion. The teacher can 
not stress too strongly that a state- 
ment is what someone has said about 
an event; it may or may not be a 
fact. Students must learn that a care- 
ful historian is doubtful of every 
statement until it has been verified; 
he does not accept the unsupported 
word of anyone. as conclusive. 


There is probably no better way to 
train the student in this aspect of 
research than to confront him with 
examples of conflicting evidence and 
help him reason his way through to a 
conclusion. One might ask why a 
magazine quit publishing some newly 
discovered “Lincoln” letters after one 
referred to “that North East quarter 
of Section 40.” Knowledge of the 
township method of surveying land 
and Lincoln’s background as a lawyer 
gives the student the only information 
he needs to solve this problem. 
Several series, such as the Heath ones 
in United States and European his- 
tory, supply convenient collections of 
conflicting materials grouped about 
important historical themes. The ad- 
vice and guidance of the teacher is 
indispensable at this stage for the 
young historian for whom loss of 
faith in the printed word can be a 
traumatic experience. 

Presenting data. The teacher needs 
to stress the use of conclusive evi- 
dence in the writing of the paper. 
Comparison of footnotes to expert 
witnesses in a court case is a simple 
but effective way of illustrating their 
use. The student needs also to be 
impressed with the importance of 
adopting an acceptable style for 
notes, bibliography, and contents and 


then adhering to it without deviation. 
While several styles are acceptable, 
the one decided upon should be up- 
to-date. Historical style has under- 
gone considerable revision in recent 
years, and the student is done a dis- 
service if he is not introduced to a 
modern one. The outstanding his- 
torical journals, such as the Journal 
of American History, provide excel- 
lent examples. Of course, the teacher 
should always insist upon good 
English usage in the writing of the 
paper. 

While students who write a good 
research paper will usually derive a 
sense of personal satisfaction from a 
job well done, the teacher may be 
able to find more public outlets for 
recognition. Newspaper editors are 
often glad to use a well written 
article on a topic of local history or 
one relating to a national holiday or 
the background to an important 
event. A civic club might be per- 
suaded to sponsor a contest based on 
historical research with the winners 
presenting their findings before the 
group. If in no other way, recogni- 
tion is almost certain to come to the 
well-trained student when he gets 
back his first research paper in a col- 
lege history class. 
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Keep Your Eye 
On the Mark 


One late night during my graduate 
student days I picked up a piece of 
paper near my desk and made a few 
notes on it, probably concerning the 
silent e in Chaucer, or the use of 
Holinshed’s Chronicles in Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth, or some other good 
graduate school subject. But the next 
morning before I left for my first 
class, the former owner of the paper, 
our infant son, discovered the use to 
which his property had been put, and 
voiced his irritation. “Somebody’s 
A B Cd all over my paper,” he 
shrilled. Well, our students are prob- 
ably more restrained, but I believe 
that they have every right to utter a 
similar cry when their papers come 
back to them with A B C’s and even 
other letters all over them. 

While it is true that I have strong 
reservations about the problems in- 
volved in guiding prospective 
teachers in the selection of an ap- 
propriate grade for a student’s work, 
it is not this phase about which I 
want to do some shrilling of my own 
today. I intend to say something 
about the grading problem, and 
something about the marking prob- 
lem, but we should first determine 
why we want the papers marked be- 
fore we begin to guide students in 
acceptable practices. Fortunately, it 
is easy to answer that question—per- 
haps too easy: We mark papers to 
help students improve their writing. 
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Many facets of this problem are com- 
plicated, but let’s not complicate this 
one. We mark papers to help stu- 
dents improve their writing. Any 
other reasons are secondary, tangen- 
tial, or invalid. 

I recall several motivations that 
seized me in those first years of teach- 
ing when I was confronted with a 
stack of themes. I felt from the start 
that I could distinguish an A theme 
from a B theme, and usually I could 
instinctively perceive the difference 
between a D and an F. All the rest 
were C’s. Then, the problem of mark- 
ing the papers became a rationaliza- 
tion ritual, a justification of my judg- 
ment. I know that I marked some 
papers purely for this purpose: to 
justify to the student the grade that 
I “knew” the paper was worth. 

I have watched students in class— 
our class called Composition for 
Teachers—read a paper that had very 
little wrong with it mechanically, and 
then turn back through it several 
times, looking for something to mark. 
They were exhibiting a phenomenon 
familiar to us all, I am sure: their 
assignment was to mark the paper, 
and mark it they would. No paper 
should be returned without some in- 
dication of the writer’s inadequacy. 

And I have read teacher’s com- 
ments on papers which had nothing 
to do with the practice of composi- 
tion. Some were lengthy notations of 


other sources which the student 
might have consulted. Others argued 
with varying degrees of heat any dis- 
putable point or points, apparently 
under the guise of improving the 
paper by changing the  student’s 
mind. And I must not fail to mention 
those teachers who write terminal 
comments in glorious abstractions. 
These are by far the easiest for the 
student to ignore, and the hardest 
for him to handle whenever he at- 
tempts it. So, naturally, the teacher’s 
efforts are wasted. 

Our problem at this point is basic- 
ally this: How can we guide new 
teachers in the evaluation of student 
writing. How can we help them 
avoid these pitfalls and others we 
all know so well. Many efforts have 
been made to help us in this job. 

Let me remind you of an old 
friend. I’m sure we all know, and 
most of us have used, A Guide for 
Evaluating Student Composition, an 
NCTE publication of 1965. It is a 
collection of voices that had not con- 
sulted one another beforehand, with 
the consequences you already know. 
It is not A Guide, it is a collection of 
two dozen guides. However, I don’t 
believe that agreement would have 
been reached, or harmony attained by 
these two dozen voices had they had 
two dozen weeks of consultation. But 
one of the virtues of the publication 
is that it has two dozen voices instead 
of one. If it did not have these varied 
approaches to evaluating student 
composition, I could not dare put it 
in the hands of our prospective 
teachers. The Cleveland Heights 
Composition Rating Scale, for in- 
stance, has three main divisions: 


Content, Style, and Conventions. 
Organization is one of five subdivi- 
sions under content, and is worth a 
maximum of ten points out of 100. 
The California Essay Scale, by com- 
parison, makes organization one of its 
three major divisions, and it has 8 
subdivisions under it. The scale from 
the Illinois English Bulletin lists 
eleven criteria for evaluation, and 
organization, and is covered by the 
terms unity and coherence. But next 
door, in the Indiana English Leaflet, 
Ninth Grade themes are marked by 
a five point set of criteria, one of 
which is organization. R. Stanley 
Peterson’s seven point set provides 
the acrostic, MIRACLE, with no let- 
ter for organization, though he does 
include organization as an element in 
his discussions of four llth grade 
themes which accompany the 
MIRACLE criteria. 

This comparison could continue, 
and similar discrepancies could be 
found for other elements. Even those 
teachers who mark everything they 
see in a paper don't see everything— 
and certainly they don’t see the same 
things that other teachers see. There- 
fore, I prefer that our students have 
the broader experience of hearing 
several voices, and of coming early to 
the practical realization that no 
single set of criteria is a MIRACLE. 

Can we afford to leave neophytes 
muddling in the midst of this mess? 
I don’t want to. Shall I then produce 
another rating scale? No, not even 
for my captive audience at the 
University of Kentucky. Let me in- 
stead point to some principles which 
I believe hold the greatest promise 
for use with student teachers. The 
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first of these principles is: Let the 
comments you write on the paper 
proceed from the assignment. At its 
simplest level, the paper written in 
connection with a study of sentences 
should be graded on its sentences. 
However, I do not hold with those 
who think that marking by one 
criterion at a time is automatically 
sufficient. If the school syllabus calls 
for anything resembling a sequential 
program during the year, the student 
should be held accountable in 
March for September's material. But 
must the senior be able to demon- 
strate on every paper his mastery of 
seventh or eleventh grade material? 
I do not think so for two reasons: 
first the fact of our peripatetic society 
and our strong antipathy toward a 
national curriculum (fewer and fewer 
students graduate from the school in 
which they start), and second, the 
fact that thus far most teachers are 
still human, even if the students don’t 
seem to be at times, and where the 
syllabus said sentence modifiers, the 
teacher may well have said Silas 
Marner. 

But let me return to the NCTE 
Guide to introduce the next point. 
The first four of its essays deal with 
the question: Who is the student’s 
audience? In the first of these, 
Hayakawa says, “It appears to me 
that the usual freshman English 
theme is not bad because the student 
is ignorant, but because ‘writing a 
theme’ is, as normally practised to- 
day, an impossible and artificial com- 
municative situation.” He suggests in 
an urbane manner what others before 
and since have also suggested: that 
students write for each other, not for 
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the teacher. But saying this will 
never make it so; students will con- 
tinue to write for the teacher as long 
as the teacher writes the comments 
and awards the grades. So Dr. 
Hayakawa properly puts commenting 
and grading in the students’ hands. 
There are obvious pitfalls in letting 
students grade each other and few 
teachers will attempt this regularly. 
But there are other ways to attack the 
problem of audience. Mr. Creber said 
that the teaching of English often 
approximates “a series of negative in- 
junctions and incomprehensible cor- 
rections.” I believe that this is a fair 
statement, and I believe that it 
reveals something about the teacher 
as audience. What student would 
write for such an audience except 
under duress? And what kind of per- 
sona will the student conjure up as a 
defensive mask? For the corrolary of 
audience is voice, and voice is just as 
much a part of this problem. If the 
teacher must inevitably be the audi- 
ence or some part of it, then the 
teacher must consider the audience 
for his terminal comments, and the 
speaking voice which those comments 
will project. “The average English 
paper corrected by the average 
English teacher looks as though it 
had been trampled on with cleated 
boots and has about the same effect 
on students,” writes Paul Diederich 
in his essay “In Praise of Praise,” 
also in the NCTE Guide. 

I believe that we should undertake 
to help student teachers plan writing 
assignments which give the student 
an Opportunity to address various 


‘audiences, including the student him- 


self, and we should prepare student 


teachers to discuss the writing in 
terms of its audience and the voice 
of the writer and to be very carefully 
aware of their own audience and their 
own voice at the same time. This 
constitutes my second point. 

I think that there are a number of 
ways in which this goal may be ac- 
complished, and I can only mention a 
few here. I have used a sequence of 
theme assignments which has served 
well to help student teacher intro- 
duce voice and audience. It is not 
original with me—it is one that was 
in use at Phillips-Exter Academy. In 
it, the speaker-audience relationship 
progresses from diary writing, in 
which the audience and the writer 
are identical, through multiple as- 
signments in which the audience 
broadens, and moves from the known 
to the unknown; and with each step 
the voice requires new consideration 
as the writer decides on the proper 
voice to use when petitioning the 
principal for exemption from a rule, 
to the voice which would be appro- 
priate when writing a letter to the 
editor. Such voice problems as these 
can be discussed before writing be- 
gins, and each involves diction, 
sentence structure, organization, and 
appropriate rhetorical devices—in 
fact, all the elements included in all 
the audienceless, unmarketable 
themes we've assigned all these years. 
New teachers do not find this ap- 
proach easy, but they do discover 
that they can comment directly on 
the writing as a human reacting to 
what another human has said. They 
do not need to mark papers with the 
personless, mechanistic correction 
symbols. 


I might note here that I was happy 
to see W. E. Coles, Jr.’s article in the 
November 67 CE. “The Teaching of 
Writing as Writing.” Among many 
interesting and provocative com- 
ments, he tells of some new marginal 
notations which he uses: bulletproof, 
cocoa-marsh, mayonnaise. But these 
metaphors are not used without prior 
class discussion. One advantage of 
these over the standard symbols is 
that a person is involved, a reactor. 
The audience is responding as an 
audience, not as a textbook. I have 
used a number of these of my own 
invention, and have frequently noted 
that the writer on whose work they 
have appeared has responded to this 
sort of mark with more concern than 
he has ever shown for Awk or Frag. 
One of mine is GAW, standing for 
Green Apple Writing—the kind that 
makes you sick with its indigestibil- 
ity. Another is midstream for use on 
the sentence or paragraph that 
changes horses in midstream. And I 
have been cruel enough to use laugh 
track to designate the absurdly non- 
English. A paragraph that needs 
more vigor can get the marginal com- 
ment add mustard, and since some 
comments should mark successful 
writing, I also use good mustard or 
good railroad (effective parallel struc- 
ture). 


Before I leave this matter, let me 
remind you that I have pointed to 
this metaphorical marking system as 
one that more actively reveals an 
audience, and points to ways the 
student may shape his writing for his 
audience. 


But let me move to my third and 
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final point. Stated simply it is this: 
We can best help prospective teachers 
with the evaluation of student writing 
by evaluating their writing. Unless 
they are involved in this way, not 
much can happen. Lecturing on the 
subject will not do. Marking mimeo- 
graphed themes will do more—but 
nothing works like marking the pros- 
pective teacher's own writing. Only 
then, when he is faced with the pros- 
pect of student teaching, can he view 
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the problem in a light he never could 
during freshman composition days. 
Only then, when his own writing is 
subjected to the treatment he will be 
dishing out later, can he begin to see 
both sides. Only then, when he is 
privileged to spend some time con- 
sidering what directs or motivates 
improvement in his own writing, can 
he begin to learn how to evaluate 
papers. Only then can he keep his 
eye on the mark. 


Toward 
Planning a 


New Model for 


Teacher 
Education 


What teacher education looks for 
and rarely finds in her incoming stu- 
dents is that enviable mental balance 
between well-being and indolence— 
a balance between the dull, satisfied 
feeling which comes from routine and 
prosperity and that querulous, rebel- 
lious spirit of self-irony which comes 
from long traditions of freedom. In 
short, teacher education programs 
have generally not pointed the way 
to a little piece of the world where 
human needs can still find living 
space consummerate with spirit. 

Although the last thing needed at 
this point of teacher education his- 
tory is more rhetoric on the plight 
of educating teachers, the story 
should nevertheless be told of how 
the Professional Development Pro- 
gram and faculty at Simon Fraser 
University in Vancouver, B.C., have 
undertaken nothing short of develop- 
ing the best teacher-education pro- 
gram in the Americas. The claim that 
the faculty can make is that it has 
thoroughly investigated the teacher- 
education programs across Canada 
and the United States and has found 
them unsatisfactory. They have rec- 
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ognized this as fact and have shown 
considerable concern over it. The 
concern has led to the development of 
a new model in the preparation of 
teachers whose principal features are: 
1. It fits the student-teacher into 
existing schools throughout the proy- 
ince and aids him in becoming a 
shaper of a better school. 
2. It aims at the production of 
teachers who are experimentalists, 
equipped with sufficient knowledge 
of the research tools to share in sys- 
tematic efforts to improve schools. 
3. It is built around the realization 
that cognitive development, especi- 
ally that associated with the com- 
municative processes, is not only val- 
uable in itself, but is also a principal 
means toward the evolvement of the 
conception of oneself as an efficient 
learner. 
4, It provides a cooperative attack 
on teacher education by a university 
and the local systems, buttressed by 
a variety of academic and other social 
service programs. 

How, then, are teachers prepared? 

Education students at Simon Fraser 
University register first of all in pro- 
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grams in either the Faculties of Arts 
or Science. Here they have an oppor- 
tunity to study with outstanding 
scientists, social scientists and human- 
ists: to learn not only a body of 
information but also the way by 
which new knowledge is generated. 
They are asked to study the common 
springs of imagination which unite 
these various intellectual efforts, re- 
gardless of the specificity of the 
disciplines and regardless of the 
separation which might seem to ob- 
tain between the student’s youth and 
the older persons generating the 
ideas. In other words, good teaching 
must be exemplified in Arts and 
Science. 

Such an approach is based on the 
proposition that the educational re- 
quirements for a teacher are not the 
same as for other professions, with 
their long years of specialized train- 
ing. The development of a teacher 
is accomplished by the enhancement 
of human qualities he will bring to 
the profession. The university seeks, 
accordingly, to develop a love of 
learning, an understanding of people 
and ideas, a grasp of concepts under- 
lying human knowledge, and the 
dynamic forces operating in it. 

The university does not attempt to 
produce teachers, per se, but rather 
educated human beings who have 
acquired, in the process of their ed- 
ucation, the ability to stimulate learn- 
ing in others. Hence, the Professional 
Development Program is preceded by 
the period in the Faculties of Arts or 
Science. The length of this period 
varies according to the certification 
level to be achieved. Elementary B 
certification requires three semesters 
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in Arts or Science before admission to 
Professional Development; the Ele- 
mentary A Certificate requires four 
semesters; the Professional Certificate 
requires seven semesters, while the 
Professional Basic Certificate requires 
the full degree program of eight 
semesters. 

Studies in Arts and Science will be 
supplemented by two courses in 
Education which are offered as elec- 
tives for undergraduates in all 
Faculties. These courses focus on 
theory of education and on critical 
assessments of education in society. 
The courses cut across departmental 
lines and become not only the base 
for those who will later teach but also 
the focus for all students to gain a 
synoptic view of studies. 

The Professional Development Pro- 
gram is divided into two stages cover- 
ing three semesters. Stage I, which 
takes up one semester, is divided into 
two eight-week periods: an Introduc- 
tion Period which is in the schools 
and a Reading Period at the Univer- 
sity. Stage II covers two semesters: 
sixteen weeks in the schools, and 
sixteen weeks on campus. The fol- 
lowing is a brief explanation of each 
stage. 

Stage I—Introduction Period 

Here, Education students are 
placed immediately in a classroom 
situation. A quick reading is thus 
obtained on the student’s potential 
as a future teacher. Students discover 
quickly if they have the intellectual, 
emotional, and physical resources 
which the profession demands. Also, 
leaming how to teach appears to 
occur more quickly and thoroughly 
when the student teachers are “under 


fire.” Lesson preparation is meaning- 
ful and realistic when the lesson is to 
be delivered the next morning. 
Theories about the learning process 
and teaching procedures have a defi- 
nite significance when they are dis- 
covered and immediately applied in 
the classroom. 

Students are assigned in teams of 
four to a skilled and experienced 
teacher, designated as an Associate 
in Education. The Associate is 
viewed for this eight-week period as 
a member of the Education Faculty 
of Simon Fraser University and takes 
the principal responsibility for the 
students. They receive an honorarium 
from the university for shouldering 
the very demanding task of teaching, 
counselling and supervising the four 
student teachers, and are assisted 
extensively by university faculty. 

Such a team provides the context 
for observing, for planning, and for 
the evaluation of each of the mem- 
bers’ efforts. It searches out and 
utilizes individual talents; it provides 
for much emotional support; it gives, 
for those who are ready to move 
ahead, the opportunity to advance as 
quickly as they can manage, and for 
those who need a longer period of 
time to ready themselves, it provides 
a gradual progression into teaching. 
The team, finally, gives scope for 
extensions beyond the boundaries of 
classroom walls, across departments 
or into other specialized teaching 
areas. The team, in effect, embraces 
phenomenologically not only the 
teachers but also the pupils, the entire 
school and even the community into 
an increasingly closer communion of 
learners. 


Stage I—Reading Period 

This eight-week period, the last 
half of the first semester, features in- 
tensive study of professional literature 
and intensive exposure to the wide 
variety of teaching materials which 
are now available. In self-study and 
seminars the students undertake de- 
tailed planning for their teaching 
careers. Having experienced the 
procedures of a specific school and 
classroom, they test and evaluate this 
experience against the best and most 
recent educational thought. They 
also participate in special studies on 
the teaching techniques for the age 
levels which are their specific in- 
terests. 

During this period, the Faculty of 
Education assumes responsibility for 
the students’ growth. It is a responsi- 
bility, however, which is shared 
throughout the university and with 
experts in education from many 
sources. 


Stage II 

In this stage, an equal amount of 
time is given to school and univer- 
sity study. During students’ time in 
the schools, they will enter a team 
context which has been altered from 
that experienced in Stage I. They 
will work with a teacher who be- 
comes, for a time, a team leader. This 
is a team in which other teachers, 
principals, and supervisors in the 
school system will join. The team is 
less rigidly organized than in the 
first stage but is aimed primarily at 
expanding the perspectives which a 
young teacher must take up. Further, 
the very presence of an individual 
who has moved through the first 
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stage, gives scope for other persons 
in the school to come together to 
share in the planning and evaluation 
of pupils’ learning. 

This arrangement has been called 
in some other programs an “intern- 
ship plan.” There are some reserva- 
tions on the use of this term. In the 
first instance, the teaching profession, 
does not need to hang on the coat- 
tails of any other profession in order 
to gain a respectability. Further, the 
type of relationship which must be 
established during this phase must 
represent something more than is 
common in the training of a medical 
doctor during his internship period. 
This is the time when over a sixteen- 
week period, the person who will 
later teach has an opportunity to test 
hypotheses under careful supervision, 
and to explore and develop concrete 
and specific plans that are unique to 
his own personality. The opportunity 
to work in a real situation will give 
the solid groundwork upon which 
continuing professional growth can 
be mounted. 

The second part of Stage II re- 
quires a return to the university. No 
courses are prescribed in this stage. 
Instead, a student is asked to select 
from any program offered at the uni- 
versity those that are relevant to his 
professional role. In this stage, the 
various principles of learning which 
were exemplified before come into 
sharp focus. The student can pick up 
those courses which he may require 
to update his understanding of con- 
tent. Assumptions which he may 
have made about what he was to 
teach have now been recast through 
his experience in the schools and he 
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has an opportunity to return again 
to those areas which he feels strongly 
he most needs to know. Further he 
can take up studies that will provide 
for additional strength in areas in 
which he may find himself uncom- 
fortable through lack of knowledge. 
It is a time in which specialization 
can occur, arising from interests that 
are now becoming specific through 
experience, or to extend his area of 
specialization with a view to post- 
graduate studies. Opportunities are 
available as well for taking up a pro- 
gram which he always wished to 
pursue, but because of timetable re- 
strictions he had heretofore been 
unable to manage. 

In effect, Stage II is a period of 
reflection—a time for further exten- 
sions of professional confidence—but 
of most importance it is the period 
when a springboard is developed for 
continuing growth as a professional 
being. What the program seeks is 
the emergence of an all-consuming 
attitude that the degree or the certif- 
icate will not become the death knell 
to further learning. 

It is hoped that such a program 
will develop outstanding teachers. 
Also it is hoped that schools and 
universities will be able to work more 
intensively in finding solutions to 
some very difficult educational prob- 
‘lems, both in the present and in the 
future. As the program progresses, 
it must become apparent that the 
university is not using the schools 
merely as a training ground for its 
teachers, but rather that the univer- 
sity is working with the schools to 
improve the quality of education 
from its beginning to its end. 


Miguel 


De Unamuno’s 


Quest for 
Fulfillment 


There is a vital message to be 
heard from Miguel de Unamuno in 
relation to the theme of human ful- 
fillment. First, “human” does not 
mean “humanity” in Unamuno. It is 
not an abstract noun. It is rather a 
concrete individual, a man of flesh 
and bones who is born, suffers, and 
above all dies; who eats, and drinks, 
and plays, and sleeps, and thinks, and 
wants.’ Second, “fulfillment” is to be 
understood more as a quest than as a 
finding, more as a journey than as an 
arrival, more as longing than as pos- 
session. Fulfillment has meaning only 
as it is centered in man, its subject. 
Cut off altogether from man it be- 
comes an island floating in the air, 
and its study is nothing but an empty 
analysis of trivia in the sterile king- 
dom of reason. 

Unamuno does not offer a philos- 
ophy of fulfillment. He rather pre- 
sents his own agonic search. We 
are asked to live with him his quest 
for fulfillment just as he _ lived 
Spinoza’s, Pascal’s, and Kierkegaard’s. 
As this quest tragically unfolds in 
poems, novels, essays, and philosoph- 
ical works, six distinct dimensions 
come into focus: (1) the dimension 
of essence; (2) the dimension of 
craving; (3) the dimension of dread; 
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(4) the dimension of irrationality; 
(5) the dimension of agony; and (6) 
the dimension of activity. 


The Dimension of Essence 


Before man quests he must be. 
Descartes’ famous “Cogito ergo sum” 
changes around in Unamuno to “Sum 
ergo cogito.” I am... therefore I 
search, I struggle, I quest the fulfill- 
ment of whatever I am.* Man’s 
essence, thus, becomes the sufficient 
reason why man quests. Fulfillment 
denotes an essential, not a contingent 
or capricious need. The reason why 
man searches for fulfillment is the 
ultimate explanation of what man is. 
Unamuno finds the description of 
man’s essence in the formal and 
austere propositions of the Ethics of 
Spinoza. The first proposition is that 
everything, as it is in itself, endeav- 
ours to persist in its own being.* The 
second proposition states that the 
endeavours through which everything 
struggles to persist in its own being is 
the actual essence of the thing itself.’ 
The third proposition declares that 
the endeavour through which each 
thing struggles to persist involves un- 
limited time.’ 

Substantial implications are im- 
mediately apparent. Says Unamuno: 
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“the essence of every man who is 
man is nothing but the endeavour, the 
effort which he makes to continue to 
be a man, not to die.” If such en- 
deavour involves unlimited time as 
Spinoza concedes, then man wishes 
always never to die, and this long- 
ing is his actual essence. Unamuno’s 
quest for fulfillment is man’s quest to 
satisfy the desire never to die. No 
other quest is ontologically meaning- 
ful. As long as Unamuno is man, he 
cannot but search and struggle for 
non-death. Fulfillment in the sense 
of final possession of the desired ob- 
ject is not man’s essence since man 
already is while struggling for posses- 
sion. Unamuno’s quest for fulfill- 
ment, the problem of our individual 
and personal destiny is “the only real 
vital problem, the problem that 
strikes at the very root of our being.” 


The Dimension of Craving 


Unamuno’s man is a “craving” 
animal, just as Aristotle’s man is a 
political animal, and Augustine’s man 
is a child of grace. I am is synony- 
mous to I crave. Man continually 
craves as long as he is man, and in 
accordance to the basic ontological 
need of his essence. He craves for 
knowledge and for immortality, or 
rather, he craves to know that he will 
not totally die. Unamuno heartily 
concurs with Aristotle that all men 
naturally desire to know. But know- 
ing the truth for the sake of knowing 
the truth is simply inhuman to 
Unamuno.” Man does not live so that 
he can philosophize. He rather 
philosophizes in order to live. Man 
craves to know so that he will have a 
fighting chance in front of the only 
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real problematic of his existence. It 
is not the possession of eternal knowl- 
edge that marks man’s essence but 
the craving itself. 

Man thirsts for eternal life. “Eter- 
nity, eternity—says Unamuno—that is 
the supreme desire.” Man wishes to 
be, to be forever, to be without end- 
ing. The eternal becomes the real. 
Not to be forever is to be not at all. 
Without immortality no _ possible 
existential meaning to man’s life can 
be found. If man is to return to the 
nothingness from which he came, 
then we are nothing but ghosts, and 
humanity is a fatidical procession of 
shadows dreadfully marching from 
nothingness to nothingness.” Man 
craves for immortality because he has 
to. He cannot help but crave. His 
very essence endeavours to persist in 
its own being. 


The Dimension of Dread 


Unamuno dreads time as man’s 
relentless enemy. Time is to 
Unamuno a terrible mystery, an in- 
exorable tyrant. At times Unamuno 
feels that his heart seems to have 
turned into an hourglass, and he is 
overcome by the feeling that every- 
thing escapes through his fingers, that 
his future slowly and gradually di- 
minishes, that his childhood vanishes, 
that old age approaches and with it 
the mist of death. Life is but a 
second-by-second dying, a constant 
stepping into a river that never re- 
mains the same. How dreadful it is 
to hopelessly wish to set the time 
back, to hope for the miracle of the 
waters turning upstream. 

The fateful passing of time brings 
Unamuno face to face with death. As 


the end of an empirical existence 
death is a dreadful and unjust event. 
As the cessation of a transcendent and 
eternal existence; it is an absurdity, 
a negation of man’s very essence, 
since it denotes ceasing to exist. As 
early as 1890 Unamuno mentions how 
dreadful it is to face the image of 
death. In his novel Mist the main 
character, August Pérez, talking with 
his dog, shudders as he gazes at the 
fateful entrance where death will 
soon appear. In another novel, Peace 
in War, Dona Micaela on her death- 
bed was terrorized at the sound of 
her own heavy breathing and her in- 
ability to articulate the words of fare- 
well so clearly defined in her mind. 
Another character, Don Miguel, at 
the very moment of death felt the 
chill of being alone, slowly slipping 
in the immensity of the sea. As if 
afraid of what his characters are 
going through Unamuno cries: “I do 
not wish to die, no, I do not wish to 
die, and I do not wish to wish it.” 

Just as Unamuno dreads time and 
death, he also dreads nothingness as 
the ultimate negation of his essence, 
the destruction of man’s self-realiza- 
tion, and the cessation of his 
conscious, personal, and concrete im- 
mortality. Unamuno dreads nothing- 
ness as the supreme ontological sin, 
the final absurdity of a meaningless 
existence. 

Being someone else from what he is 
now is just as dreadful to Unamuno 
as not being at all. To ask man to 
change in such a manner that the 
unity and continuity of his person be 
broken is anathema. Unamuno 
dreads any change that conspires to 
destroy man. “To me—he says—the 


becoming other than I am, the break- 
ing of the unity and continuity of my 
life, is to cease to be who I am, that 
is to say, it is simply to cease to be. 
And that, no! Anything rather than 
that!”™ 


The Dimension of Irrationality 


Man’s quest for fulfillment moves 
in the dimension of the irrational, 
the super-rational, the infra-rational, 
or, if preferred, the anti-rational. No 
form of rationalism or science can 
prove that man will live forever. The 
only real: problematic of man’s exis- 
tence falls beyond the self-imposed 
limits of scientific demonstration. 
“There is noway—says Unamuno—of 
proving the immortality of the 
soul.”** No matter how hard we try 
to rationalize immortality “it is al- 
ways found that reason confronts our 
longing for personal immortality and 
contradicts it.” Such is the nature 
of man’s quest for fulfillment. While 
man’s heart and essence demand im- 
mortality, his head does not know 
how to go about proving it. Our 
attempt to convert immortality into 
a truth object, to give it a rational 
dimension, is a failure. Epistemology 
cannot be a trustworthy agent of 
man’s fulfillment.” 


The Dimension of Agony 


Unamuno’s quest for fulfillment is 
a continuous effort, a violent contest, 
an intense struggle. Man’s agony is 
that with which he struggles. His 
anguish is that by which he is con- 
stantly crushed. Unamuno’s agony 
takes place in the depths of the abyss 
of man’s essence, in the no-man’s 
land where the finite and the infinite 
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meet.’ It is the struggle between life 
and death, between the craving for 
immortality and the craving to know 
that he will be immortal, between 
faith and reason. Agony represents 
the continuous reconquering of man’s 
being against the menace of non- 
being. It is man’s fight against 
ceasing to exist. 


Man cannot be the passive spec- 
tator that watches the aqdén. Man is 
the aqon. There is not a moment of 
his existence without struggle. The 
war is not between two foreign 
enemies, it is rather a civil war be- 
tween two bands of the same repub- 
lic. There is the intimate connection 
present among those who struggle in 
the physical world to survive. It is 
not possible to get rid of either con- 
testant. Both the craving for im- 
mortality and the desire to know are 
man’s essence. There can be no full- 
ness of life except for those who 
readily admit being participants.” 
There can be no peace unless it is 
found in war itself. Man must die in 
order to live, and must doubt in order 
to believe. The agony in the quest for 
fulfillment is man’s reality. No con- 
flict means ceasing to exist. 


Agony is a basic dimension of 
man’s essence. It is there and we 
must face it, accept it, and learn to 
live with it. Man must also learn to 
use this agony as the only means and 
foundation for a vigorous life, mean- 
ingful ethical principles, esthetic 
ideals, and a deeply felt religion. It 
is at the bottom of the agonic abyss 
where motives for action must be 
found. Here lies the conditions for 
man’s spiritual life. 
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The Dimension of Activity 


The most human and _ ultimate 
manifestation of man’s agony is 
action. Action becomes in Unamuno 
the only substitute for intellectual 
certainty. Unable to obtain help from 
reason or science in order to solve the 
struggle between craving and reason, 
Unamuno turns to action and finds 
in action the moral proof for immor- 
tality. “Act so—he formulates—that 
in your own judgment and in the 
judgment of others you may merit 
eternity, act so that you may become 
irreplaceable, act so that you may not 
merit death.”” If it is nothingness 
that awaits man, then “let us so act 
that it shall be an unjust fate.”* To 
Unamuno, no firmer basis of conduct 
can be found. If our reason cannot 
prove that we are immortal, our 
actions can demand it. We can black- 
mail God into immortality. If our 
lives are only dreams, then let us act 
rightly while we dream, for, as 
Calderén de la Barca, beautifully 
said, “good deeds are not lost, though 
they be wrought in dreams.” 

Unamuno’s quest for fulfillment 
never ends. It reaches an impene- 
trable wall: agony, struggle between 
craving and reason. But it climbs 
over it through action. As man gives 
much of himself, as he exceeds him- 
self and gives himself to others, he 
will, at the end, receive himself back. 
And that is fulfillment. 
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A “Blue Chip” 
Teaching Unit 


It may well be that we are in- 
debted to the Soviet Union for the 
launching of one of the most massive 
educational aid programs this country 
has ever known. Shortly after the 
first Sputnik was placed in orbit 
around the earth, Congress passed 
the National Defense Education Act 
and, in the decade since its enact- 
ment, this piece of legislation has 
enabled many schools to improve the 
science training of our youth. 

Though the NDEA constituted a 
“crash program” for the sciences and 
mathematics it did produce some 
ancillary results for other academic 
disciplines. The group most aware of 
the rapid dislocations which come in 
the wake of scientific advances is the 
social scientists. Of all the social 
sciences, Economics is the most un- 
derdeveloped area of the high school 
curriculum. While I would not be 
radical enough to propose that every 
high school offer course work in 
economics, I would certainly urge 
that every high school include a 
meaningful unit on economic educa- 
tion in their social studies classes and 
that the focal point of this unit be the 
stock market. 

For sometime I have been. con- 
cerned over the 
school student’s apparent lack of un- 
derstanding of the stock market and 
the world of investing. Even the 
simplest terms in the investment jar- 
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American high 
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gon are usually confusing to many 
high school students. Our economic 
system is often defended with such 
trite expressions as, “we have the 
highest standard of living in the 
world,” or “our freedom of enterprise 
gives us the right to work at any job 
we choose.” High school students 
who can merely present well-worn 
cliches (often of doubtful validity), 
which are the product of memoriza- 
tion rather than of reflective thinking, 
will not fare well in defending our 
capitalistic system against other 
economic systems. 

One of the most important things 
we can teach students who intend to 
terminate their education with attain- 
ment of age sixteen or the completion 
of high school, is an understanding of 
our economic system. Traditional 
social. studies instruction is evolu- 
tionary and begins with the home. 
From here: it gradually spreads to 
the community, the city, county and 
state, and finally the nation, with the 
major emphasis always on growth. 
High school students should become 
more involved in the economic life of 
America; this can best be accom- 
plished by having them purchase a 
share of stock and becoming a “capi- 
talist.” 

This certainly isn’t an unique idea, 
it is being practiced in several schools 
throughout the country. The New 
York Stock Exchange is keenly inter- 


ested in the project and employs a 
full-time educational consultant to 
assist teachers whenever possible. In 
addition, they publish a series of 
booklets, You And The Investment 
World, which is an excellent supple- 
ment to textbook material. 


A project of this sort must begin 
with the teacher and an adviser. 
Nearly every community has a broker 
or a securities dealer who is associ- 
ated with a brokerage firm in a larger 
city. These men and the firms they 
represent are always willing to help 
the schools with personal visits and 
audio-visual presentations. With a 
few hours of preparation the teacher 
and adviser can lay the foundation 
for an extremely exciting and worth- 
while teaching unit. 


At this time it would seem prudent 
to set forth several guidelines which 
should be adhered to: 


1. The main objective of a stock-pur- 
chase project should be educational. 
No promise of profit should be 
made to the students. 


2. Conversely, there is an element of 
risk inherent in any investment and 
a loss is not impossible. As a mat- 
ter of fact, considering the cost in- 
volved in buying and disposing of 
small amounts of stock, and the 
fact that it will be held for such 
a short time, a loss might be ex- 
pected. This possibility could be 
used as a valuable lesson. 


3. Monetary participation in the proj- 
ect should be on a voluntary basis. 
Whether a_ student contributes 
money to the stock purchase or not, 
he will profit from the experience 
and be able to participate in other 
phases of the project. 


4, The amount of money to be in- 
vested should be determined by 
the students. Judging from past 


experience, I would suggest placing 
a limit on the amount each student 
could invest. If one students gets 
too much control of the stock the 
educational objectives of the unit 
could be seriously impaired. 


5. Competition between the classes 
should be kept to a minimum as 
this also could overshadow the ob- 
jectives of the unit. 


6. Near the close of the school year 
the stock should be sold and the 
money received pro-rated among 
the participating members of the 
class. 


Newspapers play a vital role in this 
unit and the class should never be at 
a loss for financial news. Most school 
libraries subscribe to several news- 
papers and every student has access 
to a paper in his own or a friend’s 
home. Obviously, in order to be of 
value, the newspaper must contain 
financial news and the stock market 
quotations. Some classes may elect to 
take a special six-month subscription 
to The Wall Street Journal. I have 
found that once the stock is actually 
purchased students will by-pass even 
the sports section and comic pages to 
see what the market is doing. 

The actual classroom phase of the 
unit begins with a discussion of 
capital as a tool used to produce 
goods. Capital is not necessarily 
money, it may take the form of a 
factory, a truck, or even a farm. 
Money is a medium which may be 
used to purchase these tools. The 
sources of capital and the methods 
used by corporations to obtain capital 
should be fully covered in this dis- 
cussion. 

Following the discussion of capital, 
the teacher and adviser introduce the 
financial pages of the newspaper and 
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explain how to read stock market 
quotations. This lesson should evolve 
around these questions: 


1. Who can purchase stock? 

2. What determines the price of stock? 

3. How does a stock exchange func- 
tion? 

4. Why do corporations offer stock for 
sale to the public? 

5. How are those events described on 
page one of the newspaper re- 
flected in the financial pages? 


As soon as the students possess the 
vocabulary of the investment world 
and understand its basic concepts, 
they should elect “student brokers.” 
These brokers will hold a series of 
meetings with the teacher and the 
adviser to discuss the salient features 
of various stocks. After narrowing 
their possibilities to seven or eight 
stocks, which they consider good in- 
vestments, the student brokers report 
to their class on the progress which 
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has been made. After questioning the 
brokers and making known their 
arguments for and against the various 
stocks the class members vote for 
their preference. Certificates of own- 
ership can be drawn-up and _ pre- 
sented to those students who 
participate in the project. 

As social studies teachers we 
should be concerned with teaching 
about economic as well as political 
democracy and pointing up the op- 
portunities which exist under our 
system of free enterprise. A project 
of this type can be utilized in most 
high school social studies classes and 
perhaps with certain junior high 
groups as well. Teachers can perform 
an invaluable service to students by 
introducing them to the remote and 
often mysterious world of the stock 
market and providing a philosophical 
and operational understanding of our 
country’s economic system. 


The Take-Home 


Examination 


The hypothesis as postulated here 
is that advanced college level class 
hours devoted to examination ses- 
sions is largely wasted time and that 
a more sophisticated series of related 
questions given to the student with 
a specified time limit for completion 
may serve the following purposes: 


(1) Conservation of classroom time. 

(2) Extended involvement of the stu- 
dent with the course materials. 

(3) Projection of more complete and 
regulative study habits. 

(4) Use of the answers to the ques- 
tions as sources of classroom 
discussion. 


Actually, depending on the nature 
of the subject matter, such “take- 
home” examinations may also serve 
the purpose of course outline or 
syllabus. There are, it should not be 
denied, certain short-comings inher- 
ent in this technique. At the outset, 
the instructor may anticipate such 
questions as: 


(1) Will this enable me to evaluate 
the performance of my students? 

(2) Will the differentiation as to 
grading be remarkably different 
from that of a regular examina- 
tion? 

(3) Isn’t this just a lot of organized 
copy of the notes, text, and out- 
side reading materials? 

(4) Will the student learn as much 
by means of this technique as 
from the more accustomed pat- 
tern? 


Both positive and negative charac- 
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teristics are presented above. It ap- 
pears, then, that if the diffusion and 
understanding of knowledge is the 
ultimate goal of higher education that 
there will be more evidence to favor 
than to negate the use of this method 
of examination. The goal of all in- 
struction is the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. What we are concerned with 
are the methods to achieve this end. 

How do the students feel? Do they 
welcome the opportunity to relax 
while studying? Do they fear this 
type of examination? Do they feel 
as though they are “cheating” even if 
they collaborate or use the “buddy 
system’? Most of these questions 
have been answered by the students 
in a positive manner. They enjoy this 
type of examination. They actually 
feel that learning is a pleasure. Most 
important of all, they are able to or- 
ganize themselves more adequately 
for an attack on their notes and text- 
books. 

Two factors of prime importance 
are noted as constituent characteris- 
tics of the take-home examination: 


(1) elongated time-span 

(2) responsibility 
The first of these may be equivalent 
to the amount of time’spent in prepa- 
ration for a conventional examination. 
Luck, as a factor of being given 
questions which are more familiar 
than others, is ruled out of the take- 
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home type of examination. In all 
probability, more time will be spent 
on the take-home test than would 
otherwise be the case. Students have 
estimated that they spend up to six 
or eight hours in completing the exam 
in question. For the more conven- 
tional type of college test the estimate 
would be approximately half of this 
time-span. 


Obligation to do one’s best during 
the time allowed for the examination 
is also quite different from the more 
conventional examinations. The stu- 
dent cannot say, “I didn’t have time 
to finish” or “I couldn’t think of who 
said it and in what book.” Conse- 
quently, this invites a new challenge, 
a new experience, and it is accepted 
in a positive way. Mediocre students 
may excel in this type of testing and 
for several reasons. 


What the instructor experiences 
here, then, is a “new attitude” towards 
learning, one which incorporates mo- 
tivation or desire for knowledge along 
with the innate ability or intelligence 
of the individual. It may be stated 
that this may be a new learning ex- 
perience for both student and instruc- 
tor. 


Is this not a sham, some may ask? 
Is this not a waste of time? What 
are the logical bases for differential 
evaluation of the students? Can such 
examinations be “scored” adequately? 
Can we expect to find a range of 
scores from high to low which may 
be transposed into letter grades? 


First of all, the “take-home” ex- 
amination is no more a sham than any 
other ‘type of examination. How do 
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we ever know what the student 
knows? Would not some instructors 
be more prone to settle for subjective 
grading anyway? How important are 
first impressions insofar as final grades 
are concerned? Is this value—first 
impressions—what most college in- 
structors eventually return to for final 
evaluation? Actually, educators know 
very little about these matters since 
“grading” is one of the mysterious 
rites of the college instructor and his 
methods, for the most part, go un- 
challenged for the duration of his 
teaching career. 


Differential evaluation is much 
more simple for the “take-home” ex- 
amination than it would be for the 
more conventional type. Here, the 
instructor can “get tough” and for 
good reason since the students have 
access to all of the materials required 
for the course. It may be that the 
student will have to spend some time 
in the library in “researching” for the 
examination. But the chances are that 
this is time that the student should 
have spent in the library anyway. In 
other words, it took the “take-home” 
exam to get the student to use the 
library. The instructor also has the 
option of grading down for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


(1) Copy of material without refer- 
ence or quotations. 


(2) Not using one’s own words in 
evaluating the material. 

(3) Minimum effort or the “return of 
the class notes.” 


(4) Over-explanation or the use of too 
many examples without drawing 
adequate conclusions. 


(5) Neglect of certain questions and 
. over-specialization in others. 


(6) Sloppy handwriting and _ prefer- 
ence for typing.* 

(7) Identical answers appearing on 
two or three of the examinations. 

(8) Answers to questions which are 
too brief and which may also be 
poorly explained. 


Thus, the mechanics of teaching 
may be oriented away from the 
drudge or the grind and to greater 
explorations in intellectual achieve- 
ment. The student, when freed from 
the toil of memorization and other 
unpleasant aspects of the learning 
process, may begin to grasp the sig- 
nificance of insights, configurations of 
knowledge, comparison techniques, 
and cultural relativity. To overcome 
the “routinization” of the higher 
learning establishment and to replace 
it with experimental designs in learn- 
ing should be the goal of college 
level instruction. The “take-home” 
examination may be one means to the 
achievement of this ideal. 

Some examples of “take-home” type 
examinations. 


Sociology 310 Take Home Examina- 
tion II. (Select 10 out of 11) 


1. Construct an “Ethclass” System 
for Southwest Louisiana. 

2. Differentiate between: assimila- 
tion, acculturation and amalgamation. 

3. What is the meaning of the term 
“core society’? 

4, Contrast the Poles with the 
Italians; how are they alike and how 
are they different? 

5. What is the meaning of the term 


* This may seem arbitrary and unreasona- 
ble but when 20 or 30 papers must be read 
this is a most important consideration which 
should be worked out with members of 
the class. 


“Oriental Problem” in the U.S.A.? 


6. What are some basic characteris- 
tics of “Racism”? 

7. Elaborate on the statement that 
the Irish bridge the gap betwen the 
“Old Immigration” and the “New 
Immigration.” 

8. What were some of the problems 
which confronted the Irish of New 
Orleans? 

9. What are some of the problems of 
Catholic-Protestant relations in the 
U.S.A.? 


10. In what ways may we justify 
calling the French Canadians a Suc- 
cessionist Minority Group? 


11. Definitions: 


1.) Nisei & Issei 
2.) Zaduszki 

ee Paddys 

.) Anti-Semite 

Ee GisiN@and) GLC. 

.) Stereotype 

.) “Louisiana Tigers” 

.) “Digger Gangs” 

.) Three variables of “Ethclass” 
10.) Ideology of Segregation 


SOODNA TA wt 


Sociology 310 Take-Home 
Examination III. 
1. Discuss “ethnic intolerance” as 
described by Bettelheim and Jano- 
witz. 
2. Briefly outline one of the follow- 
ing articles: 
a) Beereman, “Caste in India and 
the U.S.” 
b) Lieberson, “Ethnic Groups 
and the Practice of Medicine” 
c) Lohman and Reitzes, “Note 
on Race Relations in Mass 
Society” 
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d) Davis, “Caste, Economy, and 
Violence” 

e) Kornhauser, “The Negro Un- 
ion Official: A Study of 
Sponsorship and Control” 

3. Why is Anti-Semitism viewed as 
the classic prejudice? 
4, Discuss some highlights of the 


Race Relations Movement in the 
Us.A. 

5. Discuss the problem of Negro 
leadership. 


6. How do Jews and Negroes com- 
pare from the point of view of ethnic 
origins, cultural pluralism, and  as- 
similation into the main-stream of the 
dominant society? 

7. What contributions have been 
made by the following? 

a) W. E. B. DuBois 

) Booker T. Washington 
) Marcus Garvey 

) A. Philip Randolph 
e) Martin Luther King 

8. Why is the Negro family some- 
times called matriarchal? 

9. What are some basic character- 
istics of race riots? 

10. What have you learned from your 
research in this course which you feel 
is important? 

11. What have you learned from this 
course in general, and has your atti- 
tude changed with regard to minority 
groups and race relations? 


b 
c 
d 


Take Home Examination II, 
Sociology 395 (answer 10 out of 11) 


1. Discuss the American Labor 
Movement from the point of view of 
leadership, ideology, European influ- 
ences, status and class consciousness. 

2. What are some basic character- 
istics of Volkish ideology? 
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3. Contrast Nassar with Ben Gurion; 
are these charismatic leaders? 

4, How does British Socialism differ 
from Russian Communism? 

5. What is meant by the concept of 
“Working-class authoritarianism”? 

6. Define “fascism”; describe three 
examples. 

7. Discuss the important characteris- 
tics of Zionism as a social movement. 

8. Contrast “Apartheid” of South 
Africa with “Segregation” in the 
South (U.S.A.). 

9. Essentially, what are the major 
contributions of Karl Marx and Max 
Weber to Political Sociology? 

a.) How do they differ? 

b.) How are they alike? 
10. Discuss the place of “elites” in 
the theory of Political Sociology. 
What type of elites do we find in the 
U.o.4.0 
11. Definitions: 

1.) Leninism 
2.) Class Struggle 
3.) Passive Resistance 
4.) Bureaucracy 
5.) Knights of Labor 

Sociology 395 

Take-Home Examination III. 


1, Discuss the methods of political 
ecology as defined by Heberle. 

2. Discuss the problems of class and 
statuses as developed by Runciman. 

3. What are the essential character- 
istics of nationalism? 

4. How is the “sociology of knowl- 
edge” useful in the interpretation of 
political, religious, or scientific dog- 
ma? 

5. Discuss the important aspects of 
totalitarianism. 


9. Discuss the differences between 
European and American political 
parties. 

10. Discuss the ideology, leadership, 
tactics, and “mass appeal” of the Nazi 


6. What political parties in Italy 
may be said to be related to the old 
fascist social order? 

7. Discuss the following as charis- 
matic leaders: 


a) Hitler Party. 
b) Mussolini 11. What do the following concepts 
c) Tito oa for political sociology? 
; “Garrison State” 
. Sal b) Third World” 
fpeGanlle c) “Shirtless Ones” 
d) “Stab-In-The-Back” 
g) oo e) “Pressure Group” 
h) President Johnson f) “New Deal” 
i) Peron g) “KPOe” 
j) Ghandi h) “Communism” 
8. What role does the intelligentsia i) “Popular Front” 
play in nationalistic mass movements? j) “Social Democrats” 
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Tomorrow's 
Teacher: 


New Role? 


Modern technological advances in 
education have confronted the 
teacher with a vast array of potential 
instructional activities. And this is 
just the beginning! Recent federal 
legislation providing for additional 
funds in education has stimulated 
many industrial concerns to enter the 
education market." A number of 
mergers among publishing companies 
and electronics firms have been 
prompted by this situation. No doubt 
this combination of educational 
“hardware” and “software” will make 
an unprecedented impact on the 
classroom of the future, but we can 
only speculate as to how it will affect 
the role of the classroom teacher. 

Computer technology promises to 
revolutionize the administration of 
schools as well as to perform many 
of the less “human” functions of the 
teacher. A few professional leaders 
have even predicted that the com- 
puter console will make the classroom 
obsolete.” They contend that each 
home of the future will have its own 
computerized “learning center” and 
imply that the school will become 
antiquated. This point of view tends 
to ignore many of the most important 
instructional objectives of the average 
classroom teacher which cannot pos- 
sibly be programmed into the com- 
puter. What about the social 
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development of the youngster? How 
can an individual, in the company of 
a cathode ray tube, learn to work 
cooperatively and productively with 
other human beings? Can program- 
mers effectively deal with such affec- 
tive behaviors as attitudes, values, and 
appreciations? The construction of 
programs which produce learning at 
the knowledge and comprehension 
levels (in terms of Bloom’s taxonomy’) 
takes considerable skill, but the de- 
velopment of such intellectual skills 
as analysis, synthesis, and evaluation 
will take imaginative and creative 
individuals. 

Granted that computers and var- 
ious other kinds of hardware will find 
their way into tomorrow’s classrooms, 
what should be the role of the teach- 
er? In the opinion of this writer, the 
major role of the teacher will be the 
same as it always has been or should 
have been—but far more stimulating 
and challenging. The main function 
of the teacher will continue to be the 
process of selecting from a repertoire 
of methods, media, and materials, 
those that in his judgment best match 
the needs and interests of his stu- 
dents. 

Formerly the teacher had to choose 
a textbook and possibly a list of films 
and/or filmstrips. The teacher of 
tomorrow will have a host of media 


literally at his fingertips. A button or 
dial will summon electronic genies 
from far off places. An electronically 
operated instructional materials 
center may serve hundreds of class- 
rooms. 

The role of the teacher is now 
rapidly shifting from that of a per- 
former or presenter of subject matter 
to that of an educational designer or 
programmer. Outstanding, well illus- 
trated lectures may be “canned” on 
videotape and stored for future use. 
The presentation function of the 
teacher will gradually be assumed by 
libraries of instructional films and 
videotapes. 

A good teacher or preferably a 
team of teachers must do the same 
critical thinking that one would do 
if he were writing a program either 
for a computer or for a more simpli- 
fied teaching machine. That is, he 
(or they) must state the objectives of 
instruction in very specific terms as 
behavioral outcomes including be- 
haviors in the effective as well as 
cognitive areas. These goals should 
be sufficiently specific and measurable 
that they may serve as functional 
criteria for the selection of instruc- 
tional activities and at the same time 
serve as yardsticks by which student 
progress may be measured. 

If adequate resource units or cur- 
riculum guides have been prepared in 
advance, a large store of media, ma- 
terials, and activities will be available 
from which can be selected those 
that are most appropriate to the needs 
and interests of a particular group of 
students. Decisions will have to be 
made relative to those tasks that may 
be accomplished better by machines 


(films, videotapes, teaching machines, 
computers, etc.) and those which may 
be more effectively executed by 
teachers or students themselves with- 
out the aid of mechanical devices. 
The “old-fashioned” lecture may still 
be the most adequate way of achiev- 
ing certain kinds of objectives. For 
other types of goals, small group dis- 
cussions appear to be the most appro- 
priate mode of attainment and 
progressive schools are adopting 
modular schedules with built-in pro- 
visions for this kind of activity. Many 
schools are adopting programs which 
make the learner more responsible 
for his own achievement. Indepen- 
dent study plans, emphasis on learn- 
ing by discovery in the laboratory, 
self-directed learning projects, and in- 
quiry training are good examples. 

The teacher's role will then become 
more one of decision making relative 
to many alternative patterns of in- 
struction. These decisions will be 
based on knowledge of his own com- 
petencies, the availability of re- 
sources, and needs of the pupils for 
whom he is responsible. 

Decision making of the kind we are 
suggesting here is extremely complex 
and requires a substantial amount of 
time. Elementary and_ secondary 
school teachers at present have very 
little time available to them for this 
purpose. Our lock-step secondary 
school program, with its classes of 30 
pupils meeting 50 minutes per day 
for 5 days per week, ties the teacher 
down and gives him very little time 
for creative thinking about the cur- 
riculum. 

Fortunately a few schools are in- 
novating programs which will help 
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alleviate this situation. Modular 
scheduling coupled with independent 
study, large group presentations, and 
small group discussions help to free 
the teacher of a portion of his “sched- 
uled” time. Another promising move- 
ment on the educational scene is the 
practice of providing teachers with 
summer employment in curriculum 
development. Here is an opportunity 
for teams of teachers in an academic 
discipline to concentrate their full 
energies for an extended period of 
time on curricular programs designed 
to meet local needs. 

Usually these studies take the form 
of curriculum guides or resource units 
which consist of suggested behavioral 
outcomes or goals; alternative instruc- 
tional activities, materials, and media; 
and possible patterns of evaluating 
the degree to which the goals are be- 
ing achieved. 

Not only does this practice benefit 
the teacher in terms of providing 
summer employment and the de- 
velopment of teaching materials, but 
it could contribute toward continuity 
and articulation among grade levels 
and subject matter departments. 

Another promising practice is that 
of many progressive schools: employ- 
ing clerks and other para-professional 
personnel to take over some of the 
routine tasks of the teacher, thus free- 
ing more of his time for strategic 
planning. 

Teaching is a very complex activity 
with a multitude of variables to be 
considered. Decisions pertaining to 
instructional plans are too important 
to be made spontaneously or hap- 
hazardly. The average teacher caught 
up in a maze of activity simply does 
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not have the time necessary to devote 
to this crucial task. School adminis- 
trators and school boards should seek 
every opportunity to give their 
teachers more time to explore new 
ideas and do some creative thinking 
about their teaching. 

In summary, it is the opinion of 
this writer that the role of the teacher 
in the foreseeable future will not 
change drastically. He will continue 
to have face-to-face contact with 
groups of students although the size 
of these groups will vary considerably 
from small discussion groups to large 
group presentations involving several 
hundred students. The resources 
available to the teacher in the ac- 
complishments of his task, however, 
will change dramatically. There will 
be a rapid acceleration in the de- 
velopment of new “tools of the 
trade.” This development will place 
a heavy burden on our teacher train- 
ing institutions. For example, many 
of our schools who are adopting 
modular scheduling are having dif- 
ficulty finding teachers who are 
skilled in small group dynamics. 
These changes in the patterns and 
modes of instruction will need to be 
more clearly defined. This challenge 
will require the ingenuity and indus- 
try of everyone connected with the 
educational enterprise. 
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Centering On 


The Child 


There is unquestionably some diffi- 
culty in focusing attention on chil- 
dren and relating to them as human 
beings while at the same time con- 
centrating on teaching them subject 
matter. However, conflict need not 
exist when we know what we really 
value. Both the child and the sub- 
ject content are important; it is a 
question of which is more important 
as we bring these two complex things 
together. It may be that the issue 
simply involves the question of 
whether children are vessels for de- 
veloping knowledge or are users of 
knowledge in their quest to live more 
effectively. Regardless of its simplic- 
ity, the way we respond to this ques- 
tion determines, to a large extent, 
how we teach. There is a great deal 
of difference between teaching arith- 
metic and teaching children arith- 
metic. In the first instance the teach- 
er assumes a role as keeper of a 
specific content area and feels re- 
sponsible for maintaining high levels 
of competence in that subject area. 
The greatest pride comes from pro- 
ducing students who really know 
the material. In the second frame of 
reference the teacher attaches prime 
importance to helping students 
achieve more effective ways of living 
in their worlds. 


What is a Human Being? 
The way we arrange our knowl- 
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edge is as important as the knowledge 
itself, and we tend to order our facts 
in terms of some very basic feelings 
we have about human life. Let’s con- 
sider some broad. headings that de- 
scribe different ways in which large 
groups of us look at what a human 
being is. 


First 

One group of us describes man as 
a very complex biochemical machine 
who is a logical extension of the 
animal kingdom. Therefore, what is 
true for other animals is also true 
for man except that man is consider- 
ably more complicated. This group 
attempts to study man’s behavior by 
observing simpler animal forms in 
which the laws of learning and be- 
havior can be more easily under- 
stood. Their goal seems to be a kind 
of scientific human engineering which 
promises to produce “effective” be- 
havior. 

Researchers within this orientation 
have produced some startlingly ef- 
fective teaching aids called programs. 
Consider the following illustration. I 
could, in about two minutes, teach 
you to square any two digit number 
ending in five in your head. You 
might say, “So what?” Well, that’s a 
good question. What you are really 
saying is that that’s not very impor- 
tant to you at this moment. But let’s 
say I offer you ten dollars to learn 
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to do it. Perhaps your interest in 
learning just went up. If I raised it 
to one hundred dollars, you probably 
might volunteer immediately. You 
see, when I control the source of 
what you value and if I choose to 
use those incentives, I can make you 
behave as I wish. In other words, I 
can motivate your behavior when 
you need or want what I have; and 
the needier you are, the more I can 
manipulate you. 

Now let’s look at the classroom. 
Children need what we have in 
many ways. They need our approval. 
They need our understanding. They 
need our help to learn. This puts 
us in a pretty commanding role as 
long as they value what we control. 

The teacher does control the source 
of satisfaction of many of the needs 
of students and is in a powerful posi- 
tion from which she may manipulate 
children until they behave as she 
wishes. The teacher either chooses to 
use her role in this fashion or she 
selects another mode of behavior 
based on a different set of assump- 
tions. 


Second 


Some of us look at man as an 
organism which behaves in keeping 
with his background. This position 
holds that man is determined, and 
that there is little promise in invest- 
ing effort in someone who just does 
not have “it.” When we adopt this 
point of view, we spend a lot of time 
not only diagnosing where the in- 
dividual is but also predicting where 
he can go. If our work with people 
is directly proportioned to how much 
they can benefit from our efforts, we 
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simply must know if they are worth 
1G 

The basic tenet of this position is 
that man is fixed, immutable, un- 
changing, and that some are fortu- 
nate while others simply are not. It 
is deceptively easy to arrive at an 
explanation of a person’s behavior if 
it becomes important to do so. How 
comfortable it is to say that Johnny 
did not learn because nobody in his 
family ever learned to read, or that 
his IQ is low or that his father is an 
alcoholic. Labels dominate this type 
of thinking, and teachers who accept 
this position are usually very inter- 
ested in IQ, achievement, socio- 
economic status or other indicators of 
potential. They want to know what 
to expect from children so they won’t 
demand too much. 


Third 


Some look at man as a changing, 
growing organism who is an open 
energy system until he has had so 
many bad experiences that he closes 
himself to the world in an attempt to 
maintain whatever integrity he has 
left. These people believe that man 
is growth-oriented and will grow as 
long as his basic needs are met. In 
this concept of man, the impetus for 
growth is within the individual, and 
he will develop constructively as long 
as he receives the kind of nourishment 
he needs. 

When children are viewed in this 
manner, their development is seen as 
unpredictable because their curiosity 
leads them in unexpected directions. 
They are constantly experiencing new 
and exciting things which carry them 
to meaningful personal discoveries. 


The teacher who sees her students 
in this manner is constantly amazed 
at their direction and at what emerges 
in them as they search. Her role is 
that of helper, which means she may 
have to get into areas about which 
she knows absolutely nothing. In fact, 
she most certainly will have that 
happen, but it will be exciting if she 
can let herself plunge in. I am re- 
minded of Margaret Mead’s com- 
ment, “Children must be free to go 
down paths whose ends I need not 


know.” 


Comparative Classrooms 

Let’s compare how these different 
views of man affect the classroom. 

A teacher with the first orientation 
is very apt to be on a rigorous sched- 
ule covering the material she knows 
the children will need. She will prob- 
ably be distressed when spontaneous 
things pull them away from the sub- 
ject matter. Often, in answer to a 
question which is not quite on the 
subject she will say, “We'll get to that 
some other time.” Undoubtedly this 
type of teacher behavior squelches 
much curiosity. 

heacruixeOb thes matter, isiy goa. 
Where is this teacher’s commitment? 
Basically she is committed to some 
segment of knowledge which she 
knows will serve these youngsters 
well some time in the future. Her 
reliance is in content and knowledge 
rather than in people. She probably 
feels positively about people who 
know certain things and is disquieted 
by others who do not know them. 

The second orientation creates a 
deadening situation for everyone. The 
teacher “knows” her students after a 


few weeks and will tell you exactly 
what to expect of each of them. She 
often claims that she could have 
given final grades after the first month 
of class and would not have missed 
on any of her students. She is quite 
right, but what she fails to consider 
is whether or not she was the fixed 
performance. 

Teachers with this view are com- 
mitted to perpetuating the system in 
which only the obviously promising 
student is nourished. They take 
solace in normative data and point 
to the “reality” that human traits are 
distributed normally. Their faith is 
in statistics rather than people. They 
fail to understand that each human 
trait is distributed “normally,” and 
each person is both talented and 
handicapped in some way. There is 
no such thing as a person who excels 
in everything . . . even academically. 

The third view of children is a 
disorganized one when compared to 
the first two. Nothing is fixed and 
everything is seen as being in motion. 
This means that people are in motion 
physically as well as psychologically, 
and they are usually given more free- 
dom to circulate throughout the 
school as the need arises. This bor- 
ders on chaos at times, but it is only 
out of some disorder that new and 
creative patterns can emerge. 

The teacher in this situation is not 
so much in control as she is available 
to students when they need her. Her 
role becomes that of orchestrator or 
blender of activities so that one 
child’s search does not interfere un- 
necessarily with another's. Very often 
one activity is not related to another, 
and children are going off in many 
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different directions. Yet, this does not 
mean disorganization in terms of 
meaningful learning. In fact, excited 
people often stimulate each other to 
more learning even though their 
avenues of search are very different. 
When it is appropriate, the teacher 
can meet with the entire class and 
they can share a common activity. 
However, the students’ needs and not 
a pre-established schedule determine 
these meetings. 

This teacher’s commitment is to in- 
dividual people, and she has a belief 
that people want to grow . . . indeed, 
that their nature is to grow. She has 
less faith in a group of important facts 
than she has in people’s ability to 
learn things that are important to 
them when those things are most sig- 
nificant in their lives. She does not 
feel the need to control, but rather 
she has a desire to be of help when 
it's appropriate; and she hopes to 
kindle the fire of curiosity more than 
she strives to monitor what is to be 
learned. She values diversity in her 
students and organizes her classroom 
to foster its usefulness to all students. 


The Individual in Each Setting 


The ultimate question concerns the 
impact of these orientations upon the 
individual students exposed to them. 

In the first orientation the teacher’s 
basic commitment to the subject mat- 
ter mitigates against her concern for 
individual growth along lines other 
than those she chooses. The student 
may well get caught in a battle be- 
tween his urges to investigate new 
areas in new ways and the teacher’s 
struggle to teach him what he ought 
to know from her point of view. The 
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teacher, in this context, may help de- 
velop students who are quite pro- 
ficient in a given area but who are 
very similar in their approaches to the 
subject. This means a good deal of 
conformity at least in terms of the 
processes the students use. 

The student who either cannot 
learn the material or is not interested 
in it as it is presented becomes a 
source of antagonism for the teacher 
who feels that the content is essential 
for effective living. Her material- 
istic feelings for both her subject and 
her students will probably leave her 
uncomfortable with anyone who fails 
to accomplish the expected level of 
competence. The individual student 
who differs will most certainly be 
subjected to pressures to conform. 
This compulsiveness about learning 
the “must know” material will prob- 
ably cause her to label the slow stu- 
dents as failures. An attitude of 
hopelessness about them is communi- 
cated whether it is verbalized or not, 
and this can become a lasting part of 
the students’ feelings about them- 
selves. 

Thus, the individual who does not 
meet the teacher’s expectations is sub- 
jected to the negative experiences 
which come with failure, and even 
those who succeed may do so only 
because they sought to earn the 
teacher’s approval. 

In the second orientation the in- 
dividual student will probably meet 
the teacher’s expectations of him be- 
cause she reminds him of them so 
often. This means that the student’s 
past performances whether measured 
by standardized tests or class grades 
serve as the basis for determining the 


extent of growth in the new situation. 
The messages from the teacher are so 
clear and so consistent that behavioral 
expectancies leave little, if any, room 
for growth. The individual student 
simply does not exist. Only his past 
exists, and the present is bound by 
it. This can only tend to shackle 
forces within the person that are 
pushing him toward more personally 
effective behavior. 

The third orientation is structured 
to encourage the emergence of in- 
dividuality within a context of sound 
living. The entire program is geared 
toward furthering the individual’s 
establishment of his own direction- 
ality, and from this setting uniqueness 
has the opportunity to emerge. Each 
individual most certainly will feel a 
greater sense of worth because his 


own curiosity is important enough to 
serve as the guide for his investiga- 
tions. 


Summary 


How a teacher relates to individ- 
ual students in the classroom is 
very much a function of her view of 
the nature of man and what she 
values most in the learning situation. 
If the student is only the vessel 
through which knowledge flows, then 
he is a servant to that knowledge. If 
he simply fulfills the determinants of 
his life, then he is the slave of his 
past and the factors of fortune. If he 
is a growing, expanding being, then 
he is acting, reacting and changing, 
and his own directionality decides the 
significance of what happens to him 
in the here and now. 
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Staffing of 
Special 
Education 


Classes: 
Critical Needs in New 
Jersey and The Nation 


The current need for Special Edu- 
cation teachers has become critical. 
Because of this manpower shortage, 
new solutions have to be devised. The 
pressing problem of teacher shortages 
in Special Education in the State of 
New Jersey highlights the problem of 
teacher-need that is nationwide. Ac- 
cording to a survey of Special Educa- 
tion programs in New Jersey, 1.84% 
of the total number of children are 
identified as handicapped and are 
served in special education programs.* 
Dunn, using a similar base of cate- 
gories of handicap as in the New Jer- 
sey study, quotes the U. S. Office of 
Education as identifying 6.99% of 
school children as handicapped.’ Thus 
only 26% of the children identified as 
handicapped are currently being 
served in special education programs. 

In New Jersey, as of July 1, 1966, 
it became mandatory for local boards 
of education to provide educational 
services for most categories of handi- 
capped children.* While the State 
Department of Education provides 
some fiscal coverage, local boards still 
have to provide up to 50% of the costs 
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for special education, a sum of money 
far in excess of that required for the 
average child. Thus new demands for 
trained teachers will compound the 
already serious shortage of qualified 
personnel. It must be recognized that 
most boards of education are unwill- 
ing or unable to increase local ex- 
penditures for Special Education 
beyond the tokenism already in force. 

Educators are beginning to recog- 
nize that categorization of the handi- 
capped, by itself, provides few 
educational solutions. The primary 
function of Special Education is to 
adapt and modify curricular and edu- 
cational approaches so that a climate 
can exist where handicapped children 
can function at optimum levels. We 
are beginning to see an increasing 
emphasis in the use of diagnostic 
teaching. This emphasis, of necessity, 
requires teachers who are highly 
trained. 

When the need for Special Educa- 
tion services is added to the scarcity 
of trained teachers and an inability or 
a disinclination to fund classes, then 
services for handicapped children, it 


would appear, will not improve in 
any great measure. 


In spite of the gloomy prognosis, 
there is some evidence that conditions 
can improve. Educators can borrow 
some of the ideas that are implicit 
in such Federal legislation as the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 
Extending through this Act is concern 
with the use of the poor as sub- 
professionals. Observation of these 
sub-professionals as aides and helpers 
in Head Start programs, hospitals, 
community centers, etc. provides the 
suggestion of a possible solution to 
one of our great pressing educational 
needs of services for the handicapped. 


The trend in Special Education is 
to provide educational services for 
children with learning problems 
rather than in teaching to categories 
of the handicapped. The role of the 
teacher, must of necessity, change 
from a‘ controller of self-contained 
classes to that of a diagnostic teacher. 
A physician in rehabilitation pre- 
scribes medical treatment that is car- 
ried out by para-medical personnel. 
A teacher can prescribe educational 
treatment and supervision that sub- 
professionals, who can be trained to 
function under direction, can carry 
out. 


Teacher training institutions can be 
flexible enough to organize training 
programs that are outside the frame- 
work of the usual certification pro- 
grams. Regular Special Education 
teachers can be retrained for the new 
emphasis on diagnostic teaching. Sub- 
professionals can undergo a crash 
. training program of course work and 
practicum experiences that, after one 


year, should qualify them to work 
under the direction of experienced 
teachers. 

The funding of these emergency 
training programs falls within the 
purview of a variety of Federal 
statutes already operative. Colleges, 
local boards of education and com- 
munity action programs can organize 
consortiums for the implementation of 
these training programs. 

The actual costs to local communi- 
ties for the use of sub-professionals 
can be measured directly and in- 
directly: reimbursement by State De- 
partments wise use of federal funds 
such as Title I of Public Law 89-10 
(Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965), lowered welfare 
costs, increased social utilization of 
“unemployed,” etc. 

The increased manpower thus pro- 
vided through the use of sub-profes- 
sional technicians can help resolve 
some of the staffing needs of Special 
Educational services. Special Educa- 
tion classes can be organized in a 
variety of ways to take full advantage 
of space and available personnel. A 
large proportion of handicapped chil- 
dren can be served in regular classes. 
More handicapped children can be 
served in existing programs with a 
minimum of increased costs. Another 
advantage of this use of sub-profes- 
sionals lies in the creation of interest- 
ing and socially useful jobs that can 
be motivating for young people pre- 
viously alienated from school and 
society. 
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That Line Is Cut 


Of all those extra-curricular as- 
signments which may come the way 
of a beginning teacher, I suspect that 
the job of “coaching” or directing 
the school play(s) is one which 
the tried-and-true members of the 
faculty are most eager to wish 
upon the incoming group of 
fledglings, for as Sut Lovingood main- 
tained (of high spirited widows), 
high school dramatics is not infre- 
quently a means “fur ripenin’ green 
men, killin’ off weak ones, and 
makin’ ’ternally happy the soun ones.” 
And it accomplishes these ends as it 
imposes upon the Johnny Raw or the 
old “dramatarian” at least two seem- 
ingly inescapable frames of reference 
which require him to approach his 
playscript with pencil in hand, that is 
if he is attempting to bring a mature 
play within the range of his high 
school audience. 

The first of these frames has to do 
with what might be designated as 
“officialdom,” which in some school 
systems, at least, seems inordinately 
concerned with imposing curious and 
conflicting strictures on the drama 
coach. A graduate student of mine, 
for example, allowed me to read a 
letter to him from his principal which, 
I take it, is in many ways representa- 
tive of a generalized point of view. 
‘This administrator demanded that 
the teacher acting as drama coach 
delete from the script of the play he 
was directing the use of profanity and 
suggestive phrases unless (and it 
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seems an ambiguous “unless”) the 
omission would cause a serious misin- 
terpretation of the play. In which 
case, one suspects another play might 
hurriedly be chosen. 

The most interesting aspect of the 
principal’s letter of instruction I 
found in his idea (and probably a 
familiar one) that students enjoy the 
profane and the suggestive because 
they feel it is desirable and that the 
coach, if he accedes to it, does so 
because he wants to be “liked.” And 
while this last may be true, I would 
want to think that our hard-pressed 
drama man has a love and under- 
standing of the theater and wants (if 
at all possible) to capture the flavor 
of the dramatic moment as the 
dramatist has presented it and do 
this with a minimum number of dele- 
tions or distractions. 

Admittedly, however, this is no 
easy task. Take the play, for example, 
that my student was producing—The 
Man Who Came to Dinner. It had 
never really dawned on me to con- 
sider it a “profane” play until I at- 
tempted to view it from the point of 
view of that high school principal. 
What seemed objectionable to him 
were the recurring references of 
Whiteside to “God” for the purpose 
of emphasis, and a liberal dash of 
“Hells’ and “damns.” Now rather 
than condemning these wholesale, we 
might examine various of the in- 
stances in which they are used. To 
me, at least, though the references to 
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the deity are useful in establishing 
the overbearing character of White- 
side and are often most effective in 
context, they might well be omitted 
for high school audiences. Perhaps 
an equally justifiable omission occurs 
when one of Whiteside’s friends asks, 
“Where the hell’s Maggie?” But, sub- 
sequently, when Whiteside’s plans 
seem to go awry and he exclaims 
“Hell and Damnation,” I wonder if 
this underlining of his dilemma is 
not unobjectionable. 

Admittedly though there can be 
no rule for this sort of editing, and on 
occasion one does it willingly and on 
other instances with reluctance. I re- 
member, for instance, a production of 
Sabrina Fair in which I was involved 
at The Manlius School, Manlius, New 
York. At one point, Julia, a friend of 
the family, calls the play’s protagonist 
(in a burst of what really is affec- 
tion) a “stiff-necked, self sufficient, 
autocratic bastard.” To take the final 
epithet out or to leave it in? No 
matter, on the final night of the pro- 
duction the girl playing the part, who 
had carefully marked the change in 
her script, got carried away and put 
it back into the show. 

Brought to task by officialdom, the 
problem of suggestiveness can be 
more of a nightmare than that of pro- 
fanity, which on the surface at least 
seems relatively clear cut. Unfortu- 
nately, a drama coach who has been 
warned against suggestiveness is sub- 
sequently apt to find something pro- 
vocative in even a casual shaking of 
hands between members of the op- 
posite sex on the stage. In The Man 
Who Came to Dinner, an objection 
which was raised in the “letter of in- 
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struction” concerned the character of 
Lorraine Sheldon who is referred to 
as “Old Hot Pants” and later asked, 
“How’s the mattress business?” Un- 
derstandably, the lines themselves 
can be pruned; but, to eliminate the 
element of sex from the character of 
Lorraine is, in the words of the school 
principal, “to cause a serious misin- 
terpretation of the play.” Yet, it may 
be only by tying the knot of com- 
promise somehow that plays of 
maturity involving the sexes can be 
brought to the high school stage. And 
as faculty directors become dissatis- 
fied with the brittle stuff of the past, 
no doubt they will work toward these 
ends. 

However, it is not official taboos 
alone which make the presentation of 
a theatre approaching maturity such 
a challenging undertaking—at times 
even harrowing. Yet another factor 
involves the character and capacity of 
the high school audience itself. For 
them no less than the principal, the 
drama coach needs to wield his pen, 
though he obviously should not pro- 
ceed under the delusion that his job 
is to rewrite the play under the 
delusion that he can improve on the 
playwright. I remember in my own 
high school days being part of a 
production of Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate, in which I played the part of 
the hermit of Baldpate. Near the 
close of the play, the elaborate 
machinations of the previous acts 
turn out to be an elaborate hoax, and 
with the others the hermit comes 
forward to show that his whiskers 
are really false and he has a line to 
this effect. Our director altered the 
line to read, “And I’m not really 


crazy. It earned a laugh, but this is 
not really good practice and once it 
has begun, there is apt to be no stop- 
ping it. 

What does seem to me legitimate 
in the way of editing is the omission 
which is made in terms of the in- 
terest or word comprehension of the 
high school audience. As suggested, 
the plays we may well want to do 
have been conceived for a more 
sophisticated audience than the ones 
we are playing to and scenes may 
often be included with a literate and 
adult audience specifically in mind. 
For instance, in the latter half of Act 
II of Ferenc Molnar’s very actable 
comedy, The Play’s The Thing, there 
is an expressed concern on the part 
of those on the stage, several of whom 
are celebrated dramatists, as to how 
to end the second act of a play. Each 
of the disputants comes forward to 
give his own version; and while this 
is in its way sprightly fare, it is not 
really within the main plot line or 
within the interest of the high school 
audience toward whom I was direct- 
ing the play. Therefore, I made the 
decision to delete these exchanges 
and bring the second act to a swift 
close. 

Less immediately obvious, but very 
much an editorial problem of the 
drama coach is the ever-present mat- 
ter of word comprehension. And one 
soon finds the more mature, or some- 
times the older the play, the more 
problems that are presented in this 
connection. Several years ago, I did 
a production for a secondary school 
audience of John Howard Payne and 
Washington Irving’s Charles the Sec- 
ond or The Merry Monarch, which 


was first presented in 1824. Here is an 
extreme example, but I hope a useful 
one where the problems of vocabu- 
lary are concerned. Early in the play, 
King Charles is startled by his boon 
companion Rochester’s statement that 
he is tempted to reform. He retorts: 


Reform! . . . Why man, no one will 
credit thy conversion! Is not thy name 
a by-word? Do not mothers frighten 
their daughters with it as formerly 
with that of BelzebubP Is not thy 
appearance in a _ neighborhood a 
signal for all the worthy burghers to 
bar their windows and put their 
womankind under lock and key?—Art 
thou not, in melancholy truth, the most 
notorious scapegrace in the kingdom? 


To me, it seemed that the italicized 
words needed editing and for Belze- 
bub I substituted devil; for burghers, 
townspeople; and for scapegrace, vil- 
lain. When Charles spoke of having 
to pay usurers who were after 
Rochester, I substituted creditors, 
and when Rochester affirmed that the 
plot was in train, I indicated that the 
plot was in progress. Calumny be- 
came lie, and old cruiser became old 
sailor and so forth. Pertinently, the 
vintage flavor of the play suggests 
the desirability of a number of 
vocabulary up-datings, but the mod- 
ern play, as well, benefits from a 
close textual survey of its word usage 
when it is to be presented to an 
adolescent audience. 


Perhaps a final area in which 
judicious editing is called for, in light 
of the high school audience, develops 
from a playwright’s inclusion of vari- 
ous sophisticated literary “isms” to 
explain the “whys” of a character's 
behavior. Bernard Shaw, for instance, 
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in his familiar comedy, Arms and the 
Man, makes use of literary “Byron- 
ism” to explain the impossibly 
Romantic behavior of the dashing 
cavalry officer Sergius Saranoff. To 
capitalize on this element would 
probably be.as meaningless for high 
school students as it would be to 
emphasize Shaw’s running satire on 
the Philistinism of the heroine’s 
family. Again, it is not that this is 
not pertinent to the play, but it is 
simply not part of the interest span 
of the high school audience. Fortu- 
nately, this is a play that makes 
exciting high school fare when these 
elements are made to take second 
place to moments of romantic action 
and theatrical fare that abound, es- 
pecially in the play’s second and third 
acts. 

It might not be too much to sug- 
gest that good drama and not taste- 
less melodrama with titles like Up 
in Gertrude’s Room or Millie and the 
FBI. is within reach of any high 
school drama coach. He might not 
want to attempt George Axelrod’s 
The Seven Year Itch with its titilat- 
ing sexual morality based upon the 
ethics of age and opportunity; and 
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yet plays which treat life’s relation- 
ships naturally need not be by- 
passed. 

Recognizing this we need. to ac- 
knowledge the presence of the of- 
ficial point of view, and the special 
character of our audience. What do 
we expect them to derive from the 
play? What can we expect them to 
comprehend from our efforts? In 
search of these answers our labors 
may begin long before the first call 
for try-outs. 

I have found it helpful to confront 
school administrators with the play 
of my choice well before I sought to 
cast it. If I saw possible problems I 
tried to be the one to raise them. I 
showed the deletions I wanted to 
make in the light of possibly profane 
or suggestive lines and high-lighted 
situations and emphases I thought 
were indispensable to make the play 
comprehendible and enjoyable to my 
audience. Student audiences have 
not always been treated as if they 
were capable of substantial dramatic 
fare, but I believe they are, especially 
if in the early stages of production 


we approach the script pencil in 
hand. 


We 
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An Acquaintance of Yours 


Solon B. Sudduth 
April 2, 1908 - July 18, 1963 


A happy memory— 
Is on earth perhaps truer than 
happiness A. de Musset 


After five years, the memory of 
Dr. Solon B. Sudduth is still an inspi- 
ration to all who knew him. 


It is not the many honors he re- 
ceived from local, regional, and na- 
tional organizations that make this 
memory a living thing. It is the 
greatness of his spirit, his dedication 
to family, the warmth of his friend- 
ship, and his eagerness to do his work 
with excellence. 


A teacher of teachers with an out- 
stretched hand to help and to guide. 
A man who was determined to make 
the playground, the gymnasium, and 
the classroom happier and _ safer 
places for children. 


The influence of Dr. Sudduth will 
live for the children of today and 
the children of tomorrow. His ability 
to motivate and inspire will pass 
from generation to generation be- 


cause of the many lives he touched. 
His students will take this inspira- 
tion to the corners of the earth. 


His contributions are immeasurable 
in quantitative and qualitative terms. 
He was always cheerful in spirit and 
was never spiritually downcast, and 
he saw only the good side of all 
things. A man who moved with cour- 
age and set in motion fine powers. 
One who had the rare faculty of 
bringing out the very best in every- 
one with whom he came in contact. 
It was my privilege to have worked 
with Dr. Sudduth for many years and 
my life has been enriched in numer- 
ous ways because of this association. 


“In great crises, the memory of 
the word of some wise and gracious 
teacher often comes to our rescue.” 


Clara Gibson Haddox 
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Abraham Flexner’s Universities 
American, English, German. Intro- 
duction 
by Robert Ulich. New York: Teach- 
ers College Press, Teachers College 
Columbia University, 1967. 339 pp. 
Cloth $6.50. 


The readers of this book are in- 
debted particularly to two persons 
for the opportunity of being able to 
read in a new edition one of the best 
twentieth century treatises on The 
“University.” To be more specific, on 
American, English, and German uni- 
versities in the late nineteen twen- 
ties. 

To George Bereday, General Edi- 
tor of the Columbia University Com- 
parative Education Series, a debt of 
thanks is due for having foresight to 
rescue from possible oblivion a major 
study in international and higher ed- 
ucation. 

To Robert Ulich must go the thanks 
of readers for forging anew the chains 
of circumstances. Professor Ulich, 
as a young administrator in pre- 
Hitlerite, Germany, was host to the 
elderly scholar, Abraham Flexner, 
when he came to Dresden in 1929 
seeking information for a study on 
university administration. It was 
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Robert Ulich who provided many of 
the professional contacts necessary 
for Flexner’s investigation, and some 
four years later he was amply repaid, 
as Professor Ulich notes, “when after 
the outbreak of Hitlerism” he was 
assisted by Flexner “in bringing me 
across the Atlantic and settling me 
in this country.” 

Thus, it is no quirk of fate but 
with a real sense of historic and in- 
tellectual timing that George Bereday 
asked his own former teacher, Robert 
Ulich, to honor in turn the man who 
was instrumental in aiding him to 
come to Harvard in the 1930’s and 
start a brilliant career in his adopted 
land. 

Before looking “anew” or again at 
Flexner’s study, a further word is 
necessary regarding the introduction 
so ably written by Ulich for this new 
edition of Flexner’s work. An intro- 
duction to a “resurrected” work 
should explain the necessity and value 
of the reissue and excite the curiosity 
of a reader, causing him to look for- 
ward with mounting interest to read- 
ing the text for himself. Ulich does 
this remarkably well with both sym- 
pathy and historical perception for a 
work some thirty-five years old. He 
not only sets the stage for the con- 


structive conservative philosophy em- 
bodied in Flexner’s writings but he 
inserts a few delicate barbs of his 
own at the educational establishment. 
Ulich’s force de frappe against the 
“educatorers” is indelicately con- 
tained in the following paragraph. 


Americans today dance around the 
golden calf of degrees more passion- 
ately than any other Western tribe. 
An American school principal or 
superintendent who wants to be pro- 
moted to a larger town has to have 
an Ed.D., and so spends his vacations 
at summer school. And although tired 
from endless conferences and speeches 
to the Rotarians and clubs, he sits up 
late at night, occupied with so-called 
research that may have less value for 
his professional strength and health 
than would a fishing trip. 


But Ulich’s views are so akin in this 
respect to Flexner’s that it is frankly 
uncanny and almost uncomfortable to 
read his aggressively empathetic in- 
troduction. The study by Flexner of 
the university “systems” of America 
in English and German perspective 
was provocative for his time and will 
certainly irritate some today if taken 
at face value as a crypto ‘contem- 
porary study.’ Speaking generally of 
teacher education, Flexner notes: 
“The members of the first teachers 
colleges in the United States were 
themselves scholars; but scholars and 
scientists are now scarce, very scarce, 
in these facilities.” 


Speaking specifically of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
the proliferation of useless courses, 
he notes: “A few institutions offer 
courses in educational philosophy, 
in foreign or comparative education; 
problems of elementary and secon- 


dary education are not slighted. But 
why do not these substantial and 
interesting fields suffice? Why should 
not an educated person, . . . help 
himself from that point on?” 
Speaking of the Teachers College 
catalog, he is quite blunt, noting: 
“Most of 200 pages, filled with mere 
cataloguing, are devoted to trivial, 
obvious and inconsequential sub- 
jects, which could safely be left to 
the common sense or intelligence of 
any fairly well-educated person.” 
Not content to let well enough 
alone, Flexner takes out after the 
hundreds of trite courses offered then 
at Teachers College, citing as fair 
examples “manuscript writing,” 
“teaching of educational sociology,” 
“administrative procedures in cur- 
riculum construction,” “research in 
the history of school instruction in 
history,” “music for teachers of litera- 
ture and history,” “methods used in 
counseling individuals,” “research in 
college administration,” “psychology 
of higher education,” “teaching Eng- 
lish to foreigners,” “teaching the in- 
dividual,” “extra-curricular activities, 
including school clubs, excursions, 
athletic insignia, class parties and 
dances, extra-curricular finances, and 
a record card for pupil activity!” 
Flexner’s citation of “choice” edu- 
cational thesis topics from Chicago 
and Columbia also deserve a mention. 
He discovered some gems—one might 
add perennial ones—in that these 
gems still linger on devastatingly in 
1968 in the lists of dissertation topics 
some thirty-five years later. He notes, 
for example: “The Technique of Esti- 
mating School Equipment Costs,” 
“Public School Plumbing,’ “An Analy- 
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sis of Janitor Service in Elementary 
Schools,” “Concerning our Girls and 
What They Tell Us,” “A Scale for 
Measuring Anteroposterior Posture of 
Ninth Grade Boys,” “A Study of 
School Postures and Desk Dimen- 
sions,’ “The Technique of Activity 
and Trait Analysis Applied to YMCA 
Executive Secretaries as a Basis for 
Curricular Materials.” 

Professor Flexner even illustrates 
some very personal research of his 
own into why a thesis on janitorial 
services should be specified as con- 
fined to elementary schools and 
whether the duties of elementary 
school janitors were so very different 
to those of high schools or colleges! 
He received the solemn reply from 
a professor of educational adminis- 
tration who positively emphasized 
the fact that all these were different 
areas of inquiry. The administration 
noting that there were “really dif- 
ferent subjects,” stating categorically 
and decisively that “the lavatory 
problem, for example, is with small 
boys quite different from the same 
problem at the high school level!” 

Flexner’s book abounds with such 
innocent but devastating pieces of 
educational trivia in American ed- 
ucation. When they are seen in 
juxtaposition with his analysis of 
English and German education, they 
do not seem quite so amusing. He 
believed that American universities 
had “degraded themselves to the 
status of ‘service stations,” and the 
historic difference “between a voca- 
tional school and a school of higher 
learning” he felt were fast disappear- 
ing. When he travelled to Europe in 
1929 he went to study German and 
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English universities with a specific 
purpose—namely, to compare and 
contrast and view American educa- 
tion extensively. He ranked the 
German universities even above Ox- 
ford and Cambridge and certainly 
left no doubt as to how far down the 
intellectual scale lay America. 

For those who are interested prin- 
cipally in contemporary _ studies, 
Flexner’s 1930 study still remains as 
a model of careful analysis. For those 
interested in comparative educational 
techniques, his resarch presents a his- 
toric method of juxtapositional anal- 
yses. This is one of the primary 
steps in a full comparative study and 
is handled by Flexner with verve and 
interest which is still worthy of emu- 
lation today. 

STEWART FRASER 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Taming Megalopolis. Volumes I and 
II. Edited by H. Wentworth 
Eldredge. New York: Doubleday 
and Company, Inc. (Anchor 
Books), 1967. 1166 pp. $2.45 each 
volume. 


This two-part work brings to- 
gether the ideas and thinking of more 
than sixty experts from many disci- 
plines to delineate what the city now 
is, what it might be, and how the 
urbanized world may be managed. 

The plan of this collection is sim- 
plicity itself. Volume I has two parts: 
“What Is” and “What Could Be.” 
Volume II contains the third and 
final part: “How to Manage an Urba- 
nized World.” 

The reader may get the feeling that 


the material and the sixty or so well- 
known contributors could not be 
contained in the 1166 pages of these 
two volumes. For example, Robert 
Wood is telling us what is about 
political matters, but can’t help 
making some suggestions for what 
could be, and even how to manage 
an urbanized world. Economist 
Thompson does exactly the same. 
Planner Abrams, in a concluding 
chapter in Part Three, dealing with 
regional planning and developing 
areas, gives wise tour dhorizon of 
planning and housing problems that 
might well be in Part One. 

Nevertheless, the material does fall 
reasonably well into three divisions, 
which seem to fit total logicality. This 
reviewer found that the slipping back 
and forth served to tie the diverse 
material together. 

To explore all the qualities of 
urbanization would be an endless task 
resulting in a quasi-delineation of 
modern society. However, three im- 
portant aspects relevant to planning 
problems have been singled out for 
review. 

First, Christopher Tunnard, plan- 
ner, has sketched out the gargantuan 
spatial dimensions of the eastern sea- 
board regional city—now more gen- 
erally named “Megalopolis’—which 
has “just growed” for a thousand 
clustered miles from southern Maine 
to northern Virginia. 

Second, Alan K. Campbell, polit- 
ical scientist, substantiates with hard 
data that the most dynamic sector of 
the entire American economy—both 
public and private—is local govern- 
ment expenditures. 

Finally, Melvin M. and Carolyn C. 


Webber explore the professional's 
non-territorial community of time/ 
distance rather than space electroni- 
cally possible for the growing intellec- 
tual-managerial elite of advance 
societies. 

Quite frankly, there. is much too 
much urban planning and urbanism 
to capture the whole story in one 
brief review. Thus, to students of 
urbanism and to the urban planners, 
both physical and socio-economic- 
political, your humble reviewer offers 
this advice: Invest four dollars and 
ninety cents for these two volumes. 
Your interest will be incalculable. 


ALLAN S. WILLIAMS 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Vision of Children: An Optometric 
Symposium. Monroe J. Hirsch and 
Ralph E. Wick, editors. Philadel- 
phia: Chilton, 1963. 434 pp. 
$17.50. 


Books on children and their vision 
problems are rare. Recent chapters in 
books on exceptional children are 
written to encompass both blind and 
partially seeing children. Thus an 
entire volume, written authoritatively, 
and organized efficiently so that a 
minimal overlap occurs among eigh- 
teen distinguished contributors, is a 
discovery. The papers were written 
with clarity and understanding of 
children, their vision systems, the de- 
mands on those systems, and the rela- 
tions among children in school 
learning tasks, teachers, and profes- 
sional ophthalmic personnel. 

Current issues are described in 
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dynamic terms. Broader understand- 
ings of the role of genetics in the 
development and behavior of orga- 
nisms underlie the Walls introductory 
paper. Rather than the more com- 
monly treated development of vision, 
Hofstetter, Ellerbrock, and Bartley 
treat extensively visual function in 
development. 

Four authors describe the most 
persistent or common anomalies of 
children’s eyes and/or vision. Morgan 
considers the influence of anomalous 
binocular vision on education pro- 
cesses. Flom’s largely clinical treatise 
provides important background for a 
teacher. The section on orthoptics is 
well documented. His topics include 
fixation, acuity, suppression, anoma- 
lous correspondence, sensory fusion, 
and binocular motor responses. 
Shlaifer discusses very briefly several 
ocular pathologies found generally in 
children. “Among children, many of 
the disorders are the result of an 
organism, are infectious, usually have 
little effect on vision, and respond 
readily to chemotherapy (page 229).” 
Mazow lists each ocular tissue with 
those diseases that might possibly 
affect it. Then some common child- 
hood diseases are named, with the 
eye manifestations which may occur. 
His description of retrolental fibro- 
plasia appears overly brief in light of 
today’s sophistication. Behavioral de- 
scriptions which accompany RLF are 
lacking, such as the characteristic 
eccentric head position. 

In about twenty pages, Rosenbloom 
has written a succinct, pervasive, in- 
teresting, and challenging description 
of the partially seeing child. He pre- 
sents five aspects of his subject: 
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identification, nature, and extent of 
visual impairment in children, educa- 
tion, principles of vision care, and 
research needs. He cites many stan- 
dard references. 


Four challenges to education for 
visually handicapped children con- 
clude the chapter. The first is for 
“universal preschool analysis of vi- 
sion.” Second is an expansion of re- 
search in the special education and 
rehabilitation of the partially seeing 
child. The current rejection of low 
vision aids by many children is indi- 
cated. The third challenge lies in 
improving the design of such aids for 
the younger wearer or user. Finally, 
an integrated team approach among 
the professional groups is proposed. 


Several chapters appear to have a 
basically optometric orientation. 
Nevertheless, Eakin’s advice on de- 
signing and adjusting spectacles for 
children can alert the teacher to 
specifics of proper fit, care and clean- 
ing of the glasses. Teachers should 
ask more specific information of at- 
tending doctors. Wick’s advice to 
child and parents should help teachers 
also. The areas he chooses are famil- 
iar ground to special education 
teachers of visually handicapped 
children; frequency of professional 
examinations, good visual habits, 
illumination, reading position, and 
length of working periods. He con- 
cludes by discussing interprofessional 
relations. 


The issues in vision screening chap- 
ter by Peters seems improperly placed 
in the sequence of symposium papers. 
This does not detract from its impor- 
tance, and it should be marked for 


careful examination. He speaks of: 


. a particularly debilitating conflict 
between optometry and _ ophthal- 
mology . . . that . . . leads to con- 
fusion and frustration in developing a 
vision-screening program. Ophthal- 
mologists reflect their interest and 
training in eye pathology, squint (and 
amblyopia), and the more gross re- 
fractive errors. Optometrists 
reflect their interest in near point 
performance by insisting that vision 
screening include not only visual 
acuity but also tests of coordination 
between the two eyes, ability to main- 
tain adequate focus at the near point, 
identification of refractive errors that 
produce stress in the visual system, as 
well as organic integrity. These two 
points of view are not easily reconciled, 
and great tact, patience, and under- 
standing are required of all parties. 

.. (page 335). 


Bernice Flom, treating reading and 
the optometrist, reviews many of the 
well-known studies in which a rela- 
tion has been sought between read- 
ing performance and visual anoma- 
lies. Factors supposed to contribute 
to reading failure include: general 
physical handicaps, hearing defects, 
speech and language defects, intelli- 
gence, poor experiential background, 
emotional and personal problems, 
poor teaching, dominance, sex differ- 
ences, and reading readiness. The 
vision defects which she considers 
are: visual acuity, refractive errors, 
and binocular coordination. “Faulty 
vision is not the principal cause of 
reading failure in most children. It 
might be the main cause in some in- 
dividuals, and it is undoubtedly a 


contributing cause in some others 


_ (page 386).” She poses a chicken-or- 


egg conundrum with regard to eye 
movements and perceptual span. The 


- core of the chapter is to be found in 


the section “What is a reading dis- 
ability?” Her definition of this as a 
discrepancy between reading achieve- 
ment and mental ability implies a 
potential for improvement. 


The same paper concludes with 
some sage counsel. The optometrist 
is concerned with eyes and vision. 
This does not compel him to diagnose 
reading problems or to provide 
remedial measures unless he is also 
a qualified expert in those areas. The 
same fine advice applies to the 
teacher. Understanding the function 
of other professionals who deal with 
the child’s vision is important, but 
mutual respect for the members of 
this team requires that each one 
guard jealously his neighbor’s bound- 
aries as his own. Trespass should 
not be lightly contemplated. Team 
members do well to refer appropri- 
ately across boundaries. To do so 
requires knowledge and respect for 
the jurisdiction of each profession. 
Vision of Children goes far to pro- 
vide such intelligence, and conse- 
quently it deserves a place on the 
professional bibliography of the well- 
read special educator. 


LAWRENCE F. GEFFEN 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
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Lessons That Lasted 
II 


A bit over a half century ago in 
Peabody College I took a course 
taught by Dr. Alphonso Smith, later 
Head of English in the University of 
Virginia. I had never heard of Dr. 
Smith and not much more than that 
of the course. Perhaps it was offered 
at the right hour. The course was 
The Poetry of Robert Browning. The 
teacher began the class by saying in 
effect that the assignment for the 
next day would be Abt Vogler. “It 
is,” he said, “one of the great poems. 
Be prepared to tell me, to tell all of 
us what you think of it. Today, I will 
talk to you about An Epistle. It tells 
something about the training of 
physicians twenty centuries ago. It 
tells something about Lazarus, one of 
the Bible’s remarkable figures. I will 
read the poem to you. You may then 
ask whatever questions you wish.” 

And that is the way it was. In the 
poem Karshish was studying to be a 
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physician. He had finished his ap- 
prentice work under Abib and was 
out in the country doing his interne 
assignment, studying disease in its 
varied forms and reporting back to 
Abib his experiences. As I recall it, 
Karshish was at Jerusalem when he 
heard about Lazarus. He had been 
dead three days, and then brought 
back to a state of living. That was a 
case worthy of his study. So he made 
the journey to see Lazarus and study 
his case. 

Literature can at times be trans- 
mitted vividly by a show of drama. 
Dr. Smith did. Then he came to the 
postscript with which the poem ends. 
His reading gave it such a power of 
reality that most of us were breath- 
lessly watching the scene that Kar- 
shish described to his master. I am 
grateful to Dr. Smith. Browning re- 
mains one of my much loved poets. 


Another teacher whose lessons have 
lasted was Dr. Charles McMurry, also 
at Peabody. He was a smallish gray- 
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ing man and he never walked slowly. 
I never saw a pronounced frown upon 
his face, and his smile faded quickly. 
His eyes were always burning. The 
first course I had with him was called 
The Type Study. Its theme was the 
kinship that exists in all things, some 
things specially and all generally. He 
used the Erie Canal as an instance. 
The next step outward in themes 
would have been Transportation. A 
common motive runs through it from 
the camel to the Erie Canal to the 
steamboat to the Railroad train to the 
jet plane, from the ant to the Zodiac. 
It exists for the same purpose 
throughout the range. Transportation 


has played its role in everything in 
the world. 

He concluded the quarter with a 
week spent on universal kinships. 
Everything in the world is kin just 
as everything in Transportation is kin. 
In fact we learn the nature of new 
things by discovering and relating 
their kinship to the things we know 
something about already. Anything 
unlike everything else, even if it could 
exist, would be unlearnable. How 
precious are the kinships we discover 
in the process of learning. 

How precious was the dry fire with 
which Dr. McMurry burned his les- 


sons into us! 


We Bow Low 


The Journal of Reading Behavior 
is to begin publication soon under 
the sponsorship of the College of 
Education of the University of Geor- 
gia, at Athens, and the editorship of 


Dr. Lawrence E. Haffner, and Dr. 
George D. Spache. 

The Peabody Journal of Education 
bows sincerely in its respect for this 
new venture. 


Joseph Peterson: 
Scientist and 
Teacher 


On the occasion of the 50th anni- 
versary of the Peabody Psychology 
Department it is very fitting that a 
tribute be paid to its most distin- 
guished psychologist. Joseph Peter- 
son (1878-1935) served Peabody, the 
South, and the nation well as teacher, 
researcher, counselor, leader for 17 
years. He came to Peabody in the 
Summer of 1918 as a visiting lecturer 
in psychology from the University of 
Minnesota. He never returned to 
Minnesota. He remained to make 
Nashville his home and to head Pea- 
body’s Psychology Department from 
1918 until an attack of bronchial 
pneumonia took his unfinished life in 
1935. At the time of his death he 
was serving as President of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. He 
was the first representative of a South- 
ern university to ever hold that pres- 
tigious position. 

But what of the history and nature 
of this man who was both revered 
and feared by his friends, students, 
and colleagues? Joseph Peterson was 
born in Huntsville, Utah on Septem- 
ber 8, 1878. The son of a Danish 
farmer-mechanic, he worked long 
hours on the farm during his early 
school years and would rise at 4:00 
A.M. to get his lessons before class. 
His family was very poor and the 
schools were quite inferior, but 
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Joseph had such a fervent desire for 
knowledge and such an exceptional 
ability in mathematics that he com- 
pleted a three year high school course 
in two years. Dr. Lyle Lanier, a 
former student of Peterson and now 
Provost of The University of Illinois, 
records that during this period in 
Peterson’s education, he was living 
with two sisters in Provo, ninety miles 
from home and subsisting on rations 
brought from home at infrequent in- 
tervals. The three children had prac- 
tically no money, not even the 
twenty-five cents dues for Joseph’s 
class organization. 

The next few years he taught in 
the public schools of Utah and Idaho, 
attending college only in the sum- 
mers. At the age of 22 he served as 
principal of a school in a small Utah 
town where the pupils were tough 
and the teachers a great deal older 
than he. He did not have the dis- 
cipline problems that his predeces- 
sors had experienced. The strength 
of his character and his dedication to 
education, coupled with a jaguar-like 
fearlessness, brought him the respect 
of every teacher and pupil. These 
qualities of his personality were dem- 
onstrated again and again as his life 
unfolded. 

Dr. Peterson’s thirst for knowledge 
was not quenched with the high 
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school diploma or summer experi- 
ences in college. At the age of 26, 
with a bride of one year, he went to 
the University of Chicago where he 
took both the baccalaureate and doc- 
torate degrees in three years. Once 
again, in the face of almost insur- 
mountable financial odds, and with 
the unwavering support of his wife, 
he borrowed heavily and managed to 
stay in school to complete his educa- 
tion. While at Chicago, he drew 
great praise from his major professor, 
Dr. Frank Angell, who commented 
that, as a student, Peterson revealed 
the “qualities which later character- 
ized his professional career.” His in- 
structors were impressed with his 
keenness and power of mind, his in- 
tellectual curiosity and integrity, and 
the tenacity with which he grappled 
with all difficulties until he had 
thoroughly mastered them. As a 
human being, he was modest, courte- 
ous, tolerant, considerate, and en- 
dowed with a peculiarly fine and 
fearless character” (Carr, 1935). His 
dissertation at Chicago was in the 
area of audition. His interest in this 
area was due in part to his intense 
devotion to music. His wife was an 
organist, and he sang in choirs 
throughout his lifetime. It seemed 
only natural that his scientific curios- 
ity would precipitate careful investi- 
gation of some of the variables 
involved in his hobby. His disserta- 
tion was followed by approximately 
14 published articles dealing with 
tones and related auditory phenom- 
ena. 


Following his graduation from 
Chicago in 1907, Dr. Peterson taught 
four years at Brigham Young Univer- 
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sity, four years at the University of 
Utah, and three years at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota prior to his coming 
to Peabody. Lanier (1936) reports 
an interesting incident which both 
exemplifies Peterson’s character and 
indicates the key decision that influ- 
enced his entire career. He might 
never have come to Peabody if it had 
not been for this incident. While at 
the University of Utah in 1915, he 
became angered over the ill treat- 
ment received by a colleague at the 
hands of the administration. He re- 
signed his teaching position in indig- 
nation. A comment by another per- 
son at the university to the effect that 
Peterson could afford to resign in 
this manner because he was certain 
of getting an invitation to return to 
Chicago further angered Peterson so 
much that when he did receive a call 
from the University of Chicago he 
turned it down and went instead to 
the University of Minnesota. He re- 
mained there three years as profes- 
sional lecturer and assistant professor 
before being named head of the 
psychology department in the Spring 
of 1918. It was during that Summer 
that he came to George Peabody 
College for Teachers as a visiting 
professor. He was so taken by the 
college, the community, and the op- 
portunity for expansion of his labora- 
tory that he resigned his position at 
Minnesota and remained at Peabody. 
He is said to have prophesied that 
Nashville would grow into a great 
university center. If he were living 
today, he would see his prophecy 
coming true. 


During the interim years between 
his leaving Chicago and coming to 


Peabody, Peterson made an impact 
on the psychological field. He pub- 
lished approximately 23 research 
articles in the fields of sensory and 
perceptual processes, learning, ani- 
mal behavior, social behavior, and 
educational and social psychology. 
Most of his work was in audition, but 
he began to get interested in other 
aspects of psychology which he con- 
tinued to develop while at Peabody. 
It is interesting to note that his first 
publication in the field of learning 
was a comprehensive hypothesis ap- 
pearing in Psychological Review in 
1916. Prior to this publication he had 
spent a great deal of time critically 
reviewing the research of others, 
namely Thorndike, Meyer, and Wat- 
son, the foremost learning theorists 
of the time. A great controversy 
raged for years between Peterson and 
Thorndike about the nature of the 
learning process. This issue appar- 
ently stimulated Peterson more than 
any other single area for he published 
approximately 22 research and review 
articles, and chapters on the matter 
of learning. His theory of learning 
was concerned with the completeness 
of a response which he defined as the 
sum of the mutually reinforcing and 
mutually inhibiting functions of the 
nervous and muscular systems of an 
organism, “in all degrees between 
these two extremes” (Peterson, 1916). 
He felt that his theory incorporated 
an explanation of the intensity of a 
response whereas other current the- 
ories did not have this flexibility. His 
point of view could be classed as a 
quasi-behavioral theory and_ history 
has indicated that this type of theory 
was not held in high regard by many 


during that period of development of 
the psychological science. He was at 
odds with people who held at that 
time more prestige and experience in 
the field than he. However, there 
were some outstanding psychologists 
who admired his work. Dr. Karl 
Lashley, in Peterson’s day the fore- 
most authority on neuropsychological 
aspects of learning, commented that 
it was a shame Peterson did not 
pursue his work in learning with more 
vigor because it was probably the 
most important work done in learning 
up to that time. 


Peterson was undaunted by au- 
thority. He had disdain for arm-chair 
systematization and incomplete ex- 
planations. He preferred instead the 
crucial experiment. He persistently 
attacked faculty psychology and 
mechanical association principles, 
placing in their stead his organic con- 
ception of adaptive processes. 

Dr. Peterson’s work at Peabody fol- 
lowed many directions. He made 
outstanding contributions not only in 
the field of learning but also in the 
fields of intelligence and race differ- 
ences. Versatility was a mark of the 
man. A complete bibliography of his 
writings would list over 80 titles in 
many different areas of psychology, 
exclusive of book reviews. His book, 
Early Conceptions and Tests of Intel- 
ligence, prompted the following com- 
ment from Professor Edwin G. 
Boring, psychology’s foremost _his- 
torian; “There is available a very 
excellent history of the movement in 
mental tests, one which stresses the 
intelligence test and the account from 
ancient times to about 1910. . . No 
other source is nearly so complete or 
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thorough.” (Lanier, 1936). The book 
was published in 1925. In the field of 
race differences he contributed at 
least 11 articles plus several more 
dealing with learning abilities of dif- 
ferent races. His invention of the 
rational learning tests based on non- 
lingual ingenuity was a result of his 
dissatisfaction with the standard 
verbal intelligence tests in producing 
meaningful information about race 
differences. His contributions to that 
area were perhaps the most important 
up to that time and are still quoted 
today. 

The impact that Joseph Peterson 
had on his students and colleagues 
was astonishing. His great endurance 
and productivity were the envy of all 
who knew him. His intellectual hon- 
esty and moral scrupulousness was 
above reproach. He was considered 
to be cold-blooded and too objective 
in personal relations by those who 
knew him only superficially. How- 
ever, the students and associates who 
knew him well found him to be sensi- 
tive and sympathetic toward people. 
He criticized unfailingly, but it was 
never maliciously intended. 

Most of his former students are still 
active in psychological work today. 
Dr. Marie Haskell Means, one of 
Peterson’s first graduate students and 
for many years teacher at Belmont 
College, testifies to his dedication to 
psychology and to his greatness. “I 
was surprised to hear some of the 
dimmer lights attending the Interna- 
tional Psychological Congress at Yale 
in 1929 express something less than 
enthusiasm over his possible presence 
at a symposium they were scheduled 
to address. I gathered that he would 
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immediately spot a flaw in either 
design or procedure and call atten- 
tion to it. Any suggestions he might 
offer, I knew, would be made with a 
genuine desire to be helpful. 
Typically at the end of this notable 
convention, he gathered his small 
band of former students together and 
evaluated the contributions made by 
such giants as Pavlov, Thorndike, 
Lewin and other leaders now re- 
moved from the scene” (personal 
communication). Dr. Means further 
describes Joe Peterson as being 
“modest and unaffected but fearless.” 
Dr. John Dashiell, a colleague of 
Peterson’s and for several decades a 
leading psychologist in the nation, 
shares Dr. Means’ views as to Peter- 
son’s tenacity and forthrightness. He 
says, “As a thinker Joe Peterson was 
a most level-headed man, formidable 
as an adversary in debate on issues 
or facts, because he never lost his 
head nor lost sight of the essentials 
of any matter at issue. He always 
impressed me as being that unusual 
kind of thinker: accurate in his 
knowledge of details and at the same 
time so well-oriented in his under- 
standing .. . As a man and personal- 
ity, Dr. Peterson was usually grave 
but not solemn, friendly but not 
chummy, matter-of-fact but not lack- 
ing in humor, about as fair-minded a 
man as will ever be seen” (personal 
communication ). 

Dr. J. A. Stroop, author of the 
famous Stroop Color Naming Test, 
was also a former student of Dr. 
Peterson. Dr. Stroop indicates that 
Peterson could take criticism with the 
same appreciation and humility that 
he expected from other people with 


whose work he found fault. 


Dr. Peterson had many honors be- 
stowed upon him during his stay at 
Peabody. Dr. Lyle Lanier (1936) 
sums them up very well: “He held 
almost every important office in the 
psychological associations with which 
he was affiliated. He was a member 
of the Council of Directors, and later 
President, both of the American 
Psychological Association and of the 
Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology. He was elected a year ago 
(1935) to the vice presidency of Sec- 
tion I of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and his 
address to this body would have been 
given at the Washington meeting in 
December, 1936. He served for many 
years on the National Research Coun- 
cil and on several of its important 
committees. He also was a member 
of committees of the Social Science 
Research Council, being particularly 
active in the work of the southern 
division of this organization. At the 
time of his death he was editor of the 
Psychological Monographs, book-re- 
view editor of the American Journal 
of Psychology, and associate editor of 
Mental Measurement Monographs.” 


Mention should be made of the 
important contributions Dr. Peterson 
made in the development of psy- 
chology education in the South. As 
chairman of the Committee on the 
Teaching of Psychology of the South- 
ern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology, he instituted a check on 
the qualifications of teachers and 
published lists of qualified psychology 
teachers in the South. More impor- 
tantly, he stayed in the South when 
he could have gone to virtually any 


university in the nation. His many 
varied contributions to Peabody did 
not go unrecognized—Dr. Bruce R. 
Payne, President of Peabody through- 
out Peterson’s service here, had this 
to say of his contribution: “Hundreds 
of noble characteristics of Dr. Peter- 
son crowd for expression. He was 
brilliant. He was one of the best in- 
formed psychologists in America. He 
was the only president of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association ever 
connected with a Southern institution 
of higher learning. (Note—Since that 
time two other Southern Professors 
have been elected President of APA— 
J. F. Dashiell (UNC) in 1939 and 
Nicholas Hobbs (Peabody) in 1966. ) 

“But Dr. Peterson will be remem- 
bered by those who were on the 
Peabody campus during the last 
seventeen years because of his long 
hours of work and his unfailing 
loyalty to professional duties. 

“He attended College functions 
without question because he was 
connected with the College. Whether 
it was a chapel service, a committee 
meeting, or a social gathering, his 
sense of duty sent him to it. We 
learned to look for him in all places 
where he was expected to be. 

“He exemplified to all of us in the 
community the meaning of work and 
cooperative fidelity. For these rea- 
sons I shall miss him more and more 
with the passing of the mornings 
when he does not arrive and at the 
meetings when I shall not see his 
eager upturned face with its enthu- 
siasm and brilliancy” (Lanier, 1936). 

On the same occasion, Dr. Payne 
wrote this to President Angell of 
Yale, Peterson’s past teacher at the 
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University of Chicago. “You recom- 
mended him to me eighteen years 
ago. In doing so, you conferred the 
greatest kindness upon higher learn- 
ing in the South that any man has 
ever conferred in my _ lifetime” 
(Robinson and Robinson, 1936). 
As might be expected Peterson left 
a great deal of work unfinished at 
his death. His students and one of 
his three sons dedicated an issue of 
Psychological Monographs to him in 
1938. J. Kimbark Peterson, his son, 
composed a final article from the data 
and laboratory notes his father had 
just completed before his death. The 
experiment was a replication and 
extension of the work done by Strat- 
ton and Ewert with lenses that invert 
the retinal image. Despite the fact 


that wearing the lenses made Dr. 
Peterson ill, he managed to gather 
significant data before being forced 
to remove them. 

Dr. Joseph Peterson, scholar, 
teacher, humanist, loved by all, 
feared by some, truly a great mark in 
the tradition of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 
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Recurrent 
Themes in the 
FAiistorical 
Geography of the 
United States 
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Foreword: There is evidence that most college courses in the historical geography of 
the United States either follow or parallel the general path laid out by Ralph H. Brown 
in his well-known college text in that field. I prepared this brief lecture as the closing 
one for a course based largely on Brown’s text, though I think that this summary would 
also have served for the course as I taught it before Brown’s text was published. It ts 
my hope that this statement of recurrent themes in the historical geography of the United 
States may be of use to college teachers for the ideas contained or as supplementary 
reading for classes in this field. For evident reasons, the original style of the lecture 


has been retained. 


When we began our course on the 
Historical Geography of the United 
States, we noted something of its 
scope: it was to cover all of what 
eventually became the forty-eight 
conterminous states; it was to be 
concerned with the geography of the 
past, both in terms of the geography 
of specific times and in terms of 
geographic change through time; and 
it was to begin with the initial settle- 
ment of coastal areas and to continue 
down into the 1890's. 

Now that the course is drawing to 
a close, we may well ask ourselves 
this question: what recurrent themes 
have we encountered, themes which 
came up again and again much as 
particular themes appear, disappear, 
and reappear in a symphony? I sup- 
pose that one might say simply that 
in this course we have encountered 


most of the basic themes in human 
geography. But such a statement 
would be claiming too much, because 
we have actually given relatively 
little attention, for example, to polit- 
ical geography, and none to the 
geography, say, of religions. More- 
over, it would hardly be specific 
enough, because it would not pro- 
vide a concrete spelling out of some 
of the basic themes of human geog- 
raphy as they are illustrated in the 
historical geography of the United 
States. 

Through the years I have kept a 
list of what seemed to me to be the 
themes that recur most often in my 
course in this field, and I shall now 
more clearly identify these for you. 
As I have worked them out, they 
total twelve in number. 

1. Right from the start we were 
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concerned with the nature of the new 
homeland which the settlers of 
America encountered. This theme 
was considered, first, for the Eastern 
Sea Board and parts of the Western 
coast. But as time passed we saw 
how something of the same problem 
recurred as settlers moved inland, 
encountering different kinds of 
country. One of the more funda- 
mental aspects of the settlement of 
our country was the fact that the 
settlers knew little or nothing about 
the area they were to occupy. Thus 
discovery went hand in hand with 
pioneering. And, not only did they 
find it necessary to learn firsthand 
about the soils, climate, and so on, 
but they also were required to eval- 
uate this new homeland in terms of 
what they could do and what they 
hoped for in the future. We have 
come to see that the evaluation of 
the new homeland by specific peo- 
ples, with their unique wants and 
capacities, was an essential part of 
the story of the occupation of our 
continent. 


2. Inextricably involved in this ini- 
tial study of the new homeland and 
its evaluation was an analysis of the 
productive use of resources. This 
amounts to little more, I suppose, 
than the geography of primary pro- 
duction, which makes up a consid- 
erable part of economic geography. 
We have given attention to such 
matters as fur trading, fishing, agri- 
culture, and so on. In the attention 
to agriculture, we have devoted con- 
siderable time to consideration of the 
domisticated plants and animals 
which the settlers brought with them 
and those which they found already 
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in use on this continent. One might 
almost consider this theme, the dif- 
fusion of domisticated plants and 
animals, as still another of the basic 
themes of our course. For the pur- 
poses of this analysis, however, I 
choose simply to incorporate it here 
under the more general head of the 
productive use of resources. 

3. In the discovery of the character 
of the new homeland and in the 
making of productive use of its re- 
sources, the incoming settlers estab- 
lished themselves, made themselves 
at home on the land. This first con- 
tact of man and land is what we 
mean by the geography of initial set- 
tlement. It has always involved a 
number of choices, including the 
choice of original sites for settlement 
and of areas to which population 
overflowed. Moreover, these settle- 
ments were intimately tied up with 
conditions back in the mother 
country. In the truest sense of the 
word, these were colonial offshoots of 
the mother area, and so reflected 
conditions in the homeland, as well 
as in the new land. 

4, Another theme which constantly 
bobs up in the historical geography 
of our country is that which Derwent 
Whittlesey labeled sequent occu- 
pance. Sequent occupance may be 
defined as the succession of activities 
involved in occupying a_ particular 
part of the earth through the years, 
together with the features produced 
by that occupation and the changes 
involved in the site itself. In this 
course it has been convenient to work 
out the sequent occupance of Cali- 
fornia; we could have easily done the 
same thing for New England, say, or 


for the Great Plains. In somewhat 
disguised form, we did outline the 
sequent occupance of the Upper 
Lakes Country. 

5. The population patterns and the 
movements of people have engaged 
our attention from time to time. 
There are many places in the study 
of an area where one might give at- 
tention to population; but, as you 
think back, you may recall that we 
have studied this phase of historical 
geography primarily as the introduc- 
tory or as the concluding aspect of 
the treatment of a particular area. 
One might reasonably argue that a 
series of maps, showing the distribu- 
tion of the people over the United 
States, would serve very well as a 
general summary of the content of 
this course. 

6. Attention has been focused re- 
peatedly on types of settlement. We 
have distinguished rural settlement 
from urban settlement. We have 
further made the distinction between 
agglomerated rural settlement and 
dispersed rural settlement. We have 
recognized that, in the development 
of our country, cities have been 
among the first fruits of its occu- 
pance; they have rarely been devel- 
oped after the rural population had 
become very dense. It is easy, I 
think, to defend the position that we 
cannot understand our cities fully un- 
less we see them in terms of their 
history, and that any such historical 
treatment should take into account 
their unique geographic context. 

7. From time to time we have 
focused attention on the great routes 
of trade and travel. Whether we are 
thinking of the Wilderness Road in 


Eastern United States or the Oregon 
Trail in the West, we find that a 
vast deal of what we have to say in 
historical geography is reflected in the 
geography of particular routes. We 
have not given much attention to the 
traffic along these routes, however; 
this is a phase of our work that might 
easily have been expanded. 

8. We have watched the evolution 
of regions and of sections. Of course, 
there were physical regions and there 
were Indian regions before European 
folk came to this continent. Our 
concern, however, has been primarily 
with the origin of economic regions 
and settlement and of such economic- 
political regions or sections as the 
South. The statement that history 
made the South and that history is 
unmaking it illustrates something of 
our point of view here. But when we 
recognize that a very large part of 
American history has been tied up 
with these regions and sections, and 
that they also are faithfully reflected 
in our literature, we can see that this 
study of regions and sections is a 
matter of some considerable impor- 
tance. 

9. As man occupies any part of the 
earth, he unavoidably changes it. He 
changes the features that are natural, 
and he continues to change those 
which he had previously modified. 
Thus, we have considered the altera- 
tion of the natural features of the 
various regions of the country and 
have even given, attention to the 
changes which had been made by the 
Indians prior to white settlement. 
The changes that man makes in 
nature are, to a considerable degree, 
incorporated under the general head- 
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ing of resource destruction and de- 
terioration, and make up a very large 
theme, a frequently recurring theme, 
in the story of the development of 
our country. 

10. Not only have the occupants of 
our continent made great changes in 
the natural resources and other nat- 
ural conditions, but there have been, 
as we have frequently noted, tre- 
mendous changes in the significance 
to man of earth conditions, even 
though they themselves may have 
changed very little. The distin- 
guished geographer, Isaiah Bowman, 
was fond of pointing out that, al- 
though the physical conditions of the 
earth were among the least changing 
features involved in human affairs, 
their significance changes as human 
life changes. We have noted, for 
example, the comparative unimpor- 
tance of petroleum in this country 
until within the last 120 years or so. 
We have stressed the changing sig- 
nificance of land and water as trans- 
portation has expanded from land 
trails and canoe routes to roads and 
steamboat lines, to railroads, and 
motor roads and air routes. One of 
the major values, indeed, in the study 
of historical geography is that it gives 
us an opportunity to study the chang- 
ing significance of various elements 
of the natural environment with the 
passage of time. 

These ten themes, identified so far, 
make up, I believe, the bulk of our 
varying emphases during this course. 
Yet I want to add two others, each of 
which could very easily have been 
expanded to considerable length in 
our study. 


11. In our study of the historical 
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geography of the United States, we 
have had reason from time to time to 
look on our country as a recipient of 
peoples and of influences that have 
been diffused from Asia, from 
Europe, and from Africa, and even 
from Latin America. The debt to 
Northwestern Europe for the dairy 
cow, to Asia for sugar cane, to Africa 
for kaffir corn, and to the West Indies 
for methods of refining sugar—these 
are some of the ways in which this 
influence has been illustrated. In a 
very real sense, the United States has 
been invaded from these other lands, 
and the cultural landscape of the 
United States is the result. 

Still another aspect of our study of 
lands other than our own has been 
involved. We have sometimes been 
able to make fruitful comparisons be- 
tween developments in the United 
States and those in adjacent areas. 
We have used both Canada and Latin 
America as “control” areas in our in- 
terpretation of such matters as the 
utilization of the Upper Lakes 
Country and the settlement of our 
Southern Border. 


12. Paralleling all of this richly 
varied study that we have outlined 
has been a corresponding concern 
with the growth of geographical 
knowledge. As we noted earlier in 
this summary, it was necessary for 
the American settler to learn about 
the new land as he occupied it. Most 
of America had to be settled with 
almost no previous knowledge of 
what it was like. The growth of 
geographical knowledge has thus 
paralleled the evolution of the oc- 
cupance of our country. The _his- 
torical geography of our country and 


the growth of geographical knowl- 
edge of that area have, moreover, 
been interwoven and interactive; the 
ideas that men have acquired about 
their area (geographical knowledge) 
affected what they did. If the ideas 
were false, they brought maladjust- 
ments to the land. The vast struc- 
ture of geographical knowledge of 
America may be likened to a build- 
ing, a vast cathedral, which grew 
slowly and simultaneously with the 
cultural changes of the area that was 
to become the United States, changes 
from the pristine land of the American 
Indian to one that was fully occupied 
by the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

It is my conviction that a recogni- 
tion and deliberate use of these 


twelve themes will add to the plea- 
sure and to the benefit of your con- 
tinuing study of the _ historical 
geography of the United States. 
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Content Versus 


Methodology: 
A Critical 


Analysis 


One of the basic issues in elemen- 
tary education is the concern about 
the nature of the content or subject 
matter to be taught at each level of 
instruction. This concern has been 
voiced in recent years primarily be- 
cause of the knowledge explosion 
which has been witnessed worldwide 
and because educational specialists 
such as Bruner, Rogers, Suchman, 
Taba, and others have indicated that 
our present approach in teaching con- 
tent is not producing individuals who 
can cope with this rapidity of change 
which is so much upon us. A perspec- 
tive of both the traditional and the 
newly advocated approaches would 
perhaps help to clear the issue. 

The traditional approach to in- 
struction has been to teach isolated 
bits of information. Mastering specif- 
ics has been of utmost importance, 
and instruction has been organized 
around the learning of the “minor 
facts” within a particular subject area 
of discipline. Thus, schools have been 
viewed as being too concerned with 
the imparting of subject matter and 
content to give due consideration to 
the process by which these facts 
were originally established. The re- 
sult has been that too many students 
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who are inflexible to change and who 
do not know how to begin to cope 
with this change have been produced. 

Bruner in The Process of Educa- 
tion’ and Parker (J. Cecil) and Rubin 
(Louis J.) in Process as Content’ 
have proposed that we can no longer 
organize subject matter around the 
“specifics,” but rather we, as educa- 
tors, should be concerned about the 
principles, the laws, the concepts, 
and the generalizations about which 
a particular discipline is built. It is 
the contention of the above authors 
that a discipline has an inherent 
structure which is organized around 
“big ideas” and that instruction in 
our schools should be developed so 
that these vitally important principles 
are imparted, according to the se- 
quential nature of the structure of 
any discipline. 

Perhaps of overriding concern to 
specialists who advocate this position 
is the nature of the methods to be 
utilized in helping children to arrive 
at the most important ideas within a 
subject area. The traditional ap- 
proach, with its emphasis on facts, 
has often produced a passive individ- 
ual who, at the terminal point in his 
education, does not have the “equip- 


ment” to meet the needs and de- 
mands of our complex society. 
Students are not being taught the 
“tools” of the scientist, the artist, the 
literary giant, or the creative individ- 
ual. Torrance, for instance, has found 
a deplorable lack of concern among 
our teachers for developing creative- 
ness in children, and Russell indicates 
that teachers have done little in the 
past to enhance the critical thinking 
potential of students. 

What is proposed is that education 
must also concern itself with the 
processes by which the knowledge or 
the structure of a discipline might be 
gained. This means the stressing of 
such methods as problem solving, 
critical and creative thinking, diver- 
gent thinking, discovery, and inquiry. 
Educators as Parker and Rubin feel 
that these processes are the “true” 
content and, therefore, are more im- 
portant considerations of instruction 
in our schools than the subject mat- 
ter of a discipline. Bruner, Taba, and 
Bloom agree with Parker and Rubin, 
but the former also stress the guiding 
principles of the discipline. 


Implications For Education 

An analysis of what the above 
means for education would indicate 
that teachers in this country are at 
present not encouraging nor reward- 
ing the creative and critical thinking 
abilities of American school children. 
Biber’, in an article on the teacher's 
role in creativity, supports this way 
of thinking when she indicated: 


Education has traditionally imposed 
a structure of didactic instruction, 
right-wrong criteria, dominance of the 
logical-objective over the intuitive- 


subjective on the learning child so 
early in the course of emergent aware- 
ness of his world and himself that, 
except for unusual individuals, cre- 
ative potential is inhibited or, at the 
least diminished. 


From a review of the literature on 
critical thinking, there appear to be 
at least three major areas of concern 
for education in terms of the foster- 
ing and the developing of creative- 
ness and critical thinking in the 
school children of this country. 

These factors, which will have a 
direct influence on what will be ac- 
complished with creativity in the 
classroom, are as follows: 


1. Teacher Attitude and _ Philos- 
ophy 
2. Teacher Education Programs 


3. Classroom and School Environ- 
ment 


By far the most important of the 
above mentioned influences is the 
philosophy of the individual teacher 
in relation to child growth and de- 
velopment and the ultimate encour- 
agement of uniqueness within each 
human individual. It is the teacher 
who is the “guiding light” of class- 
room activities and experiences, and 
it is the teacher who will determine 
the basic structure of instruction for 
improving critical and creative traits. 
Prospective and experienced teachers 
must be informed of the nature of 
the “critical act” and must be led to 
make formulations concerning their 
roles in the development of this im- 
portant aspect of human personality. 
A greater awareness of critical think- 
ing on the teacher’s part can be stim- 
ulated and fostered through discus- 
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sion-information sessions and through 
explanations of what one does to en- 
courage critical behavior. 

In order to accomplish this objec- 
tive of a more positive teacher atti- 
tude, teacher education programs 
should be revised to include work, 
not only with the nature of critical 
thinking, but with other facets of the 
intellectual development of elemen- 
tary school children. While some in- 
formation is being shared with pros- 
pective teachers in their undergrad- 
uate classes, this writer feels that the 
information needs to be more in 
depth and with greater fluency. 
Thus, educators should carefully 
examine the content of teacher edu- 
cation programs in order to conclude 
if treatment is being given to all areas 
of child development, especially to 
the area of creative intellectual be- 
havior. 

With emphasis on teacher attitude 
and philosophy and teacher education 
programs, the classroom environment, 
which is now sometimes conven- 
tional, bounded, harmless, and _arti- 
ficial, should improve. Suggestions on 
the improvement of classroom struc- 
tures should be studied and _at- 
tempted. Direct experimentation 
with these ideas would be of extreme 
importance to all teachers. 

The development of critical think- 
ing in children does not appear to be 
a difficult task. Therefore, educators 
cannot remain silent or idle in terms 
of doing something to change present 
classroom practices which, according 
to Torrance’, discourage creative 
and critical pursuits and which in- 
hibit individuals in relation to their 
behaviors and expressions. Children 
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and adults should be allowed to 
“blossom” fully and this demands a 
drastic change in present thinking 
and performance. The challenge is 
here and now is the time for this chal- 
lenge to be met. 

In order to meet this challenge, 
there must be a variety of kinds of 
experiences which children en- 
counter. Flavell’ in quoting from 
Piaget states that: 


.. . the greater variety of situations 
to which the child must accommodate 
his behavioral structures, the more dif- 
ferentiated and mobile they become. 
Thus, the more new things a child has 
seen and the more he has heard, the 
more things he is interested in seeing 
and hearing. Moreover, the more vari- 
ation in reality with which he has 
coped, the greater is his capacity for 
coping. 


Finally, information about the na- 
ture of critical thinking should prob- 
ably be disseminated to the home. 
Education cannot meet this problem 
satisfactorily without the aid of par- 
ents, and the latter should understand 
how they can provide suitable learn- 
ing experiences when their children 
are in their presence. 
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Let’s Stop 
Demoralizing 
Beginning 


Teachers 


Introduction 


The writer contends that our 
system of educating prospective 
teachers, training practice teachers, 
and inducting new teachers into the 
profession turns many prospective 
teachers away from teaching and 
drives many beginning teachers out 
of teaching. This article will describe 
the practices that constitute the sys- 
tem and illustrate the overall effect of 
the practices on prospective or be- 
ginning teachers in the hope that 
steps can be taken to rectify the 
situation. 


Selecting the Potential Teacher 


A few beginning teachers are not 
successful simply because we allow 
people to enter teacher preparation 
programs who clearly do not have the 
necessary personal or intellectual at- 
tributes. We should not deny anyone 
with the slightest chance of success 
an opportunity to enter a teacher 
preparation program. We should, 
however, be honest with those who 
have little potential for teaching. 

Because the best initial screening 
will not be totally effective, people 
with a low potential for teaching will 
enter teacher preparation programs. 
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Unfortunately we allow these people 
to continue long after they have 
demonstrated their inadequacies. 
Clearly, teacher preparation institu- 
tions will have to devise more reliable 
methods for determining who is to 
enter teacher preparation programs 
and for continually evaluating the 
progress and potential of prospective 
teachers. 


The Pre-Service Education of 
Prospective Teachers 


The teacher preparation programs 
of many institutions reduce the ulti- 
mate effectiveness of prospective 
teachers by not providing them with 
the skills, knowledge, and insight they 
need for successful teaching. For 
example, an effective teacher must be 
able to use many different teaching 
methods, approaches or styles to deal 
effectively with the variety of instruc- 
tional situations he will face in the 
classroom. Where and how is he to 
learn these skills? Most theorists be- 
lieve that the student must have an 
organized experience with a wide 
range of teaching styles or “models” 
if he is to be flexible in his own 
teaching. Is he going to gain this 
experience from his undergraduate 


professors both in and out of depart- 
ments of education? Although all 
professors have different procedural 
techniques, most represent the not 
very stimulating lecture-read-discuss- 
test model of teaching. No wonder 
so many beginning teachers seem to 
feel that this model is the model of 
good teaching or that the acquisition 
of subject matter is the ultimate goal 
of education. They emulate their 
own teachers and cannot be flexible 
if they have not encountered a 
variety of teaching models in a sys- 
tematic way. Also, while undergrad- 
uates usually do not experience a 
planned variety of teaching models 
they often encounter the worst ex- 
amples of the conventional one. 


Many professors responsible for 
preparing public school teachers 
simply do not understand the realities 
of public school teaching. Some have 
never been public school teachers. 
Many have no continuing vital con- 
tact with the public schools and, 
what is worse, see no need for such 
contact. They see themselves as dis- 
pensers of subject matter and not as 
teachers of prospective teachers. 
They cannot possibly relate the un- 
dergraduate’s course experience to 
the situations he will ultimately face 
in the classroom. 


Finally, because there is often very 
little cooperation, coordination or 
communication between liberal arts 
professors and professors in depart- 
ments of education, the undergrad- 
uate’s teacher preparation program 
often lacks unity. As long as liberal 
arts and education department facul- 
ties continue their internecine war- 


fare, well-planned and coordinated 
teacher education programs will 
never be created. 


The inadequate preparation of un- 
dergraduates should not be blamed 
on college professors alone. They are 
as much a victim of the system as 
their students for they are penalized 
if they concentrate on their teaching 
and their students. As long as col- 
lege and university officials value re- 
search and scholarly publication more 
than good teaching, the professors 
and the teachers they produce will 
not change. 


The Student Teaching Experience 


A viable, effective student teach- 
ing experience may overcome many 
of the deficiencies of the prospective 
teacher's undergraduate work. Al- 
though there are a few excellent stu- 
dent teaching programs with this 
capacity, many have so many indige- 
nous weaknesses they cannot over- 
come the deficiencies of the typical 
undergraduate teacher preparation 
program. Indeed, many programs 
further drive prospective teachers 
from the profession or at least fail to 
prepare them for the realities of the 
classroom. 


One can list many relatively minor 
criticisms of the typical student 
teaching program. Often it comes too 
late in the student’s undergraduate 
experience. Thus, he does not have 
any practical experience to relate to 
while taking his undergraduate 
courses and he does not have an 
opportunity to take courses that, as a 
result of his student teaching experi- 
ence, he discovers he should have. 
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The student must often take his short- 
comings and frustrations with him to 
his first teaching position. 


Some student teaching experiences 
are structured so that the student 
gets a distorted picture of the real- 
ities of teaching. For example, some 
student teachers are never permitted 
to teach more than isolated lessons or 
classes and therefore never learn what 
is involved in planning and teaching 
a full academic load. Some are as- 
signed to supervising teachers who 
teach so-called “academically  tal- 
ented” sections. How many begin- 
ning teachers are assigned to such 
sections? 


Frequently, student teachers are 
not assigned to the best available 
teachers. Some teachers supervise 
student teachers for extrinsic rewards 
such as free tuition at the sponsoring 
institution. Some agree to work with 
student teachers because of the help 
student teachers can give them! 
Thus, the students become virtually 
unpaid substitutes. On occasion, stu- 
dent teachers are assigned to a school 
because they are needed to operate 
special programs. For example, many 
teaching teams use student teachers 
to achieve increased grouping flexi- 
bility. If the team needs the students 
in order to operate, how much help 
do the students actually get? Finally, 
student teachers are often assigned 
to the “safest” most conservative or 
traditional teachers. Once again the 
student teacher has the lecture-read- 
discuss-test teaching model to em- 
ulate. 


The major problem with most stu- 
dent teaching programs is that the 
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student is not assisted in a systematic 
way. Frequently the supervising 
teacher has not been specifically 
trained to help him and, if he is he 
does not have the time to do so be- 
cause working with a student teacher 
is often an extra assignment for an 
already overburdened classroom 
teacher. Frequently the assistance 
given by the college supervisor is 
minimal at best. Two or three ran- 
dom visits to observe a_ student 
teacher are not enough to give him 
any positive assistance, let alone 
adequately evaluate him. Frequently 
the college supervisor is totally un- 
prepared for his task by virtue of his 
personality, background, or interests. 
Often there is very little cooperation 
between the college supervisor and 
the cooperating teacher. Needless to 
say, the person in between—the stu- 
dent teacher—gains little and may 
actually be severely harmed in the 
process. 


The Destructive Induction Process 


Although institutions preparing 
teachers are generally guilty of prac- 
tices that tend to tum good people 
away from teaching or produce ill- 
prepared teachers, public schools are 
often guilty of far more deleterious 
practices. The early experiences of 
the teacher are critically related to 
his eventual success in the classroom 
because they have a great deal to do 
with the attitudes and skills he will 
develop and use throughout his entire 
career. Tragically, the lot of some 
beginning teachers is a professional 
disgrace. 


Some steps that tend to demoralize 


the beginning teacher are taken be- 
fore he enters his first classroom. 
Sometimes he really doesn’t under- 
stand the nature of the teaching 
situation he is about to enter. Ad- 
ministrators, desperate to hire new 
teachers, are sometimes less than 
candid with the prospective teacher. 
Often the beginning teacher, espe- 
cially at the secondary level, is given 
a very difficult teaching assignment. 
He is given the least desirable classes, 
the most preparations, the largest 
study halls, and the most extra assign- 
ments. 

Beginning teachers are ill-treated 
because teacher training institutions 
and public school personnel errone- 
ously assume that the graduate is a 
finished product—a fully qualified 
person who lacks at best a little guid- 
ance in order to become a competent 
classroom teacher. (If we don’t real- 
ly believe that the teacher training 
institute graduate is a “finished prod- 
uct,” we at least act as though we 
believed it. The net effect is the 
same.) Many bad practices result 
from our assumption that our begin- 
ners are fully qualified teachers. The 
assumption shapes the nature of our 
so-called “orientation” programs. 
Many schools operate such programs 
for new teachers, but few provide 
the beginner with the kind of assis- 
tance he really needs—an introduc- 
tion to the community he will work 
in and the children he will be ex- 
pected to teach. After the beginning 
teacher has his “orientation” program 
he is utterly and totally forgotten, 
unless, of course, he makes some 
serious blunder that calls him to the 
attention of his administrators and 


colleagues. He becomes lost within 
the impersonal bureaucracy of the 
school. He is as alone as a person 
can possibly be. 

We leave the beginning teacher 
alone to give him a chance to “find 
himself” or. get his “feet on the 
ground.” The obvious difficulty with 
this practice is that he may be ter- 
ribly in need of help during his first 
few days or he may be developing 
bad practices and habits that will 
be exceedingly difficult to change 
later. By leaving the new teacher 
alone, we show either a lack of inter- 
est in him or tacit approval of what 
he is doing and we leave him totally 
ignorant of how well he is doing. 
Can anything be more shattering to 
the morale of a conscientious per- 
son? By showing the beginner 
through our inattention that the insti- 
tution does not care for him as an 
individual, he may increasingly care 
less about the institution, his per- 
formance, and even his students. 

Another bad practice that stems 
from the assumption that the be- 
ginner is a fully qualified teacher is 
that of expecting him to know what 
to teach. Often we do not provide 
the beginning teacher with clear 
guidelines regarding the nature and 
content of the local curriculum. This 
may be because we haven't really de- 
termined what the local curriculum 
should be. How is the new teacher 
to know what to teach? Apparently 
he is supposed to divine this under- 
standing as if by magic, for, if he 
seems to select inappropriate con- 
tent for his students, we do not hesi- 
tate to so inform him. What hy- 
pocrisy!) We do not provide the 
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beginner with adequate curriculum 
guidance while expecting him to plan 
a program for students who are 
virtually total strangers to him. No 
wonder beginning teachers follow 
the outlines of textbooks. Their sur- 
vival and sanity depend on it! 

The beginner must know what re- 
sources are available to him, where 
they are to be found, and how they 
are to be used. We usually assign 
the beginner to an experienced teach- 
er who is supposed to help him. Un- 
fortunately, the “buddy” teacher may 
not have the time, skill, or inclination 
to really assist the beginner. He can 
direct a beginner to the faculty room 
or show him how to take attendance, 
but can he really offer substantial 
help? Beginning teachers don’t need 
“buddies”—they need immediate and 
constant help with the difficulties of 
the critical first few days and weeks 
of teaching. 


Evaluating the Beginning Teacher 


Our methods of evaluation also 
tend to demoralize newcomers, Un- 
fortunately, all too frequently, the 
administrator’s visit is for the pur- 
pose of making tenure or continuing 
appointment decisions and not for the 
purpose of helping the beginning 
teacher. 

Often the evaluating is done by 
one person, either an administrator 
or department head. The difficulties 
with this procedure are obvious. On 
occasion, the evaluator does not have 
the skill or fortitude to do a com- 
petent job of evaluating, let alone 
to help the beginning teacher. The 
evaluator may not approve of a model 
or style of teaching different from 
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his own. Indeed, he may definitely 
oppose a style of teaching different 
from his own. The beginner will 
therefore tailor his teaching to the 
expected norm and not to his own 
strengths, even though this may 
shatter his morale. 

When one person is responsible 
for evaluating, he may not visit the 
beginner often enough to get a com- 
plete picture of his performance. 
When very few visits are made, each 
one assumes monumental proportions. 
The infrequent visits may make the 
beginner extremely apprehensive es- 
pecially if he has not done well dur- 
ing earlier visits. (In some situations 
beginning teachers are not even told 
about their administrator’s evaluation 
of their performance!) The resulting 
insecurity and tension can hardly 
contribute to the teacher’s success 
in the classroom. 


Additional Discouragements 


There are additional forces that 
tend to demoralize the beginner. 
He expects to enter a stimulating 
and intellectually exciting profession. 
Unfortunately, many enter intelec- 
tually sterile environments. He finds 
colleagues more interested in the 
trivia and trappings of contemporary 
society than in the problems of edu- 
cation or, in some cases, their own 
students. What a discouraging shock 
this is for the beginner who had 
expected much more from the pro- 
fession! 

The beginner hears a great deal 
about rewarding teachers on the basis 
of “merit” but discovers that estab- 
lishing a genuine merit program is 
not really desired by everyone; that 


mediocrity is not only tolerated but 
occasionally rewarded. He quickly 
learns that the only way to advance 
in the profession as a teacher is 
through the aging process. Rather 
than submit to this inanity, some 
good teachers simply, but regretfully, 
leave the profession. 

While we act as though beginning 
teachers are capable of performing 
as experienced teachers in the class- 
room, outside the classroom we treat 
them as rank neophytes who must 
serve an apprenticeship (of an un- 
defined number of years) before we 
will admit that their ideas or sug- 
gestions have validity. Their enthusi- 
asm and vision threaten our “estab- 
lishment” and we, therefore, stiffle it 
in our gloom, despair, and egocen- 
tricity. 

Often we trust the beginning teach- 
er less than the experienced teacher, 
and typically we give him less sup- 
port than we give the experienced 
teacher. For example, if a beginning 
teacher has a severe discipline prob- 
lem with a student, he is blamed for 
the problem more often than an ex- 
perienced teacher would be in exact- 
ly the same situation. 

By tolerating poor or indfferent 
teaching by established teachers, we 
say to the beginner that good teach- 


ing is something you must do until 
you get tenure; after that we really 
don’t care what you do. How frus- 
trating it must be for the beginning 
teacher to pour his energy and re- 
sources into perfecting his craft and 
helping his students while we per- 
mit a few incompetents to undo the 
good. done by the vast majority of 
good teachers. 


Summary 


Certainly all beginning teachers 
are not subject to all of the handi- 
caps mentioned above. However, all 
too many are the victims of some or 
most of them. With all the frustra- 
tions and obstacles we place in the 
path of beginning teachers, it is a 
minor miracle that any remain in the 
profession. Each year we lose some 
excellent people who simply won't 
put up with the nonsense of the sys- 
tem. Each year we lose some mar- 
ginal people whom we might have 
been able to convert into excellent 
teachers. Unfortunately, we retain 
some mediocre people who are able 
to hide behind the system. Until we 
do everything we possibly can really 
to aid beginning teachers, many more 
will become demoralized and leave 
the profession. American education 
can ill afford such a tragic waste. 
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Chautauqua: 
An American 
Experience in 


Adult Education 


Adult education in America has 
reached its maturing stage: Maga- 
zines and newspapers advertise end- 
less numbers of specialized and 
general educational institutions and 
organizations, public and _ private, 
offering the adult opportunities to 
improve his mental and _ physical 
skills. For the adult who searches 
carefully it is possible to find uni- 
versities, trade schools, technical insti- 
tutes, and public schools which offer 
courses ranging from college credit 
mathematics to non-graded ballroom 
dancing. However, the history of 
adult education reflects a beginning 
far different than this myriad sched- 
ule of courses and programs. 

Nineteenth century America of- 
fered the adult little more than hard 
work, paltry housing, and limited 
education. Academics were left in 
neglect; time and money allowing 
adults only meager chances to gain 
an ability to read and write. Even 
those most fortunate to be able to 
read and write found little oppor- 
tunity to develop beyond the ele- 
mental stages of such skills. It was 
with such deficiencies that the Ameri- 
can had to face the problems of 
urbanization, industrialization, and 
immigration. 
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In the late 1800’s, many people 
were beginning to realize that an- 
swers to the problems of a complex, 
changing society rested in better ed- 
ucation for all ages. In the cities, 
institutes like Cooper Union arose 
to bring ideas and information to 
the urban citizen. Similarly, lyceums 
brought prominent lecturers to the 
cities throughout the United States in 
an effort to explain and discuss the 
problems of the people. As the case 
with much of American education, 
religious groups led in the encourage- 
ment of adult education in rural 
areas. One such venture was the 
Chautauqua Movement, a religious 
oriented attempt to improve human 
understanding through reading and 
discussion. 

Through the combined efforts of a 
prominent Methodist clergyman and 
a successful Ohio manufacturer, a 
religious summer school was founded 
on the shores of Lake Chautauqua in 
the most westward of New York 
counties. The Reverend John Heyl 
Vincent and Lewis Miller organized 
a religious assembly especially de- 
vised for Sunday school instructors 
who wished to improve their teach- 
ing through a better understanding of 
man and his social system. Their 


first successful assembly took place 
in 1874, drawing students from all 
over the United States. Tackling a 
large number of religious problems, 
the assembly soon attacked a broad 
range of subjects. Government, his- 
tory, economics, and science as well 
as music, literature, and the Arts be- 
came common topics as the years 
passed. So effective was the reading 
programs that local groups all over 
the country started to imitate their 
activities. For many people, the 
Chauatuqua Movement was indeed 
infectious, instilling an interest and 
building a desire to learn and discuss 
vital issues and problems. 

With its headquarters at Lake 
Chautauqua, the Vincent- Miller 
Movement reached out to the Ameri- 
can adult in many ways. Its most 
successful efforts were through the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. Containing a variety of read- 
ing programs, the Circle developed 
a summer session at the lakeside for 
those who could set aside their work 
and travel to New York State. It 
also had a series of reading courses 
for those who wished to study at 
home and correspond with the Circle 
by mail. Its founder characterized 
the Circle as 


. a school at home, a school after 
school, a college for one’s own home. 
It is for the busy people who left 
school years ago, and who desire to 
pursue some systematic course of in- 
struction.* 


Based on such a philosophy, the 
movement in all its courses attempted 


‘John H. Vincent, The Chautauqua 
Movement (Boston: The Chautauqua Press, 
1886), p. 75. 


to remain flexible and sensitive to 
the needs of the adults it served. De- 
pending on his available time, the 
adult enrolled for a long term cer- 
tificate program or merely a single 
course. A summer trip meant a com- 
bined program of education and rec- 
reation for both the adult and his 
entire family. 

Chautauqua’s correspondence 
school proved to be one of the Move- 
ment’s most significant contributions 
to American education. It served as 
a prototype for schools who were 
faced with the same problem, name- 
ly, students who were too busy to 
attend full time classes, day or night. 
Initially designed to help the sum- 
mer student who wished to continue 
his studies during the winter away 
from the lake, the services were 
soon expanded and offered all year 
to students throughout the United 
States. So impressive was its opera- 
tion, that William Rainey Harper, 
Chautauqua’s Education Director, 
carried the idea to the University of 
Chicago when he became its presi- 
dent in 1900. Other schools through- 
out the United States as well as 
throughout the world soon developed 
similar correspondent programs. 

It was through the Chautauqua 
Press that the Movement was able 
to reach its greatest number of adults. 
Only a relatively small number could 
travel to the lake and spend the whole 
summer reading and discussing hu- 
man problems. Both the too busy 
and the too poor found the trip an 
impossibility. The correspondence 
course was the obvious alternative. 
The Press made available to its stu- 
dent many major writings in inex- 
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pensive, paper covered books and 
pamphlets. It also produced the 
Chautauquan, the periodical that kept 
all members informed of the Move- 
ment’s activities. It was also the 
means through which the students 
were assigned their readings and 
topics for discussion in their local 
circles, an activity which the Move- 
ment encouraged, but did not official- 
ly sponsor. Each local circle was 
separate and autonomous. 

As more people gained time off 
during the summer and heard of the 
lakeside school, Chautauqua was 
forced to increase in both size and 
course offerings to meet the influx of 
students. Through necessity, Chau- 
tauqua was beginning to develop into 
a multi-level educational institute, 
something far beyond the designs of 
Vincent and Miller back in 1874. 
For a short time, Chautauqua ac- 
quired the title of University, and 
through its College of Liberal Arts, 
granted degrees from 1883 to 1898. 
A School of Languages also de- 
veloped in 1878, followed the next 
year by a summer school for public 
school teachers. In 1923, Chautauqua, 
for the first time, went outside its 
Own organization and affiliated with 
New York University to offer college 
credit courses. In 1933, the affiliation 
was transferred to Syracuse Univer- 
sity, which established the Chau- 
tauqua Center of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

Chautauqua’s location on this pla- 
cid, eighteen mile lake was most 
symbolic of its philosophy of educa- 
tion. Since its conception in the early 
1870's, Chautauqua has reflected a 
serene, tranquil approach. Striking 
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in contrast was the seemingly 
hurried and serious approach in the 
city lyceums, a fact made more strik- 
ing by the hurried and serious work- 
er who rushed to these meetings with 
the most immediate of human wor- 
ries. Obviously, Chautauqua involved 
a more agrarian approach. Students 
traveled long distances to combine 
the old cliche of “communing with 
nature” with learning about man and 
his society. Long a grape growing 
center and summer resort area, Lake 
Chautauqua offered the most pleas- 
ant of backgrounds for a calm walk 
along the shore to a place where one 
could leisurely read a serious, 
thoughtful commentary on man. 

To cast off the lakeside venture as 
a failure to meet the most immediate 
needs of man in his fight against pov- 
erty and pain is to seriously miss the 
point of the Movement. Its start took 
root in the ministry, but spread to 
the laity closely associated with the 
Protestant religion. Because of this 
seedbed, its approach to man re- 
mained socially “small town” and re- 
ligiously “Protestant.” Its appeal to 
the city, except through correspon- 
dence courses, was marginal. It was 
an educational movement for those 
already “established” in America, not 
for those groups who were just ar- 
riving or were still yet to come. Rural 
and small town America went to 
Chautauqua and gained much from 
their studies. Membership by 1887 
numbered 80,000; and four years 
later, 100,000. In addition, at least 
fifty small groups who functioned in 
the spirit of Chautauqua arose by 
1886. Its agrarian nature proved es- 
pecially attractive to the farmer and 


his family, thus accounting for its 
popularity in the Midwest where 
clergymen like John Hall, Jesse Hurl- 
but, and J. E. Gilbert began small 
Chautauquas. Miller, trying to dupli- 
cate his first lake venture, tried again 
with efforts at Lake Bluff, Illinois, 
and Round Lake, New York, but 
never achieved his initial success. 
Lake Chautauqua also gave its 
name to another venture in 1903, 
namely, the tent shows that came to 
be called simply “Chautauquas,” 
much to the dismay of the Vincent- 
Miller group. Visiting cities and 
towns for three to seven days, the 
traveling tent shows were much like 
the medicine shows of the old West, 
combining dubious lectures with sec- 
ond rate entertainment. Many of the 
shows brought the people of rural 
America much enjoyment and en- 
deared themselves to the people until 
the 1930’s brought radio and the 
movies with more professional enter- 
tainment. In any case, the lake group 
strongly disassociated itself from 
these traveling side shows, a fact 


which had little effect on the other’s 
popularity. 

Since its founding, the Chautauqua 
Movement has adapted rapidly to 
meet the needs of the American 
adult. Gone are many of the old 
programs, particularly, the corres- 
pondence courses, all of which served 
so well for their time. Now con- 
centrating on summer education, 
Chautauqua has attempted to em- 
phasize spiritual, physical, and aca- 
demic self-improvement. With great- 
ly improved transportation and more 
free time, people from all over the 
United States, from all professions 
and trades, have traveled to Chau- 
tauqua County for a summer of study 
in one of its more than twenty edu- 
cational programs. In spite of all its 
changes, Chautauqua has maintained 
much of its rural and Protestant 
spirit. And perhaps well it does, for 
it was this same spirit that developed 
this unique and highly beneficial 
adult education experience in the 
Nineteenth century, a time which 
sorely lacked educational opportuni- 
ties for adults. 
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This article is based on research on Israeli social structure as it affects education, 
and was done with the cooperation of the Israeli Ministry of Education and Culture 
and educational authorities of the Israeli kibbutzim (communal settlements). 


The unique communal system of 
education, as developed and _prac- 
ticed in the communal settlements of 
Israel, offers American sociologists 
and educators much food for thought. 
Although only five percent of the 
total Israeli children population live 
on these communal settlements 
(singular: kibbutz; plural: kibbut- 
zim), the influence and importance 
of the kibbutz movement in Israeli 
life and on education are great. This 
paper describes communal education 
in the kibbutzim of Israel in relation 
to kibbutz social structure and _ its 
role in Israeli society. 


The Kibbutz 


The kibbutz is one of the most 
unique types of social organization 
existing today in the world. Its social 
form: 

. expresses the hopes for a more 
just society, one which is based upon 
equality and mutual aid, on democra- 
cy and collective responsibility, on 
complete collectivism, and the satis- 
faction of all needs in exchange for 
each person’s working according to his 
abilities.* 

A kibbutz is a complete society with- 
in itself, embracing all aspects of life, 
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including, of course, education. 

The kibbutz movement in Israel is 
an attempt to organize rural life on 
the basis of mutual aid and responsi- 
bility. The distinguishing feature of 
the kibbutz is the abandonment of 
the institution of private property. 
All the assets of the group are col- 
lectively owned. All the adult mem- 
bers work in the collective service 
and undertakings of the kibbutz with- 
out payment. Money is absent in the 
internal economy of the group. The 
production and the supply of con- 
sumption goods are handled co- 
operatively. 

A main feature of the kibbutz so- 
ciety, especially important for the 
understanding of kibbutz education, 
is the equality of women members in 
the economy of the community. This 
is made possible by the raising of 
children by kibbutz members elected 
and trained for the task. Thus, the 
women members are relieved of do- 
mestic duties and are able to work 
side by side with the men on the 
land, or in various services, as at the 
communal laundry, in the kitchen, 
in the collective store, or in the 
school. The use of hired labor is 


avoided, and the practice of mutual 
aid between members is encouraged. 

The organization and administra- 
tion of the varied activities on a 
kibbutz is carried out by a committee 
elected by the general membership. 
The governing secretariat, consisting 
of the heads of the various commit- 
tees in charge of the daily affairs of 
the kibbutz, coordinates all the work 
of the kibbutz, attends to major prob- 
lems of communal living, and rules 
on all matters of principle which re- 
quire definition or decision. 

In summary, each member of the 
kibbutz works where the best use 
can be made of his individual abili- 
ties. The community meets all needs 
of each of its members, including 
housing, clothing, and food, and his 
economic, educational, and cultural 
requirements. 

The kibbutzim of Israel vary in 
size, from small groups of fifty, to 
large communities of 1,500 people 
or more. The larger kibbutzim are 
able to organize a wider range of 
activities, including educational and 
cultural activities, than smaller kib- 
butzim. Some kibbutzim also under- 
take some industrial enterprises. 
There are approximately 250 kibbut- 
zim in Israel, including several bor- 
dering the Arab countries as defense 
posts.” 

The kibbutzim are divided along 
political lines into four main groups: 
(1) Ichud Hakvutzot Whabibbutzim, 
(2) Kibbutz Hameuchad, (3) Ha- 
kibbutz Ha’artzi Hashomer Hatzair 
(the largest kibbutz movement), and 
(4) Haoved Hazioni. These four kib- 
butz organizations operate indepen- 
dently of government control and 


maintain their own systems of edu- 
cation. 


The Theory of Communal Education 


Communal education is the system 
of rearing and educating children as 
practiced in the kibbutzim of Israel. 
Even though there are varying prac- 
tices in different kibbutzim, a com- 
mon pattern and philosophy exhibit 
themselves in each kibbutz move- 
ment. All kibbutzim accept these 
principles in regard to education: 


1. Trained educators must work hand 
in hand with parents in the rearing 
of children, 

2. The rearing and education of chil- 
dren must be done in the framework 
of groups which live and learn to- 
gether in separate educational units, 
determined by age. 

3. Educational groups of older chil- 
dren and youth are to be organized 
on the basis of self-government. 

4, Every child is entitled to, and re- 
ceives the same type of education, 
from birth until adulthood. 

5. The child’s needs for creative self- 
expression, independence, and _free- 
dom are to be respected. 

6. The latest experimental findings, 
the integration of subject matter, and 
the “project method” are to be used. 
7. Physical labor is to be part of 
every child’s experience during the 
school day, and positive attitudes to- 
wards work are to be encouraged. 
8. External discipline and grading are 
to be avoided. 

9. Every person involved in the rear- 
ing and education of children must take 
special training courses in kibbutzim 
training schools and government teach- 
ers training colleges. 

10. There is to be a minimization of 
the number of different people who 
are directly responsible for the educa- 
tion of the child. 

11. Every child is entitled to additional 
care and education when required by 
physical or mental handicaps, or by 
special talents. 
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12. Kibbutz responsibility for the rear- 
ing of children begins with the birth 
of the child. 


The main goal of communal edu- 
cation in Israel is the transmission 
of the basic values of kibbutz life, 
including its social and ethical ideas, 
to the younger generation. The kib- 
butz movements hope that the young 
will continue to live and work for 
the kibbutz when they reach adult- 
hood. Kibbutz education also tries 
to provide an adequate intellectual 
basis for an understanding of the 
social changes that are evolving from 
kibbutz life. There is a conscious and 
deliberate aim to inculcate the kib- 
butz children with a sense of be- 
longing and social responsibility. 

Communal education is linked with 
the change of the woman’s status in 
the collective society. The sharing 
of responsibility by women in the 
economic and political life of the 
kibbutz has necessitated the com- 
munal form of education. In the kib- 
butz society, where both the husband 
and the wife are at work, the child 
receives his education at the chil- 
dren’s house. He also eats and sleeps 
at this house from infancy until the 
end of the pre-school period. He then 
progresses to an elementary school 
and house combination. The parents 
are relieved of the daily care of the 
child, but are free to devote them- 
selves entirely to the child when they 
are not working, in quiet and com- 
fort, without economical or every-day 
household worries. All cooking, laun- 
dry, and material wants are supplied 
by the kibbutz for each child and for 
each family. 

The basic structure of communal 
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education in Israel is the formation 
of homogenous age groups in educa- 
tional units, with each children’s 
house serving as a special social-edu- 
cational part of the kibbutz. These 
units are deliberately kept small for 
younger children in order to enable 
the educators and metapelot (nurses ) 
to establish close, intimate contact 
with the children. The educators 
work and live with the children con- 
sistently, from a few weeks after birth 
until the completion of the secondary 
school. 

The organization and administra- 
tion of the education of kibbutzim 
children follow kibbutzim theory. An 
educational committee, composed of 
various kibbutz members, is respon- 
sible for the organization and ad- 
ministration. This committee is under 
the general direction of the Central 
Committee of each kibbutz. The ed- 
ucation committee decides on all 
matters relating to the welfare of the 
child, from infancy to adolescence. 
Provisions are made for the flexible 
adaptation of the Israeli State cur- 
ricula for schools to the local con- 
ditions of the kibbutz, as well as the 
personal initiative of individual edu- 
cators living on a kibbutz. These 
educational committees are directly 
responsible to the central educational 
departments within the respective 
kibbutz movements. 

The central educational depart- 
ments of each kibbutz movement 
guide teachers and administrators, 
hold conferences, supervise and in- 
spect the work done in the schools 
of their affiliated kibbutzim, and di- 
rect the training of future kibbutz 
educators. The departments attempt 


to create uniform standards in all 
affiliated kibbutzim schools. 


Preschool Education 


The kibbutz is responsible for the 
upbringing of all of its children from 
infancy. Immediately after a child 
of a kibbutz is brought home from 
the maternity hospital, he is placed 
in the kibbutz infant nursery. Al- 
though the mother devotes about six 
weeks of her time to feeding the 
infant, fondling him, and finding out 
from trained educators correct ways 
of bringing up children, the person 
in charge of the infant is the me- 
tapelet (nurse). The metapelet sees 
to it that the nursing mother receives 
enough rest, proper guidance, and 
maximum satisfaction from the care 
of the infant. 

The major part of the infant’s care 
is done by the mother, especially 
during the first few months of the 
infant’s life. When the infants in a 
nursery are about six months old, a 
special metapelet is assigned for each 
group of five or six. This metapelet 
works with the one who took care of 
the infants when they were only a 
few months old, and later on takes 
full charge of the group and stays 
with them until they are about four 
years old. Throughout all this time, 
the young children sleep and live in 
the infants’ home and not in the home 
of their parents. 

When the children reach the age 
of four, the kibbutz transfers them to 
a kindergarten unit. A kindergarten 
teacher with specific training is put 
in charge of the group, while a me- 
tapelet is assigned to the group. The 
metapelet cares for the children’s 


health, their play, their physical 
needs, and the cleanliness of the 
house. The kindergarten teacher is 
primarily responsible for the instruc- 
tional activities. The teacher, usually 
trained in one of the kibbutz teach- 
ers seminaries, assumes the full job 
of organizing the kindergarten unit. 


Primary School Education 


A year after the formation of the 
kindergarten, the children begin the 
“transit kindergarten” stage, where 
the children are first exposed to for- 
mal education, corresponding to the 
first grade of primary school. In order 
to eliminate the sharp break in the 
transfer from kindergarten to primary 
school, the kibbutzim continue the 
“transit kindergarten” for two years. 
It is only upon entrance to the third 
grade that the children transfer to 
other quarters again, and formally 
enter a school building with dorm- 
itory and household facilities. Thus, 
from age four to seven, or from pre- 
kindergarten to second grade, the 
children remain in one building. Dur- 
ing this period of education the ac- 
cent is placed on the acquisition of 
fundamental skills in reading, writ- 
ing, and artithmetic. The Bible and 
nature study are also stressed. From 
three to five hours a day, six days a 
week, are spent in attending to for- 
mal lessons, while one-half hour to 
one hour a day is devoted to learning 
how to care for the school farm and 
building. 

At the age of seven, the children 
enter the “Young Children’s Society” 
—the primary school—where they re- 
main until the age of twelve. The 
educational unit consists of a group 
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of approximately twenty children 
under the leadership of a teacher, 
who works together with a metapelet. 
The primary school is a normal con- 
tinuation of the “transit kindergar- 
ten,” with the difference being that 
more time is now devoted to organ- 
ized, formal education. 

The curriculum for the children in 
the kibbutz primary school essential- 
ly follows the prescribed curriculum 
of the State of Israel, except that chil- 
dren start to learn English in the 
fourth grade instead of the sixth 
grade. In addition, more stress is 
given in the kibbutzim schools to the 
arts than is normally given in gov- 
ernment-operated schools. Physical 
labor on the school’s farm is required 
of all kibbutzim primary school chil- 
dren. 


Secondary Education 


There are major differences among 
the kibbutz movements as to the 
organization of secondary education. 
The basic similarity among all kib- 
butzim is that they give all their 
children the chance to obtain four 
years of secondary schooling. 

Those kibbutzim which are affili- 
ated with the Hashomer Hatzair 
movement ask several neighboring 
kibbutzim to set up regional secon- 
dary schools, called the mossad chi- 
nuchi, or the educational institution. 
The mossad, operated jointly by two 
or more kibbutzim, is able to include 
various services which a small sec- 
onday school could not provide. The 
children remain in the mossad from 
grade seven until grade twelve, in 
groups of twenty-five. One educator, 
usually a man, is responsible for the 
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coordination and general education 
of the group. He is concerned with 
the personal problems and character 
education of the adolescents. In ad- 
dition, several teachers of various 
specialized fields of study, and one 
metapelet are assigned to each group. 
A young group leader, usually from 
the twelfth grade of the secondary 
school, assists the teacher and meets 
with the group twice a week for 
organized group activities, including 
discussions, hikes, and scouting. The 
mossad students board in the school’s 
dormitories. 

Many kibbutzim, especially the 
larger ones, maintain their own sec- 
ondary schools, where the pupils, 
after completing the eighth grade, 
go on to four years of secondary 
schooling. The program of study, in 
its broad outline, is equivalent to that 
of the academic secondary school in 
Israel’s urban areas, except that more 
stress is placed on the sciences and 
the arts. There are no examinations 
or final Matriculation Examinations 
in the kibbutz secondary schools. This 
is contrary to practice in the other 
secondary schools of Israel. 


Higher Education 


Those kibbutz members who wish 
to become teachers or metapelot in 
the kibbutzim schools are designated 
by the kibbutz to study at the kib- 
butzim teachers’ seminaries, operated 
by the kibbutz movements. Educa- 
tors and trainees meet frequently, ac- 
cording to the subject which they 
teach or the age group with which 
they work. Prospective teachers par- 
ticipate in conferences, courses, and 
seminars under the direction of 


trained educators. Kibbutz members 
frequently are enrolled in courses 
given at State teachers’ training 
schools. 


As yet, there are no kibbutz col- 
leges or universities. Kibbutz mem- 
bers who pass the required entrance 
examinations are eligible to attend 
such institutions of higher learning 
as the Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem, Tel Aviv University in Tel 
Aviv, or the Technion in Haifa. 


Adult Education 


Great progress has been made in 
the area of education for the adult 
members of the kibbutz. Since many 
of the settlements are comparatively 
isolated, the kibbutz members have 
turned toward self-education and 
cultural activities in their leisure time. 
It is not unsual to find colonies of 
musicians, artists, and writers living 
on a kibbutz and contributing toward 
the life of the kibbutz. While other 
members may work in the field, these 
creative artists spend their time in 
organizing various cultural activities. 
Art and music festivals and pageants 
abound in the kibbutzim. Traveling 
teachers and adult leaders, hired by 
the kibbutz movements and by settle- 
ment or government groups, go from 
settlement, to settlement, leading and 
organizing various cultural activities. 
Much of the creative activity that has 
poured forth from Israel in recent 
years has orginated on the kibbutz. 


This briefly described the system 
of communal education as it pres- 
ently exists in the kibbutzim of Israel. 


The organization and administration 
of communal education have been 
outlined. Specific trends and practices 
have been discussed. Emphasis has 
been put on a description of Israeli 
communal education in the context 
of the development of the Israeli 
agricultural collectives called kibbut- 
zim. 
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An Integrative 
Approach to the 


Teaching of 


Educational 
Psychology to 


Teachers 


One of the readily acknowledged 
gaps in our teacher education pro- 
gram is the one that exists between 
courses in the psychology of teaching 
and learning and classroom practices. 
What appears to be the most thor- 
ough and broad coverage of topics 
in educational psychology courses 
can rarely be identified in a teacher’s 
actual classroom behaviors. Yet most 
teachers could, with varing degrees 
of proficiency, pass an examination in 
educational psychology. 

What’s wrong? Why should we 
find in educational psychology, of 
all places, such a gap between theory 
and practice? It is proposed that the 
answer is inherent in the question 
itself. It is precisely because educa- 
tional psychology is taught as a 
cognitative, substantive course that 
it appears to have so little relevance 
to teachers’ day to day dealings with 
children. 

Because many psychologists have 
become aware that their courses for 
teachers have not been very success- 
ful, there have been gallant attempts 
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to restructure the curriculum of 
psychological foundation courses. In- 
stead of teaching principally about 
Freud, Throndike, and Lewin, the 
emphasis has shifted to Rogers, 
Skinner, and Piaget. Behavioral goals 
and cognitive development is the 
current rage. And while these efforts 
at speciality and relevance are lauda- 
tory, they still miss an essential point. 
Children and teachers are uniquely 
human and must be reached through 
human relationships. Learning how 
to function in a social world, which 
is really what teaching is all about, 
is at least as much a matter of the 
gut as the head. It is a fine thing to 
have a theory about learning, to be 
able to define defense mechanisms, 
state the effects of anxiety on be- 
havior, and so forth. If one were 
primarily concerned with research in 
the teaching-learning process, or in 
personality development, theoretical 
models are extremely useful. But, as 
is the case for teachers, if one must 
be involved in day to day interactions 
with other persons where understand- 


ing and spontaneity of behavior is 
called for, then theoretical models, 
or principles, have little use unless 
they can be related to the interactive 
patterns of teachers and pupils. 

If we reject the notion that 
teachers simply become programmers 
of conditions for learning, arrangers 
of somewhat mechanical contingen- 
cies of reinforcement, then we must 
fully recognize that we should pre- 
pare them for other goals, and not 
simply talk about them. 

Parenthetically, it should be 
pointed out that class after class of 
teacher trainees when asked in an 
educational psychology course what 
their teaching goals were, spoke of 
psycho-social development of children 
first and intellectual goals only sec- 
ondarily. 

If, as is strongly suggested here, 
the traditional model of teaching 
educational psychology is rejected, 
what is offered as an alternative? It 
is simply this: 

The source of content for educational 

psychology can be found in the inter- 

relationships and experiences within 


the class itself, enabling learning to 
become personally relevant. 


It is proposed that this somewhat 
obviously simple proposition has 
several powerful implications for the 
teaching-learning process. For one, 
it suggests that the class must be 
constituted as an interactive group— 
not only between the teacher and 
students, but between students as 
well. The traditional arrangement of 
teacher-students, with either a one- 
way, or even a two-way flow of com- 
munication will not do. An important 
assumption of the proposition is that 


if the members of a group are per- 
mitted to interact over a period of 
time, (a semester,) then there is a 
great probability that most psycholog- 
ical and social operations that con- 
stitute the content of a course in 
psychology will be manifested. As 
with T groups and sensitivity train- 
ing, the participants of the groups 
should be encouraged to deal with 
their present feelings, attitudes, and 
cognitions. Instead of looking else- 
where for substance, it can be made 
clear to class members that they 
themselves constitute the content of 
the course. Personal historical ma- 
terial can be used to explicate cur- 
rent behavior but the emphasis should 
be on the present. 


This approach differs from task 
oriented sensitivity training in that 
there need not be any direct relation- 
ship between teaching and the hap- 
penings within the group. The im- 
mediate goal of the course is to teach 
psychology in a meaningful and per- 
sonal way. What I am talking about 
is a direct confrontation with the 
problem of the psycho-social develop- 
ment of the teacher-trainee as a per- 
son, and the class as a group. The 
emphasis is on personal growth 
through self exploration based on the 
assumption that this growth will pro- 
foundly affect the teacher’s future 
behavior. It is really an application 
of the dictum, “To know others one 
must know oneself.” 


As with other forms of personal 
encounters, the group leader (instruc- 
tor) must be prepared to recognize 
and deal with the problems that this 
technique engenders He should be 
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ready to become involved in resis- 
tances beginning transferences, de- 
fense mechanisms, conflict, and anx- 
iety. He must be skilled enough to 
encourage the manifestation of these 
psychological processes and sensitive 
enough to limit their expression to 
the requirements of didactic analysis. 
His role is that of teacher, not ther- 
apist. Class sessions should not pro- 
ceed solely on the basis of the group’s 
needs, but should be balanced with 
the curriculum of the course, al- 
though not necessarily in any pre- 
determined order. 

Perhaps one of the greatest prob- 
lems that the instructor of this kind 
of course faces is the change in course 
expectations that the students must 
deal with. This is particularly true 
of graduate students who have had 
years of conditioning with lecture— 
type courses and find it extremely 
difficult to reconcile their previous 
school experience with this kind of 
procedure. The problem also has an- 
other dimension and that is, it must 
be made clear to the class at the 
very beginning, what the course will 
be all about. There are some stu- 
dents, who out of fear or other rea- 
sons, cannot or wish not to participate 
in this kind of experience and they 
should be given the opportunity to 
change their class. Even among those 
who are willing to try, resistance to 
and confusion about the goals of the 
course are frequent at the beginning. 
An example of this can be seen in 
a letter that a student sent the pres- 
ent writer at the end of the fifth 
session of a graduate course in edu- 
cational psychology. The letter that 
follows was selected from a set that 
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the instructor asked the individual 
members of the class to write him. 
They were told to write anything 
they wished to say and to sign it or 
send it anonymously, as they chose. 
The letters were written during the 
last fifteen minutes of a three-hour 
class so that the students had little 
time for reflecting on what they 
wanted to say. 


“At the beginning, I thought the 
Way you were conducting the course 
was very unstructured and lacking in 
a definite purpose. I could not under- 
stand how we could learn psychology 
by talking to each other. I was used 
to a “text-book teacher.” I now feel 
that this method is very helpful. I am 
beginning to be much more aware of 
how I feel in certain situations and, 
more important, I am not as afraid as 
I was, to express these feelings, even 
though they may be derogatory. I 
know that it will take a while for me 
to say what I am feeling at all times, 
but I am much more confident. Thank 
you for this, because I can now 
imagine that my children must feel 
the same way as I do.” 


The difficulty this student had in 
“shifting gears” was not uncommon 
and, in fact, was quite typical of a 
majority of the class as can also be 
seen from this next letter from an- 
other student during the same ses- 
sion. 


“I feel that with the exception of 
a few people, we came into your class 
fighting your approach. Slowly, I have 
felt more and more people open up 
and seem to feel good about it. Al- 
though there are still some diehards, 
I feel that it is beginning to work. 
We are more often than not talking 
about feelings that should make us 
more sensitive human beings. I hope 
we will also have the knowledge we 
need to perform adequately on the 
comprehensive exam that we must 
take. This is really the kind of thing 


that will be important in our ef- 
fectiveness.” 


This second letter not only illus- 
trates the breakdown of resistances, 
but also highlights one of the more 
crucial methodological problems of 
the sensitivity approach to teaching: 
the integration of affective and cogni- 
tive learning. Since I have few de- 
finitive answers at this time to the 
problems of cognitive-affective inte- 
gration, let me simply give a few 
examples of some of the things I 
have done. Along with the course 
text, I have assigned as additional 
readings, Bruner’s Toward a Theory 
of Instruction’, and Gagne’s Condi- 
tion for Learning,* two superficially 
simple books, but in fact, extremely 
deep and difficult for nonpsycholo- 
gists. Sometime near the beginning 
of the fourth session, one of the stu- 
dents said that she was having some 
difficulty understanding what she was 
reading, particularly Bruner’s chapter 
on “Coping and Defending”, and his 
extended analysis of what he calls 
the ‘preemptive metaphor.” Not 
having recently read the chapter, and 
having forgotten what he meant 
specifically by the preemptive meta- 
phor, I told the student this, and 
said I would be prepared to discuss 
it in class next week after I had re- 
read it. Meanwhile, the class con- 
tinued discussing their group experi- 
ence and reacting to one another on 
a “here and now’ basis. But sig- 
nificantly, the class began utilizing 
the student’s question about the pre- 
emptive metaphor,” to discuss “cop- 
ing and defending” as it was mani- 
fested within the group. Towards 


the end of the session, I once again 
told the group that I would reread 
the chapter and be prepared to dis- 
cuss it the following session. Several 
students began excitedly comment- 
ing that there was no need to, as it 
had become clear to them during 
the class what Bruner had meant. 
They had been able to integrate some 
highly abstract concepts with their 
personal experiences. 


It is this kind of integration of 
cognitive and effective material that 
is my, and hopefully, my students, 
goal of the course. It is what teach- 
ers have been talking about for de- 
cades: that, for learning to be mean- 
ingful, it must be personally relevant. 


Experienced teachers tend to be 
able to see the relevance of this kind 
of experience to their work with chil- 
dren. At least on the cognitive level, 
some transference takes place. In ad- 
dition, most of them have had some 
undergraduate work in psychology, 
and possess the verbal language of the 
subject. They already have many of 
the labels that can become the con- 
cepts. Their task is to more fully 
develop these concepts and_ relate 
them to self. With experienced 
teachers, the instructor’s task is to 
prevent the verbal and cognitive ma- 
terial from being used to defend 
against self-awareness and introspec- 
tion. 


Undergraduates, and other inex- 
perienced persons, have almost the 
reverse problem. They generally lack 
the language, labels, and concepts, 
with which to effect cognitive-affec- 
tive integration and _ transference. 
They face the very real problem of 
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taking their courses in educational 
psychology without having had any 
experience in working with groups 
of children. In this case, classroom 
discussion and experience with psy- 
chological processes tend to be com- 
pletely personal or related to some- 
what distant external events. While 
psychologically naive persons are gen- 
erally more open about themselves 
in group situations, they tend to have 
greater difficulty in thinking about 
their behavior and generalizing from 
it. Having them think about them- 
selves, and behavior in general, cas- 
ually, is one of the main tasks of the 
instructor. But while doing this, he 
must help them see the necessity for 
developing a descriptive (psychologi- 
cal) vocabulary. Students, too, must 
realize that they can learn “psychol- 
ogy” from themselves and that a 
technical vocabulary will enable them 
to tie their experiences together as 
well as communicate professionally 
outside their immediate classroom. 


Simply put, there are two forms 
of the integration problem. With the 
graduate students, there is the prob- 
lem of reaching the affective by work- 
ing through the cognitive, while with 
the undergraduates, there is the prob- 
lem of reaching the cognitive through 
the affective. The goal in both cases 
is the same. 


The challenge posed by the point 
of view suggested in this paper is 
great. Approaches to, and styles of 
teaching in college tend to be po- 
larized. On the one side, we find 
the “feelings” school, and on the 
other, the “academic-intellectual” 
school. Each side tends to denigrate 
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the other and as a result, students 
miss out on at least half of what both 
offer. What we need in educational 
psychology courses is a reappraisal 
of the goals and methods of achiev- 
ing these goals for teachers. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Although the emphasis in this 
paper is on the psycho-social dimen- 
sion of educational psychology, this 
writer believes that the approach 
suggested is equally applicable to 
such topics as motivation, perception, 
learning, and even measurment and 
evaluation. Admittedly, the structure 
of the class may have to become 
more formal as the curriculum enters 
the skills area. The instructor, at 
times, may have to “tell” more than 
he “leads,” but even within the skill 
areas, significant affective correlates 
can be explored. Miles* also points 
out that the analysis of here-and-now 
social processes is relatively easy as 
compared to utilizing here-and-now 
social processes for the study of 
mathematics, literature, and foreign 
languages. The challenge ahead for 
those of us interested in sensitivity 
training is in the exploration of ways 
to integrate the affective and cogni- 
tive components of teaching and 
learning. 
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Graphic 
Illustrations 
with Geographic 
Text: On 
Exploring a 
Vast Unknown 


Graphic illustrations are relevant 
to both geography and geographic 
instruction derived only in part from 
their common relationship to one an- 
other. They also have a relevance 
to each field in unique ways. 

The most common and distinctive 
graphic illustrations in geography, of 
course, are maps. Other types of 
graphics are also important, includ- 
ing a variety of graphs (e.g., bar, 
circle, pictograph). In the discipline 
of geography, such illustrations seem 
to have the primary functions of pro- 
viding geographers with ways of 
organizing knowledge and with ways 
of discovering knowledge. Both of 
these functions are vital to the ge- 
ographer and necessary to the de- 
veloping nature of the field. 

In geographic instruction, on the 
other hand, graphic illustrations are 
used to help pupils understand the 
field (geography) both as a domain 
and as ways of knowing. More spe- 
cifically, such devices are useful for 
learners to do two kinds of things: 
1) to use texts and other materials 
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more appropriately and 2) to engage 
pupils in a variety of activities which 
approximate some of the activities of 
the geographer. For example, pupils 
must use graphic illustrations in text- 
books and other materials to under- 
stand the relationships between man 
and land. They also use such graph- 
ics when they “make a map, most 
commonly when they take data from 
a map and transfer it to their own 
map outline or when they make a 
chart or graph to summarize or dra- 
matize a set of geographic data. 
Long misunderstood, it seems, are 
the critical differences, both peda- 
gogically and _ psychologically be- 
tween these matters, that is, between 
geography and geography instruction 
and between pupils’ “use” of graphic 
illustrations and their “making” of 
such illustrations. Indeed, as a conse- 
quence, much confusion has been 
fostered. The misconceptions have 
been manifest in several ways. For 
example, it has been claimed that if 
a map is appropriate for a ge- 
ographer, obviously it is appropriate, 
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even “good,” for children to use in 
learning about geography. The as- 
sertion seems to have face validity 
but certainly is not true in the same 
ways. A geographer uses a map for 
fundamentally different reasons than 
a child uses a map. The geographer 
employs a map to extend and to 
relate his already considerable know]- 
edge. A child uses it to learn that 
knowledge already verified by ge- 
ographic inquiry. Another assertion 
of this type may be stated: if pupils 
are taught to make a map or a chart 
they can then read maps and charts. 
Such a claim seems to be the theo- 
retical foundation of many pedagogic 
practices. In most school textbooks 
and curriculum guides, for instance, 
suggestions are advanced that pupils 
make a variety of maps and charts 
and on the basis of this activity, 
pupils’ map-reading competences will 
be enhanced. Experience of classroom 
teachers, however, would seem to 
suggest that translation from making 
such devices and using them in other 
situations is not a certain matter and, 
all too frequently, the latter goal is 
not accomplished. 


While these distinctions are deemed 
important to understanding the 
problem addressed by this paper, 
they do not describe the problem. 
It, the use of graphic illustrations 
with text, is also related to the gen- 
erally advanced audio-visual dogma, 
popular at least since Comenius, re- 
garding the importance of illustra- 
tions in general. At least two points 
must be made in this regard. One, 
only until very recently has there 
been serious inquiry into the dif- 
ferential effects of pictorial and ver- 
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bal ‘stimuli, an area of central im- 
portance in all school learning and 
obviously all learning using printed 
materials. The research of Broadbent 
(1958) and Travers (1964) on in- 
formation processing is basic to un- 
derstanding in this regard It indi- 
cates clearly that pictorial and verbal 
stimuli are not equivalent in either 
their nature or their results and, con- 
sequently, should not be used as 
equivalent in practical (e.g., school) 
situation. Following this line of in- 
quiry, other researchers (e.g., Bouris- 
seau, Davis, and Yamamoto 1965, 
1967) have demonstrated that verbal 
and pictorial stimuli evoke different 
kinds of sensory responses. Appar- 
ently the serious work in this field 
has only begun and many additional 
insights should be available within 
the coming years. Enough work has 
been done, however, to indicate that 
the long claimed superiority of pic- 
ture or illustration over verbal de- 
scriptions is largely a slogan and not 
sound theory. While elements of the 
idea seem to have limited research- 
based validity, it must be rephrased 
and carefully limited to have im- 
portant educational applications. 
Second, almost no research on the 
relative effectiveness of different 
types of graphic illustrations has been 
reported. Most of the research about 
children’s ability to use graphic il- 
lustrations (e.g., Mathews 1926; 
Strickland, 1938) has asked questions 
of the type: “Can pupils interpret 
this or that kind of graph in the ab- 
sence of text.” Really, this question 
seems a most unrealistic situation 
and not only in school. Seldom do 
maps or graphs appear when they 


are not a part of a total message and 
almost never are they meant to carry 
a particular message by themselves 
even on billboards along a super- 
highway. Other research (e.g., Eells, 
1926; Washburne, 1927; Wrightstone, 
1936; Peterson and Schramm, 1954) 
seems only partial, perhaps only 
tangentially relevant to the school 
problem of using printed materials. 
These studies pitted several types of 
illustrations against one another or 
illustration against verbal narrative. 
Such situations almost never occur 
in school and certainly not when 
pupils study text-type materials or, 
for that matter, when pupils present 
oral reports. 


Consequently, the problem of the 
effectiveness of graphic illustration 
with text—really the important prob- 
lem—seems to have been largely ig- 
nored. Or, maybe the problem was 
thought cared for by attention to 
separately and out of the context of 
accompanying words. This type of 
attention is not directly to the point 
and, perhaps, is not attention at all. 
In any event, only a few serious 
studies have investigated this critical 
school-related situation. Notably, 
Vernon’s series of reports (1952a, 
1952b, 1953) demonstrated that a 
narrative is seldom made easier to 
comprehend by an accompanying 
graphic illustration. 


Graphic illustrations with geograph- 
ic text is surely a sub-problem in 
the larger set of problems relating to 
the usefulness of graphic illustrations 
with text. Even so, social studies 
educators, including materials de- 
velopers, curriculum developers, 


teacher educators, teachers, and re- 
searchers, have not found the prob- 
lem. It exists as reality, but largely 
as “a land across the sea’—a vast un- 
known. Expeditions carefully pre- 
pared are needed to find out what is 
there. Unlike the need to go to the 
moon (to find out what is there), 
these trips are really necessary to the 
improvement of geographic programs 
for children and youth. 


A few initial efforts have been 
mounted in our research of the past 
few years. Some glimpses of the vast 
unknown thus revealed are sugges- 
tive of the attention needed in this 
area. First, some comments about 
the role of illustration in text ma- 
terials. 


Maps and other graphic illustra- 
tions in text materials may be seen 
to perform at least three roles. They 
may be the principal medium for 
carrying a specific “primary message” 
in the communication of author to 
reader. That is, they may present 
information not available in an ac- 
companying textual narrative. They 
may serve as organizers or reinforc- 
ers, as visualizations of the message 
presented in the textual narrative. 
They abstract, in this case, from the 
narrative and display the major ele- 
ments of the message in a funda- 
mentally and perhaps a dramatically 
different shape from the same ele- 
ments in the printed text. They help 
the readers organize ideas presented 
in the verbal mode and/or reinforce 
those ideas by his encountering them 
a second time but in a different form. 
This latter role is the one which 
seems to be most favored in school 
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text materials. Also, maps and graphs 
may be included in text materials 
simply as decoration. They would 
have as a primary effect, in this case, 
the creation of an image, an atmos- 
phere, or a feeling. In one respect, 
this use would help pupils and teach- 
ers identify the materials as truly be- 
longing to geography and not, as a 
ludicrous example, to biology. 

Two of our recent studies have 
focused on the usefulness of a map 
with geographic text.’ Both used 
junior high school pupils as subjects, 
but the findings should be of interest 
to those interested in geographic edu- 
cation for children in the elementary 
school. 


In the studies, pupils were divided 
into two experimental treatment 
groups. Pupils in both treatments 
read a specially prepared narrative 
entitled “The Climate of India.” In 
treatment A no map accompanied 
this textual narrative; in treatment 
B, the narrative was accompanied by 
a black and white product-distribu- 
tion type map entitled “Annual Rain- 
fall in India.” Six rainfall areas were 
depicted. All cities, rivers, mountains 
and water bodies identified on the 
map were also presented in the nar- 
rative. After pupils studied the ma- 
terials, they completed a short test 
over the materials. In the first study, 
(Davis and Hunkins, in press) data 
were analyzed in a 2(treatments) X 
3(grade levels)X 3 (1Q levels ) 
ANOVA design. This analysis re- 
vealed that there was a significant 

* This research is part of the U.S. Office 
of Education Cooperative Research project 


No. 2101, “Effectiveness of Graphic Illus- 
trations with Social Studies Text.” 
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difference between treatments with 
pupils in Treatment B (map with 
text) receiving higher scores than 
pupils in Treatment A (text alone). 
In addition, pupils at higher IQ levels 
demonstrated higher achievement 
than pupils at lower levels and pupils 
at higher grade levels achieved high- 
er scores than those at lower grade 
levels. In the second study, the same 
experimental procedures and ma- 
terials were employed. The obtained 
data were analyzed, however, by an- 
alysis of covariance using IQ as a co- 
variant. Following this procedure, 
the results indicated that there was 
no significant difference between the 
two treatment groups. Grade level 
differences, as might be expected, 
persisted. 

While these findings seem incon- 
sistent, they may be understood better 
by examining the experimental de- 
signs used in the analysis. In the 
first, the treatments X IQ levels anal- 
ysis of variance design was employed 
whereas in the second study, the cri- 
terion scores were adjusted to take 
into account differences in IQ. Prob- 
ably the second study was a more 
powerful test of the hypothesis of no 
significant difference between treat- 
ments. In addition, these results 
must be related to findings from re- 
lated studies conducted in our proj- 
ects. While not directly related to 
geographic education, one indicates 
that junior high pupils, at least, are 
not aided in their learning from his- 
torical text materials by the use of 
an historical time line (Davis, in 
press). 

These general results, however, do 
not hold, it seems, for one special 


type of graphic illustration, a bar 
graph, with text. (Davis, 1968). Ap- 
parently, junior high pupils do use 
the bar graph. Explanations for this 
finding are not at all easy. A simple 
explanation is that boys and girls have 
learned how (have been taught 
how?) to use the bar graph with a 
narrative. However, this possibility 
seems unlikely inasmuch as_ they 
seem not to know how to use other 
types of graphic illustrations with 
text. Perhaps, pupils have had more 
experience with bar graphs; such a 
possibility certainly deserves research 
exploration. Pupils may use bar 
graphs with text because they recog- 
nize the graph as a type of “gram- 
matical signal” which commands 
them to pay attention to the accom- 
panying words. If this hypothesis is 
valid, pupils seem not to recognize 
other types of graphic illustrations 
(particularly a map or a time line) 
in the same way. And, if this idea of 
“signal” is true, it offers the implicit 
suggestion that pedagogical attention 
be given to making pupils aware of 
maps and other types of illustrations 
as signals to attend to the verbal 
narrative. 

These conclusions surely do not 
support an uncritical acceptance of 
the idea that illustrations are effec- 
tive with text. Many questions may 
be raised for many studies and at 
various educational levels. The find- 
ings to date suggest rather clearly 
that pupils probably attend to the 
narrative—to the words—for most 
study tasks. Probably the accom- 
panying illustration simply is not 
used by the pupil in his learning. It 
is there. It may be seen and, if so, 


perhaps it is seen as a detractor; 
perhaps it is not even considered. 
Quite likely, the presence of increased 
complexity (details) inhibited addi- 
tional learning. Several investigators 
(e.g., Miller, 1957) have pointed out 
that additional cues in a stimulus dis- 
play should not be expected to in- 
crease learning and may even elicit 
responses in opposition to desired 
learning. Samuels’ recent study 
(1967) certainly lends powerful evi- 
dence to this conclusion. His report 
indicated that pupils attended to the 
task of reading their reading text- 
books when their reading materials 
contained no illustrations. 

A number of important questions 
are raised by the limited research 
available. If pupils do not use effec- 
tively a product distribution type 
map with geographic text, do they 
use other types of maps with text? 
Is the use of map with text related 
to use of color on the map, to the 
size of the map, to the caption, to the 
placement of the map near the be- 
ginning, middle, or end of appropriate 
narrative. Is use related to directions 
in the narrative (e.g., “Look at the 
map on this page.” “What mineral 
resources (see map 7, page 34) are 
located near the industries of Pitts- 
burgh?”) With special instruction, can 
pupils learn to use map with text 
even better than they do? What 
pupil characteristics (e.g., educa- 
tional level, reading achievement, 
spatial orientation, memory) are re- 
lated to the use of map with text. In- 
formation obtained through inquiring 
about these and related questions 
surely should add both fundamental 
knowledge and practical suggestions 
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for the improvement of geographic 
education for children. 

So, it is apparent, a vast unknown 
needs charting. Those interested in 
school learning, especially in social 
studies programs, need look no 
farther for an elusive frontier—it is 
here. The territory is big, immense. 
A single worker cannot become lonely 
in this field, but the area will be 
known quicker and to better advan- 
tage when other explorers set out. 
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Eigh School 
Dropouts 
Achievement and 
Training Success: 


An Analysis of 


Multiple Factors 


Problem 


Will students identified as high 
school dropouts differ significantly in 
terms of academic-vocational class 
achievement and training success 
when cultural background (rural— 
nonrural), home background (stable— 
unstable), mobility (mobile—nonmo- 
bile), sex (male—female), age (19 
and younger—20 and older), and race 
(white—non-white) are statistically 
controlled? To what extent will the 
proportions of dropouts completing 
the program differ from re-dropouts 
in terms of the previously stated 
variables? 


Rationale and Hypotheses 


In the past there have been numer- 
ous stereotyped beliefs relevant to 
student achievement and _ training 
success in school. Many of these be- 
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liefs have been predicated upon the 
theory that such factors as cultural 
and home background, mobility, sex, 
age, and race significantly influence 
a student’s academic-vocational 
achievement and his ability to suc- 
cessfully complete educational pro- 
grams leading to the procurement of 
a high school diploma. As the na- 
tional dropout rate is approximately 
35 per cent and young people who 
are out of school and not regularly 
employed are a potential source of 
trouble to themselves and to their 
community, educators must focus 
their attention upon a multitude of 
factors which tend to influence 
achievement, training success, and the 
holding power of our public high 
schools. Therefore, the rationale of 
this study was based upon the urgent 
need for a new and better educa- 
tional program to meet the needs of 
potential high school dropouts in the 
greater Oklahoma City metropolitan 
area. It was also based upon the 
need to determine if the utilization 
of new methods, techniques, ap- 
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proaches, and courses of study is a 
special program (Manpower Devel- 
opment Training Program) would 
successfully get the job done in 
terms of achievement and_ holding 
power. 

The following general hypotheses 
were made. 

Hoi: There is no statistically sig- 
nificant difference in the proportions 
of re-dropouts and non-withdrawals 
in the training program. 

Hos: There is no statistically sig- 
nificant difference in the proportions 
of rural and nonrural participants 
rated successful in training when 
compared to those rated unsuccessful. 

Hos: There is no statistically sig- 
nificant difference in the academic 
achievement of high school dropouts 
in the Manpower Development Train- 
ing Program in Oklahoma City. 

Hos: There is no statistically sig- 
nificant difference in the vocational 
achievement of high school dropouts 
in the Oklahoma City Manpower 
Development Training Program. 


Population 


The study was concerned with the 
Manpower Development Training 
Program at Central High School in 
Oklahoma City. More specifically, 
this program was a_federally-sup- 
ported academic-vocational program 
directed toward high school dropouts. 
The population included 168 recap- 
tured high school dropouts enrolled 
during the 1963-64 school year. Only 
those subjects who completed at least 
one section of the pretests were con- 
sidered in the study. All subjects 
were selected on the basis of screen- 
ing procedures used by the Oklahoma 
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Employment Security Commission. 
Subjects were between 18 and 22 
years of age; had been either unem- 
ployed or underemployed; had 
dropped out of high school at least 
two years prior to entry; and were 
considered free of serious mental or 
physical deficiencies. 


Procedures 


The design of the study included 
the utilization of stratification con- 
trol methods and select statistical 
treatment. This design was used so 
that tests of significance would yield 
satisfactory interpretations relevant 
to the subgroups for the six inde- 
pendent variables in terms of (1) 
program completion and noncomple- 
tion, (2) training success, (3) aca- 
demic achievement, and (4) 
vocational achievement. 

All subjects were classified and 
placed into stratified subgroups on 
the basis of data derived from struc- 
tured interviews and public school 
records. These stratified subgroups 
included: (1) cultural background 
(rural—nonrural), (2) home back- 
ground (stable—unstable), (3) mo- 
bility (mobile—nonmobile), (4) sex 
(male—female), (5) age (19 and 
younger—20 and older), and (6) race 
(white—non-white). Tests for homo- 
geneity in terms of aptitude were 
made for each of the various sub- 
groups. Students who failed to com- 
plete both pretests and posttests and 
were no longer in active attendance 
were classified re-dropouts. All others 
were classified as high school grad- 
uates and placed into the completion 
group. Students were classified either 
successful or unsuccessful in training 


on the basis of teacher evaluations in 
terms of interest, attendance, class- 
room behavior, class participation, 
and grades. 


Instruments 


The Sequential Tests of Education- 
al Progress, Form 3-B, were used to 
obtain data relevant to academic 
achievement. The General Aptitude 
Test Battery, Form G-1002, was used 
to determine aptitudes of the partici- 
pants. Instruments used in obtaining 
data relevant to vocational achieve- 
ment were the (1) Minnesota 
Clerical Test, (2) Purdue Clerical 
Adaptability Test, (3) Gregg Short- 
hand Speed Test, (4) Gregg Typing 
Speed Test, (5) Oklahoma State 
Board of Cosmetology Operators Ex- 
amination, (6) Garage Mechanic 
Test, (7) Purdue Trade Information 
Test for Machinists and Machine Op- 
erators, (8) Purdue Trade Informa- 
tion Test for Sheet Metal Workers, 
and (9) Purdue Trade Information 
Test in Welding. Evaluations of 
training success were obtained by 
using a specially prepared Teacher's 
Checklist. All other data used in the 
study were obtained through Struc- 
tured Interviews and school records. 


Treatment 


Three statistical techniques were 
used to compute the tests of sig- 
nificance. These were (1) the chi- 
square test of significance, (2) the 
Mann-Whitney U Test, and (3) the 
single classification analysis of co- 
variance, using aptitude and pretest 
scores as control variables. All com- 
putations were made on high speed 
digital computers. 


Tests of significance were made 
between the subgroups relevant to 
academic achievement in six areas of 
study. These were (1) Reading, (2) 
Writing, (3) Listening, (4) Social 
Studies, (5) Mathematics, and (6) 
Science. Tests of significance rele- 
vant to vocational achievement in- 
cluded: Stenography, Cosmetology, 
Auto Mechanics, Machines, Sheet 
Metal, and Welding. Other tests of 
significance made in this study re- 
lated to differences between sub- 
groups included aptitude, training 
success, and re-dropouts. 


Findings 

1. Participants who came from 
stable homes were found more likely 
to complete training than _partici- 
pants coming from unstable homes. 


2. Female participants were found 
more likely to complete their training 
than male participants. 


3. Female participants who were 
20 years of age and older were found 
to be better risks in terms of pro- 
gram completion than participants 
under this age. 


4, The program was found to have 
greater holding power for white par- 
ticipants than for non-white. 


5. Cultural background, as used in 
the study, was not found to sig- 
nificantly influence completion or 
noncompletion of the program by 
participants. 


6. Family mobility was not found 
to significantly influence completion 
or noncompletion of the program by 
participants. 


AT 


TABLE 1 


THE CHI-SQUARE TEST OF 
THE FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
COMPLETION AND 
NONCOMPLETION GROUPS 
FOR SIX INDEPENDENT 











VARIABLES 

Variable df xX? 
Cultural Background 1 2.2826 
Home Background iE 4,.8956* 
Mobility i 0.0610 
Sex 112.3903" 
Age 129.2502" 
Race 1 5.4356* 

BX 23,041 
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7. Cultural background, as used in 
the study, was not found to signifi- 
cantly influence the over-all training 
success of participants in the pro- 
gram. 


8. No significant differences were 
found to exist between the subgroups 
of the six independent variables in 
terms of academic achievement in 
the six academic areas tested. 


TABLE 2 


THE CHI-SQUARE TEST OF 
THE FREQUENCY 
DISTRIBUTION OF DROPOUTS 
WITH RURAL AND NONRURAL 














BACKGROUNDS 
Rating df 2G: 
Successful 4 1.0848 
Unsuccessful 4 2.5929 
*X2. = 9488 
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9. Significant differences in 
achievement were found to exist be- 
tween the subgroups of race in two 
of ten Stenography skills (Word 
Meaning and Reasoning) and Cos- 
metology. 


10. A. significant difference in 
achievement was found to exist be- 
tween home background subgroups 
in Machines. 


11. No significant differences were 
found between subgroups of cultural 
background, mobility, and age rel- 
evant to vocational achievement. 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE OF STEP SCORES OF 
SUBGROUPS FOR SIX INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 











ae Oo a one 
ubject ackground Background Mobility Sex A R 
df F df F df F df F df Beg df to 
Reading 1-90 0.1708 1-90 0.5120 1-90 0.1723 90-1 1.4894 1-90 0.0059 1-90 0.5224 
Writing 90-1 1.9258 90-1 1.1114 1-90 0.0193 1-90 0.3562 90-1 1.2735 1-90 0.3914 
Listening 1-90 0.0177 1-90 0.4220 1-90 0.1322 1-90 0.0081 1-90 0.0011 1-90 0.0004 
Social Studies 90-1 1.6118 1-90 0.7348 1-90 0.5802 1-90 0.7966 1-90 0.1376 1-90 0.5859 
Mathematics 90-1 1.4171 1-90 0.0207 1-90 0.7031 1-90 0.5628 1-90 0.7817 1-90 0.1331 
Science 1-90 0.5847 1-90 0.6471 90-1 1.1961 1-90 0.0103 1-90 0.1575 1-90 0.0064 
2 oe bo. AD Sas 


1,90 
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TABLE 4 


SIGNIFICANT z VALUES 
FOUND IN TESTS OF 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR 

VOCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 








; Race meee end 
j Subject Stenography Cosmetology Machines 
Word Meaning = -2.3959 
Reasoning -2.1907 
Machines -2.4023 
Cosmetology -2.0532 
Conclusions 


1. It was concluded that, when 
economic barriers to successful train- 
ing are removed through subsistence 
allowances and homogeneous group- 
ing in terms of social attributes, with- 
drawal rates may be significantly re- 


duced. 


2. The traditional rural, nonrural 
dichotomy, which assumes that rural 
youth suffer greater academic handi- 
caps than urban youth, was not up- 
held by this study. It was concluded 
that, because no significant differ- 
ences were found between urban and 
rural youth in their ability to com- 
plete the Manpower Development 
Training Program successfully, ur- 
ban-rural differences may be disap- 
pearing. The variable may no longer 
significantly influence achievement in 
public school programs. 


3. Differences in academic-voca- 
tional achievement and over-all train- 
ing success between youngsters, who 
possess different cultural backgrounds 
and histories of family mobility, may 
be appreciably reduced when serious 
attempts are made by qualified school 
personnel to overcome handicaps ac- 
centuated by these factors. 


4, Completion rates of programs of 
this type may be significantly influ- 
enced by the selection criteria in 
terms of age, race, and home back- 
ground factors. 


5. Understanding youngsters may 
be appreciably helped in terms of 
social-academic-vocational achieve- 
ment through nonsequential activities 
that relate courses of study directly to 
specific skill areas, by increasing in- 
dividual attention, and allowing par- 
ticipants to progress at individual 
rates of speed. 


Discussion 


On the basis of findings in this 
study, the six factors studied did not 
seem to significantly influence aca- 
demic-vocational achievement and 
training success. However, race, age, 
and sex did tend to significantly in- 
fluence the holding power of the 
program. Therefore, this program 
might be considered an_ excellent 
example of how the influence of such 
factors upon academic-vocational 
achievement and training success can 
be negated through subsistence al- 
lowances, homogeneous grouping in 
terms of social attributes, and the 
serious efforts of a dedicated school 
staff. 

Regardless of the findings and con- 
clusions, it should be kept in mind 
that the findings in this study were 
limited. It can only be stated, with 
certainty, that the factors, as in- 
vestigated in this study, did not 
significantly influence the academic- 
vocational achievement and training 
success of the participants in this 
particular program. However, the 
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extent to which this particular group 
of former high school dropouts is 
representative of dropouts in other 
regions of the nation should certainly 
suffice as an excellent reason to fur- 
ther explore the credibility of the 
methods, techniques, and approaches 
used in this program. It should also 
emphasize the necessity of employing 
serious, dedicated, and highly skilled 
personnel in our efforts to find 
answers to the dropout problem. 
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An Acquaintance of Yours 
James E. Ward 


One of the most likable members 
of the Peabody family was Dr. James 
E. Ward, Professor of Economics 
from 1947 until his sudden and wholly 
unexpected death April 23, 1954. He 
was a native of Norfolk, Virginia, and 
is buried there. He received three 
degrees from the University of Vir- 
ginia. He taught for twelve years at 
Clemson College, South Carolina, 
before he joined the Peabody staff. 
His wife was Margaret Hobgood of 
Durham, North Carolina, a graduate 
of Duke University. 


Two sons live by the principles and 
traditions they learned in the Ward 
home: James E. III who will grad- 
uate with the doctorate in mathe- 
matics from the University of 
Virginia this summer and who will 
teach in Bowdoin College in the fall; 
and Harry H. who is in the insurance 
business in Nashville. 


Dr. Ward gave generously of his 
time to his committees, his classes, 
and his students—the students who 
came to him for counsel, or, if one 
needed counsel and didn’t come, Dr. 
Ward went to him. No opportunity 
to help went unheeded by him. If a 
piece of stray paper marred the cam- 
pus, he went off his way to pick it 
up. Peabody was his assignment. 


So was the West End Methodist 
Church, an institution he loved and 
served in all of its parts and phases. 
He was for several years the director 
of the Peabody Sunday evening ves- 
per services. 


For fourteen years we have not 
seen him, tall and erect with the 
touch of the pioneer in his face, his 
eyes bright and gentle; nor have we 
heard his voice, always audible, al- 
ways friendly, always flavored with 
both counsel and command; but the 
lessons he taught are permanent. 


ee Ge 
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Alternative Directions for the Social 
Studies. Dale L. Brubaker. Scran- 
ton, Penn.: International Textbook 
Company, 1967. 63 pp. Paper 
$1.75. 


Coleridge once said that every man 
is born either a Platonist or an 
Aristotelian. In this diminutive vol- 
ume, the author shows that his human 
dichotomy extends beyond the realm 
of the philosophy of the social 
sciences, even to individuals and 
groups involved in the description 
and determination of the objectives 
of social studies instruction. 

Brubaker sees the allegiance of the 
contemporary instructional commu- 
nity as divided between the objec- 
tive of “good citizenship” and that of 
“inquiry.” As it now stands, the ob- 
jectives collectively designated as 
“good citizenship” by our society are 
now in a dominant but increasingly 
defensive position, hard pressed by 
the avid proponents of “inquiry.” 
Brubaker points out that while there 
is no inherent incompatibility be- 
tween these objectives, the nature of 
our society and its values, and the 
way in which objectives have been 
determined and described in the past, 
combine to separate the two both 
theoretically and in the classroom. 
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A clear and concise presentation of 
the logic implicit within each posi- 
tion, and the arguments marshalled 
by the supporters of each “alterna- 
tive” constitutes the major portion of 
the volume. Although some effort to 
be impartial is present, the preference 
of the author for “inquiry” seems 
obvious. Since, however, it seems al- 
most impossible to speak or read 
about social studies instruction these 
days without encountering an en- 
thusiastic advocate of “inquiry” at 
one’s elbow, such a concession is not 
without reason. 


The final chapter purports to com- 
pare Soviet and American social ed- 
ucation regarding the choice of alter- 
natives. One wishes that instead of 
embarking on such a challenge and 
not wholly appropriate task, the 
author might have more fruitfully 
expanded upon the possibility of com- 
bining the two “alternatives” into a 
composite program. Such a possibil- 
ity was mentioned, but only in pass- 
ing, as encouragement to the 
valorous. 


In spite of this failing, however, 
Brubaker has, in a very few well 
chosen words, clearly illustrated a 
dispute heretofore clouded by an 
avalanche of poorly defined concepts 


and unfounded generalizing. He has 
culled from the overwhelmingly nu- 
merous pronouncements, perennially 
available, that which is most essential 
to a meaningful understanding of the 
problem. This book should be an es- 
sential part of every social studies 
methods course. It can be read prof- 
itably by anyone wishing to under- 
stand the present debate over the 
objectives of social education. 


Pau S,. GEORGE 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Craft Projects for Slow Learners. 
Alfred Schmidt. New York: The 
John Day Co., 1968. 83 pp. $4.50. 


Handcrafts and mental retardation 
seem to go together like ham and 
eggs. This book is another one which 
gives suggested projects for classroom 
teachers to use. 

From a somewhat idealistic view- 
point Mr. Schmidt gives information 
about mental retardation and setting 
up crafts programs for them from 
kindergarten through high school. 
Almost three-fourths of the book gives 
step-by-step plans and pictures for 
thirty crafts projects. He goes into 
detail about scheduling of time, ar- 
ranging the classroom and selecting 
materials. The classroom is large and 
well furnished; the materials are 
abundant. This is not always true of 
public schools. 

Perhaps the best part of the book 
is a three-page listing of eighteen 
widely varying materials, such as 
metal, plastics, wood, and paper with 


suggestions of things which might be 
made from them. This list would 
serve both the novice and the experi- 
enced teacher. 

The main emphasis of the book is 
the thirty “spelled out” craft projects, 
each of which is a complete lesson 
plan. For the adult’s information 
there is a list of materials, suitable 
grade level, uses of each item, its 
correlation within the whole program, 
and pertinent notes about each activ- 
ity. Steps for procedure are outlined 
and illustrated for the teacher to 
copy on chart paper. The vocabulary 
is geared to the children’s reading 
ability. 

Although the book contains no 
great new innovations, it would be 
helpful to beginning teachers who 
often need such a concrete plan to 
follow. 


ALICE NOEL 
Metropolitan Nashville Schools 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Daily Life in the Kingdom of the 
Kongo: From the Sixteenth to the 
Eighteenth Century. Georges 
Balandier. Translated from the 
French by Helen Weaver. New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1968. 288 


pp. $6.95. 


In view of the paucity of works in 
English pertaining to the history and 
ethnology of the peoples of the 
Congo, the translator and publisher 
have rendered a valuable service in 
making available this English edition 
of Georges Balandier’s book, La vie 
quotidienne au royaume de Kongo, 
du XVI° au XVIII? siécle. 
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Every ethnohistorian is limited by 
the nature of the historical sources 
available to him. In relation to cen- 
tral Africa, such sources are often 
strongly colored by the value judg- 
ments of the observers, many of 
whom were European missionaries. 
Despite these judgments, such sources 
contain a wealth of descriptive de- 
tail which might never have been 
recorded except for the accounts of 
these witnesses. Professor Balandier, 
founder of the African Studies Cen- 
ter at the Sorbonne and author of 
several noteworthy works on Africa, 
is eminently well-qualified to com- 
pare and evaluate these early records 
relative to the Kingdom of the Kongo. 
His sources include early Portuguese 
documents dating back to 1492 and 
more recent accounts recorded in 
Portuguese, Flemish, French, and 
English. 


While reminding his readers re- 
peatedly of the limitations of these 
descriptive records, he quotes freely 
and weaves from them an account of 
Kongo royalty, of the importance of 
metal-working, of the products of the 
palm, of demographic instability, of 
the aspects of Kongo adaptation to 
the physical environment, of social 
relationships and the predominance 
of slavery, of education, of language 
and the arts, and of religion. 


Two misinterpretations relative to 
the points of the compass should be 
noted: (1) Loango was actually to 
the north of the Kingdom of the 
Kongo (p. 206) rather than to the 
south (p. 134) and (2) the original 
French makes reference to the an- 
cient cities of West Africa, not “East- 
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ern Africa” (p. 150). The translator, 
however, has preserved the flavor of 
Balandier’s work to a remarkable de- 
gree. 


KATHRYN W. NELSON 
International, Center 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Educational Policy and the Mission 
Schools: Case Studies from the 
British Empire. Brian Holmes, ed. 
New York: Humanities Press, Inc., 
1967. 352 pp. $7.50. 


This is an unusual but important 
book in the field of international and 
comparative educational studies. It is 
unusual because it focuses on educa- 
tional topics in an Empire which for 
most practical purposes no longer 
really exists politically, though it 
persists poly-culturally in various 
forms. The book is important because 
it is more than just a historical ac- 
count of imperial missionary educa- 
tion. The essays also concern con- 
temporary educational problems. The 
book is based on several well written 
case studies undertaken under the 
guidance and expert tutelage of an 
experienced master scholar of com- 
parative education, namely Brian 
Holmes of the Institute of Education, 
London University. It illustrates best 
the colonial efforts of Great Britain 
and the harmonizing effort of count- 
less generations of devoted mission- 
aries from Scotland and England as 
well as those from Ireland and Wales 
who gave of their talents and lives to 
other people far away from the 
British Isles. The essays, some seven 


in all, cover the various, diverse but 
always interesting accounts of over 
a hundred years of mission school 
activity in many countries including 
India, Kashmir, Egypt, Nigeria, Cy- 
prus, Ceylon and the Bahamas. 


There is certainly sufficient geo- 
graphical coverage to hold the at- 
tention of either those more especially 
interested in church and mission work 
abroad, or those interested in com- 
parative educational studies, or those 
concerned with the historical antece- 
dents of “indigenous institutional 
building.” 

We are treated, at the outset of 
the book, by a brief but pertinent 
Preface written by Professor Joseph 
Lauwerys, veteran educator and dis- 
tinguished holder of the Chair of 
Comparative Education at London 
University. He has for many years 
filled a position of great strategic im- 
portance in Britain guiding the think- 
ing of generations of imperial and 
colonial educators and _ schoolmen 
from what is now more prosaically 
called the “developing areas” of the 
Commonwealth. Accordingly, he is 
in a position to know something of 
the perils, tribulations, hopes and as- 
pirations of the many _ educators 
coming to his Institute from the dif- 
ferent areas making up the Empire, 
or today’s Commonwealth. 


In his preface, and speaking of 
comparative education, he makes a 
timely plea for better historical un- 
derstanding and more competent 
appreciation of poly-national educa- 
tional and cultural heritages, noting 
that, “. . . detailed historical studies 
of one country are part of research 


in Comparative Education.” Profes- 
sor Lauwerys goes on to emphasize 
that students under his direction and 
those of his colleague, Brian Holmes, 
must pay “much attention to begin- 
nings,” and though their interests are 
“always pragmatic” their study of 
educational history is “not for the 
sake of antiquarian devotion,” in- 
stead it is to be used to “illuminate 
present conflicts and disputes.” These 
sentiments provide an excellent philo- 
sophical grounding and a most 
suitable framework upon which to 
work and it is evident that historical 
studies combined with their contem- 
porary application are generally ever 
to the forefront as Dr. Holmes as- 
sembles the essays of his post grad- 
uate charges. The introduction, 
“British Imperial Policy and_ the 
Mission Schools,” by Holmes, is cer- 
tainly one of the most pertinent of its 
genre. An introduction to a collec- 
tion of essays should draw out their 
main and salient points, in addition 
to providing the amalgam and 
understanding of what really con- 
stitutes, in this case, “Mission Educa- 
tion.” The introductory chapter does 
this with skill touching more than 
felicitously on such topics as “the 
political framework of missionary ed- 
ucation,” the perpetual paradox of 
“English or vernacular schools.” In 
addition, there are penetrating com- 
ments on “the socio-political conse- 
quences of missionary education,” 
and, of course, the ever present topic 
of the “competition between mission 
societies.” As one reads the various 
essays which constitute the book, 
these topics appear repeatedly as 
main themes. 
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The reader is thus well prepared 
by this first chapter, “British Imperial 
Policy and the Mission Schools,” 
which presents Holmes’ overview of 
the world-wide mission movements 
found throughout the British Empire. 

In addition to the uniformly in- 
teresting essays, cleverly prepared 
and carefully edited, the book is 
properly complimented with a dual 
index. In an age when so many com- 
pilations are not often replete with 
practical and accurate indexes, it is 
a pleasure to see that the editor cares 
and the publishers (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul) are interested enough to 
act appropriately. The book contains 
a carefully prepared Name index of 
over four hundred persons who are 
mentioned in the text and a nineteen 
page Subject index: both of which 
are most useful for research and ref- 
erence. The inclusion of these in- 
dexes is perhaps indicative of the 
overall care taken in assembling the 
book and reflects the more than 
adequate level of craftsmanship ex- 
hibited by the various. student 
contributors, members of the com- 
parative education program at Lon- 
don University’s Institute of 
Education. 


STEWART E.. FRASER 
International Center 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Educating the Child Who Is Differ- 
ent. Dr. Marie Egg. New York: 
The John Day Co., 1968. 192 pp. 
$4.50, 


Mental retardation and learning 
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disorders are two facets of special 
education which are in vogue today. 
People are writing their concerns and 
recommendations in these areas, and 
the busy reader is hard pushed to 
select quality from quantity. This is 
a good one. 


Dr. Marie Egg’s second book is 
divided into two parts: five chapters 
about working with parents and four- 
teen chapters on teaching retarded 
children. Eunice Kennedy Shriver’s 
introduction gives an excellent re- 
sume of the content. 


Seldom does an author convey her 
tender-loving-care of exceptional 
youngsters as well as Dr. Egg. Her 
intimate concern and affection per- 
meate each page. She deals objec- 
tively with the problems of helping 
parents and their retarded children. 
Fairly common family situations are 
discussed: the initial confrontation, 
insecurity, disappointment, quarrel- 
ing, guilt, blame, loneliness, isolation, 
and _ bitterness. 


As Dr. Egg discusses children and 
education, she gives a detailed ac- 
count of the child and the program 
at her school in Zurich. The explana- 
tion of the individual differences 
among the mentally retarded is excel- 
lent. Her educational theories and 
suggested practices cover religion, 
language, arithmetic, reading, writ- 
ing, drawing, music, gymnastics, 
manual arts, and behavior. There are 
specific suggestions for activities to 
use in special classrooms. Underly- 
ing learning problems are examined 
in each phase of the program. Activ- 
ities-of-Daily-Living, which some 
authorities consider of prime impor- 


tance, are noticeable by their ab- 
sence. This is the main deficit of the 
book. 

The Zurich school is different from 
some of our public school classes in 
the United States. There all teachers 
are trained in special education; there 
are ten children to a classroom; there 
are teachers for music and dancing; 
speech therapists, physical therapist, 
and a psychologist. Over fifty per- 
cent of the children come from mid- 
dle and upper class homes. Slums 
and behavior problems are not in 
evidence. These trained teachers, 
small class size, supplemental pro- 
fessional personnel, interested parents 
and Dr. Egg’s direction contribute to 
her highly successful program. 

Dr. Egg mentions her first book, 
When a Child is Different, seven 
times in the section on education. It 
is rather a hard-sell effort and the 
reader feels he has missed the original 
cast of characters. 

This book is, however, highly read- 
able and informative. It is geared to 
the middle-of-the-road educator: one 
with some knowledge of mental re- 
tardation. 


ALICE NOEL 
Metropolitan Nashville Schools 
Nashville, Tennessee 


New Dimensions in the Teaching of 
English. Roy P. Ludtke and Edna 
L. Furness. Boulder, Colorado: 
Pruett Press, Inc., 1967. 241 pp. 


This is a generous compilation of 
helpful material for the beginning 
teacher of English and for the ex- 
perienced English teacher who con- 


tinues to have difficulty achieving 
good results in the classroom. Every 
area of the English curriculum is 
presented and in each case with an 
air of discovery and enthusiasm and 
satisfaction in finding workable pro- 
cedures which can be described to 
other teachers to follow. Not always 
can creative teachers make their pro- 
cedures come alive for others, but 
Ludtke and Furness in this book set 
goals which lift their readers to the 
invigorating approach which they 
themselves have experienced in Eng- 
lish classrooms. The authors state 
that “the course in language and lit- 
erature becomes an experience in 
thinking and communication as well 
as a course about language and liter- 
ature. The classroom, rather than 
being a place to assimilate facts, .. . 
becomes a place to discover linguistic 
truths and literary values.” 

NEW DIMENSIONS is a superb 
handbook for the beginning teacher 
who seeks to develop effective tech- 
niques of teaching. In order to be- 
come a professional at his job, he 
must know why he is doing what. 
The authors provide precise delin- 
eation of errors made by high school 
students in various areas of the Eng- 
lish curriculum, state possible causes, 
and then suggest teaching procedures 
to remedy. This is especially well 
done in the chapter “Punctuation as 
a Signal System.” Following the same 
plan is the Appendix, which is a 
vital part of the book. Teachers who 
use this section will surely want par- 
ents also to have the understanding 
it gives in regard to speech disabili- 
ties and what interesting routines 
learned at school can be practiced at 
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home, and in regard to handwriting 
defects which are analyzed and then 
a program set up for improvement to 
suit individual needs. 


Also in the Appendix is a section 
called “Hard Spots in Hard Words.” 
The authors present a survey of 
spelling hazards found in 1,302 “hard” 
words commonly used by secondary 
students. The lists reach many pet 
misspellings by teachers themselves! 


Fresh, vivid, enthusiastic ap- 
proaches permeate this entire text- 
book, but Chapter XIII should be 
especially commended. It deals with 
“Suggestions for Better Teaching” 
and reveals dynamic teachers who 
love their work showing how to put 
interest and vigor and meaning into 
processes which are likely to pro- 
mote success for students and teach- 
ers. 

NEW DIMENSIONS has as one 
of its greatest values—and it is a 
unique one in English methods text- 
books—the consideration it gives to 
the continuous flow from the earliest 
learning levels, through elementary, 
junior high, and senior high school, 
Whether the discussion concerns lan- 
guage, literature, or composition, a 
panoramic view helps to prepare the 
teacher for the understanding neces- 
sary to present a particular facet of 
English instruction. 


RuTH FULGHAM WALKER 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


The Political Life of American Teach- 
ers. Harmon Zeigler. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, 1967. 
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149 pp. Hardback $4.95. Paper 
$1.95. 


The function of the school in the 
socialization of youth is an important 
element in the democratic model of 
society. As a deliberate means of 
impressing a particular quality of life 
on social interaction, education has 
occupied a central position in the 
ideology of American democracy ever 
since Thomas Jefferson posed the 
issue thus: “A nation that expects 
to remain free and ignorant expects 
what never was nor ever will be.” 
The identification of education with 
the quality of democratic life is an 
unquestioned assumption shared by 
all. 

In this volume Mr. Zeigler has in- 
voked two cultural values common 
to both education and democracy— 
critical inquiry and factual informa- 
tion—in an investigation of this as- 
sumption. Specifically, the research 
focuses on the political activity of 
classroom teachers, the socializing 
agents of the school. Five main 
variables are discussed; sex, social 
mobility, professional association, po- 
litical orientation, and sanctions ap- 
plied to teachers. Other variables 
are mentioned in combination with 
the main considerations. 

Much of the material consists of 
information readily available in books 
and journals and articles of sociolo- 
gists of education. Little attention 
is given to supportive evidence of 
methodological explication. There is 
too much generalization that is super- 
ficially presented with poor regard 
for continuity or systematic. treat- 
ment. Variables are confounded, con- 


fused, and lead to contradictory con- 
clusions. 


In the introduction to “Part Two,” 
where the stated aim is to “describe 
the behavior of teachers within the 
institutional setting of the educational 
system, the author tells us that sex, 
income, mobility, and longevity are 
“environmental conditions”! Later, 
we learn that “teachers’ perceptions 
of propriety are clearly pragmatic, 
not products of abstract choice or 
searching of conscience.” But ap- 
parently the issue is not so clear for 
on the very next page the author 
makes the following assertion: “Ide- 
ology . . . appears to be the crucial 
determinant of a teacher’s perception 
of the teachers proper classroom 
role.” Of the two claims, which are 
we to accept? Both are pressed with 
equal conclusiveness and, except that 
the latter is treated at greater length, 
there is no internal basis for decid- 
ing. 

The political activities and involve- 
ment of professional educational as- 
sociations is in a transitional stage 
as the statewide strike of the Florida 
Education Association attests. FEA’s 
identification of Governor Kirk’s ad- 
ministration and the State legislature 
as the antagonists of their struggle 
indicates that the “political conscious- 
ness’ of educators is acquiring new 
dimensions. Mr. Zeigler, referring to 
this transition toward increased po- 
litical activity of the associations, 
comments: “Men will follow the po- 
litical advice of the organization be- 
cause they want it to be a political 
organization.” Beyond the dichotomy 
of liberal vs. conservative tendencies, 


his analysis is presented as if male 
teachers were possessed by some raw 
need unspecified by actual gripes, 
objectives, or strategies. They just 
want it “to be” a political organiza- 
tion because of free-floating- political- 
anxiety . . . or something. 

The style in which this book is 
written becomes progressively more 
tedious as the ratio of number-of- 
pages-read to total-number-of-pages 
approaches unity. This is a conse- 
quence of setting up the conclusions 
of each chapter in the form of ques- 
tions—whose answers are obvious hay- 
ing read the first chapter—prior to 
the substantive material. One gets 
the feeling he is being programed 
for predetermined instructional ob- 
jectives. 

The unique contribution of The 
Political Life of American Teachers 
is that it reveals how helpful a rig- 
orous investigation of the political 
life of American teachers would be 

Leuitewerhad: it. 


J. BorsMIER 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Teaching English to Immigrants. June 
Derrick. New York: Humanities 
Press, Inc., 1967. 256 pp. Paper 
$2.25. 


This is a Humanities Press Book 
in the series Education Today: Lan- 
guage Teaching. The author is Re- 
search Fellow, Institute of Education, 
University of Leeds. The purpose of 
the book is to give guidance in teach- 
ing English to immigrants in Britain. 
Its appeal increases as the need for 
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English as a second language grows 
in other parts of the world, especially 
in the United States where the need 
has spread from New York City and 
New Orleans to include much of 
Florida and Texas and more recently 
inland to such places as Memphis, 
Tennessee. The principles set forth 
in this book are valid for a teacher 
of any second language. 

The practical value of Teaching 
English to Immigrants is enhanced 
by the mentor style of the author, 
who is obviously and unashamedly 
interested in helping teachers teach 
and immigrants learn. The discus- 
sions, therefore, are very readable, 
every care being taken to make pro- 
cedures lucid and thus able to be 
followed. Derrick knows the psychol- 
ogy of both language teacher and 
learner, and the warm concern that 
the two have the finest opportu- 
nity possible for their mutual work 
makes the book inspiring to persons 
who are ever watchful for ways to 
facilitate communication. The book 
is good reading for any teacher who 
desires to become more efficient in 
classroom procedures and particularly 
for one who may need to be reminded 
of the golden value of patience and 
encouragement in the classroom. 

A few quotations will illustrate the 
kind of admonition Derrick thinks 
teachers in communication need to 
be given. Consider what such teach- 
ing in language would do for the dis- 
advantaged native-born Americans in 
classrooms throughout the United 
States. 


We do not spend time explaining 
grammar, but training learners to speak 
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grammatically—a vastly different thing. 
(p. 9) 

If all pupils are to practise and 
use language as much as _ possible, 
then small groups are better than very 
large ones, so that each pupil has as 
many opportunities as possible to speak 
and hear and, where necessary, to be 
corrected by the teacher. (p. 5) 

The teacher . . . has to see that situ- 
ations, apparently spontaneous but very 
often contrived by him for the pur- 
pose, are provided through which he 
can teach whatever structural items he 
wants to teach. (p. 10) 

We can only teach our pupils the 
English that we use, not that we think 
we use. ... To all intents and pur- 
poses the teacher’s pronunciation will 
be the pupil’s model, and the teacher 
should never be tempted to speak 
other than naturally to him. (pp. 107- 
108) 

Whatever the pressures, he [the 
teacher] will always have in his mind 
the need to see that at each stage of 
the work the language is learnt as 
thoroughly as possible before moving 
on to the next; passing on to new 
items as quickly as possible, leaving 
old ones only half mastered, is a false 
economy. (p. 137) 

Telling a child crossly that he is 
wrong, grinding away at him to make 
him correct himself, will often only 
make him nervous. ... When a pupil 
is known to find difficulty or to be 
shy, . . . it is a good technique to 
prompt .. . in order to get the pupil 
going. Correct language habits will 
not form in long threatening silences. 
(p. 139) 


RutH FutcHaMm WALKER 
George Peobody College 
for Teachers 


Teaching the New Social Studies in 
Secondary Schools: An Inductive 
Approach. Edwin Fenton. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1966. 526 pp. $8.75. 


Since Jerome Bruner’s Process of 


Education, social studies educators 
have been developing the “new” 
social studies, which focuses on struc- 
ture, mode of inquiry, and discovery; 
but the preparation of teachers, who 
are expected to implement the ideas, 
has not kept pace. As a result the 
gap between frontier thinking and 
classroom practice has widened 
alarmingly in recent years. The drag 
in teacher education has been partly 
due to the imprecisions and incon- 
sistencies which remain to be re- 
solved in the “new” social studies; 
but the lack of a unified approach 
to teacher education about the new 
ideas, and the absence of simple ma- 
terials necessary for the re-education 
process are also responsible. 


With this volume Edwin Fenton 
provides possible remedies for two of 
the three problems. He successfully 
supplies both a unified approach to 
preparing teachers to handle the new 
ideas and a model to be used in the 
endeavor. These points alone make 
the work a guiding landmark for those 
who choose to explore the frontiers 
of social studies education. 


On the other hand, the book does 
not clarify the numerous obscurities 
still remaining on the frontier. Al- 
though this was not its purpose, the 
fact that these unexplored areas re- 
main causes some of the components 
of the “new” social studies to fit awk- 
wardly into Fenton’s proposed ar- 
rangement. These rough spots are 
weaknesses in the work. For ex- 
ample, the lack of an identified 
structure in history shows up in the 
chapter “Teaching the Mode of In- 
quiry: History.” The chapter is based 


on the assumptions that the history 
taught in the secondary schools 
should be “history as historians them- 
selves know the subject” and that 
“we must teach methods of interpre- 
tation if we claim to teach history.” 
The validity of both these points has 
not been substantiated. As presently 
explained, they do not mesh with the 
newer ideas about behavioral objec- 
tives; and they rest on the mistaken 
assumption of Bruner disciples that 
method of a historian is the same for 
teaching purposes as the method of 
a mathematician. 


On another point, that concerning 
the affective domain, Fenton is also 
weak. He attempts to set up a simple 
solution to the complex problem of 
teaching values by separating values 
into three categories—behavioral, pro- 
cedural, and substantive. He agrees 
without hesitation to the teaching of 
the values in the first two categories 
but unrealistically suggests that 
teachers ought to teach purposely 
substantive values which have been 
enacted into law—and, in fact, avoid 
all others. This oversimplification 
will be unsatisfactory to all teachers 
who take the moral responsibilities 
of their position seriously. 


These rough spots and others like 
them detract from the work but they 
are not flaws in Fenton’s presentation 
as much as they are dark spots on the 
uneven frontier. It is difficult to see 
how a work such as this could chart 
a course so far ahead of the rest of 
the profession without occasionally 
straying afield. 

The book is essentially a compila- 
tion of selected readings designed to 
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inform the teacher about the in- 
ductive approach and to provide him 
with the knowledge and skills to de- 
velop a competency in its use. Ar- 
ticles by such scholars as Bruner, 
Benjamin S. Bloom, David R. Krath- 
wohl, and Donald W. Oliver are in- 
cluded. The arrangement is itself 
inductive and the selections are ex- 
cellent. The material is organized to 
serve three functions at one time. 
It is a text, a manual on how to 
teach inductively, and an example 
of the inductive approach. 


The three main sections focus on 
the why, how, and what of social 
studies instruction. The why section 
presents quite clearly the most recent 
ideas about objectives and concludes 
with a chapter on structure. The 
how chapters emphasize the discovery 
method and modes of inquiry but 
also include instructions on specific 
methods for inductive teaching as 
well as directions on the teaching of 
particular skills which students who 
experience inductive teaching should 
master. The third section identifies 
possible structures for each of the 
social science disciplines. 


Teaching the New Social Studies 
in Secondary Schools: An Inductive 
Approach will be valuable for in-ser- 
vice programs and the methods course 
at the graduate level. It may be too 
advanced and narrow as a text for 
the preservice undergraduate course, 
but it could be used here effectively 
as one of a variety of materials. It is 
essential reading for supervisors, cur- 
riculum coordinators, and innovative 
teachers; in fact, for all those inter- 
ested in improving social studies in- 
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struction. 
CuHARLES B. MyYErs 
Rider College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


The Way Ahead. Wilfrid R. Wees. 
Toronto: W. J. Gage Limited, 1967. 
87 pp. $3.25. 


Certain published lectures have 
produced a surprisingly strong and 
lasting impact. John Dewey’s Experi- 
ence and Education, given before 
Kappa Delta Pi in 1938, is still in 
print and widely read after more 
than twenty-five printings. Sir 
Charles Snow’s 1959 Rede Lecture, 
The Two Cultures and the Scientific 
Revolution, continues to be quoted 
and discussed. 

The Quance Lectures on Educa- 
tion, given annually since 1949 at the 
University of Saskatchewan, have as 
yet produced nothing comparable in 
influence to the two just mentioned. 
Most of the lecturers have been either 
university professors or officials of 
provincial departments of education. 
However, the 1967 lecturer is the 
“Vice-President, Publishing” of W. J. 
Gage Limited, Toronto, whose smil- 
ing portrait is the first thing to greet 
the reader as he opens the book. 

After six pages of “Foreword” and 
“Biographical Sketch” one comes to 
the first lecture, “The Way Ahead— 
for the School.” The second is “The 
Way Ahead—for Teacher and Child.” 

The lecturer begins (after two lines 
of poetry) by assuring us that he in- 
tends to say nothing new. His pur- 
pose is evidently to give us some old 
truths in a new guise—otherwise why 


deliver the lectures? Much of what 
he says can be found in the writings 
of the Progressive educators of the 
nineteen-twenties and thirties. There 
is the familiar denunciation of harsh 
discipline and of rigidly formal teach- 
ing methods. Emphasis on the mere 
memorization of facts is bad and so 
are several other things. 

Teachers are urged to try to under- 
stand and show real affection for the 
children in their charge. The fact is 
strongly emphasized that children are 
not miniature adults (Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau said the same thing 200 
years ago), also that they want to 
have their virtues appreciated rather 


than their faults pointed out. It is all 
familiar, apart from the lecturer’s 
frequent quotations from the Scrip- 
tures and the poets. (If memory 
serves, the old-time Progressives used 
to prefer to quote John Dewey, the 
psychologists, and each other. ) 

But in fairness it must be empha- 
sized once again that the lecturer 
promised us at the outset to say 
nothing new. At the end of sixty-six 
pages we can only agree that he has 
kept nobly to his promise. 


Ciirton L. HALL 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 
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EXTENDING HORIZONS BOOKS 





Guidance and Counseling in the Ele- 
mentary School: Readings in Theory 
and Practice. Don C. Dinkmeyer, ed. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
Inc., 1968. 416 pp. $5.95. 


Elementary school guidance and 
counseling is a new and rapidly grow- 
ing area in the fields of psychology 
and education. Dinkmeyer believes 
this rise to be due to the increasing 
concern on the part of educators and 
psychologists with the importance of 
the early school years in the later de- 
velopment of the child (p. V). 


Young areas are usually accompa- 
nied by new problems. Dinkmeyer 
points out that in one study, “the 
median student-counselor ratio was 
690 to 1, with one-third of the coun- 
selors having responsibility for more 
than 1000 students” (p. 78). It be- 
comes quite reasonable to assume 
that one counselor just cannot deal 
effectively with 690 students. The 
counselor must therefore become fa- 
miliar with and use all the resources 
available to him. 


Dinkmeyer’s set of 49 readings 
serves to expose the reader to the 
total ecological situation of the ele- 
mentary school. He also offers sug- 
gestions as to what role the counselor 
might play in using available re- 
sources to reduce the high student- 
counselor ratio, thereby extending his 
effectiveness. 


Dinkmeyer also has readings in the 
areas of counseling theory, group 


counseling, the role of testing and the 
philosophy of guidance. While the 
readings ‘in these sections are quite 
good, it should be noted that Dink- 
meyer’s orientation gives a weighted 
account in the area of cognitive ap- 
proaches to counseling. There was 
“a greater concern to acquiring cer- 
tain types of information” (p. 245), 
and his selection of articles and sec- 
tion introductions do reflect this bias. 
He has only one reading in the area 
of behavioral counseling (Krumholtz 
and Hosford, pp. 235-244), and this 
approach has certainly been more in- 
fluential in recent years. than just one 
article might indicate (the counselor 
might also use such behavioral meth- 
ods in dealing with the administra- 
tors, teachers, and parents): While 
Dinkmeyer admits to certain similari- 
ties with the Rogerian approach to 
counseling it might have been ap- 
propriate to include a reading in this 
area to give a more balanced outlook 
of the currently prominent theories 
of counseling. 

Dinkmeyer is successful in ac- 
quainting the reader with the scope 
of counseling in the elementary 
school, and it would help the pros- 
pective counselor in this area to be 


familiar with the readings in this 


book. While this text will not supply 
all the necessary information, it con- 


_ situtes a useful sample. 


RONALD H. NELSON 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
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A Student Who Dislikes A Subject Is Unfair To Himself 


“T don’t like History; I never did 
like it,” 
teacher within this term. 
statements are not infrequent. Some- 
times the thought has intruded itself 
that students consider that dislike of 
one subject at least is an asset to 
personality. The better notion is that 
some poor teaching somewhere in the 
student’s career started the dislike 
and that the student has subtly en- 
couraged the dislike by affirming it. 


a young student said to his 
Similar 


No one has the mental or moral 
right to dislike history, or any other of 
the basic subjects. And they are basic 
because of the part they have played 
in the existence of human life and 
achievement. Consider the role of 
history, or chemistry, or mathematics, 


or music, or home economics, or any 
of the other basics. One shouldn’t dis- 
like anything he can’t do without. 
And who could do without history? 
Intense fondness of part of his sub- 
jects gives him no right to dislike any 
of the others. He can have his major 
all right, but to qualify as an edu- 
cated man he should carry a full 
equipment of minors. He should have 
no less than a convincing understand- 
ing of the relevancy of all subjects, 
basic in the world in which he lives 
and the society in which he moves. 
He should have a reassuring identi- 
fication of the materials of these sub- 
jects with the processes and 
procedures of his daily life. Without 
it living wouldn't be worth the 
bother. 
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Why the 
Differences 


Achievement 
Between 
Children in 


Different Social 
Classes? 


We are all aware that children in 
the lower-lower class tend to receive 
school marks which are inferior to 
those received by their upper-middle 
class peers. The question is: Why? 


Since many educators believe that 
certain parental attitudes and behay- 
iors contribute to the success of a 
child’s performance in school, one of 
the reasons may be because of the 
different parental attitudes and be- 
haviors exercised within these social 
classes. Evidence in support of this 
thesis was derived from a recent in- 
vestigation in which school-related 
attitudes and behaviors of parents of 
achieving adolescents in both the 
lower-lower class and the upper- 
middle class were compared. The 
purpose of this paper is to present 
this supporting evidence together 
with some new data which may help 
us to gain some new insights into this 
problem of achievement differentials 
between social classes. 
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ALWIN B. COLEMAN 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo 49001 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 
Population defined 

Representative samples of both 
lower-lower class and upper-middle 
class parents who had at least one 
son enrolled in the secondary school 
of their community at the eleventh or 
twelfth grade level, typical of those 
found in medium-sized communities 
in the central part of the United 
States, comprised the population of 
the study. The method used in identi- 
fying families according to social 
class was that of Warner. Extensive 
descriptions characterizing both 
lower-lower class and upper-middle 
class families are available in the 
literature and these descriptions were 
also utilized in substantiating the final 
characterization of these two sub- 
samples. 


Determination of 

achievement differentials 
Achievement differentials between 

the two sets of sons were documented 


through inspection of school records. 
There was an academic achievement 
difference of one full grade between 
the sons in the two different social 
classes. The median of the grades 
achieved by the sons in the lower- 
lower class was C—/D+ compared 
with B—/C+ for the sons in the 
upper-middle class. 


Assessment of Parental 
School-Related Attitudes and 
Behaviors 


An interview schedule, constructed 
by this researcher and based on cur- 
rent literature pertaining to positive 
and negative  school-reinforcement 
behaviors of parents, was adminis- 
tered to the parents in both experi- 
mental groups by trained professional 
interviewers. A low total score for 
all items on the schedule indicated 
unfavorable parental school-reinforce- 
ment behaviors whereas a high total 
score indicated favorable parental 
school-reinforcement behaviors. 


Validity and Reliability 

In order that the results of this 
study could be accepted with con- 
fidence, the validity of the interview 
schedule together with the validity 
and reliability of parental response 
were substantiated. 


ANALYSIS OF THE ATTITUDES 
AND BEHAVIORS OF PARENTS 

The Fisher t-Test of Significance 
was used in an analysis of those items 
of the interview schedule where pa- 
rental responses in two groups were 
very different. A probability of less 
than five percent was accepted as 
evidence that dissimilar school-rein- 
forcement behaviors by the parents of 


both groups could not have occurred 
by chance. 


RESULTS 
The differing school-related atti- 
tudes and behaviors of the two groups 
of parents and their sons are pre- 
sented under the following topical 
headings for the sake of clarity. 
I. Parental Attitudes and Behaviors: 


Trips 

Upper-middle class parents took 
their sons to considerably more places 
than did lower-lower class parents. 


Discussion of trips 

Before going places with their sons, 
upper-middle class parents were more 
inclined to talk with their sons “about 
what might happen there or about 
what they were going to see.” 


Participation in groups 

Upper-middle class parents more 
often encouraged their sons to join 
young people’s groups and to take 
part in extracurricular activities at 
school. 


Homework and study 

There was more often a place set 
aside in the home of the upper-middle 
class family as a study area for their 
son and upper-middle class parents 
showed more tendency to provide 
assistance with required homework 
than did lower-lower class parents. 


Conversations 


More conversation occurred be- 
tween parents and sons in the upper- 
middle class families than in the 
lower-lower class families. Upper- 
middle class parents talked more 
often with their sons about things 
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that happened at school, for example, 
about the kinds of things his class was 
doing or about special activities like 
movies or special programs he had 
seen at school. When these boys had 
problems or troubles at school, upper- 
middle class parents were more in- 
clined to talk with their sons about 
them. Also, upper-middle class par- 
ents talked more often with their sons 
about college. 


Contacts with school 

Upper-middle class parents visited 
the school much more frequently than 
lower-lower class parents. 


Savings 

Upper-middle class parents more 
frequently encouraged their sons to 
save money. 


Reading 

Both sets of parents encouraged 
their sons to read but upper-middle 
class parents did more reading than 
lower-lower class parents. 


Expectations 

Higher parental expectations rela- 
tive to their sons’ educational achieve- 
ment were observed for the upper- 
middle class parents in terms of 
school marks, how much education 
their sons should have and the occu- 
pations they should pursue. 


Perceptions 


Upper-middle class parents per- 
ceived themselves as having more 
positive school-reinforcement behav- 
iors than did lower-lower class par- 
ents. Also, upper-middle class parents 
held more positive perceptions con- 
cerning their sons. 
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Family interaction 

Upper-middle class parents were 
more inclined to “tell their son what 
was expected of him and to see to it 
that he lived up to those expecta- 
tions” than were the lower-lower 
class parents. 
II. Sons’ Attitudes and Behaviors: 


Participation in groups 

Sons in the upper-middle class 
were members of many more young 
people’s groups than were lower- 
lower class sons. 


Homework and study 

Upper-middle class sons spent more 
time studying things outside the 
school which did not constitute just 
the completion of school assignments. 

Upper-middle class sons more often 
had school homework to do and de- 
voted more time per week to their 
studies than did lower-lower class 
sons. 


Interest in school 


The two groups of sons differed 
significantly in their satisfactions with 
and interest in what went on in their 
classes at school. Nearly three-fourths 
of the upper-middle class sons were 
“always” or “most of the time” satis- 
fied with and interested in what went 
on in their classes at school compared 
to less than half of the lower-lower 
class sons. A majority of the lower- 
lower class sons were only “some- 
times” satisfied with and interested in 
what went on in their classes at 
school. 


Curriculum 


Ninety per cent of the upper- 
middle class sons were on the College 


Preparatory Curriculum compared 
with 11 per cent of the lower-lower 
class sons. In other words, 89 per cent 
of the lower-lower class sons were on 
the General Curriculum compared 
with only 10 per cent of the upper- 
middle class sons. 


DISCUSSION 

Differences in achievement be- 
tween successful children in different 
social classes were significantly as- 
sociated with two very important 
areas of influence upon children, 
namely, the home and the school. A 
significant achievement differential 
between the two sets of sons was 
verified and school-reinforcement be- 
haviors exercised by the two groups 
of parents were shown to differ sig- 
nificantly. Also, a significant relation- 
ship was found between the type of 
curriculum pursued by the sons and 
their degree of satisfaction with and 
interest in school. 

On the basis of these results, the 
following suggestions are feasible as 
to what might make for the disap- 
pearance of achievement differentials 
between different social classes. 


1. If the parents in the lower-lower 
class were able to internalize the same 
or similar school-reinforcement be- 
haviors to those of parents in the 
upper-middle class, this should tend 
to diminish these differentials. 

2. If the school curriculums were 
less rigid, i.e., if there were greater 
opportunity for the lower-lower class 
son to change his curriculum with 
perhaps some encouragement on the 
part of school personnel for him to 
do so, this should tend to stimulate 
his interest in school and in turn tend 


to provide for diminution of these 
achievement differentials. 

A necessary second step, following 
suggestions for constructive changes, 
is the specification of responsibility 
for these changes. Reorientation of 
lower-lower class parents in the area 
of appropriate school-reinforcement 
behaviors would be the responsibility 
of our community school and adult 
education programs whereas the 
adaptation of the school curriculum 
to the needs of the students would be 
the responsibility of the administra- 
tive and guidance personnel of our 
schools. 

Stumbling blocks which discourage 
or prohibit the lower-lower class child 
from moving into the College Pre- 
paratory Curriculum must be abol- 
ished if we sincerely believe that the 
purpose of our schools is to provide 
equality of opportunity to every 
American boy and girl. Rigidity of 
curriculum, if perpetuated by school 
officials along social class lines, 
amounts to a segregation of the school 
population which is just as real but 
perhaps even more damaging to our 
nation than planned and enforced 
segregation in the larger society. This 
kind of rigidity prohibits interaction 
of the less successful underprivileged 
child with the more successful stu- 
dents. Such interaction could make 
for emulation by this underprivileged 
child of those techniques that help a 
student succeed in school. Even more 
important than this, prohibition of 
interaction among social classes nec- 
essarily results in a lowered self- 
concept for the lower-lower class 
child which is inevitably communi- 
cated by this child to his parents. 
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These parents in turn tend to view the 
school as discriminatory and to inter- 
pret such action on our part as a lack 
of concern for the welfare of their 
child. Any attempt to involve these 
parents in a community school pro- 
gram aimed at helping them to help 
their child achieve in school will, of 
course, be doomed to failure. 

The parents comprising the lower- 
lower class subsample recognized that 
education was the key to advance- 
ment for their sons and they wanted 
desperately to help. I am convinced 
that lower-lower class parents would 
welcome the opportunity to cooperate 
in helping their children succeed in 
school if they just knew what to do. 
The simple fact is that they don’t 
know what to do because life in the 
public school for most of these par- 
ents was not a success story; rather it 
was one of frustration, disappoint- 
ment, and defeat. 

School personnel must take the ini- 
tiative with these parents and it will 
not suffice merely to invite them into 
the school; we must see to it that they 
are included and that they become 
actively involved in the community- 
school program. A sincere and ex- 
pressed concern on our part for the 
welfare of their children will provide 
the necessary motivation for this par- 
ental involvement. 
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How Do IT 
Handle the 
Discipline 
Problems or 


What if the 
Kids Dont 
Behave? 


During the past several years I 
have had the opportunity to work 
with a large number of persons both 
preparing to become teachers and ac- 
tively involved in the teaching pro- 
fession. As a necessary part of this 
contact with teachers, I have at- 
tempted to help them deal with those 
situations which they perceived as 
most difficult and essential to their 
success. I can safely make the gen- 
eralization that the whole question of 
discipline and how a teacher manages 
the problems of classroom control has 
appeared more frequently as an area 
of felt concern to these people than 
any other single area. What if the 
kids don’t behave is the question most 
frequently posed to me by my stu- 
dents. 

I have experienced the same frus- 
tration as many of my colleagues in 
trying to help teachers to view dis- 
cipline as a function of the dynamics 
of the whole child as opposed to a 
series of isolated events. The process 
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is much simplified if the teacher is 
able to examine the reasons behind 
the behavior of the child. Discipline 
should be viewed as a condition 
which occurs as a result of the way 
people live together. If a classroom is 
managed in such a way that the stu- 
dents will be dealt with as individu- 
als, are not exposed to unnecessary 
pressures, and are achieving some 
measure of success in satisfying those 
goals which are identified for them, 
many of the conditions which typi- 
cally create discipline problems are 
eliminated. 

It has been my observation that 
many teachers who are faced with a 
rather constant barrage of misbehav- 
ior become trapped into looking 
primarily for techniques which will 
cause the behavior to cease. These 
teachers are looking for things to do 
to kids which will cause them to stop 
misbehaving. Such devices as the 
dunce cap, writing your name on the 
board 1000 times, extra homework, 
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verbal assaults, and sending the mis- 
behaver to the principal’s office are 
sometimes employed in such cases. I 
seldom talk to a teacher who really 
believes these techniques to be ef- 
fective, let alone constructive. In 
spite of this they are all too often 
employed. I do not wish to dwell 
upon this negative approach—it suf- 
fices to say a more constructive way 
exists. Consider with me the follow- 
ing ideas. 

Misbehavior in a classroom stems 
from at least three essential areas: 


1. A physical or emotional need 
which is unsatisfied in the child. 

2. A curriculum which places de- 
mands on the child which he either 
cannot or will not meet. 

3. A desire on the part of the child to 
establish limits or test authority. 


Each of these problems stem from a 
different need on the part of the child 
and therefore require a somewhat 
different approach on the part of the 
teacher. It logically follows that the 
same techniques are not suitable for 
each child and/or each situation. Let 
us consider each of the three areas 
separately and in some detail: 


1. The Unsatisfied Need or—I have 
problems too” 
Every teacher is at one time or 
another confronted with a child 
who is unable to sit still and con- 
centrate on the tasks which are 
being pursured by the rest of the 
class. The child may be hyperac- 
tive because of some medical rea- 
son or because of the conditions 
under which he lives at home. 
Because of this he may need to 
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have a greater opportunity for 
physical activity. It seems unrea- 
sonable to tie this child to his desk 
(although I once knew a teacher 
who used this technique ). It seems 
more appropriate to allow the child 
to get up and move around when 
he feels it is necessary to do so. At 
first he may abuse this privilege, 
but he will soon learn to respect 
both the privilege and the teacher 
who cares enough about him to al- 
low it. Some teachers fear that 
other children will take advantage 
of them if they extend such priv- 
ileges to certain children. It has 
been my experience that quite the 
opposite is true. Children will re- 
spect you more if they come to 
understand that you care about 
their special needs and problems. 
All children are not alike—why 
then should they be treated as if 
they are alike? The teacher who 
cares about children must seek to 
discover the nature of those prob- 
lems which cause him to misbe- 
have. 


. The Curriculum Problem or “I 


don’t See Why I Have To Do This” 


Most teachers report that the 
major portion of their behavior 
problems come either from those 
children who are having difficulty 
doing the work which is assigned 
to them or from those children for 
whom the regularly assigned work 
does not represent a challenge. 
The remainder of the class, for 
whom the work is neither too 
difficult nor too easy, behave rea- 
sonably well. The above generali- 
zation would seem to indicate that 


curriculum deficiencies exist in 
many classrooms. I think most of 
us would agree that this is true. A 
tendency exists to aim the curric- 
ulum at the so-called “normal 
range’ and let those children who 
are at either side of this range 
make whatever adjustments they 
can. It suffices to say some will 
adjust and some will not. The 
“will nots” frequently become be- 
havior problems. While it is not 
the purpose of this discussion to 
examine the nature of curriculum 
in our schools and the pressures 
which are imposed upon teachers 
to communicate this curriculum, 
it seems apparent to most that our 
curriculum is frequently inade- 
quate. The individual classroom 
teacher can do much to alleviate 
this problem by providing addi- 
tional activities to meet the needs 
of those for whom the regular 
curriculum is inadequate. A va- 
riety of such activities may be 
gathered by seeking ideas both 
from within one’s own creative 
talents and by consulting other 
teachers regarding activities which 
they use for curriculum enrich- 
ment. It is appropriate to recog- 
nize the concept of individual 
differences, but it is more appro- 
priate to allow sufficient flexibility 
within a classroom to meet these 
differences. Teachers who are 
concerned about children’s behav- 
ior must realize the fact that as- 
pects of the curriculum are 
differentially meaningful to in- 
dividual students and avoid the 
temptation to teach everyone the 
same thing at the same time. 


3. The Testing Problem or “You 


Teachers are All Alike” 


It is a fundamental concern of 
every child to become adequate as 
a person. This desire for adequacy 
may take many directions but is 
basically concerned with becoming 
a fully functioning, self sufficient 
individual. One of the funda- 
mental differences between, adults 
and children is the former’s ability 
to make and execute meaningful 
and satisfying decisions. In short, 
adults are free to choose those 
things which make sense to them 
and satisfy their needs. Children 
require more help to do this. We 
frequently make the mistake of 
making decisions for children as 
opposed to helping them make 
their own decisions. 

While it is true that children de- 
sire freedom, they likewise seek 
security. They resist attempts to 
take away their freedom but at the 
same time they seek the security 
of an adult who cares enough for 
them to provide that much needed 
security. 

The kinds of testing which stu- 
dents frequently engage in are 
directed toward reaching a condi- 
tion of equilibrium between their 
desire for freedom and their need 
for security which is experienced 
when reasonable limits are estab- 
lished. 

This kind of testing is experienced 
by a substitute teacher, a new 
teacher who first meets with a class 
and any teacher during a period of 
real or imagined stress. A student 
may ask for example, “What will 
you do ifI....” He is really ask- 
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ing the teacher to define limits. 
Because of the pressures we as 
teachers experience in our day to 
day operation of the class, we 
sometimes establish rules and/or 
limits which are not reasonable for 
the students. We can expect these 
limits to be tested. The whole 
problem of discipline in a Junior 
High School is best understood in 
this context. The adolescent is no 
longer willing to follow the dic- 
tates of adults but still needs to 
test his developing concepts of self 
against adult standards. 

The teacher who consistently ex- 
periences these kinds of behavior 
problems can resolve most of these 
conflicts by a re-examination of the 
limits which have been established 
and a re-evaluation of the level of 
his own sense of security. A feel- 
ing of insecurity in the teacher is 
readily sensed by the students. 
Misbehavior on the part of chil- 
dren is in no small measure a re- 
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4, 


quest for help. When someone 
asks for help he responds positively 
toward the one who provides the 


help. 


A Final Note or “I Feel Better 
Now” 

The nature of children requires 
that they be treated as unique hu- 
man beings and the nature of the 
teaching process requires that 
teachers and children work co- 
operatively toward the realization 
of their common goals. The 
teacher who becomes adept at 
recognizing the motivation behind 
particular behavior and makes 
those adjustments which will most 
effectively direct this behavior in 
positive directions has made a 
giant step in the solving of disci- 
pline problems. The teacher who 
makes such adjustments is provid- 
ing the help which children who 


misbehave are seeking. 


brass Ring 
Thinking 


The impetus for educational 
change seldom comes from within the 
education cadre. The history of edu- 
cation seems to point to the view that 
changes in the aims and functions of 
public education are directly related 
to how the larger social context views 
its own aims and functions. 

This implies that the public school 
is conservative by the nature of both 
its justification and consequent struc- 
ture. 

The paradox is that this conservative, 
slumbering giant is also expected to 
be a vehicle of social change. 

When the larger social matrix is oc- 
casionally jolted into the realization 
that the 20th century is here, the 
public school, venerable and vulner- 
able, becomes (to many) THE single 
cause of all our failures. 

Sputnik is the classic example of 
external pressure. A newspaper in 
Philadelphia blamed the entire situa- 
tion on the schools—in effect: if our 
schools had done the job, we would 
not be viewing the ascendency of 
soviet science. This absurd position, 
unreasonable and illogical, became 
the impetus of having our public 
school curriculum become the arm of 
foreign policy and perhaps the legs 
of our defense program. 

The fact that two different social 
systems might value different types 
of educational experience for the 
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young initiates didn’t seem to bother 
too many. So, science and math 
stormed upon the scene. 

Those of us in social science edu- 
cation knew that a change in one 
thing brings about changes in many 
things. We knew that it was a matter 
of time until the opportunity would 
come for us to “up-date” a social 
studies curriculum which, in fact, 
had not changed much since the turn 
of the century. Our time would come 
only when the larger society showed 
concern. 

Two concerns did emerge: one 
larger and all-encompassing; the 
other specific and demanding. 

In 1962, the 20th anniversary of the 
first nuclear chain reaction, President 
Kennedy noted that the atom, the 
symbol of the new age, marked the 
culmination of some of man’s greatest 
intellectual achievements. He 
claimed that this new symbol con- 
noted not only unprecedented appli- 
cation of the fruits of science to man’s 
use but also connoted the problem of 
whether the products of man’s in- 
telligence would contribute to welfare 
or to conflict. 


“The atom affects this problem, but 
basically its solution depends on 
whether the nations of the world can 
learn to order their relations, to identi- 
fy common objectives, to work to- 
gether. . . . Our progress in the use of 
science has been great, but our prog- 
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ress in ordering our relations small. 
We must work ever harder to change 
this pattern and thereby release the 
creative energies of man so that the 
scientific revolution symbolized by the 
atom can be devoted fully to man’s 
welfare.” (Bulletin, Atomic Scientist. 
ae at GO) 

This is the all encompassing con- 
cern. Science as a product is not 
enough. But we are beginning to 
realize that science is not product 
alone: there is a process and an at- 
titude which allows the product to 
emerge ... and the process and at- 
titude are social. We are beginning 
to ask if we cannot apply man’s in- 
telligence to the “ordering of our 
relations.” 

In its simplest form, this means: 
can we not move against the un- 
reasonable, irrational, random and at 
times chaotic activity of man as a 
social being? 

Can we not bring the application of 
man’s intelligence to things social? 


Is this not perhaps our greatest all 
encompassing challenge? 

The more specific and demanding 
concern which asks for an all out 
attack on the unreasonable, irrational, 
and the chaotic in our society is the 
growing awareness of the human 
factor. The growing concern for hu- 
man rights and civil rights provides 
evidence. 

These two concerns are forcing the 
schools to look at themselves. 

It is about time. When we look at 
a television set and marvel at it be- 
cause it is a scientific product, cannot 
we also be aware of the social organi- 
zation and processes which went into 
the product? And, can we not gain a 
maturity (some reasonable expecta- 
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tions ) regarding the great social revo- 
lution in which we are participants 
and not merely observers? 

The external impetus for change 
in the social science curriculum is 
here. The question is: Can the slum- 
bering giant discard its tranquilizer 
pills—pills in the form of neatly 
packaged idea capsules coated with 
18th and 19th century views? 
Whether or not the slumbering giant 
awakens depends on the size of the 
public alarm clock. 

The problem we face is best exem- 
plified by one of the educational par- 
ables. The classic one is the story of 
the saber-tooth curriculum. Briefly it 
runs like this: 


1. Centuries ago there was a small 
village. People depended on the 
ability of members of its society to: 
a) fish, b) hunt, and c) make small 
huts. 

2. Schools were established for the 
young: students were taught to fish 
in nearby streams, to search the 
forests for animals, and to gather 
materials and build huts. Everyone 
was pleased—with these tools being 
given to the young, the adult so- 
ciety could perpetuate itself. 

3. Many centuries later, we find the 
small village given way to a large 
metropolitan area. The streams are 
polluted, the forests have long since 
disappeared, and large sprawling 
apartment houses have replaced the 
huts. 

4, The school curriculum? a) elemen- 
tary fishing 102 and advanced fish- 
ing 104; b) hunting 107, and c) hut 
building 208. These are required 
subjects. 


Let’s have a flashback on the ex- 
perience which we had as students 
taking social studies. Let’s go back 
thirty years: To what were we ex- 
posed? 

We learned good citizenship: that 


is, we learned to be on time, to say 
“thank you,’ to wait our turn, to stand 
in line, to repeat things in unison, to 
respect authority . . . in general, we 
learned that success was being nice. 

There were certain rules one had 
to play to “get ahead” in school. Good 
citizenship and good manners were 
synonymous and social studies educa- 
tion was a nebulous thing which out- 
lined the “game” for us. 

As students, (we didn’t know it at 
the time), we encountered a theory 
which became a rather absolute law. 
It was called the concentric circle 
approach. This approach maintained 
that we must go from the near to the 
far. Few took the time to note that 
this was not necessarily a physical 
location type of thing and that a phys- 
ically distant thing might be a near 
“experience.” We all lived in one neat 
expanding world. The fact that we 
live in many worlds didn’t seem to be 
too important. So, we learned about 
the family and after mastering this we 
went to the neighborhood as a geo- 
graphic entity—from here to the com- 
munity as a geographic entity. And 
we studied the postman, the fireman, 
the policeman . . . these were all nice 
guys who helped us. 

There was also something that pre- 
vailed in the total school atmosphere. 
Three major ideas appearing in the 
form of three major canvases. Upon 
these canvases all sub-ideas were 
painted. These were three big ideas 
which permeated everything we did 
and which we absorbed by osmosis 
because our teachers probably ac- 
- cepted this just as we did. The three 
ideas, the three large pieces of canvas, 
ran pretty much as follows: 


1. The Horatio Alger Idea: If we were 


honest, frugal, loyal, friendly, cour- 
teous, kind, cheerful, willing, and 
hard working, we would not only 
be morally good people but that the 
invisible hand of destiny would rest 
upon our shoulders. Our chance for 
success would surely come. It was 
the old Protestant Ethic and it was 
a world view which was built into 
all of our activities. And, of course, 
if you didn’t succeed it meant that 
you didn’t have all these wonderful 
characteristics. 


Based on the above, the history we 
received was pretty much an 
Horatio Alger continuation or sup- 
plement. It was a descriptive story 
of great people who had all the vir- 
tues and who applied themselves. 
We had 18th and 19th century 
models. The story was not really 
one of human beings in the process 
of interaction and facing problem- 
atic situations (and, incidentally, 
in which the moral man might well 
have had several choices rather than 
the one!). Moreover, history was a 
great plan or design .. . a “manifest 
destiny” and our job was to look at 
the stars which helped us fulfill that 
destiny. Note: We were not directly 
taught this but the selection of con- 
tent, methods, tests, evaluation, 
books, and teachers all painted the 
larger canvas. 

History, aside from the larger can- 
vas, brings back several memories: 
neat categories of the nice guys and 
the bad guys—the white man and 
the Indians, the pilgrims and the 
English. .. ... 


. Now, this we might see but hardly 


any of us would buy a form of 
Marxist determinism in our ele- 
mentary program. But, what did we 
get? Geography was a form of 
economic determinism. We were 
not directly taught such a deter- 
minism—remember listing all the 
crops from Spain, France, and En- 
gland. No, we were not taught the 
larger canvas, we just lived. The 
books, methods, tests, evaluation, 
teachers, etc. implied a single causal 
effect: The belief that there was a 
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geographic determinism for eco- 
nomic growth. 


3. The third major idea was an impli- 
cation about our minds. We were 
not directly taught this but we 
learned it from the larger canvas. 
The mind was a Noun and “it” was 
a container and we students went to 
the school supermarket, filled our 
baskets with the polished pearls and 
then we had our baskets checked 
for the quantity of pearls we had 
grabbed and then our green stamp 
rewards were in the form of pupil 
progress cards. If we discriminated 
and grabbed a small amount of 
some thing we held of more value, 
we did not get the chance at re- 
demption. The mind was a con- 
tainer: stuff it, fill it, and make sure 
it was available for counting. 


You are thinking, at this point, that 
this really isn’t too important .. . after 
all, we admit that these ideas were 
not directly taught. So what harm? 
The point is that we “teach” much 
more than we think we do. There is 
little defense a student can put up 
against the subtle underpinnings of 
his learnings and yet the larger canvas 
is used (not studied) over and over 
and over again. It becomes the auto- 
matic fountainhead, the source of cer- 
tainty, the unrecognized measuring 
stick. But let us pursue this: 

Suppose we internalize the Horatio 
Alger myth. The only reason a person 
fails in life is because he is lacking in 
the necessary virtues. An economic 
failure becomes almost a moral fail- 
ure. We say that we teach the inter- 
dependence of man but what do we 
really teachP How many hands are 
in fact tugging on your boot strap? 

And what is this destiny which 
guarantees success? This type of 
broad canvas, implicit or explicit, has 
implications for the meaning one 
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brings to all social problems. It pro- 
vides a basic frame of reference . . . 
often a quite rigid one. 

Suppose we internalize that history 
is a determined plot . . . existing, in 
a sense, free and clear from human 
intervention; suppose we see history 
as absolute choices: one good and one 
bad in every situation. In retrospect 
the “bad” choice is not only defined 
(as is the “good”) but emerges as a 
form of historicism which leads to 
such things as heroes, conspiracy, 
superiority, and ethnocentrism. In 
the extreme, this, in turn, leads to a 
chauvinism intent on dictating the 
primary values. This type of broad 
canvas, implicit or explicit, has im- 
plications for the meaning one brings 
to his own life and that of peoples all 
over the world. It provides a basic 
frame of reference . . . often a quite 
rigid one. 

Suppose we internalize that geog- 
raphy is a form of economic deter- 
minism. This implies that change 
cannot come . . . it may be too bad 
but peoples must wallow in their 
climatic muck. Heilbroner writes in 
his The Great Ascent that “. . . eco- 
nomic underdevelopment is not so 
much a reflection of nature as of 
human attitudes and institutions.” If 
the interplay of nature and nature— 
physical and social—is denied a pri- 
ority because of our canvas, we suc- 
cumb to fatalism by forfeit. 
Anthropology has reshaped the geo- 
graphic canvas . . . and implicit or 
explicit, has implications for the 
meaning one brings to his own life 
and to the lives of others. It provides 
a basic frame of reference—often a 
quite rigid one. 


Suppose we internalize that the 
term “mind” becomes real: that this 
descriptive term stands for an entity 
or container . . . that we follow the 
container metaphor to its implica- 
tions: education can be passive on the 
part of the student; the teacher is 
like a gas station attendant who 
pumps the gasoline from the larger 
tank into the smaller tank and the 
size of each is already known. The 
process of education is mechanical 
and much easier for the teacher, 
school, and parent. 

But supposing the term “mind” is 
replaced by the term “intelligence’— 
that is: looking, questing, gathering 
data, curbing impatience, expanding, 
being alive to alternatives, conse- 
quences, and process. 

The terms become crucial: The one 
connotes a static entity; the other a 
dynamic process. 

The one lures the passive nature of 
the child while the other courts an 
active involvement. 

The one can be easily planned, 
structured and measured while the 
other demands a different kind of 
teaching and different kind of eval- 
uation. 

This, too, is a canvas which pro- 
vides our frame of reference for the 
meaning we bring to the terms “edu- 
cation,” “study,” “human nature,” 
“teaching,” “evaluation,” etc. 

But what has this to do with an 
elementary school program? We 
would argue everything. The point 
we are trying to make is that the 
- school does have a set of major can- 
vases which our youngsters use every 
day. The school does have an implied 
attitude towards major ideas. Our 


youngster can defend himself from 
some of the little things which bom- 
bard him (and we can help in this 
defense) but both we and our chil- 
dren have more difficulty checking 
the broad ideas basic to texts, meth- 
ods, atmosphere, etc. which, in most 
cases, one implicitly building a frame 
of reference from which it is hard to 
escape. 

The school does have a climate 
of opinion, a world-view and that it 
imparts this world-view to its stu- 
dents is just as much a fact as is the 
existence of a gymnasium or a library. 

This is an essential concern of the 
elementary school because we are be- 
ginning to realize that a youngster’s 
intellectual and emotional readiness 
are learned to a significant degree in 
the school atmosphere. His attitude 
towards himself, learning, openness, 
closure, the need for certainty, the 
willingness to face ambiguity, use of 
intelligence, (. . . if you will, the 
sounds of different drummers) . . . is 
fairly well established by the time 
he leaves sixth grade. 

We are suggesting also that the 
school can (and does) give learnings 
which have to be unlearned at a later 
date. For example the term “com- 
munity” describes a process and is not 
aterm designating simply a geograph- 
ic entity. 

The small, self-sufficient rural com- 
munity is all but gone and there is a 
continuum (rather than a definite 
split) between small and large. 

The term “freedom” is not a static 
term: it involves choices and degrees. 

The exclusion of the impact of 
science on society (the learning by 
omission)—as product and_ process 
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is inexcusable in this day and age... 
and we could go on and on. 

The social studies appears to be 
pretty much like the saber-tooth cur- 
riculum. T. V. Smith has a poem 
which describes it beautifully if not 
woefully: 


There was a dachshund, once so long 
He hadn’t any notion 

How long it took to notify 

His tail of his emotion; 

And so it happened, while his eyes 
Were filled with woe and sadness, 
His little tail went wagging on 
Because of previous gladness. 


We suppose that if one were to ask 
about the health of the social studies 
throughout the country that the poem 
might suffice as a descriptive state- 
ment. 

But what are we trying to do to 
give life to the situation? 

We know that retention of what is 
“taught” is quite low even for the 
brighter student. Over a summer's 
vacation, a bright youngster is doing 
quite well to recall 30 to 40% of the 
factual information. It is worse yet 
for the average youngster and dismal 
for the one having sincere trouble. 
This situation is not unique to stu- 
dents. How much American History 
do you know? 

The psychologists and learning 
theory people have demonstrated that 
retention is enhanced if: the child can 
derive his own larger ideas; if the 
child is encouraged to “argue-it-out” 
so to speak; and if what is presented 
to him is in some kind of a logically 
consistent pattern which encourages 
him to see relationships. 

If retention is what we are after, 
we must ask ourselves: retention of 
what? Here we turn to the idea that 
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skills and concepts (categories) can 
be retained and can be used in new 
...and possibly unique . . . situations. 

For example: we can teach a 
youngster about the nature of com- 
munism by telling him some affirma- 
tive statements which we call facts. 
Or, we can have the student go 
through a process of analysis in which 
he uses his intelligence to query, 
pursue, relate, question and we end 
up not with a regurgitation of the 
pearls we have given but with the 
use of tools of inquiry plus the gen- 
eral concepts which have been de- 
rived ... plus a general process which 
the student can use in assessing fas- 
cism, conservatism, liberalism, capi- 
talism, socialism, or simply an idea 
which he is asked to accept or reject. 

Over twenty years ago, Harvard 
came out with a report which stated 
education is not a process of stuffing 
the mind with facts . . . not just the 
imparting of knowledge but the cul- 
tivation of certain aptitudes and at- 
titudes. The aptitudes necessary for 
scientific inquiry and the attitudes 
basic to the fulfillment of such in- 
quiry. 

Which abilities should be given 
priority? In our opinion we judge 
that a student’s thinking effectively, 
communicating thought, making rele- 
vant judgments, and discriminating 
among value choices should receive 
top billing. 

These abilities are not innate but 
can be developed by and through 
education. 

And, parenthetically, these abilities 
are not separable and are not de- 
veloped in isolation. Each is a co- 
existent function of a maturing 


intelligence. Although not in fact 
separable, let us look at the functional 
parts: 

Effective Thinking: In the first 
place, we mean logical thinking: the 
ability to draw valid conclusions from 
premises AND the ability to assess 
the premises themselves. The ability 
to identify different forms of knowl- 
edge and the evidence one demands 
when “knowing.” We do not mean 
the type of logic for a specialist or the 
kind of logic used in a single formal 
course in logic. Rather, we are con- 
cerned that the student see and use 
this as a way of thinking—be it in 
business or the professions, be it 
with personal decisions, or household 
decisions. This ability should help in 
choosing a career, voting intelligent- 
ly, and in all areas in which one is 
faced with a range of choices. 

The type of logical thinking we 
want for our youngsters is the kind 
which helps him see relationships, to 
analyze elements, to combine ele- 
ments, to seek solutions is a way quite 
distant from a random type of “brass 
ring thinking.” 

Effective thinking, while rooted in 
logic, does include a broader range 
of mental skills. 

An effective thinker can handle 
terms and concepts and not confuse 
words with things. 

An effective thinker is empirical in 
that he looks “out” for evidence. 

An effective thinker knows when 
he knows, knows how he knows, and 
knows when he does not know. His 
actions should reflect this knowledge. 

Opinion is not mistaken for knowl- 
edge. Such a thinker accepts fluid 
situations and searches for the un- 


derpinnings in a variety of contexts. 

He knows the power of intellectual 
humility. 

Communication: A recognition that 
words are man-made and that lan- 
guage is a process which is insep- 
arable from effective thinking. 

As the basic cohesive factor in any 
social undertaking, communication 
stands as the basis of our intellectual 
economy. “In its character as the 
sharing of the meanings, it is the in- 
strument by which human beings are 
welded into a society, both the living 
with the living and the living with 
the dead.” 

The wisdom in knowing that the 
word is not the thing is an under- 
standing which lures human relation- 
ships into a more humane type of 
social living. How many human lives 
have been given willingly for a capi- 
talized noun without the slightest idea 
about that to which the noun had 
reference? Communication is an in- 
dicator of integrity and to the un- 
knowing can be used to deceive or 
conceal. The understanding of 
language as a social force cannot be 
assumed to be taught as a part of 
language arts. 

If there ever was a social study, it 
is language. It is hard to understand 
why the social studies area in the 
schools have denied the primacy of 
such a study. 

Making Relevant Judgments: Ef- 
fective thinking and communicating 
is not done in a void and the making 
of judgment—regardless of what level 
or type—is bringing the intellect into 
play with experience. At this point 
the thinking person takes action. 

Until this point he has had plans of 
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action but the decision to act in face 
of the situation leads to an act of 
irreversible consequences. 

The Learning of Abstractions is not 
Enough: And if these abstractions are 
to claim a valid justification it is the 
school’s task to direct the student 
from the symbols of things as they 
are to the things being symbolized. 

Discriminating Among Value 
Choices: Assuming that all social con- 
flict involves goals and that all goals 
involve some priority in values, it 
seems essential that the effective 
thinker know the sources, justifica- 
tions, and implications of what he 
indeed values. 

To simply memorize and repeat 
what one is told he values is to be- 
come a credulous robot. The fact that 
an individual is credulous in itself 
may not be too important. Although 
credulous, he might be right without 
knowing why . . . or, his credulity 
may never come to light because he 
is never forced to act in terms of it. 
(Bronowski, Science and Human 
Values ) 

The danger is when society is 
credulous and denies the heretic his 
question. 

Each of us would probably allow 
our youngsters to be indoctrinated in 
our way of thinking. Bigotry, fas- 
cism, anti-intellectualism is always 
the other fellow who won't enter the 
free market place of ideas and subject 
to the public test. The teacher as 
social scientist should bring to bear 
the effective thinking abilities on the 
human effort .. . not simply an effort 
of accumulated facts . . . but efforts 
man has made and is making to define 


and refine the good life. 
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To paraphrase one of our Supreme 
Court Justices: the only justification 
for free inquiry, for free speech, for 
free assembly, for the democratic 
process, and for effective thinking is 
to foster an intelligent dissent. This 
idea is as radical as our Bill of Rights. 

This effective thinking has a history 
of its own. It is as exciting, as in- 
triguing, and as challenging as any- 
thing in the human effort. It is in- 
tellectual in the sense that it struc- 
tures the development of man’s in- 
telligence. It is the story of science— 
its methods, its implied values, and its 
products. 

Edwin Grant Conklin, many years 
ago, referred to this when addressing 
the Randolph-Macon Woman's Col- 
lege. In talking about the impact of 
science on our society he commented: 


“It is no exaggeration to say that the 
chief differences between ancient and 
modern life are due almost entirely (to 
the development of the scientific 
method ).” 


With great impact, he went on to 
say that the material changes 
wrought by science can blind us to 
the even greater contributions. The 
intellectual contributions emanci- 
pated man from various forms of 
bondage and superstition . . . and in 
a real sense freed man from environ- 
mental determinism. He pursued the 
sociological impact of science and 
concluded that the highest service of 
science to mankind was the emanci- 
pation of the mind, in freeing men 
from the bondage of superstition and 
ignorance, in helping man to know 
himself, his own capacities and limi- 
tations. 

It is difficult to measure this new 


found freedom from heavenly omens, 
earthly spirits, demons, and evil 
spirits which brought adversity, 
calamity, sickness. It is difficult to 
think that the impact of witchcraft, 
sorcery, magic .... (and) the devil 
led insanity and epilepsy. 

Huxley said that all science is or- 
ganized and trained common sense. 
In action, this science has broken 
down some areas of superstition .. . 
and through application should con- 
cern itself with the part of nature 
which is called man. 

There is no doubt that science has 
changed our whole point of view as 
to nature and man. An education 
which refuses to look except at the 
material by-products of science is 
little more than an encouragement of 
students to be pigs at a trough. 

Conklin concluded his talk with the 
following thought: 


“Science not only appeals to facts, but 
it cultivates a love of truth, not merely 
of the sentimental sort, but such as 
leads men to long-continued and labo- 
rious research. It trains the critical 
judgment as to evidence. It gives one 
a truer view of himself and of the 
world in which he lives, and it there- 
fore furnishes an excellent foundation, 


not only for scholarship in any field, 
but for citizenship and general cul- 
ture.” 


Conklin gave his address some thirty 
years ago .. . when most of us were 
wending our way through our ele- 
mentary education: noting the politi- 
cal heroes, the crops from Spain, and 
fascinated that the postman delivered 
post. 

All that we are suggesting is that 
we look at our major canvasses and 
apply what we know. It seems that 
until recently not too many really 
cared enough to fight for the right to 
go through an active strain and stress 
of updating a program. The circular 
student ride is not enough. The 
elusive brass ring may be tarnished 
at best, an illusion at worst. In either 
case, not worthy of too much busy 
work. 

Perhaps we can take some liberty 
with T. V. Smith’s puppy: 


There was a dachshund, once so long 
Who had a serious notion 

To take the time to notify his 

tail of his emotion. 

And so it happened, while his eyes 
asserted a factual alliance 

His little tail went wagging on 

To welcome a social science. 
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Rejection in the 


Public Schools 


Some years ago I visited an average 
second grade classroom in a middle 
class section of one of our larger 
cities. My attention was soon drawn 
to a pretty but obviously unhappy 
little girl named Janet. It was soon 
apparent that Janet was under a good 
deal of pressure—she was extremely 
nervous, uncertain of herself, and 
periodically appeared to be on the 
verge of tears. 

Taking the teacher aside, I asked 
what is Janet’s problem? The teacher 
explained that last year she had had 
Janet’s older sister in her class—a 
very bright girl who had earned 
straight A’s. Janet was also trying, 
desperately it seemed, to get A’s, but 
she did not have quite the ability that 
her sister did. The teacher added, 
that she had grading standards. “I 
don’t give many A’s,” she declared 
emphatically. 

This incident is an example of 
something we have in education, but 
do not like to talk about—rejection of 
our students. We know better. If we 
are to develop self-actualizing, full- 
functioning, self-directing people we 
must provide youngsters with positive 
experience. Experiences that are de- 
structive to human dignity and in- 
tegrity and provide people with 
perceptions of themselves as people 
of little worth, are a tragic waste of 
human potential. Adequate personali- 
ties are no longer a luxury but an in- 
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creasing necessity. Inadequate 
persons constitute an ever present 
danger to the rest of us in our inter- 
dependent modern society. Can we 
afford to have a neurotic Army officer 
in charge of an ICBM site? I think 
not. We must continuously seek new 
and better ways of providing the kind 
of experiences which contribute to 
adequacy and _ self-fulfillment for 
more young people. 

Unfortunately we often find in our 
schools glaring instances of situations 
and practices which tend to hinder 
and even prevent children from see- 
ing themselves as individuals who are 
needed and valuable. In short, our 
public schools in some instances are 
guilty of built-in rejection. Judging 
from studies of children’s interests 
and the negative reaction to school 
which many children show, much of 
education does not achieve growth 
toward an adequate self. 

Many children seem to be going 
through the motions of adding some- 
thing to what they know, or slowly 
elevating their skills, in a manner that 
represents very little involvement of 
themselves. But at least they get 
along, and will eventually emerge 
from school relatively unscathed. 

But many other children find the 
educational scene so filled with fail- 
ure, so full of reminders of their limi- 
tations, and so harsh in giving these 
reminders that they hate school. 


School is such a threat to their self- 
concept it is almost intolerable, but 
they continue to drag themselves 
back to school mainly because the 
alternative of not going would be 
even more painful and threatening. 

Thus, the school as an institution, 
through various means, operates to 
deprecate the self-concept of some 
pupils. It dispenses praise and re- 
proof, acceptance and rejection on a 
colossal scale. Even where the school 
is about as perfect as a human insti- 
tution can be, children are likely to 
be reminded of their failings, short- 
comings, and limitations. In a good 
setting such reminders can be whole- 
some, for they help the child to face 
and to deal with realities of life and 
in some cases students are motivated 
to do better by the realization of 
their inadequacies. 

But there is still great leeway for 
unhealthy things to happen. Unfortu- 
nately the failures, reminders of limi- 
tations, and the rejection which chil- 
dren face at school are often artificial. 
These experiences may have the ef- 
fect of humiliating the child by de- 
preciating his worth in a manner that 
does no good to society and does him 
great harm. Much of the failure at 
school is contrived. Much of the de- 
preciation children encounter there is 
based on the false belief that success 
in school is equivalent to success or 
happiness in life. Some of this re- 
jection rests upon a punitive approach 
to education which in some schools 
has a savage intensity. 

For example, must we continue to 
attempt to motivate elementary 
school students by threats of low 
grades or failure? Teachers who are 


understandably influenced by the 
competitive pressures in our society 
often attach greater importance to 
certain school achievements than they 
merit, and apply pressures which 
make the child feel that he is worth- 
less in all respects because he does 
not happen to be a top performer 
academically. 

Our second grader, Janet, has ex- 
perienced so much pressure to make 
good grades, from both the school 
and her home, that anything less than 
an A is failure in her eyes. To teach- 
ers, grading and report cards may be- 
come almost a mechanical process. 
But at home, report cards may be 
used as a weapon to further con- 
vince the child that he is not up to 
par. 

Rejection and feelings of inadequa- 
cy may also result if the school spon- 
sors, as most of our junior and senior 
high schools do, competitive sports 
for a narrow group of skilled athletes 
while virtually ignoring the other 95 
per cent of the school population. All 
of us have known boys who would 
have given their right arms to make 
the “team.” Just consider the feel- 
ings of not belonging for those who 
are washed out. 

In addition, we often compound 
the injury by prohibiting a student 
who fails in his studies from par- 
ticipating in extra curricular activi- 
ties. If because of his mental endow- 
ment, or emotional difficulty or poor 
counseling, he is unable to succeed 
at his studies, the very source he 
needs to gain his substitute satisfac- 
tions and feelings of worth are denied 
him by the school. Under the circum- 
stances, his only recourse is to suc- 
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ceed where he can, which may well 
be some form of delinquent activity. 

In addition to sports, other extra- 
curricular activities and organizations 
in our schools tend to reject some 
pupils. Charging admission to school 
activities is a barrier to some. Other 
activities have prerequisites. They are 
not open to everyone. For example, 
one must be in dramatics class to be 
a member of the Drama Club or tak- 
ing journalism to help on the school 
paper. And whoever heard of a poor- 
ly dressed girl who became a cheer- 
leader? 

Studies have shown that for the 
most part school activities attract the 
better students, the more well- 
adjusted; in short, those whose needs 
are rather adequately met as it is. The 
isloate, the reject, is rarely involved 
in school activities. 

Then, too, we should examine once 
again the whole conception under- 
lying our grade placement system, our 
standards, our so called norms of 
achievement. Over emphasis on 
achievement, grade levels, etc., may 
result in feelings of frustration, fail- 
ure, and rejection for students. Ilg 
and Ames of the Gesell Institute of 
Child Development found that over 
half the children referred to the Insti- 
tute because of learning difficulties 
were placed at grade levels above 
where they should have been. A sub- 
sequent three-year study confirmed 
that if birthdate or mental ability test 
score alone is used as the basis for 
school entrance, more than half the 
children will be overplaced in school.* 
Surely our knowledge of child growth 
and development and all that is im- 
plied by the term “readiness” should 
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lead us to alter our ancient assump- 
tion that chronological age is the indi- 
cator of psychological and social ma- 
turity. 

Grouping is another practice that 
can become rejective. Perhaps no 
greater sin is committed in school 
than that which a teacher commits 
when he or she lets it be known to 
a slower group of children that she 
really does not expect much of them. 
What can possibly be a more damag- 
ing thing to a child’s view of him- 
self? 

Tests also may be employed in a 
manner that has the psychological 
effect of discriminating and an un- 
fair comparison. Such practices as 
having students correct each other’s 
papers are questionable. Evaluation 
of this nature may operate as a kind 
of condemnation for the less talented 


child. 


Eliminating Rejection 

If the school is to promote healthy 
self-understanding and self-accep- 
tance, certain practices should be en- 
couraged. Others should be abolished. 
The following suggestions are worthy 
of consideration: (1) Accept a child 
as he is and appreciate him for his 
own individual qualities. (2) Provide 
a graded intramural or even inter- 
scholastic high school sports program 
so that any student who wishes to 
play can do so with others of similar 
ability. (3) Re-evaluate the require- 
ments for participation in extra-cur- 
ricular activties—in general, the de- 
sire to participate should be enough. 
(4) Abolish all admission charges for 
pupils attending school affairs. (5) 
Provide instruction in dancing, eti- 


quette, making introductions, etc., so 
that school activities will not be so 
threatening to socially inept young 
people. (6) Tests should be used to 
help the child gain a realistic under- 
standing of himself rather than be- 
come invidious comparison with 
others. (7) Teachers and adminis- 
trators must become more aware of 
the effect of such things as grading, 
grouping, standards, and norms of 
achievement upon the individual 
child. Promising alternatives in evalu- 
ation such as pupil-teacher and par- 
ent-teacher conferences or compre- 
hensive evaluation techniques which 
provide valuable feed back” are badly 
in need of extensive trial. (8) Resist 
attempts to convert nursery school 
and kindergartens to an early age 
academy. (9) Get serious about 


adopting such innovations as non- 
grading and individualized reading in 
order to alleviate the problems of re- 
jection and failure. (10) Lastly, and 
most importantly, we need teachers 
who relate to children, who communi- 
cate with pupils, have empathy with 
them, and who realize the importance 
of the child’s self-concept. Only then 
we will begin to produce adequate 
people. 

An intense evaluation of what our 
schools do to reject the very people 
we are trying to help is sorely needed 
at every level of education. 
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Correlation 
Between 
Personality and 


Number of 


Siblings 


In a professional discussion, the 
question was raised about the effect 
of the number of children in a family 
on the personality of the children. 
In order to resolve the question, a 
study was made at Middle Tennessee 
State University on the relationship 
between personality and the number 
of siblings an individual had. 

Three sections of Education 111, 
Personal Adjustment, were chosen. 
The individuals involved were asked 
to indicate the number of siblings 
they had. Then, the California Test 
of Personality was administered dur- 
ing one of the regular class periods. 
Each individual knew that his scores 
would be used in research, but the 
primary emphasis was placed on the 
fact that a personality profile would 
be returned to him for use in the 
class. 

Sixty individuals were used in this 
study. The number of siblings ranged 
from 0 to 9. The mean of the siblings 
was 2.35, which made the mean of 
the children in each family 3.35. The 
correlation technique used was that 
for ungrouped data. A correlation 
was run between the number of sib- 
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lings and each of the sub-parts of the 
California Test of Personality. 


This test is divided in two parts, 
Personal Adjustment, which consists 
of Self-Reliance, Sense of Personal 
Worth, Sense of Personal Freedom, 
Feeling of Belonging, Withdrawal 
Tendencies, and Nervous Symptoms; 
and Social Adjustment, which consists 
of Social Standards, Social Skills, 
Anti-Social Tendencies, Family Rela- 
tions, School Relations, and Com- 
munity Relations. There is a sub-total 
for Personal Adjustment, a sub-total 
for Social Adjustment, and an overall 
total. 


Only three of the twelve sub-parts 
had a positive correlation. These 
were Freedom from Nervous Symp- 
toms, with r = 0.01; Social Standards, 
r = 0.02; and Community Relations, 
r = 0.02. One of the sub-parts, Free- 
dom from Anti-Social Tendencies, r 
= 0.00, showed no relationship to the 
number of siblings. The other eight 
sub-parts had a negative correlation 
with the number of siblings. 


Those sub-parts with negative cor- 
relations to the number of siblings 


were Self-Reliance, r = 0.25; Sense of 
Personal Worth, r = —0.11; Sense of 
Personal Freedom, r = —0.29; Feel- 
ing of Belonging, r = —0.17; Free- 
dom from Withdrawal Tendencies, r 
= —0.03; Social Skills, r = —0.03; 
Family Relations, r —0.07; and School 
Relations, r = —0.12. 


The sub-total for Personal Adjust- 
ment, r = —0.17, the sub-total for 
Social Adjustment, r = —0.05, and 
the overall total adjustment, r = 
—0.13, were all negative. 


The square of a correlation pro- 
vides a useful and, probably, under- 
stressed basis for interpretation. The 
square of the correlation coefficient, 
r’, gives the proportion of variance in 
Y predictable from or attributable to 
variation in X; that is, it indicates 
how much of their variances the two 


distributions have in common. 

None of the squares of the correla- 
tion coefficient are high. The highest, 
Sense of Personal Freedom, r° = 
0.0841, would indicate a probability 
of eight percent that the higher the 
number of siblings the less Sense of 
Personal Freedom an_ individual 
would have. The overall total adjust- 
ment, r° = 0.0169, would indicate a 
probability of two percent that the 
higher the number of siblings the less 
total adjustment an individual would 
have. 

If this sample of 60 freshmen at 
Middle Tennessee State University is 
a valid sample, it can be stated that 
the number of children in a family 
does affect the personality of each 
child. The higher the number of chil- 
dren in the family the less well ad- 
justed each child is likely to be. 
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Looking Ahead 
In Secondary 


Education 


The age of space is upon us, and 
secondary education seems to be 
tailor made to another day. Science, 
technology, and the space travel pro- 
grams have been advancing at a rapid 
pace. If secondary education doesn’t 
take on “the new look” it may find 
itself preparing citizens for yesterday 
rather than today and the fast de- 
velopments of the future. For this 
reason I pose the following question: 
What is ahead in secondary educa- 
tion? 


Secondary School Administration 

Administration was once defined as 
the management of men and ma- 
terials. Secondary school principals 
were once the Lords of their school 
plants. However, concepts of admin- 
istration have changed and those who 
follow the older patterns are finding 
their positions becoming increasingly 
more intolerable. The human factors 
in management are supremely 
important, but humans resent man- 
agement. The day of one-man man- 
agement has passed. 

Democratic school administration 
calls for cooperative sharing in edu- 
cational planning. Solving educa- 
tional problems becomes a part of the 
function of all who are affected by the 
solutions. In short, those affected by 
policy must help in its formation. 
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Administration, at this point, becomes 
the development, fostering, and utili- 
zation of human resources, and the 
coordination of the total effort to 
bring about harmonious production. 

Modern school administration 
exists primarily for the benefit of the 
learner. Thus, all functions and 
services in this area may only be 
justified on the basis of how well they 
enhance the growth and development 
of the learner. Obviously, this is too 
much for one person to do; the co- 
operative nature of modern school 
administration is therefore required. 
Hither we strangle with one man rule, 
or we surge ahead with cooperative 
school administration. 


An Experimental School 

The secondary schools of the 
United States, while remarkable and 
unique as an institution, are still 
largely experimental with many per- 
plexing problems. What happens to 
the tremendous number of drop-outs 
who do not receive the needed gen- 
eral and vocational education to live 
an adequate life and contribute to the 
demands of a democracy? How can 
this problem be eliminated? Re- 
searchers have still not come up with 
adequate solutions. 

The future will continue to bring 
demands that the schools will have 


to meet. Perhaps those changes will 
involve curriculum, administrative 
organization, preparation of teachers, 
and the school’s relationship to other 
community agencies. Experimenta- 
tion must be done to change the 
schools as the flow of society changes 
in other areas. 

The Latin Grammar School and the 
Academy disappeared because they 
did not change to meet the needs of 
a changing society. World War II, 
post war demands, and orbital flights 
have placed new emphases on the 
word change in American public edu- 
cation. These developments have 
thrown new light on certain short- 
comings and weaknesses in American 
education. 

Many states have schools far too 
small to provide adequate educa- 
tional programs. The American High 
School by James Conant has leveled 
its sights on this obvious weakness. 
Schools have lagged behind in edu- 
cational research. Adequate finances 
have become burdensome problems in 
the way of educational progress. 
Schools have seldom met the new 
demands for work programs in the 
areas of distributive education and 
diversified occupations. While guid- 
ance programs seems to be gaining in 
impetus many students are still clam- 
oring for adjustment and juvenile de- 
linquency problems tend to be on the 
increase. The college preparatory 
objectives of many schools have often 
dominated school programs to the 
point of poor planning for those who 
plan for non-college high school 
training. In many instances such stu- 
dents have been placed at a distinct 
disadvantage. 


It therefore follows that educa- 
tional research, both basic and action, 
must become a part of the total edu- 
cational endeavor. Since all of the 
answers are not in yet, it seems that 
the secondary school, in order to 
survive, must remain experimental. 


Expanding Enrolments 

The expanding enrolments of 
secondary schools have bombarded 
the schools with additional problems; 
in the face of other serious problems 
this one looms large on the educa- 
tional scene. Nationality, race, re- 
ligion, economic status, social, and 
cultural background, and the intellec- 
tual diversity of our growing school 
population presents still further prob- 
lems. The universality of our educa- 
tional institutions, including more 
students of low intelligence, could 
have serious implications resulting in 
a shift in general academic ability. 

Larger enrolments necessarily call 
for a shift in the manner of meeting 
the total educational needs of the 
group. Failure to meet these needs 
will no doubt result in serious mal- 
adjustments, and may ultimately lead 
to social consequences not now con- 
ceived. 

Secondary education, in the future, 
may have little resemblance to its 
present form. If the secondary 
schools are to be an integral part of 
modern society they must meet new 
responsibilities as they arise. Many 
overcrowded schools operating for 
180 days during the academic year 
lie idle more days during the calendar 
year than they are actually used! 


Some Other Pressures 
and political 
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Social, economic, 


pressures also constitute a direct chal- 
lenge to the secondary schools. Pres- 
sure has been put on the schools to 
add many new courses. In fact, most 
curriculum change has come about 
by way of additions. New courses 
have been added in social living, 
family relationships, courtship and 
marriage, purchasing and consumer 
economics, conservation, safety, and 
driver education. These additions in- 
dicate additional responsibilities for 
the schools, which in many cases have 
been passed on to it by the home and 
the church. 


Curriculum Organization 


Studies of reorganization of the 
curriculum are now common practice 
in most secondary schools. The 
American Youth Commission and the 
American Council on Education have 
made nation-wide surveys designed 
to serve as a basis for a program for 
the care and education of youth. The 
commission emphasized the necessity 
of building new curriculums and re- 
organizing present programs to meet 
modern needs. It also suggested the 
creation of appropriate agencies to 
take care of the less formal training 
that is now usually afforded in the 
school. 


Various plans of organization have 
been tried. The older 8-4 plan seems 
to be giving way to other more prac- 
tical types of organization. One such 
plan is the 6-4-4 plan which consists 
of six years of elementary school and 
two four-year units on the secondary 
level. This plan calls for two years 
beyond what is now considered 
terminal secondary education. This 
allows the student to remain in school 
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long enough for him to receive the 
education most suited to his individu- 
al needs. The high schools of the 
future must seek to offer the type of 
training that will qualify its students 
to participate effectively in both 
adolescent and adult life. The length 
of the course will be determined 
largely by the time required to pre- 
pare the students for effective citizen- 
ship and the ability of society to offer 
those who finish the program suitable 
employment. 

No extremely small high schools 
are being established at the present 
time. The trend to consolidate con- 
tinues, and the remaining smaller 
schools are being improved. 

Despite the trend to improve the 
curriculum many problems still re- 
main unsolved. Much confusion still 
exists over how the school can meet 
the general education needs and the 
vocational education requirements of 
its pupils. Perhaps this is a lack of 
clarification as to what the relation- 
ship should be between general edu- 
cation and vocational education. This 
argument will be difficult to resolve 
since the support for each is ardent 
and conclusive in its ideology. This 
being the case, continued evaluations 
are necessary and desirable. 

These present day problems are 
causing educators to examine school 
offerings as they never have before. 
They recognize that many offerings 
are ineffective for a large number of 
their students. New ways to organize 
curriculum, as well as new content 
and materials are being tried because 
it is believed that they may reveal 
results which will ultimately produce 
more effective education. 


The schools have been emphasizing 
not only how to live, but also how to 
make a living. Therefore successful 
adjustment has been meshed with 
ideas that formerly aimed at the mere 
acquisition of units of credit. 


Planning Has Changed 

The proposal that students should 
share in the planning for educational 
offerings is very old, but has been 
given very little attention until re- 
cently. Now, however, problems that 
concern the student’s welfare are be- 
ing planned with the cooperation of 
students. Problems centering on con- 
tent, organization, and method are 
being resolved by cooperative attacks 
by all concerned with the problems. 

Several important agencies and 
professional organizations are now 
giving attention to the problem of 
articulating administrative units. The 
chief difficulty seems to be that of 
agreeing on what the elementary 
school, the junior high school, the 
senior high school, and the college 
should try to accomplish. The frag- 
mentation of school administration in 
these units has resulted in a lack of 
consideration of what the total edu- 
cational program really means. Per- 
haps this attention will result in 
important changes in the future. The 
National Council for the Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education and the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools have made important con- 
tributions in this area. 


School Plants and Equipment 

Many impending changes are re- 
tarded by inadequate physical facili- 
ties. Administrative energies are 
taken up in efforts to make facilities 


presently available serve the program 
as it exists. While this is noble and 
necessary, there seems to be a neglect 
in making adaptations and changes in 
the program to meet the needs of the 
student. 


Newer buildings have included in- 
direct lighting, air conditioning, and 
improved heating units. Insulation 
and sound proofing have been intro- 
duced. Special rooms for music, 
science, mathematics, home _ eco- 
nomics have also taken on new and 
different contexts. Radio, television, 
and motion picture apparatus are 
now a part of the newer schools. New 
furniture design with form fitting 
desks and easel-type adjustable tops 
are beginning to appear. Room sizes 
are being quickly changed by adjust- 
able and movable wall arrangements. 
Mobile science laboratories are seen 
being moved from one room to an- 
other. Classrooms, gymnasiums, li- 
braries, cafeterias, auditoriums, and 
even corridors and outdoor play 
areas, are taking on a new look. 


These, and other innovations, are 
spreading like a brush fire as school 
people realize the implications of 
functionality in learning situations. 
As research and development pro- 
gress, newer schools will hardly be 
recognizable to parents as they visit 
their children’s classes. 


Staff Changes 


School staff changes are now ap- 
pearing in order to cope with the 
complexity of our modern system of 
education. Larger systems have 
specialized personnel in nearly all 
areas to further expedite and enhance 
instruction. Curriculum _ directors, 
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school psychologists, supervisors of 
special subjects, guidance personnel, 
psychometrists, reading specialists 
and other consultants are fast becom- 
ing important resource persons to 
assist regular teachers in promoting 
the best learning possible. Safety 
officers, dietitions, and special admin- 
istrative assistants are now commonly 
seen aiding teachers and administra- 
tors with a multitude of complexities 
requiring special skills. 

The specialist has appeared in the 
schools as well as in science, medi- 
cine, and law. His place is well de- 
fined and there is little doubt as to 
his continued existence. As education 
becomes more complex, job divisions 
are naturally in order. The educators 
have recognized this need and have 
taken forward steps to solve their 
problems. 


Endless Struggles 


The American secondary school in 
the years ahead will see significant 
changes. In considering changes one 


should recall that American education 
has developed as a result of frequent 
struggles and battles to set itself free. 
Our educational system has always 
been characterized by diversity and 
not infrequently by marked disagree- 
ments. In a democracy wholesome 
change comes about through criti- 
cisms, disagreements, and com- 
promises. In spite of the controver- 
sies, adaptations have gone forward, 
programs have improved, and schools 
have met new conditions. 


During the coming years education 
will continue to improve. Active op- 
position and adverse criticism will 
accompany this improvement since 
there are many persons who are not 
in full sympathy with progress. The 
seeds of regression are still flourishing 
in the educational world. However, 
this opposition is welcomed, for by it 
and through it the teaching profes- 
sion will fight for a democratic system 
of public education, the only one of 
its kind in the world. 


The Nature and 


Function of 


Educational 
Evaluations 


Evaluation is not a new idea, but 
the concept of what evaluation means 
and of what is involved in making 
an evaluation has changed consider- 
ably in recent years. No longer is 
evaluation defined as a synonym for 
testing, measuring, or opinion-mak- 
ing. The act of arriving at a de- 
cision does not necessarily imply that 
an evaluation has been made. 


General Nature of Evaluation 

Evaluation is the systematic pro- 
cess of judging the worth, desirabil- 
ity, effectiveness, or adequacy of 
something according to definite cri- 
teria and purposes. The judgment 
is based upon a careful comparison 
of observation data with criteria 
standards. Precise definitions of what 
is to be appraised, clearly-stated pur- 
poses, specific standards for the cri- 
teria traits, accurate observations and 
measurements, and logical conclu- 
sions are the hallmarks of valid evalu- 
ations. 


Functions of Evaluation 

Evaluation is an integral part of 
the teaching-learning enterprise. It 
is just as essential as goals, motiva- 
tion, and instruction. It permeates 
all phases of education and serves a 
variety of purposes. It furnishes the 
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feedback which is so essential to im- 
provement and progress; it motivates 
the learner; it enables educators to 
determine the effectiveness of their 
school programs; and it influences, 
or determines, the operational goals 
and objectives of education. This last 
function should be more generally 
recognized. For it is those aspects of 
education which are emphasized the 
most in evaluations that are likely 
to be considered the most important. 


Basic Steps in Evaluation 

The formal evaluation process con- 
sists of six basic steps: (1) decide 
what to evaluate, (2) determine the 
purpose or role of the thing which 
is to be evaluated, (3) establish cri- 
teria traits and standards, (4) collect 
observation data, (5) compare the 
observation data with the criteria 
standards, and (6) draw conclusions 
relative to the extent to which the 
observation traits measure up to the 
criteria standards. 


These steps do not always follow 
exactly in sequential order; and they 
are not mutually exclusive. Their 
reciprocal relations frequently clarify 
each other. For example, the gather- 
ing of observation data may indicate 
that the standards are unrealistic or 
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that purposes need to be modified. 


Decide what to evaluate. Step one 
of the evaluation process, deciding 
what to evaluate, appears to be a 
simple one. There is no scarcity of 
educational topics available for evalu- 
ation. The many facets of goals, 
methods, devices, and student be- 
havior provide an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of phenomena for appraisal. How- 
ever, every phase of education and 
every aspect of behavior cannot be 
evaluated. Obvious limitations cre- 
ate problems of priority. The danger 
always exists that some of the most 
critical aspects of education will be 
ignored. The overlooking of signifi- 
cant aspects of education in evalu- 
ation practices may result in the fail- 
ure to consider these aspects very 
important at the operational level. 

Educators, like other people, strive 
to satisfy their emotional needs for 
security, recognition, status, and pres- 
tige. Consequently, they tend to de- 
vote their greatest efforts to those 
aspects of education which offer the 
greatest opportunities for meeting 
their emotional needs. Therefore, ac- 
crediting agencies, state departments 
of education, parents, and other com- 
munity groups should exercise great 
care and discretion in deciding which 
aspects of education to emphasize in 
their evaluations. With the privilege 
to evaluate also goes the responsi- 
bility to decide what is most im- 
portant. 


Determine purpose or function. The 
second step in the evaluation process 
is to determine the major purpose or 
function of the object, process, be- 
havior, or other phenomenon being 
evaluated. It is futile to attempt to 
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appraise schools, teachers, methods, 
or devices without first giving thought 
to the purposes these things are to 
serve. Perhaps no other factor con- 
tributes so much to the irrelevancy 
and inadequacy of many current 
evaluations in education as the lack 
of understanding and agreement with 
respect to the general aims of educa- 
tion and the purposes of schools. 


The extent to which step two is 
neglected may be partially ascer- 
tained by noting the frequency with 
which one hears such statements 
as: Russian schools are better than 
American schools. Schools of half a 
century ago taught the fundamentals 
better than today’s schools. Television 
teaching is superior to conventional 
teaching. And the McGuffey Read- 
ers are better than modern readers. 


The logical reply to such remarks 
is: Better for what? One school, 
teacher, or method is not better than 
another. But one is probably better 
than another for a specific purpose. 
Whether a motor truck or a horse- 
drawn wagon is “better” depends on 
what purpose, and under what con- 
ditions, the vehicle is to serve. For 
most purposes the truck may be 
better. But if the purpose should 
happen to be to transport merchan- 
dise over rough terrain in the winter 
time where fuel and antifreeze are 
not available, the wagon might be 
better. Or if the vehicle is to be 
placed in an antique museum, the 
wagon might again be better. The 
necessity for clearly defined purposes 
can be summarized succinctly by ask- 
ing the question: “Which is better, 
a hammar or a saw?” 


Select criteria traits and standards. 
After a critical aspect of education 
has been picked for evaluation, it is 
necessary to establish criteria to serve 
as a basis for comparisons. Step three 
involves the selection of criteria traits 
and standards which are appropriate 
in light of the existing purposes and 
conditions. 

The criteria traits should constitute 
the most critical aspects of the phe- 
nomenon being evaluated. And, as 
pointed out earlier, the most critical 
aspects can be determined only after 
careful consideration has been given 
to purposes. It is pointless to attempt 
to identify the most significant traits 
of a school, course, method, or device 
until the functions of the institution, 
activity, or equipment have been 
agreed upon. 

The selection of critical traits com- 
prises only part of the criteria needed 
for evaluation. Standards should be 
specified for each of the critical traits 
in order to indicate what is desired, 
expected, or required so far as excel- 
lence or efficiency is concerned. “How 
fast,” “How accurate,” “How difh- 
cult,” and “How thorough” are ex- 
amples of the type of questions which 
must be answered before one can de- 
termine the extent to which some- 
thing is good, desirable, adequate, 
or better. Like the critical traits 
themselves, the standards for these 
traits cannot be determined realistic- 
ally until the purposes of the thing 
being evaluated have been estab- 
lished. 

In selecting the critical aspects of 
student behavior, teachers must re- 
member that learning occurs at many 
different levels of proficiency and 


complexity. For some educational 
topics, the critical aspects may con- 
sist largely of the memorization of 
information; for others, a degree of 
comprehension may be_ necessary; 
and for still others a degree of under- 
standing which will permit students 
to apply their learnings to novel 
situations may be desired. Many 
teachers are inclined to use _ re- 
membering as the major criterion 
trait for all kinds of learning out- 
comes. Critical thinking, problem 
solving, and creativity are frequently 
overlooked. Affective learnings like 
the joy of discovery, willingness to 
consider new ideas, and the desire 
to learn are completely ignored in 
many evaluations. 


In the appraisal of a school, such 
factors as objectives and purposes, 
resources and equipment, adminis- 
tration and organization, and achieve- 
ments in terms of changes in student 
behavior are often mentioned as 
critical aspects. In the past, resources 
and organization have received the 
most attention, and achievements the 
least. If such qualities as self-reliance, 
honesty, tolerance, critical thinking, 
and social and vocational competence 
are held to be more important than 
the number of volumes in the school 
library or the winning record of the 
football team, then accrediting agen- 
cies, colleges of education, adminis- 
trators, teachers, parents, and other 
community groups must act accord- 
ingly. They must reward in terms 
of attention, status, and popularity 
the high achievers in mathematics, 
in science, in desirable character 
traits, and in human relations just as 
they do the high achievers in ath- 
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letics. They must develop a com- 
munity spirit which will help each 
citizen to talk about, to pay atten- 
tion to, and to work for those changes 
in student behavior which are judged 
to be the critical aspects of a good 
education. 


Steps one, two, and three of the 
evaluation process are all concerned 
with the problem of deciding what to 
evaluate. They may be considered 
as developmental stages in defining 
the phenomena which are to be ap- 
praised. And if the principle that 
“as evaluation goes, so goes educa- 
tion” is heeded, they will not be 
taken lightly. 


Collect observation data. In tak- 
ing step four of the evaluation pro- 
cess, the appraisor observes, ex- 
amines, and measures the critical 
traits of the phenomenon being evalu- 
ated. If typing speed is considered 
a critical aspect of typing, then the 
typing speeds of the students must 
be measured. If interest in mathe- 
matics constitutes a significant phase 
of algebra, then the extent to which 
algebra students are interested in 
mathematics must be measured. And 
if the size of the school grounds is 
judged to be a critical aspect of a 
school, then the area of the grounds 
must be measured. 


In some instances, the criteria traits 
can be observed and measured in a 
natural setting. In other instances, 
appropriate observation situations 
have to be arranged. It is important 
that the observation situation permits 
the appraiser to observe and measure 
representative samples of the types 
of traits he wishes to evaluate. If 
understanding is a critical trait of 
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the formula “C=77 d,” for example, 
the observation situation (which is 
a test situation for the student) 
must give the student an opportunity 
to apply this formula in a novel 
manner. And it must give the ap- 
praiser an opportunity to measure 
and record the extent to which the 
student was able to apply the for- 
mula. The principal task of the test 
constructor is to give the student an 
opportunity to display in measurable 
form relevant types of behavior. 
Typical test situations employed by 
teachers are paper-and-pencil tests, 
projects, reports, interviews, oral and 
written questionnaires, inventories, 
role playing, and sociometric tech- 
niques. 


Evaluations should not be limited 
to those traits which are the easiest 
to measure. The most objective and 
tangible aspects of education may 
not be the most significant ones. It 
is sometimes better to observe sig- 
nificant traits which can be measured 
only in a crude fashion than to ob- 
serve relatively insignificant charac- 
teristics which can be measured more 
precisely. Goals and purposes should 
determine which traits to emphasize 
in evaluation; otherwise, the degree 
to which traits are easily measured 
will determine the goals and pur- 
poses. 


Compare observation data with cri- 
terial standards. Comparing the ob- 
servation data gathered in Step 4 
with the criteria standards selected 
in Step 3 constitutes Step 5 of the 
evaluation process. The purpose of 
this step is to determine the size of 
the gap between “what is” and “what 
ought to be.” 


If accurate comparisons are to be 
made, the data being compared must 
be carefully recorded, summarized, 
and interpreted. Some of the ways 
that educational data may be re- 
corded are written statements, cumu- 
lative records, rating scales, check 
lists, case studies, photographs, and 
recordings. In certain instances, the 
test situation which supplies the rel- 
evant data also provides means for 
recording the data. Paper-and-pencil 
tests and questionnaires are examples. 
Various types of statistical techniques 
are essential in the summarizing and 
interpreting of the data, and in de- 
termining the significance of the com- 
parisons. 

Draw conclusions. The sixth and 
last step in the evaluation process is 
to draw conclusions relative to the 
worth, desirability, effectiveness, or 
adequacy of the phenomena being 


evaluated. These conclusions should 
be a logical outgrowth of the pre- 
ceding steps; they should not, of 
course, be influenced by vested inter- 
ests, biases, or the latest fads. Con- 
siderable precaution must be exer- 
cised by appraisers if they are to 
avoid the strong temptation to by- 
pass steps two, three, four, five, and 
go directly from step one to step 
six. 


Recommendations 

In view of the complexity of the 
evaluation process, of its influential 
role in learning, and of the inadequa- 
cy of many current evaluations, it 
appears that teacher education insti- 
tutions should place greater emphasis 
not only on evaluation itself but also 
on such related areas as educational 
goals, school purposes, statistics, and 
logical thinking. 
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Experience 


ls Mute 


One of the few generalizations that 
virtually all educators accept holds 
that people learn by experience. 

One of the few generalizations that 
virtually all those in teacher educa- 
tion accept maintains that student 
teaching is its most effective activity. 

The relationship between these two 
generalizations provides the focus of 
this article. It contends that the term 
“experience” as most frequently em- 
ployed in student teaching needs to 
be defined more carefully. Possibly 
the most common usage has to do 
with planning and evaluating “stu- 
dent teaching experiences.” 

It is suggested that teacher edu- 
cators distinguish definitely between 
the activities in which student teach- 
ers engage and what happens as they 
engage, the former being referred to 
student teaching activities, the latter 
as student teacher experiences. The 
value in this distinction lies in recog- 
nizing that activities can be manipu- 
lated and that experience cannot. The 
implications of this distinction sug- 
gest much for the personal relation- 
ships involved in student teaching 
and for its evaluation. 

The definition offered here main- 
tains that experience comprises the 
simultaneous organismic events of a 
student teacher as he engages in ac- 
tivities related to his role. They are 
functions of his uniqueness in the 
situation. One can give a student 
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teacher opportunities. One cannot 
give him experiences. The latter 
happen. It should be noted that “ex- 
perience” in this context involves 
organismic events as to verbalized 
descriptions of the events. The latter 
represent those aspects of “what 
happened” which the student is able 
to select and relate; they depend on 
his capacity to perceive and his abil- 
ity to communicate his perceptions. 
They do not involve “what is happen- 
ing,” only “what happened.” They 
occur after the facts but do not 
necessarily depend on them. 

The most significant implications 
of this view of learning by experience 
would seem to argue for a promotion 
of the student to peer status in the 
student teaching enterprise. The view 
rejects the commonly held notion that 
the student is “just a beginner’—an 
inferior to be manipulated by having 
his “experience” planned and eval- 
uated by wiser and better trained 
professionals. Rather it sees him as 
a professional whose experiencing is 
the core of the whole enterprise—as 
valid for him as those of all others 
involved. It recognizes that only he 
can more or less control his experi- 
encing and, therefore, that only he 
can plan and evaluate it. Other pro- 
fessionals are limited to providing 
him opportunities. The positions as- 
sumed here consider evaluating as 
an aspect of experiencing, as an event 


occurring in the course of activities. 
It is not merely postscripted when 
the activity has ceased. It accepts 
the limitations of postscripted eval- 
uation which delineates straw men 
on rating scales and in conferences. 
This view does not deem such eval- 
uation irrelevant or insignificant. It 
merely endeavors to put it in a more 
effective perspective. 

An additional implication concerns 
screening. It seems that this view 
demands students who value their 
own experiencing and see their train- 


ing program as a means of intensi- 
fying, broadening, and _ achieving 
greater control over it. In short, it 
suggests students who are indepen- 
dent and self-directing. The develop- 
ment of students of this type argues 
for more significant and constant in- 
volvement of the student in evaluat- 
ing his program throughout the en- 
tire program, from beginning to end. 

Experience may or may not be the 
best teacher. It is claimed here that 
the teacher is best who experiences 
and values it. 
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The Relationship 
Of Background 
Music to 
Spelling 
Achievement 


In Fifth Grade 


What effect does the use of back- 
ground music have on students who 
are engaged in a mental activity? Al- 
though a few studies occurred before 
1940, most of the experimental 
studies in education were subsequent 
to the use of music in industry during 
World War II. Nearly all of the 
studies were similar in nature: they 
dealt with young adults, they were 
short term, and they entailed the 
playing of music while subjects com- 
pleted some kind of a reading or 
arithmetic test. 

Morgan” in 1961 used bells, buzz- 
ers and phonograph records as dis- 
tractors with college students and 
found there was no observable hin- 
drance to performance on mental 
tasks. However, when Fendrick’, Hen- 
derson, Crews, and Barlow’, and Free- 
burne and Fleischer* investigated the 
effect of classical, semi-classical and 
popular music on lower college class- 
men taking reading tests, they re- 
ported either a decrease in perfor- 
mance or no significant differences 
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were associated with the experimental 
treatment. Hall’ played background 
music during five different one hour 
periods throughout the school day 
while groups of eighth and ninth 
grade students took the Nelson Read- 
ing Test. The 9-10 A.M. and 1-2 P.M. 
periods which are settling down 
periods and the 2-3 P.M. period 
which is when boredom sets in 
showed scores with substantial gains 
for the experimental groups. The 
other hours showed no significant dif- 
ferences favoring the control or ex- 
perimental groups. 

The Engles* found no statistical dif- 
ferences when music and non-music 
were alternated for eight consecutive 
weeks while a fifth grade class com- 
pleted five routine arithmetic prob- 
lems. In two separate doctoral 
dissertations, Kopp® and La Bach’ 
reported that background music had 
no significant effect on fourth and 
sixth grade children’s completion of 
arithmetic and reading comprehen- 
sion tests. 


This study was interested in the 
effect that background music has on 
the spelling achievement and interest 
of fifth grade children. When chil- 
dren do spelling seatwork with back- 
ground music, does the music affect 
their weekly spelling test results? 
Does the mean gain in correctly 
spelled words as measured by differ- 
ences between pre and post-test for 
a four week unit favor the use of 
background music? Do semi-classical 
and patriotic marches albums _pro- 
duce the same or different effect on 
these classes? Last, does the playing 
of background music affect the inter- 
est children have for spelling? 

One of the research hypotheses was 
that the playing of background music 
would not produce higher achieve- 
ment in spelling as measured by 
weekly or unit tests; also that back- 
ground music would not affect pupils’ 
interest in spelling. In addition, it 
was hypothesized that semi-classical 
music would not produce better 
achievement than march music. 

Control and experimental groups in 


two above average classes, two 
average classes, and two below aver- 
age classes, or a total of six classes, 
were formed by matching pupils ac- 
cording to their intelligence quotients 
as determined by the Otis-Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Test. 

The study was divided into three 
four week units. During the first four 
week unit no music was used with all 
classes so a comparison could be 
made with the experimental classes 
when background music was used. 
Semi-classical music was played dur- 
ing the second four week unit in ex- 
perimental classes. The album chosen 
was Bowmar #54 which includes 
Entrance of the Little Fawns, Pomp 
and Circumstance, and Love for 
Three Oranges. The album U.S.A. 
On the March was played in experi- 
mental classes during the last four 
week unit and includes Washington 
Post, American Patrol, and Stars and 
Stripes. Identical record players 
(Newcomb ) with the same audio and 
tone-settings were used with these 33 
rpm records. 


TABLE 1 


MEAN OTIS INTELLIGENCE 

QUOTIENTS AND STANDARD 

DEVIATIONS OF MATCHED 
CLASSES 


CONTROL 
Mean JO. —S.D. 


_ Above Average 1128 8.42 
Average 99.2, 8.84 
Below Average 95.8 6.78 


EXPERIMENTAL 
NS Meanl.O. —S:. N 


21 114.2 9.18 21 

21 102.0 7.89 21 

19 94.5 6.42 19 
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TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF GROUPS, TREATMENTS, AND UNITS 


for Weekly Test Results 











Source of Variation SS df 
A (Groups ) 341.47 2 
B (Treatments ) 172.36 1 
C (Units of Work) 18.14 2 
AB 466.77 Z 
AC 9.56 4 
BC 2:01 2 
ABC 16.02 4 
Total 1027.13 17 
*Significant: p < .01 

TABLE 6 


MS 


170.74 
172.36 
9.07 
233.38 
2.36 
1.40 
4.00 


42.68 * 
43.09* 
2.27 
58.34" 
<a 
<2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF GROUPS, TREATMENTS, AND UNITS 


for Gain Scores on Unit Tests 














Source of Variation SS df MS 
A (Groups ) 1248.21 2 674.11 
B (Treatments ) 9112 1 91.12 
C (Units of Work) 248.59 2 124.30 
AB 114.53 2 57.26 
AC 263.61 4 65.90 
BC 63.93 2 31.96 
ABC 199.15 4 49.79 
Total 2329.14 17 





“Significant: p < .05 
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13.547 
1.83 
2.50 
1.15 
1.32 

ll 


The materials of spelling instruc- 
tion were the same for matched 
groups: the above average and below 
average classes used the Harcourt 
Brace speller, and the Merrill speller 
was used by the average classes. All 
teachers employed grouping to help 
children work at their own spelling 
levels. Spelling was held thirty min- 
utes each day of the week and in- 
cluded a standardized treatment, ex- 
cept that background music was 
played in the experimental classes 
during seatwork on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday. On Mon- 
day the new spelling words were in- 
troduced orally by the teacher and for 
seatwork each word was written in 
a meaningful sentence by the pupils; 
on Tuesday a pretest was adminis- 
tered; the appropriate written exer- 
cises in the textbook were divided 
equally between Wednesday and 
Thursday; and a post-test was admin- 
istered on Friday. 


A pretest and post-test each of 
which included one half of the four 
week’s spelling words were given be- 
fore and after each four week unit of 
work. Also, before and after the study 
a paired comparison technique was 
administered to ascertain the effect 
background music had on _ subject 
preference. A paired comparison 
technique pairs each subject with 
every other subject. Children merely 
checked in each pairing the subject 
they liked the most and these tallies 
were converted to percentages based 
on total choices for all subjects. Al- 
though no additional homework in 
spelling was assigned, children were 
free to take their spelling books home 
for further study if they wished. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


The statistical hypotheses in this 
study were as follows: 

Hypothesis One: On weekly tests 
there will be no significant differences 
between the per cent of words spelled 
correctly by the control and experi- 
mental groups. 

Hypothesis Two: On unit tests there 
will be no significant differences be- 
tween the gain scores of control and 
experimental groups. 

Hypothesis Three: In weekly tests 
and unit test gain scores there will be 
no significant differences between the 
conditions involving semi-classical 
and march music. 

Hypothesis Four: The playing of 
background music will not. signifi- 
cantly affect the interest children 
have for spelling. 

A three level analysis of variance, 
with Groups (above average, average, 
and below average), Treatments, and 
four week Units of work as the levels, 
was used with the results of weekly 
and unit tests. Table 5 indicates that 
for weekly test results there are sig- 
nificant differences for groups and 
treatments at the p < .01 level of 
significance. Also, the Groups X 
Treatments interaction was found to 
be significant. Inspection of Table 2 
indicates that the below average class 
getting the experimental treatment 
did poorer than the control class in 
all phases of the study when weekly 
tests are compared; however, it is ob- 
served that the condition of no music 
with this class during Unit 1 pro- 
duced nearly identical results as the 
condition of music produced in Units 
2 and 3. 

Table 6 indicates that when an 
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analysis of variance was performed on 
the gain scores of the unit tests, the 
only significant difference was among 
groups. But, it is observed from 
Table 3 that on the unit pretest, the 
above average classes knew most of 
the words before they studied them 
and this “ceiling effect” probably 
caused this significant difference be- 
tween groups. 

Inspection of the data in Table 4 
shows that the playing of background 
music did not affect appreciably the 
interest children had in spelling. With 
the noted exceptions, on the basis of 
these findings all of the statistical 
hypotheses were sustained. 


CONCLUSIONS & IMPLICATIONS 


For the classes under the assigned 
conditions of this study, the playing 
of background music does not pro- 
duce higher achievement in spelling 
as measured by weekly or four week 
unit tests. The use of background 
music similarly does not affect pupils’ 
interest in spelling. And semi-classical 
and march music have about the same 
effect on spelling achievement. The 
research hypotheses are, therefore, 
sustained. The most important con- 
clusion, it appears, that can be drawn 
from the findings is that for the 
classes in the study the playing of 
background music during spelling 
seatwork does not aid nor hinder ap- 
preciably the spelling achievement of 
children on weekly and unit tests. 

Since this is the case and because 
teachers have used background music 
in classrooms with satisfaction, it 
would appear that the use of back- 
ground music can be used with seat- 
work occasionally to provide variety 
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and possibly to develop children’s 
appreciation of good music. Although 
march music produced higher gain 
scores in end of unit tests than did 
semi-classical music, informal surveys 
of classes indicated that march music 
was distracting. Children did not like 
march music as well as semi-classical 
music, and teachers remarked that 
children worked better with semi- 
classical music. 

Since children’s preferences for the 
school subjects tended to remain 
relatively stable over the twelve 
weeks of this study, research which 
introduces a variable that attempts to 
change pupil attitudes toward sub- 
jects they generally dislike (6), such 
as the social studies or English, seems 
appropriate. A serendipital finding, 
supported by other studies (7), in- 
dicates that many children already 
know most of the spelling words as- 
signed to them and are merely mark- 
ing time during spelling lessons. 
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Civic Education 


A Brief History of Civic Education 

Before 1900 the social sciences of- 
fering of American high schools was 
restricted to European and American 
history. In the twentieth century, 
however, many new subjects in this 
field have become popular and _in- 
troduced into high school curricula. 
Despite the surge of mathematics and 
science after Sputnik, a growing in- 
terest and awareness in the social 
sciences is found among all curricu- 
lum builders. Clearly, then, curricu- 
lum building in the social studies is 
in a healthy ferment. 

The real growth of civic education 
began during the first two decades 
of the twentieth century. Since the 
1920's it has been slow but steady. It 
was, understandably, character ori- 
ented toward producing “model” 
citizens properly indoctrinated with 
religious and spiritual thinking. In 
addition, it was geared to the in- 
dividual and traditionally referred to 
as citizenship education. World War 
I added impetus and direction for 
learning about citizenship. After the 
war, when we returned to “normalcy,” 
social upheavals were scarce and so- 
cial unrest infrequently experienced 
by the United States. Meanwhile, 
two committees had studied the high 
school between 1893 and 1918, but 
both had been primarily concerned 
with college entrance requirements. 
These studies stressed the “unit” ap- 
proach which was defined in 1906 as 
the “Carnegie Unit,” and was signifi- 
cantly important in evaluating all 
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courses in civic education. In 1918, 
the commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education gave new 
direction to high schools by develop- 
ing the Cardinal Principles of Secon- 
dary Education. These ‘life 
adjustment” goals had inference for 
the growth and development of civic 
education. Two of the “principles” 
had direct relationship to learning 
about civics. These two out of seven 
principles with civic oriented goals 
were citizenship and ethical charac- 
ter: 

Concepts about civic education in 
the 1930’s were, of course, influenced 
by the depression. The upheaval of 
the 1940’s further increased interest 
in social problems, and ways to im- 
prove economic and social order. A 
trend during these decades away 
from the individual and growing in- 
terest in citizenship education was 
clearly observed. The growth of civic 
education in the last two decades has 
been characterized by a growing in- 
terest in the place of man in our 
society. Political specialization, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, subtleties of political 
science, and other additional facets 
have recently helped to change man’s 
view in understanding man. Behavior 
of man through observation and study 
has contributed significantly to this 
understanding. 


The Present Ferment in 
Civic Education 

The study about civics is required 
in most of our high schools. In ad- 


dition, American government and 
other civic oriented subjects are fre- 
quently required in grades ten 
through twelve. Some states are re- 
quiring various “isms” related to 
civics or political science. Four years 
ago, Florida’s legislature enacted a 
law requiring thirty lessons in the 
“evils of communism.” This unit is 
required for graduation. It is safe to 
assume that every student who gradu- 
ates from high school this year will 
have completed at least one or two 
units in politically oriented subjects. 
In many instances a graduating senior 
will have recorded a passing grade in 
five units of social science with civic 
education units included in the course 
work. This is the exception rather 
than the rule. Today, however, civics 
and American government are taken 
by more students than any other sub- 
jects. 

Russell F. Farnen and Dan German 
in their comprehensive report about 
civic education, assert that due to 
changes in higher education, “the 
discipline of political science is itself 
undergoing a thorough transforma- 
tion in the United States.” These 
writers further report that in many 
new curriculum projects such tradi- 
tional aims as “citizenship building” 
are only rarely mentioned. A survey 
of recent literature will easily rein- 
force the ferment now going on in 
political science. 

Foundations, societies, and profes- 
sional organizations have begun to 
sponsor new projects on_ political 
science and civic education. The 
Lincoln Filene Center at Tufts Uni- 
versity, UCLA, the University of 
Michigan, and the National Council 


for Social Studies were participants, 
in 1964, with the Joint Council on 
Economic Education on various proj- 
ects. The Lincoln Center at Tufts has 
completed numerous content analyses 
of materials in civic education. The 
NCSS has surveyed significant prac- 
tices in teaching about civics. 

John I. Goodlad maintains that the 
whole range of the social studies pro- 
gram in the schools is being subjected 
to inquiry. This inquiry includes ob- 
jectives, sequences, materials, teach- 
ing and learning strategies, and even 
appraisal and evaluation. The United 
States Office of Education launched 
the Social Studies Program in 1962. 
This venture was designed to promote 
research, improve instruction, and 
study and assist teacher education in 
the social sciences. Significantly, four- 
teen major curriculum projects were 
initiated. The design and objectives 
were: 1) primarily to change the 
scope and goals of the social studies 
curriculum; (2) to develop tech- 
niques and materials to further attain 
these goals; (3) to experiment, evalu- 
ate, and revise, newly created ma- 
terials; (4) to disseminate all materi- 
als and relevant information. 


The Ford Foundation, the Car- 
negie Corporation, and the National 
Science Foundation have given ample 
financial support to the Social Studies 
Curriculum. Simulated games, video- 
tapes, films, loops, kits of artifacts, 
original documents, exercises and 
other instructional materials have 
been utilized in developing new so- 
cial science curricula. 


Curriculum development in the so- 
cial sciences can well be described, 
in 1968, as being in a healthy state of 
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flux and ferment which should con- 
tinue well into the seventies. 


Essential Characteristics of 
Civic Education 

There is much evidence, supported 
by recent research, that indicates past 
courses in civic education have not 
been particularly successful. The 
arrangement, or scope and sequence, 
is not usually attributed to this fail- 
ure. It is rather the what, how, and 
choices of content presented that 
should be reexamined. This exami- 
nation is, of course, now being ser- 
iously conducted by those interested 
in civic education. It seems necessary 
that curriculum builders interested in 
designing new and better programs 
for civic education must cope with 
values, concepts, subtleties, related to 
the subject, methodology of presen- 
tation, and current issues and trends. 
The curriculum designed must not 
forget to give careful thought to 
Bruners “structure” of a_ subject. 
M. M. Krug suggests that eventually 
scholars may be induced to rewrite a 
social studies curriculum based on the 
structure theory. Bruner has given a 
detailed description of the new social 
studies which again should not be 
ignored. He has essentially asked: 
What is man? How did he get that 
way? How can he be made more? 

There are other important charac- 
teristics that should be considered in 
civic education. Similarly, there are 
variegated approaches for organiza- 
tional purposes. To mention some 
of these approaches seems important 
for illustrative and reflective purposes. 
They are: habits, skills, participation, 
attitudes, institutions, problems, val- 
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ues, and processes. It is clear that a 
viable program of civic education 
deals with man and his behavior. 


The Civic Education Program 


It has become increasingly clear 
that in order to teach adequately 
about the process of politics the entire 
school should become a laboratory for 
citizenship education. Political sci- 
ence offers an excellent opportunity 
for students to expand their interests 
and questions in the “why” and “how” 
of the political process. This is also 
true in the areas of social and mental 
processes that they encounter in 
everyday life. H. H. Remmers and 
D. H. Radler maintain that the class- 
room should be an arena for con- 
troversy. According to the Purdue 
Opinion Poll, teachers should exert 
their opinions and values known in 
the classroom. 

To be sure, the past and present 
civic educational programs have had 
a wealth of critics. Conversely, the 
defenders and advocates of the tra- 
ditional programs about civic edu- 
cation are too few to mention. 
According to Zeigler, American high 
schools do not inform their popula- 
tion of the varying realities of the 
significant aspects of the political 
process. Edgar Litt’s Boston study 
revealed that except for upper class 
communities, civic training given to 
youth did not equip them to come to 
grips with the expanding and very 
real world of politics. Similarly, he 
found that political science teachers 
may function simply more as promul- 
gators of societal myths than as criti- 
cal examiners of the various political 
processes. Almost no facet of civic 


education has escaped criticism as 
indicated by a quote from V. O. Key, 
re: 

One of the first tasks of new rulers has 
been to rewrite the textbooks and to 
purge the school system of adherence 
to old ways in order that memories of 
the old society might be erased and 
that the educational machine might be 
used to imprint the goals of the new 
order upon the plastic minds of the 
youth of the land. 

The preponderant number of 
critics, either directly or indirectly, 
appear to feel that present civic edu- 
cation programs in American high 
schools are maintaining the status quo 
in a dynamic and rapidly moving 
society. The products of this type of 
program are politically unexcited and 
uncritical future citizens. 

A well planned political science 
program in high school should be 
viable and action oriented. Perhaps 
the most “fashionable” approach to 
initiating and implementing an ade- 
quate civic education program is the 
inter disciplinary approach. This ap- 
proach utilizes materials from psy- 
chology, economics, sociology, 
anthropology, geography, and other 
disciplines to accomplish its goals. 
Farnen cautiously reminds us that, 
because of this approach, a concise 
definition of political education in the 
United States is difficult. M. M. Krug 
is more aggressive in criticizing the 
amalgamation of the social sciences. 
He is concerned, with some justifica- 
tion, about the protection of the in- 
tegrity of these disciplines and the 
ultimate synthetic unification. 


Some Suggestions for Restructuring 
The Civic Education Curricula 


An up to date philosophy should 


be formulated to clearly focus on 
goals and objectives that adequately 
prepare students for active participa- 
tion as post-adolescent adults. Ample 
study about processes and the sub- 
tleties of society and politics should 
be interwoven in teaching units. More 
emphasis on the informal workings of 
“things” and a de-emphasis of formal 
organizations are urgently needed. 
Importation of voting machines, 
judges, mayors, women prisoners 
from correctional institutions, hard- 
ened criminals to speak in assembly 
programs (as the writer did as a 
principal), visits to Ku Klux Klan 
meetings, and ultra liberal and con- 
servative research people are a few 
“ways of projecting the school as a 
political “laboratory.” 

Current trends and controversial is- 
sues should be accentuated and not 
comfortably omitted from courses of 
study. Intellectual investigations and 
critical analysis of these “unsafe” is- 
sues should be encouraged. Field 
trips should be planned to allow stu- 
dents to witness rape and murder 
trials in the real setting. No issue 
should be dodged or played down 
regardless of the controversial nature. 

More sophistication with regard to 
formulating concepts should be 
invited and encouraged. Game the- 
ories, role, conflict, political sociali- 
zation, status, culture, and 
decision-making are a few concepts 
that could be included. Study in 
depth of problem solving, statistics, 
research techniques, and_ critical 
thinking are approaches to learning 
that are too frequently omitted and 
are sorely needed. 

Elimination of redundant compo- 
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nents of the political science curricula 
is needed. Television, movies, video- 
tape, and other media have produced 
more acquisition of knowledge at an 
earlier age, and precluded the neces- 
sity of many present units in the so- 
cial science curriculum. Careful 
planning and articulation of the social 
science curriculum from kindergarten 
through high school is long overdue. 
Bruner’s “spiral curriculum” should 
not be overlooked in planning and 
implementing a complete civic edu- 
cation program. Similarly, “struc- 
tured” concepts should be introduced 
earlier in school. Elementary teachers 
should be retrained in social studies 
and “briefed” on pertinent data and 
techniques such as political socializa- 
tion. 

A concentrated effort about the 
meaning of values should be initiated 
and implemented. Individual in- 
quiries about values and their con- 
sequences should prove fruitful in the 
educational process. 

Teachers, particularly administra- 
tors, should strive to cultivate an 
“open climate” in the schools. While 
next to no research has been con- 
ducted on the influence of “climate” 
on the schools’ clientele, it is bound 
to have some effect on the boys and 
girls. Attitudinal objectives could 
easily be taught in the area of school 
“climate.” These objectives could 
encompass political toleration, ma- 
jority decision making rights, political 
pluralism and political cynicism. 

One thing is sure, however, to suc- 
cessfully reform and restructure any 
civic education curricula the assis- 
tance of classroom teachers and prac- 
ticing administrators is indispensable. 
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Get Out 


Stet Out!” 


There comes a time when the cruel 
command must be given. Father 
Time speaks. He speaks to you who 
have stayed too long; he speaks to 
you who are too busy to sandwich the 
classroom in your overcrowded life; 
he speaks to you who are ill and 
grouchy; he speaks to you who would 
not, but must, teach or starve; he 
speaks to you who are socially 
dwarfed; he speaks to you who are 
misfits in the classroom; and he 
speaks to you who are undisciplined. 
Weigh and consider his words. 

You who have stayed too long. First 
the command is given to you who 
have stayed too long in the classroom. 
“When,” you ask, “have I stayed too 
long?” Curiously enough, neither 
boards of retirement nor I can give an 
absolute answer. We may or may not 
luck upon the right date. Your mental 
and physical health, your outlook on 
life, and your teaching skills outweigh 
the factor of age. 

You have stayed too long who are 
set in your ways and resent the intro- 
duction of all new methods, materials, 
and theories of education. You are 
still teaching by the A B C method 
and are under oath to continue in the 
good old-fashioned way. You pro- 
claim, “The old methods have pro- 
duced our excellent selves, why 
_ disturb them?” You will not budge 
an iota from a technique which was 
in good repute twenty-five years ago, 
but is not today. You are reluctant to 
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admit that the type of training given 
yesterday's children will not produce 
happy, efficient citizens.in our chang- 
ing world of today and tomorrow. 

Society has not been static in the 
last twenty-five years. A generation 
or so ago, children were to be seen 
and not heard; today, children are 
often heard before they are seen. A 
generation ago, the textbook was the 
thing, “The only thing.” He who 
could memorize (understood or not 
understood) the most words and 
paragraphs went to the head of the 
class. Today, the socialized activity 
program is the thing. Real life, with 
all of its richness, has been brought 
into the schoolroom, and while the 
textbook remains, it is a guide and 
not a tyrannical authority. The 
authenticity and wisdom of its asser- 
tions may be questioned by the chil- 
dren, for they are taught to think for 
themselves and not to swallow reams 
of printed pages just because “the 
book said so.” 

The social, industrial, and political 
worlds are moving forward; our edu- 
cational methods keep the pace. Our 
children must not be taught by you 
who are so set in your ways that you 
foster a static education. 

You have stayed too long who feel 
that you have done your work, and, 
therefore, may live on past laurels. I 
have had teachers inform me that 
once they were tops in the teaching 
world and, as such, they kept pace 
with the new trends in education; but 
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with the loss of energy which declin- 
ing years bring, they decided to sit 
still in the classroom and let the 
younger teachers carry on the activity 
programs. Somehow these teachers 
did not look on the other side of the 
picture and see the children who 
were forced to sit still with their out- 
worn teachers and suffer the loss of 
rich experiences that were due them. 
Do you boast that you have estab- 
lished yourself in the teaching pro- 
fession, that you have a continuing 
contract or tenure and are, therefore, 
a privileged character? Yes, you did 
work hard in the beginning years, but 
once being established, you felt se- 
cure and succumbed to a complete 
letdown. Now with you it is a matter 
of getting by with the least resistance. 
When a supervisor enters, you oc- 
casionally grant him enough regard to 
prick up and show signs of pedagogi- 
cal life; at the end of his stay, you 
again settle down to a life of ease. 
You who are tired and weary of the 
classroom stay too long. You have 
become bitter and are nothing but an 
animated bundle of complaints. 
Oftentimes you are unable to see the 
fruits of your labor. You complain, 
“Children are growing worse, instead 
of better,” or “I’ve worked in this 
community for twenty years and I see 
nothing but the perpetuation of 
slums.” You are unmindful of the 
slow upgrade of humanity and lose 
faith in your efforts. For you the 
classroom holds no thrills, no lure of 
adventure into the realm of human 
hearts, no desire to spur youth to lift 
its head and march forward. To you 
Father Time speaks: “You find no 
thrills in the teaching profession, you 
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are tired and weary of the classroom, 
you are bitter and set in your ways. 
You are dried up, you are brittle, and 
sooner or later you will break with 
the classroom. Your time is out— 
you've stayed too long.” 

You who are too busy. You could 
do a good job in the teaching profes- 
sion if you had time to sandwich the 
classroom in your over-crowded life. 
In making this statement, I am not 
forgetting the ability of a few of you 
to do many things well; rather, I am 
making a plea that if you are going to 
remain actively engaged in teaching, 
you must recognize teaching as your 
primary obligation and not relegate 
it to one of the secondary phases of 
your life. 

A variety of interests calls you from 
your classroom duties. Most of these 
interests are worthwhile, but their 
predominance in your life makes 
them out of joint. On the other hand, 
some interests definitely lessen your 
teaching efficiency. For example, if 
your major efforts are directed to be- 
ing socially prominent, you will 
scarcely have time and energy for 
the duties of the classroom. When 
your social day ends—parties, cards, 
night clubs—you are too worn to make 
the proper preparations for the fol- 
lowing school day. Moreover, your 
rest is probably too scant to allow you 
to greet your classes with freshness, 
cheerfulness, and enthusiasm. To be 
efficient, you should mix with society 
and enjoy society, but your social life 
must be balanced, not excessive. 

Are you one of those teachers who 
brings his personal business into the 
classroom and allows it to usurp most 
of the school day? I once knew a 


teacher who, still pursuing her degree 
at the university, prepared most of 
her university work in the classroom. 
The pursuit of higher learning is a 
worthy goal, but even learning should 
be pursued at the proper time and in 
the proper place. You are unethical 
if, for personal reasons, you rob the 
pupils of your professional guidance 
during the hours the state compen- 
sates you to be on duty. 

Even less worthy are you who take 
the school day to pick up on your 
correspondence, to write personal 
notes, to market, to plan functions, 
and to attend to business that is in no 
way connected with the school's pro- 
gram. Such personal business with- 
draws you from the class, and you 
who continually withdraw your at- 
tention from the class leave loopholes 
for mischief and idleness; you con- 
tribute to the child’s unwholesome 
habits. 

You who are ill and grouchy. Good 
health is one of the fundamentals of 
good teaching ability. You who are 
physically or mentally ill should with- 
draw until your health is restored. 
Your bodily pain and discomfort 
should be nursed alone rather than in 
the classroom. The duties of the 
school day, and the emotional imma- 
turity of the children prey upon your 
sick body and cause you to be cross, 
nervous, and irritable. Your very 
grouchiness is frequently the cause of 
a problem of discipline. Acts of child- 
hood which previously gave you no 
concern, now vex you and cause you 
to be petulant with the juvenile of- 
fenders. Boys and girls need the in- 
spiration of happy, vigorous teachers. 
Sickness begets neither happiness nor 


vigor. Your health is the best assur- 
ance of a healthy schoolroom. 

You who must teach or starve. Un- 
fortunately, the noble field of teach- 
ing has at times been used as the 
dumping ground of professional 
failures. If the breadwinners I.Q. 
does not sustain an M.D., a D.D.S., or 
a LL.D., he is advised to get a teach- 
ing certificate, or to go to a teacher's 
college. Such advice is based on the 
belief that very little acumen is 
needed to teach the elementary 
school subjects. In addition to this 
erroneous belief, school boards and 
superintendents willfully or unwill- 
fully allow the unfit to creep into the 
schoolroom. 

You, therefore, have turned to 
teaching for a livelihood, because 
other desirable avenues have been 
closed to you. You are not dedicated 
to the education of boys and girls— 
you must teach or starve. By teach- 
ing, you find it possible to enjoy the 
status of a professional, to have your 
weekends and summers free, and, at 
the same time, to earn a respectable 
salary. Need I suggest that you find 
more satisfaction in the pay check 
than in the educational growth of 
boys and girls. To you the command 
is hurled, “Get out.” 

You who are socially dwarfed. It 
is the obligation of the classroom 
teacher to respect the humanity in 
every child. Moreover, the teacher 
should so direct the activities of the 
classroom that all children will feel a 
sense of belonging and will be stimu- 
lated to bring out the best that is in 
them. Teachers who harbor racial or 
religious prejudice, fear, or hate are 
socially dwarfed. Such social dwarfs 
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do not fit into the democratic class- 
room, and must get out. They pre- 
vent children of minority groups from 
feeling a sense of belonging and from 
bringing out the best that is in them. 
Boys and girls of minority groups 
have been known to develop infer- 
iority complexes because socially 
dwarfed teachers have discriminated 
against them. 

Our public schools are working for 
a stronger and more enlightened 
America. The strength of America 
cannot exceed the strength of its 
citizens. Every time we increase the 
mental and physical strength of an 
American child, we increase the po- 
tential strength of the nation; every 
time we thwart the mental and phys- 
ical growth of an American child— 
black, white, or yellow; Jew, Catholic, 
or Protestant—we rob America of its 
total potential power. 

It is the mission of education to 
make a more livable world for the 
individual and for society. Demo- 
cratic school men, working for better 
human relations, have risen to such 
intellectual and emotional maturity 
that they are setting in motion an 
American spirit in which the brother- 
hood of man is sincerely desired and 
practiced. The classroom teacher 
must pledge allegiance to the achieve- 
ment of the American spirit of 
brotherhood, and respect for indi- 
vidual worth. 

Robert Browning in “Paracelsus” 
tells the story of a wanderer who fears 
that he has lost the track. Suddenly 
the spires of the city flash before him. 
Paracelsus is transported. Then the 
encircling clouds obscure his view, 
but so enraptured is the wanderer 
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that he presses on to his goal. Neither 
clouds nor intervening mountains can 
deter him, for he has seen the city. 

The vision of a democratic life 
flashes before the American teacher; 
although encircling clouds of preju- 
dice and mountains of hate and fear 
intervene, the courageous teacher will 
not deter from her journey, for she 
has sighted the American ideal of 
liberty and justice to all. 

You social dwarfs, whose intellec- 
tual and emotional immaturity ob- 
scure the vision of liberty and justice 
for all, “GET OUT.” 

You who are a misfit in the class- 
room. You will probably make a nice 
fit in some niche of the world’s work, 
but you are a misfit in the school- 
room. You are highly eccentric and 
moody. There is little or no evenness 
in your temperament. If it is your 
happy moment, almost anything may 
happen and you will not explode; but 
if it is your cross moment, little or 
nothing may happen and you will spit 
fire and brimstone. Your children 
watch your countenance to discern 
whether or not they dare approach 
you. A moody teacher once told me 
that at one time she attempted to 
punish a fifth grade pupil, the child 
screamed, “Oh, Miss T, I didn’t know 
you weren't feeling good today.” The 
child had learned long ago to fit her 
actions to the mood of the teacher, 
and this time the pupil missed the 
mark with painful results. 

Perhaps you are a misfit because 
you are unprepared, have neither cul- 
tural nor academic inclinations, but 
must make some pretense of refine- 
ment and learning. At heart and off 
guard you are coarse, loud, and un- 


dignified; you are insincere and have 
no real love for children; and you are 
unable to command their attention 
and respect. You should never have 
been a teacher. By misdirected guid- 
ance or by some hook, crook, or pull 
you have wedged into the classroom, 
and you will always constitute an em- 
barrassment to the profession. 
Therefore, if in approximately five 
years you do not achieve a reasonable 
amount of success with children, I 
advise you to withdraw from the 
classroom. If you do not, you will 
establish a reputation of weakness, 
and it will become traditional that 
children misbehave in your room. 
Each new class will cross your thresh- 
old with the “cut up” spirit, because 
those who have crossed before have 
spread the jocular news. If you feel 
you can make it with a new start 
where you are not branded, go to a 
new town or ask for a transfer to a 
new district. Profit by your mistakes 
and, if possible, start a new day, but 
do not remain after you know you 
have lost status in your school. 
Finally, if you are a total misfit, 
get out. Find a job in keeping with 
your personality—a job in which the 
welfare of so many young lives is not 
staked on your performance. Get into 
the right niche, make a contribution 
in your field, be happy and succeed. 
You who are undisciplined. You re- 
fuse to curb your appetites. You are 
opposed to society’s interpretation of 
respectable conduct, you are indif- 
ferent as to what others think of your 


behavior, and, occasionally, you 
think yourself clever enough to de- 
ceive society. You are profane, loose 
in your morals, and indulge excessive- 
ly in intoxicants. In short, your total 
self does not bespeak uprightness. 
Now, although you may be im- 
pervious to the opinion of society, 
it is highly probable that your un- 
conventional behavior will cause you 
to lose your influence for good in the 
community and your command of the 
children’s respect in the classroom. In 
spite of your hostility to the conven- 
tions society sets to govern conduct, 
the conventions are there and they 
are sanctioned by the state. I am not 
denying that you are a free citizen 
and at liberty to disregard society's 
usage if you so desire and are willing 
to pay the price. I am insisting, how- 
ever, that if you choose to defy social 
conventions, get out of the institution 
that the state has established to per- 
petuate its most valued and cherished 
principles of truth and light. 

To summarize, many of you re- 
main too long in the classroom after 
your period of usefulness is over. 
Sentiment and the compassion of ad- 
ministrators sometimes allow you to 
linger overtime. It is difficult and un- 
pleasant to say “get out” to you kind- 
ly old pedagogues who have given 
the best years of your life to teach- 
ing. If, however, you cannot or will 
not tune in to the best methods of 
teaching and living, “get out” must 
be said—kindly, if you will, but firm- 
ly. 
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An Acquaintance of Yours 
Roy Appleton, 1894-1965 


Whenever a flower blooms on the 
Peabody Campus it is in memory of 
Roy Appleton. 


He was born in Rome, Georgia and 
attended the public schools there. In 
1916 he entered Peabody College. He 
withdrew from the college and served 
in the navy during World War I. He 
returned to Peabody and finished his 
courses. In 1920 he was assigned the 
direction of Peobody’s buildings and 
grounds. He held this position until 
he retired June 30, 1959. In 1919 he 
married Miss Elizabeth White of Col- 
linsville, Alabama. There are four 
sons, one of them, Harold, succeeded 
him in charge of the campus. 


It was Roy Appleton who planted 
the first iris on the Peabody campus. 
It was he who set out the first dog- 
woods. It was he who shaped the 
lower campus into the nobility of a 
park. It was he who took President 
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Payne’s wishes for a campus and in 


his own manner put them into syste- 
matic effect. He went to the Meth- 
odist church on Sunday mornings and 
Wednesday evenings. He slept and 
The rest of the time at 
home he sat with a pencil in his hand, 


ate some. 


a campus drafting before him. Then 
he moved out on the campus bring- 
ing reality to those drawings or en- 
gaged in a dialogue with the flowers. 
Then a summons would bring him 
back indoors. A room had got to 
leaking or hadn’t got to heating; a 
pipe had stopped functioning, or an 
electric circuit had developed inert- 
ness; some furniture needed relocat- 
ing; or an infinite number of other 
things demanded him indoors. When 
these crises relaxed he went out of 
doors to go over with President Payne 
the possible locations for the Con- 
federate Dormitory. After they had 
been settled, he would hurry back to 
the flowers. They would be needing 
him. 


AD lar. Ge 





Educating the Bureaucracy in a New 
Polity: A Case Study of 'Ecole Na- 
tionale de Droit et dAdministra- 
tion, Kinshasa, Congo. Tamar Go- 
lan. (New York: Teachers College 
Press, Columbia University, 1968. 
78 pp. Paper.) 


This significant report, presented as 
one in a series of studies concerned 
with African education, provides in- 
sight into many of the Congo's cur- 
rent education problems. The author 
went from Israel to teach at the 
school in question during 1962-63. 
Her analysis of the situation in this 
special school is of value not only 
in relation to the effort to meet emer- 
gency needs in the Congo, but also 
for its broader implications in rela- 
tion to higher education in Africa. 

The National School of Law and 
Administration, or ENDA, was cre- 
ated in 1961 to provide professional 
training for Congolese administrators. 
This brief volume is based on the 
author’ firsthand experience as a 
member of the school’s faculty and 
on responses to questionnaires ad- 
dressed to administrative staff, fac- 
ulty, and students. The report in- 
cludes an account of the history of 
the school, its curriculum, faculty, 


student body, and administration. 
Particular attention is given to fac- 
ulty-student relationships. 

Among the questions discussed, 
which have broad implications for 
education in the Congo, are problems 
related to educating leaders without 
alienating them from the populace 
and providing formal instruction 
within the framework of an imported 
institution without de-Africanization. 

The author is to be commended 
for providing insight into the rela- 
tionship between education and na- 
tional stability in the Congo. Her 
concrete recommendations for im- 
provement of the program for edu- 
cating administrative leadership in 
the Congo attest to her understanding 
of the complex factors that impede 
national progress in that young state. 
Note is taken of inconsistency in the 
orthography of Congolese names (See 
Kalanda, pp. 32 and 68, and Tshiceke- 
di, pp. 32 and 49.) and of some in- 
accuracy with regard to the identity 
of Mme. Fabbo (pp. 46-47), who 
happens to be a personal acquain- 
tance of the reviewer. Tamar Golan 
has otherwise done an excellent job 
of providing a readable and inform- 
ative report on what is potentially 
one of the most influential educa- 
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tional institutions in independent 
Africa. 


KATHRYN W. NELSON 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


The Psychology of Language, 
Thought, and Instruction: Read- 
ings. John P. De Cecco, ed. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc. 1967. VIII + 446 pp. $7.95. 


It would take a whole team of 
experts to evaluate properly a multi- 
faceted book like the one under re- 
view. It seems that not even the 
most hard-boiled psycholinguist could 
do justice to all points brought up 
in it. Furthermore, it makes little 
sense to express satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction with the editor’s selection 
of papers since, just as in the case 
of every anthology, no two readers 
will agree on the desirability of this 
or that inclusion. 

Thus it is understandable that a 
general outline of the purposes of 
such a book and a reasoned state- 
ment about whether they have been 
attained will be of greater value to 
the reader than a step by step criti- 
cism. 

The editor himself states the rea- 
son for having worked on such a 
book in the introduction to chapter 
6 on page 213. It may be interesting 
to speculate why such a statement 
has not been included in the general 
preface, which devotes some space 
to an explanation of the type of 
papers having been left out, but I 
believe it would be idle to do so. 
The statement reads: 
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The central purpose of this anthology 
is to collect under one cover important 
theoretical discussions and_ experi- 
mental studies of the relation of 
language and thought. We do not 
intend to duplicate the fine collections 
of readings on the psychology of cogni- 
tion that have recently appeared. 


Some unintended parenthetical 
light may be thrown on the collec- 
tion’s orientation by our noting that 
despite the stress on psycholinguistics 
vs. “pure” psychology the book is 
dedicated “to my colleagues in Edu- 
cation and Psychology” but not in 
linguistics. Yet, the editor claims that 
“he has borrowed theory and facts 
from linguistics, psycholinguistics, the 
psychology of cognition and verbal 
learning, developmental psychology, 
anthropology, sociology, and educa- 
tion.” With this being true and with 
the disappointment of scholars of 
virtually all disciplines in the selec- 
tion a foregone conclusion, it is not 
even surprising that some of the 
papers are really unintelligible to the 
non-specialist and thereby beyond 
reasonable discussion. Whether this 
is absolutely necessary and unavoid- 
able is a moot point, it is, however, 
just an intriguing fact that it hap- 
pened to me in that same chapter 
6 whose introduction has been 
quoted above with the following 
sentence following the one quoted: 
“In order to give our subject matter 
somewhat more rounded treatment 
it is necessary to devote one chapter 
to current research and discussions 
on cognition.” A non-expert in many 
specialized areas of psychology like 
myself will, of course, not only fail 
to follow some of the more jargonized 
reasoning but also has no right to 


pass on the value or validity of some 
of the experiments. Admittedly, some 
of the more lucid ones are very im- 
pressive and add a great deal of 
knowledge and backing to the lin- 
guist who in the cognitive vs. SR 
behavioral controversy finds himself 
by training and conviction in the 
camp of the former persuasion. 

In his introductory remarks on lan- 
guage the editor is apparently not 
quite so sure of himself as he would 
like to appear. His biases necessarily 
show and his claims lack the de- 
finitiveness of firm conviction. He 
compares linguistics and psychology 
thus, “in maturity of technique and 
theory and wealth of data the science 
of linguistics rivals the science of psy- 
chology.” Despite his bow to the 
scientificalness of linguistics I don’t 
think it is just my own fastidiousness 
which leads me to indicate that lin- 
guistics is the older of the two sci- 
ences and even at a time when many 
were still in doubt about this designa- 
tion for psychology linguistics had 
already been accorded the title of 
science almost unanimously. 

I also tend to disagree with the 
further statement that “the linguist 
studies messages, the psycholinguist 
studies communicators.” (p. 2) If a 
hard and fast line can be drawn at 
all, how difficult to do which all those 
familiar with generative-transforma- 
tional grammar know, it could better 
be done by saying that linguists study 
the code while psycholinguists study 
the acquisition, evolution and growth 
of the code’s underlying network. 
Mention is also made of kernel sen- 
tences and transforms which in 1967, 
by the time the book was published, 


had already given way to the two 
more advanced terms competence 
and performance which in turn are 
indeed closer to the scholarly needs 
of the psycholinguist than their 
predecessors. 


Again, there is much truth in the 
introductory warning that word is an 
ill-defined concept (p. 3, following 
Hamp); however the casual remark 
that “morphemes are almost words” 
(loc. cit.) only adds confusion to the 
problem of levels which has kept the 
best linguistic minds embroiled in 
a bitter controversy for the past de- 
cade. It seems senseless to dupe the 
psycholinguist by controversial lin- 
guistic statements he has no way of 
checking except by going to the most 
complex professional literature. Such 
a book should help to cross bridges, 
as in many instances it does, rather 
than proving that they are yet too 
feeble as it does in some others, like 
this one. 


These few remarks are not meant 
to cast a pallor over the whole book 
but they earmark the introductions 
of all sections as parts of the book 
to be read with caution. 


The individual parts of the book, 
ten in number, have been given their 
own, sometimes facetious, titles. Seen 
from a linguist’s point of view, some 
could be renamed with very short 
direct headings such as, chapter 2— 
Psycholinguistics, chapter 3—Sociolin- 
guistics, chapter 4—Semantics, chap- 
ter 7—Semantics vs. grammar, chapter 
9-Language as mediator (a most 
informative section) chapter 10— 
Methodology (of various language— 
connected educational processes ). 
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Although there are classics in all 
fields so that dates alone do not give 
a definitive impression about the 
worth of a book (see for instance 
the oldest contribution stemming 
from 1931 and written by Sapir), a 
certain up-to-dateness is of course 
expected from a reader whose pur- 
pose it is to introduce to the latest 
findings scholars who cannot possibly 
read all the pertinent literature at all 
times. Accordingly, a brief statistical 
overview of the years of origin of 
contribution will be of interest. The 
43 papers in the book are distributed 
as follows: 1931—one; 1951—one; 1952 
—two; 1953—one; 1954—one; 1955— 
three; 1956—three; 1957—two; 1959— 
three; 1960—six; 1961—two; 1962—six; 
1963—five; 1964—five; 1965—one; no 
date—one (Hymes). Most of the 
papers (26) stem from the present 
decade as it should be. As I can de- 
tect no sudden spurt of professional 
activity in the years most represented 
this choice of papers seems to be 
accidental and dependent on ayvail- 
ability. 


Necessarily, comments on individ- 
ual articles in such a review must 
be brief, especially as most probably 
all of them have been thoroughly 
inspected by the experts at the time 
of their first appearance. Thus, what 
interests us here is their basic va- 
lidity for the purposes of the book 
in conjunction with their neighbors 
between the same covers. 


Thus, as a linguist, I will content 
myself with just a few selected re- 
marks out of the many gracing the 
margin of my copy. 

1. I consider the choice of Hamp 
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and his article for the purpose of 
bringing intelligence on language to 
members of other disciplines unfortu- 
nate. Hamp, who is an excellent lin- 
guist wrote this paper in 1951. He 
has never been a popularizer and his 
1966 notes (particularly Page 11) do 
certainly not make easy reading to 
the non-specialist. There are, alas, 
practically no competent popularizers 
in the field, however, I am sure that 
some thinking could bring up efficient 
material from one of the many other 
books on language written since 1951. 


2. Equally haphazard seems to be 
the choice of Gleason for represent- 
ing transformational grammar. Not 
only does he write his 1955 piece 
without conviction (he has in the 
meantime become an avowed stratifi- 
cationalist, his first adherence to a 
particular school ever) but there are 
other, later, better and more convinc- 
ing statements by either Chomsky 
himself (whose contributing to the 
book is unfortunately limited to his 
incisive review of Skinners Verbal 
Behavior) but also by many of his 
students and followers who have 
tried to bring this new way of think- 
ing to the educators by simplified 
papers in the professional literature. 


Although it certainly is an editor’s 
job to collect and read published 
papers with appropriate comments 
for the book he has in mind, one 
may equally expect him to know that 
in an area like transformational gram- 
mar where papers are outdated short- 
ly after their publication (not to say 
before) it is almost unavoidable to 
invite a central figure to contribute 
an original resumé of the present 


state of the game. This may, of 
course, be equally true for some or 
all areas in psychology; knowledge 
of such a need simply escapes me. 

In order not to appear too critical 
of a book which has many virtues 
(in fact, most of my squabbles are 
with the editor rather than with the 
book which shouldn’t surprise any- 
one) and suffers from the same mal- 
aise all anthologies suffer from 
(though perhaps a little bit more so) 
I should like to point out that there 
are contributions which I enjoyed 
immensely and which did exactly 
what the editor promised they would 
do, viz: inform members of allied 
fields of specialization about the lat- 
est cross-disciplinary findings. Such 
papers to be singled out are the one 
on page 38: Some Psychological 
Studies of Grammar by Miller, the 
one on page 63: The Emergence of 
Language by Orr and Capannari and 
the one on page 103: Social Class 
and Verbal Learning by Jensen, 
among others. 

If it turns out that the psycholo- 
gists disagree with me and point to 
other material we shall have sufficient 
proof that this overall attractively 
garnered collection has fulfilled some 
of its purposes even better than I 
could show. 

Finally, one word about errata; 
there are surprisingly few typograph- 
ical errors. Three of them which 
attracted my attention I should like 
to list: on page 11 in the second 
paragraph of column one we find 
“significant wound contrasts” instead 
of sound contrasts; on page 21 in 
footnote 6 the cedilla under the sec- 
ond s of the first word which in 


Turkish represents the /s’/ sound, is 
left out; on page 378 the second 
column leaves us with a line sporting 
a lacuna where an r (the last letter 
of the word number) followed by of 
should actually be printed in. 


Even the combination of all the 
faults enumerated above seems minor 
when weighed against the many 
hours of enjoyable study a person 
wanting to know about related ac- 
tivities of his college next door, 
can get out of the roughly 450 pages; 
this is particularly true when as it 
enables us to contemplate with satis- 
faction the strides which have been 
made in implementing what is said 
about much-needed interdisciplinary 
relations on p. 270 at the conclusion 
of a paper written a mere decade 
ago. 


Note: 

Here is a note to p. 293 which 
has nothing to do with the intrinsic 
value of the book or any study there- 
in but which has its own intriguing 
flavor. According to Werner and 
Kaplan in their paper Development 
of Word Meaning through Verbal 
Context a child presented with the 
nonce-word-containing sentence: 
THE WAY IS CLEAR IF THERE 
ARE NO ASHDERS interpreted the 
word ASHDER as referring to a 
radio-repair situation. As it happens 
in Israeli Hebrew the word MASH- 
DER is a transmitter. One of the 
unexplicable mysteries which stump 
psychologist and linguists alike? 


GrerRD FRAENKEL 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
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The Learning Society. Robert M. 
Hutchins. New York, Washington, 
London: Frederick A. Praeger, 
Publishers, 1968. xii+142 pp. $4.50 


Mr. Hutchins has had an amazing 
career. He has served as Dean of the 
Yale Law School, President of the 
University of Chicago (he received 
both appointments before he was 
thirty years old), Associate Director 
of the Ford Foundation, and Presi- 
dent of the Fund for the Republic. 
He is now Chairman of the Editorial 
Board of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
and head of the Center for the study 
of Democratic Institutions at Santa 
Barbara, California. Though he is ap- 
proaching the scriptural three score 
and ten, his portrait on the jacket of 
the present volume shows that he 
carries his years lightly, and the con- 
tents reveal a mellowed and ripened 
wisdom from long years of study and 
meditation, with no loss of the clarity 
and sparkle that have characterized 
every one of his books since No 
Friendly Voice in 1936. 


We have come to expect a slender 
volume from Mr. Hutchins every few 
years and he has not disappointed us. 
He is always wise, witty, entertain- 
ing, and never prolix. Though The 
Learning Society was written as one 
of the Britannica Perspectives to com- 
memorate the 200th anniversary of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, there is 
not a dull page in it; its author is in- 
capable of being dull on any subject. 
He is still the eager and vigorous 
champion of education as “the or- 
ganized, deliberate attempt to help 
people to become intelligent” (p. 51). 
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Though his name has come to be 
associated with the “Great Books,” 
his look is forward rather than back- 
ward. He begins with the statement 
that, “In the twenty-first century edu- 
cation may at last come into its own” 
(p. 3). He hopes that “the sweep of 
Western science and technology is 
preparing the way, if we survive, for 
a world civilization . . . based on 
common knowledge, common §as- 
sumptions and a common style of life” 
(p. 64). He believes that such a 
future is possible only if education 
does its proper work, since “the re- 
public, a true res publica, can main- 
tain justice, peace, freedom, and 
order only by the exercise of intelli- 
gence. .. . Hence the ideal republic 
is the republic of learning” (p. 72). 

Mr. Hutchins sees the universities 
as of paramount importance in bring- 
ing on the attractive twenty-first cen- 
tury Utopia which he dares to 
envision. But he is convinced that 
they must first change in a good 
many ways. As in his previous books, 
they are the target of some of his 
sharpest barbs. He is still the uncom- 
promising defender of disinterested 
study and academic freedom, and in 
government financed projects he sees 
a threat. “The university that accepts 
money from a governmental agency 
with a mission must try to complete 
the mission. A university that is an 
intellectual community cannot accept 
such grants: it can take no money on 
conditions that limit its freedom of 
inquiry or instruction” (p. 110). Mr. 
Hutchins agrees with the founders of 
Harvard that the function of the uni- 
versity is “to advance learning and 
perpetuate it to posterity.” Yet in 


‘contrast he notes that the students 
who have enrolled in recent years 
“found themselves taught by assis- 
tants while the professors roamed the 
world. They found themselves num- 
bered and computerized. The con- 
fused university added to their own 
confusion” (p. 111). Much will have 
to be done before 2000 A.D. 

Neither spoiled by academic dis- 
tinctions nor exhausted by a succes- 
sion of heavy jobs, Mr. Hutchins is 
still in there fighting. Long may he 
be spared to continue the battle. 


Grmtron. L.. HAI 


The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 


Sidney, Sir Philip. Astrophil and 
Stella. Edited by Max Putzel. 
Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Co., Inc. (Anchor Books), 
1967. 208 pp. $1.25. 


All the traits of character and per- 
sonality that the Elizabethans ad- 
mired seemed to be embodied in Sir 
Philip Sidney. He was the Renais- 
sance ideal realized—courtier, gentle- 
man, warrior, statesman, scholar, and 
poet. He called poetry his “unelected 
vocation,” and his significant work 
was published posthumously. Astro- 
phil and Stella, with its eleven songs 
and 108 sonnets, has the distinction 
of being the first English sonnet se- 
quence. The cycle is better known as 
Astrophel and Stella because, as Pro- 
fessor Putzel suggests, Sidney’s fel- 
low-poets thought “Astrophil” too 
obvious a play on the author's name, 
considering his prominence at the 


court of Queen Elizabeth. 

The sonnets record a young court- 
iers frustrated love for a beautiful 
lady of the court who happens to be 
married to another, Sidney’s sonnets 
generally follow the Petrarchan form 
and show what Spenser had not 
shown—that standard English could 
be the vehicle of great poetry. Sid- 
ney’s efforts at dramatizing “Starlover 
and Star” give the sonnets a vigor and 
freshness and show the variety and 
flexibility of which the form is cap- 
able. His use of dialogue and collo- 
quial language helps to capture the 
authentic human feelings and helps 
explain why he was ranked above his 
poetic contemporaries for around a 
century. 

Professor Putzel has performed a 
genuine service in editing an extreme- 
ly readable edition of the text. In 
addition to the definite virtues of 
clear typography and ample margins, 
he has provided an unusually full 
introduction consisting of essays on 
“Peterarch and the Anti-Petrarchans,” 
“Dynamics of the Sonnet form,” “The 
Structure of the Cycle,” “The Bio- 
graphical Context,” and “The Text.” 
The appendix contains the introduc- 
tion to the first edition of 1591 writ- 
ten by Thomas Nashe. Putzel also 
provides a selective bibliography and 
notes and commentary on each of the 
songs and sonnets. The book is an 
excellent investment for an English 
teacher and the best concise introduc- 
tion to Sidney’s cycle I have yet dis- 
covered. 


Robert Weathersby, II 
John Calhoun Junior College 
Decatur, Alabama 
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Anna Karenina and Other Essays. 
F. R. Leavis. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1967. 248 pp. $5.95. 


The “little magazines” were an out- 
standing literary phenomenon in 
England from World War I through 
World War II. Scrutiny, published 
from 1932 through 1953, was one of 
the most outstanding if not the most 
outstanding, of the genre. Its funda- 
mental basis was the “tradition” 
analysis of its editor, Frank Raymond 
Leavis, and that it was a great in- 
fluence on the study of English lit- 
erature is perhaps attested to by the 
fact that the journal is now being 
completely reprinted. 

Much of Leavis’s published critical 
writing is collected—or enlarged— 
from Scrutiny, and of the sixteen es- 
says in the present volume, four came 
originally from that periodical. The 
other twelve pieces—only one was 
written for this collection—first ap- 
peared as lectures, book reviews, or 
as introductions or afterwords to var- 
ious books. 

Leavis’s “tradition” analysis found 
fullest expression in The Great Tra- 
dition (1948) where he defined the 
great tradition as the serious moral 
concern in English fiction. The pres- 
ent collection continues his theme of 
moral concern and expands it to in- 
clude Russian and American litera- 
ture. 

“The greatness of Anna Karenina 
lies in the degree to which, along 
with its depth, it justifies the clear 
suggestion it conveys of a representa- 
tive comprehensiveness (p. 13).” 
James’s The Europeans is a “moral 
fable because a serious intention ex- 
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presses itself .. . and the representa- 
tive significance of every element in 
the book is so insistent (p. 59).” Con- 
rad’s “The Shadow-Line” and “The 
Secret Sharer” each rate an essay for 
“the young captain of The Secret 
Sharer faces in a protracted way the 
moral problem faced by the young 
captain of The Shadow Line (p. 
111).” Huckleberry Finn “has [as its] 
central theme the complexity of 
ethical valuation in a society with a 
complex tradition (p. 124).” 

We also find essays on specific 
authors and critics. Van Wyck Brooks 
“shows an indifference [unawareness | 
to the real American achievement (p. 
138)” in his five-volume series The 
Makers and Finders: A History of the 
Writer in America, which includes 
such acclaimed titles as The Flower- 
ing of New England and The Times 
of Melville and Whitman. Concern- 
ing Harry T. Moore, who edited The 
Collected Letters of D. H. Lawrence, 
Leavis notes that “Professor Moore’s 
limitations are such that he should 
have been particularly careful not to 
offer anything not strictly required of 
him as scholar-editor of the text... 
But one .. . has to recognize that... 
the discrimination is itself beyond 
him: he has no criterion (p. 168).” 
Concerning T.S. Eliot’s On Poets and 
Poetry, Leavis asks “How can a book 
of criticism be at once so distin- 
guished and so unimportant (p. 
176)?” 

Leavis is definitely a product of his 
times in that he is acutely aware of 
the breakdown of modern faith, and 
he thinks literature can be a force to 
sustain cultural awareness and moral 
values. Hence his consistent serious- 


ness in his literary writings. Those 
who agree with his ideas will find the 
book valuable. Those who disagree 
will find it stimulating, and, at times, 


pedantic. But, as befits a work by 


How Gracious 


Memory is the preserver of our 
yesterdays, the precious ingredient 
by which life resolves its own conti- 
nuity. It makes living precious and 
priceless. So many of my memories 
cluster about the Peabody campus, its 
classrooms, its offices, its campus. 

There was President Payne, whom 
I started seeing in June 1914, and 
whom I stopped seeing April 1937. 
Stopped! The miracle of memory 
gives him back to me. So now when 
the feel of mystery is upon me I see 
him coming down the walk to his 
office, his eyes on the ground but his 
vision fixed on far horizons, planning, 
always planning. Death could not 
take away from the campus they had 
helped to create Lizzie Bloomstein, 
Charles McMurry, J. J. Didcoct, W. 
K. Tate, Shelton Phelps, Bert Roller, 
S. C. Garrison, Charles Little, Kary 
Davis, Fletcher Dresslar, Lucy Gage, 
D. R. Gebhart, Aurelia Potts, R. B. 
Binnion, Almon Parkins, Mary Wil- 


one of England’s foremost critics, it is 
certainly not to be ignored. 


Robert Weathersby, I 
John Calhoun Junior College 
Decatur, Alabama 


Is Memory 


son, Norman Frost, Hanor Webb, 
Alfred Roehm, Charles Pendleton, 
Jesse Shaver, Otho Ault, Fremont 
Wirth, Charles Knudsen, Joe Roemer, 
W. D. Cocking, Frances Bottum, 
Eldon Gatwood, H. C. Brearley, 
Solon Sudduth, Roy Pangle, Mamie 
Newman, J. R. Robinson, Ida Carr. 
There are others and they are all 
here. Memory peoples the campus 
with their gallant spirits and they 
walk their wonted ways. The choice 
classmates whom I met here have not 
gone away except in a sense. Herman 
Donovan, Guy Whitehead, Tom 
Napier, M. S. Robertson, Frank Jen- 
kins, J. R. Grant, to name a few. 

A teacher, a student, a friend who 
is worth having is worth keeping. All 
that was yesterday, last year, twenty 
years ago, but memory lives in the 
present tense. With memory one 
learns beforehand the meaning of im- 
mortality. 

eve as 
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kditorial— 


Teacher Education and the 
Changing School Ladder 


Departmentalization in _ teacher 
education, usually by levels such as 
elementary and secondary education, 
but also at times by fields such as 
learning process and teaching meth- 
od, may be an unnecessary but never- 
theless powerful barrier to continuity 
in education. The graded system of 
schools adopted in this country over 
a century ago was intended to make 
for continuity, but too many children 
and teachers have gotten hung up on 
the rungs and strands of the graded 
school ladder. 


For example, there has been a con- 
tinuing search for means of adapting 
school levels to those of human 
growth and development. The 8- 
grade grammar or elementary school 
was for childhood, and the 4-year 
high school for adolescence. But the 
fathers of the junior high school 
argued, and rightly so, that the break 
between grades eight and nine was 
too sharp and too late. The junior 
high school was to ease the transition 
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and serve preadolescence, but alas 
this school became too much a carbon 
copy of the high school. Today we 
see emerging new middle or inter- 
mediate schools, over 1100 of them 
just identified by this writer, seeking 
once again a better transition with a 
program tailored to the years between 
childhood and adolescence. 

Meanwhile teacher education has 
crystallized distinctly different pro- 
grams of preparation for elementary 
teachers, usually meaning grades K or 
one through six, and for secondary 
teachers usually embracing both ju- 
nior and senior high schools. Such 
compartmentalization may be further 
confused by one philosophy of learn- 
ing psychology and another of teacher 
education. These programs may differ 
more than even those of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; with 
little movement back and forth of the 
teachers-to-be, many of whom may 
now find themselves caught in the 
middle, with no. specific preparation 
for working with middle-aged chil- 
dren. 

Such institutions ‘as George Pea- 
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body College for Teachers, devoted 
to the preparation of teachers com- 
petent to work with children of vary- 
ing ages, and small enough for ready 
faculty communications can lead in a 
focus on learners rather than rungs 
or strands of the ladder. Teachers 
with understanding of child growth 
and development and learning, with 
enthusiasm for one or more disciplines 
of knowledge, with personal qualities 
of adaptability and humaneness are 
needed for children of all ages. Let 
excessive departmentalization by 
level or field be deferred until the 
teacher's job focus is clear, and let it 
never be so narrow as to overshadow 
the needs of learners and their teach- 
ers for successful and continuous 
progress in learning. 

In particular, departments of ele- 
mentary and secondary education in 
our colleges of education need to 
study their common purposes in re- 
lation to the continuity of human de- 
velopment and education. In all 
probability, their respective special- 
ties could be confined to a period of 
study immediately related to the stu- 
dent teaching experience. The focus 
prior to this period may well need 
to be sharpened on the developing 
individual and his learning, and on 
the prospective teacher’s self-assess- 
ment of his ability and interest in re- 
lating to different age levels. Once 
the latter choice is made, probably 
toward the end of the pre-internship 
period, then the teacher’s preparation 
would be guided by specialists in the 
education of younger children, older 
children, transescents, or adolescents, 
as the case may be. These periods 
of human growth and development 
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may be expected to be far more last- 
ing than any categorization of rungs 
of the school ladder. 

Hopefully, teachers colleges focus- 
ing on continuity instead of breaks 
and differences in education will lead 
rather than deter the development of 
educational programs building on the 
natural order of human growth and 
development. Then perhaps each in- 
dividual student can climb the school 
ladder at his own optimum rate and 
in his own best style. 

William M. Alexander 
University of Florida 


A Salute To 
Remembered Teachers 


In the first article carried in this 
issue of the PEABopy JouRNAL Dr. 
Clifton Hall names four teachers 
whose methods and materials of 
teaching were most valuable to him. 
It is a worthy and well stated theme. 
One’s best teachers are those who 
created within him, or her, the great- 
est and lastingest desire to learn. To 
establish that desire is the basic func- 
tion of teachers. The teacher, of 
course, should be able to give counsel 
in the techniques of learning; not only 
able but eager. The teachers Dr. Hall 
names taught him a wide variety in 
the fields of learning. They didn’t 
turn him into a specialist playing his 
tunes on one string. They helped him 
establish a very fair view of the whole 
world. 

We who are acquainted with the 
quality of Dr. Hall’s teaching are con- 
vinced that he had been well taught 
even before he entered college. We 
hope such teachers are reserved for 
later use. 


Men Who 
Taught Me 


Most of us have attended school 
and a good many have gone on to a 
college or university. We went there 
to learn and we learned from some 
of our teachers. With others the time 
was wasted. We seem to remember 
best those who taught us the most, 
who gave us something that made our 
lives forever afterwards different from 
what they had previously been. 

But the incompetent ones are just 
as well forgotten. It is true: Our par- 
ents paid taxes and sometimes fees in 
order that we should be taught and 
the money was largely wasted. But a 
lot of water has flowed down the 
Cumberland since then and instead 
of wasting time in vain regrets it is 
far better to read a good book and 
perhaps learn some of the things we 
should have got in school. Time and 
energy will be more profitably ex- 
pended in this way than in lamenting 
or railing about the shortcomings of 
ignorant, incompetent, and probably 
underpaid teachers of long ago. 

It is pleasanter to think about the 
good teachers we had in school or 
college. What qualities did they have 
that made their work beneficial and 
lasting and placed their students 
eternally in their debt?. As I look 

back over more than fifty years, cer- 
tain teachers stand out and I think 
how fortunate I am to have been 
enrolled in their classes. Every one 
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of them is a vivid memory; his voice, 
manners, gestures, his dress even, 
come back to me clearly across the 
years. 

The first truly distinguished teacher 
in my experience was Captain René 
Du Roure, Professor of French at 
McGill University. I could. have 
called him Professor Du Roure, but 
he preferred his military title above 
all others. He had fought for his 
native France in World War I and 
had been badly wounded and taken 
prisoner. Though he never fully re- 
covered from his wounds, he taught 
almost until the day of his death in 
October 1940. 

He was essentially a Parisian 
gentleman, his manners perfect, and 
always dressed with the greatest care. 
It was a standing joke at McGill that 
he never taught a class before ten in 
the morning and preferably at eleven. 
A few minutes before his class was 
to begin, he would arrive, usually in 
a taxi, and would hurry into the Arts 
Building and to his classroom. A ray 
of sunshine from the Paris boulevards 
brightened the room as René came in 
bowing to his students, “Bonjour, 
mesdemoiselles, messieurs.” Then to 
the French author under considera- 
tion sans délai. He preferred French 
writers of the sixteenth and. seven- 
teenth centuries to all others. To hear 
him read a passage from his favorite 
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La Bruyére in his perfectly modu- 
lated voice was educational in the 
highest degree. One caught shades of 
meaning and beauties of language 
that one had never suspected were 
there. Then René’s comments on the 
author held his class entranced until 
he decided that a few questions 
would be in order. Every student 
now felt it a point of honor to answer 
as well as possible. I have never 
known another teacher who was so 
completely happy when he found 
something he could praise. Conse- 
quently we felt we must try to give 
him as many chances to be happy as 
we possibly could. 

He brought not only the French 
language into his classes, but also a 
French atmosphere, and for a too 
short fifty minutes every student was 
carried in imagination to René’s be- 
loved Paris and had contact with the 
French mind and spirit. 

It is the most natural thing in the 
world to refer to him as René—that 
is how we spoke of him among our- 
selves, though we would never have 
thought of addressing him by any 
other title than monsieur Du Roure. 
Yet no rudeness or excessive familiari- 
ty was implied when we referred to 
him as René. There is a French 
proverb, “On se moque de ce qu’on 
aime” (We can jest mildly about that 
which we love) and this is the best 
explanation I can think of as to why 
we spoke of him among ourselves as 
René. 

My next experience with a truly 
great teacher was at Columbia Uni- 
versity where I was enrolled in a class 
in Comparative Education taught by 
Izak Leon Kandel. Though the phrase 
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is trite from over-use, the title “a 
scholar and a gentleman” fits nobody 
in my esteem better than it fits him. 
His manner was easy and dignified. 
He lectured walking back and forth 
in front of the class and all the time 
we gave the most careful attention; 
we never knew at what instant some 
gem of wit or wisdom would delight 
us. His words were well chosen and 
his sentences were models of clarity 
and conciseness. He never wasted 
words. When he received a letter in- 
forming him that he had been unani- 
mously elected to the National 
Academy of Education, he cabled his 
reply, “Honored, accept, Kandel.” 

His fund of accurate information on 
every aspect of education was amaz- 
ingly broad and complete. He had 
mastered several languages and could 
extemporize a short, witty address in 
any one of them on the spur of the 
moment. Kandelian scholarship em- 
braced the best of both the Old 
World and the New, since he received 
his secondary education at the famous 
Manchester (England) Grammar 
School and his undergraduate train- 
ing at the University of Manchester 
where he was a first class honor 
graduate in classics. He came to 
America for doctoral study at Colum- 
bia where his major professor was 
Paul Monroe. 

He had extensive first-hand knowl- 
edge of the educational systems of 
more than twelve countries and knew 
most of the prominent educators in 
all of them. A course with Kandel was 
apt to leave a student with a startling 
realization of what a lot of things he 
did not know, but it was never a 
discouraging experience. Many stu- 


dents had their enthusiasm kindled in 
this way and they went to the library 
and got busy following the leads they 
had picked up in class. They had 
gained additional respect for intel- 
lectual attainments. This was the 
heart of Kandel’s educational theory 
and he preached it whenever he had 
listeners, which was often. One of 
the last letters I had from him ended 
with this characteristic sentence, “Our 
difficulty in the United States arises 
from a confusion of the intellectual 
with the mechanical and a constant 
search for the adjustment of the two, 
which can’t be done. Sat est scrib- 
endi.” This was my revered teacher 
himself, right down to the finality of 
the concluding Latin tag. He had 
dignity, poise, scholarship, firm con- 
victions, and withal deep human 
sympathies and unfailing readiness to 
place all his vast resources of learn- 
ing at the disposal of his students. 


Another giant at Columbia Univer- 
sity in my time was William Chandler 
Bagley. The student who had heard 
of him as the devastating and savage 
critic of Progressive educational 
theory and who had enrolled in his 
class desirous of seeing the villian 
himself was invariably astounded 
when a smiling gentleman with silver 
hair came in at the sound of the bell, 
took up an easy stance in the midst 
of his students, and began to talk in 
a mild, well modulated voice. Could 
this be the dangerous educational 
subversive against whom he had been 
warned back at the state teachers col- 
lege where he had received his B.S.? 
This mild, friendly, gracious gentle- 
man, so easy to talk to, even to argue 


with, and who actually applauded 
when you scored a point against him? 

Yet Bagley was the apostle of con- 
scious effort in education, of accurate 
knowledge rather than shallow opin- 
ion. And there was plenty of finely 
tempered steel in his make-up. One 
had only to read one of his books to 
learn what a powerful fighter he was 
for things he believed in. For this 
reason he was treated with a healthy 
respect by all his colleagues at Teach 
ers College. 

He believed in content and he also 
believed in discipline. I. L. Kandel 
in his book on Bagley calls him “the 
stalwart educator” and the phrase 
suits him perfectly. Yet a class con- 
ducted by him was essentially easy, 
relaxed, and pleasant in every way. 
He liked to have around twenty-five 
students scattered about the room 
with their notebooks while he stood 
in the middle of the group and talked 
as though he were extemporizing. 
Everybody, from the first day on, felt 
entirely free to put in his few words 
and no one listened more carefully 
and courteously than Dr. Bagley. He 
could seize upon a student’s stammer- 
ing contribution to the discussion, 
comment favorably on it, and enrich 
it with such a wealth of meaning that 
the student felt he had said something 
really profound and memorable. And 
I believe Dr. Bagley thought. the 
same. He was more than willing to 
give his student the full credit for 
what had been brought out. 

He got to know his students in class 
and remembered them afterwards. 
The first-time I talked with him in 
his office, he asked me about a student 
from my part of the country who had 
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been enrolled in his class about 
twenty years before. He knew and 
remembered his students and rejoiced 
in their successes and was always 
ready to do anything in his power to 
advance their interests. 

That office was a place one did not 
soon forget. At a long table piled 
high with books and amid the din of 
three typewriters Dr. Bagley sat and 
wrote and worked tirelessly at “stud- 
ies inherently exact and exacting” giv- 
ing “concentrated and sustained ef- 
fort” to essentials. For he was one of 
the principal members of the famous 
Essentialist committee of 1938. Such 
a position at that time was not cal- 
culated to make him popular or even 
respectable with the prevailing edu- 
cational “power structure.” But Bag- 
ley loved every moment of the fight. 
As he liked to say, “It is better to be 
right than respectable.” 

The last great teacher in my ex- 
perience was that superb historian 
and gracious Southern Gentleman, 
Edgar W. Knight of the University of 
NorthCarolina. Hiscareer gives thelie 
once and for all to the statement that 
a great researcher can not at the same 
time be a great teacher. Research was 
the life of his teaching. Interested 
students were introduced to his work- 
shop and many of their names can be 
found in the introductions to his 
books, for anyone who helped with 
whatever topic he was exploring re- 
ceived proper acknowledgement for 
his assistance. Many of them have 
gone on and in time produced their 
own books. After a few weeks in one 
of his classes we felt more like col- 
leagues of Edgar Knight than like 

‘students. We learned our way around 
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in the twelve filing cabinets of docu- 
ments on the educational history of 
the Old South that stood in the small 
room adjoining his office, and even 
the dullest caught something of his 
enthusiasm. 

A “term paper” written for him had 


‘to be accurate. He refused to read 


beyond the second or third error; at 


that point the paper was handed back 


to the student with the kindest ex- 
planation possible. For all his gentle 
manner, he maintained standards. He 
had no use for shoddy work. An in- 
correct reference or a mis-spelled 
name irritated him. He liked to quote 
the learned Oxford scholar, Martin 
Joseph Routh (1755-1854), who is 
principally known today for just one 
remark, “I think, sir, you will find it 
a very good practice always to verify 
your references.” Edgar Knight’s 
references were always verified and 
he expected the same of his students. 

Though he was invariably cour- 
teous, he could use his keen wit to 
drive a point home or to make a stu- 
dent realize that pointless protesta- 
tions were silly. To one lady who had 
received a low grade on a test and 
who expostulated, “Well, Dr. Knight, 
do you not grade on a curve?” he re- 
plied, “How does one curve a vacu- 
um?” Whenever a number of his 
former students are together, inci- 
dents like this one are recalled and 
his humor is enjoyed again in retro- 
spect. 

Edgar Knight was punctual, some- 
what formal, and invariably consider- 
ate. He entered his classroom on the 
stroke of the bell, carrying an armload 
of books and papers all arranged in 
order. Everything was in its place 


and he never had to hunt for a refer- 
ence. He presided over his classroom 
in the manner of an easy and gracious 
host. Students were often entertained 
in his pleasant and cheerful home 
where Mrs. Knight, a charming hos- 
tess, made them welcome and they 
were allowed to examine the collec- 
tion of rare books too valuable to be 
shelved in the office. 


The educational history of the Old 
South was Edgar Knight’s intellectual 
domain and he probably knew more 
about it than any of his contempo- 
raries. Because of his unflagging 
energy, complete devotion to his sub- 
ject, and teaching skill, the topic is 
far better understood among educa- 
tors of today than it would be had he 
not given his life to it. 


These four men were all great 
teachers and one might, at first 
thought, expect to learn much about 
college teaching by studying their 
methods. But the first attempt gives 
us pause. Their methods varied 
widely. We may well ask ourselves 
the question: Is it possible to draw 
up a list of methods or even of per- 
sonal qualities essential for a success- 
ful college teacher? These men had 
a few qualities in common, but other- 
wise they were very different. Their 
differences, as I look back at them 
across the years, are more striking— 


more important even—than their few 
similarities. . 

Of all of them I will say that they 
were masters of their subjects. In 
addition, they were students; they 
kept on learning. Furthermore, each 
one believed that his particular sub- 
ject was enormously important. He 
was enthusiastic about it; consequent- 
ly he brought energy and enthusiasm 
to his classes. He was interested; 
therefore he was interesting. His in- 
terest was contagious. From here on, 
each went his own way. 

None of them appeared to be great- 
ly concerned with teaching method. 
They may have studied classroom 
methods, but whatever they had 
learned had become second nature 
and had been pretty well forgotten; if 
they practiced it, they did so un- 
consciously. Their ways of carrying 
on work in the classroom were as 
various as the men themselves, yet all 
were highly effective. The Finnish 
educator, Laurin Zilliacus, is right: 
“Education is an art. The artist may 
study theories and learn technique, 
but his art is not created by these; he 
has to rise above them.” Each of my 
four teachers was an artist; his teach- 
ing had become an art and a very 
personal one at that. His character 
and personality were evident in 
everything he did. In sum, he was 
not afraid to be himself. 
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Learning Deep 
Searched 
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Study is like the heaven's glorious sun 
That will not be deep searched with saucy looks. 
—Shakespeare, Love’s Labour's Lost 


In the actual world of higher learn- 
ing, as in the “little academe” of 
Shakespeare’s wit comedy, there is 
study that “will not be deep searched 
with saucy looks”—or saucy experi- 
ment, research craft or sheer industry 
in the pursuit of scholastic tasks. It 
will not yield to counting or measur- 
ing, however scientifically refined, 
and it-is secure from discovery in 
any study that is merely obeisance to 
the household gods of scholarism. 
Plato noted the elusiveness of this 
learning and the long ardour involved 
in its attainment. He called it knowl- 
edge of the good. 

The - increasing preoccupation of 
students with the problem of. this 
knowledge is today one of the most 
significant facts about higher edu- 
cation. It is a fact but meagerly ap- 
preciated ‘by most persons, who 
would suppose that such knowledge 
was long ago found, domesticated and 
adapted to the routines of society 
and business. The deepened concern 
of contemporary students to know 
the ultimately real and the ultimately 
good is not always understood even 
by those who teach them. Neverthe- 
less it is a dramatic interior reality of 
the college and the university today. 
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Today students want, as they have 
always wanted, the knowledge that 
fills the mind. Most of them are 
probably unaware that they want 
anything else. But they want also, 
more than students of a generation 
ago, the knowledge that satisfies it. 
They know that full citizenship in the 
commonwealth of learning requires 
fealty to the ideal of ever expanding 
knowledge, yet they will not have 
peace of knowledge as quantity. 
What is its quality? Is it knowledge 
to inspire fear or hope? It is trans- 
latable into physical power. Is it also 
translatable into virtue? 

The word sounds faintly archaic 
and is not noticeably in the vocabu- 
lary of the undergraduate intellectual. 
If he would not much use the word 
or like it, it is probably because the 
word may have a slightly repellent 
odor of absolutes and codes. Though 
not without the inclination to be very 
absolute himself, he is likely to be 
extremely skeptical about the abso- 
lutes of other men and other times. 
This is particularly true with respect 
to the question of moral good and 
evil. Touched with the relativist 
humor of his age, he suspects that 
values come often not in clear choices 


but in confusing blends, and they may 
appear different in the differing light 
of situations. He has more faith in 
life than in law and thought systems 
to reveal the Platonic high knowledge 
of the good, and least of all does he 
trust custom and popular sanction to 
have caught and transfixed truth. 
Characteristically he would withhold 
assent to classical statements about 
the ends of human life, their con- 
clusions being, as Thoreau once said, 
possibly premature. 

Discontent with many of the values 
and moral biddings of orthodoxy is 
in the contemporary generation of 
thinking collegians, one may suppose, 
part of a pattern of doubt of authority 
generally. Even the authority of the 
scientific method and scholarly re- 
search is not unlimited. Imagination 
has its own authority and creativity 
will not be subdued by a law for 
lesser things. A sort of academic 
romanticism thus develops in which 
there is a strong predilection towards 
an experiential approach to knowl- 
edge and in which a new importance 
and validity are given to personal 
feeling and private experience. The 
mood is not so much anti-intellectual 
as supraintellectual, a notion that 
somehow personal experience is self- 
validating, that ends and means must 
finally be assayed in the feelings and 
that the deeper mysteries of identity 
and individual destiny will elude the 
disciplines of learning. 

There is intensity and a great hon- 
esty in much of the concern of today’s 
college students for the truth of 
things. They are not Emerson’s “meek 
young men in libraries.” With moral 
imagination surpassing that of pre- 


vious generations of students, they 
have influenced the general culture 
and public affairs far beyond the ever 
widening limits of the campuses. In 
the universities the curricula and in- 
struction increasingly feel the pres- 
sure of their thought and idealism. If 
there is a vast romantic impracticality 
in a good deal of student thinking 
and sometimes a preposterous over 
self-confidence and temerity, these at- 
test to imagination and vitality, far 
better characteristics than docility 
and superstitious reverence for books 
and the dicta of masters. 

Idealism has its aberations but it 
must not be judged by these. When 
a comparatively miniscule fraction of 
the undergraduate millions is caught 
up in some sensational adventure in 
the realm of academic or public 
policy, the new student sense of per- 
sonal involvement with current his- 
tory is not discredited. Ideological 
dramatics, whether impeccably civil 
or turbulent, can in any case show no 
more than the leading edge of a broad 
and deep movement in the direction 
of personal engagement with the 
human issues of our time. Such 
dramatics at once say too much and 
too little about the student mind and 
heart. They say that moral aspiration 
has now come to fulfillment, that the 
saving principle has been found and 
that forthwith, with resolution and 
courage, the crooked will be made 
straight. This is saying too much. 
What they say too little is that the 
academic pilgrims’ progress con- 
tinues, always unevenly but always 
tirelessly, confidently. It is an un- 
spectacular search for a better philo- 
sophic light in literature, for the 
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teleological intimations of science, 
for the ethical certainties seeming to 
reward humanitarian commitment 
and service. 

It is an enterprise of faith. How- 
ever novel and esthetically interesting 
students may find that art which 
projects a vision of an absurd world, 
a meaningless world, students do not 
treat life as an absurdity. They take 
it very seriously. Their seriousness is 
non-existential. Their occasional out- 
rage is non-absurdist. In important 
respects they are far more funda- 
mentalist than were collegians of 
prior generations. The lighter, more 
materialistic purposes of yesterday’s 
students will not content them. They 
tend to see the whole business of 
higher education more austerely as in 
part moral discovery, a discovery of 
what it is that a man should do all 
his days under the sun, what it is that 
besides making a life secure makes 
it also of worth. If they have not at- 
tained to the Everlasting Yea, they 
have not abandoned the adventure at 
the Everlasting No. 

All of this has enormous implica- 
tions for teaching. College and uni- 
versity faculties are more precocious 
and less mature than they used to be. 
In precocity there is an undeniable 
charm and a challenge to student 
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emulation. There is also the hazard 
of callowness. A tragic contretemps 
could be reached at the point where 
there is more wisdom in the questions 
of learners than in the answers of 
their masters, more depth in the need 
for knowledge than in the knowledge 
offered. Students today have some 
stirring intimations of the knowledge 
ultimately of most worth, and they 
assume, unless disillusioned by in- 
struction, that teachers have too. 
There is the old yearning for substan- 
tive knowledge. This teachers un- 
derstand. But there is now also a 
rather wistful aspiration toward a sort 
of transacademic excellence, a com- 
pulsion to speak a word or live an 
action with authority. Not the 
authority of commission or office—this 
is held in declining esteem—but the 
authority of the right moral stance, 
the authority of the good man. 

In this student concern with the 
Platonic last best knowledge teaching 
today finds its most austere impera- 
tive. This is to find a way, the best 
way, the most imaginative and im- 
pressive way to suggest in mood and 
method that the student’s intimations 
are sound, that a qualitatively high 
human knowledge does exist and that 
in study deep searched it may be 
found. 


A Most 
Remarkable 


Woman 





JULIA SEARS 


In the hall of the first floor of the 
West Dormitory at Peabody hangs 
the portrait of a lady, obviously of 
distinction. Take a good look at it. 
Then bow low before it. You are 
looking at a woman who has an in- 
teresting connection with Peabody 
history, also elsewhere. The portrait 
is of Miss Julia Sears of Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts, of Mankato, Minne- 
-sota, and of Nashville, Tennessee. 
She was a graduate of the famed state 
normal at Bridgewater. The first act 
of our drama was played mainly in 
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the new state normal school at Man- 
kato, Minnesota. The year, 1874. The 
town was proud of the school but 
disturbed by the resignation of Presi- 
dent George Gage to accept the 
superintendency of the schools at St. 
Paul. He had given the school at 
Mankato a good start. Where would 
the trustees find one to guide it from 
there on? President Gage, being from 
Massachusetts, told the board that 
the best supply of teachers, specially 
college presidents, current or poten- 
tial, was Massachusetts. So letters 
went to Massachusetts asking for 
nominations. Only one was received 
in reply, that of Miss Julia Sears, then 
teaching mathematics in the state 
normal at Farmington, Maine. “Good 
heavens, a woman!” exclaimed the 
trustees in one voice. “Let us look 
farther.” They went to see President 
Gage, perhaps hoping that he might 
stay on. “We want a good one. Can 
you name one?” asked the chairman 
of the board. President Gage gave 
the matter thought. “It’s odd, gentle- 
men, but the only one whom I would 
be willing to name is a woman. Her 
name is Julia Sears. She used to teach 
mathematics in the same school with 
me. She would be my choice.” The 
trustees gasped in unison. After a 
period of silence the chairman of the 
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trustees said, “All right, men; let’s 
have a meeting tomorrow and talk 
about it.” Well, the trustees had their 
meeting and talked about it. Then 
they stepped out far into new terri- 
tory and elected Miss Julia Sears. She 
came, she saw, and she was inaugu- 
rated. 


The students liked her from the be- 
ginning. They liked new things, and 
Miss Sears was new enough to satisfy 
the most demanding. But she went 
too far in her newness. She allied 
herself extracurricularly with a few 
daring ladies and fewer super-daring 
gentlemen, then engaged in rendering 
democracy safe for itself through 
Woman’s Suffrage, at the time in its 
nebulous beginning under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Susan B. Anthony. That 
carried newness too far. Miss Sears 
was doing well with the school. She 
was holding it in a state of unity. She 
was adding some creative touches in 
the performance of the school. But a 
considerable part of the town couldn’t 
forget that she was a woman, and 
then, this Votes for Women thing! 


Came the end of the year and she 
was not reelected, but there was so 
much in her favor that she was 
chosen to serve as vice president. She 
promptly, properly, and indignantly 
refused the offer and returned to her 
home in Massachusetts. 


She found life boring there. Gone 
was the excitement which is a part 
of any well-ordered presidency. If 
there were supporters of the doctrine 
of Mrs. Susan B. Anthony, they were 
as such neither audible nor visible. 
Miss Sears was in need of such fellow- 
ship. She thought the matter through 
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and resolved to swallow her pride and 
return to Mankato as vice president. 

She returned to Mankato, but there 
a startling situation had developed. 
The administration had already ap- 
pointed a successor to Miss Sears and 
he at that moment was sitting at the 
vice president’s desk. Miss Sears said 
that the desk was hers and for them 
to kindly unseat him. “T shall return 
in the morning. Please have my place 
ready for me,” said Miss Sears and 
departed. But the next morning the 
new vice president, a Mr. Hyde, sat 
firmly and legally in his chair. Ac- 
cording to all available reports, it was 
not a restful day on that campus. 
The students found out the state of 
affairs and announced themselves as 
firmly pro Sears. Sixty prominent 
citizens signed a petition to the board 
asking that Miss Sears be inducted to 
the office. Eighty-five sent in a 
petition asking that Hyde be retained 
as a matter of common decency, his 
ideas on public affairs being much 
sounder. Miss Sears did not appear at 
chapel on the second morning, so 
forty students walked out in what 
was probably the first student strike 
in history. It was another unhappy 
day and the board of trustees stayed 
in session most of it. The legalities 
won and Mr. Hyde stayed on. But 
when Miss Sears boarded the east 
bound stagecoach, she was not with- 
out a sense of victory. She had with 
her the cost of a round trip from 
Massachusetts and her salary for six 
months. 

Back home Miss Sears settled down 
into a period of rest. She felt she 
could afford it. But she didn’t get it. 
Peabody Normal School had just been 


organized in Nashville, somewhere in 
the South. A president of appropriate 
nature and training was needed. 
Naturally he was found in Massachu- 
setts. Some members of the staff, one 
a teacher of mathematics, had not 
been secured. President Eben Stearns 
was asked to secure one. He found 
her, of course, in Massachusetts. She 
was Miss Julia Sears. She came to 
Nashville, was properly installed and 
remained for thirty-two years, all 
pleasing to the school, to the town, 
and to her. She retired in 1907 and 
returned to Massachusetts. During 
most of her residence in Nashville she 
was regarded as the local representa- 
tive of Mrs. Susan B. Anthony. The 
Nineteenth Amendment matured 
slowly in Nashville but in that growth 
Miss Julia Sears was a major factor. 
She lived long enough to see it en- 
acted, and she knew that her in- 
fluence had helped. 

But there is another item which is 
a little curious, a little humorous, 
and very rare. Although she was on 
the Peabody staff for thirty-two years, 
no one here knew until considerably 
after her death that Miss Sears had 
ever been president of a school at 
Mankato, Minnesota, or for that mat- 
ter anywhere. Dr. Charles Little, very 
likely the best friend of Miss Sears 
during her entire period on the Pea- 
body staff, never dreamed that such 
a situation had ever existed. The 
Peabody Reflector, which makes a 
valiant effort to carry all worthwhile 
news, devoted an entire page to Miss 
Sears at the time of her death. It 
never even hinted that she had been 
a college president in Minnesota, or 
had even ever been there. It was only 


found out accidentally. A Peabody 
teacher visited the Mankato college in 
1939. This connection of Peabody 
with Mankato was mentioned. “There 
was a Miss Sears who taught mathe- 
matics at Peabody, but not the one 
you mention. She was from Massa- 
chusetts,” the visitor said in sincere 
rebuttal. 


The Mankato president smiled, 
then excused himself. In a minute or 
two he was back with a file of papers, 
yellow with age. They carried the 
story of Miss Sears, complete and un- 
deniable. They told of a year in her 
life not pleasing enough for her to 
keep in memory. So she forgot it. She 
is, as far as is known, the first woman 
to be president of a public college. It 
is the earliest instance of a consider- 
able group of students revolting in 
favor of the president. It is the only 
instance of anybody ever forgetting 
that she (or he) had been a college 
president. As for Peabody, her foot- 
prints are still on the campus, and her 
mind prints are still a part of the col- 
lege’s inheritance. In fact, the cata- 
logue carries in its course section 
listed as a part of introduction of the 
head of the department— 


THE JULIA SEARS 
PROFESSORSHIP OF 
MATHEMATICS. 


One other thing, in her will Miss Sears 
affirmed her devotion to Peabody 
with a gift of $16,000 to be used as 
stated above. 

So, stop for a moment in the first 
floor of the West Dormitory and take 
a close look at a most remarkable 
woman. 
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Collective 
Bargaining 
And 


Administrative 
Prerogatives 


School calendar, teaching assign- 
ments, teacher promotions, curricu- 
lum, textbook selection, class size, and 
allocation of district funds; whose 
responsibility? Do they constitute 
conditions of employment, adminis- 
trative prerogatives, or school policy? 
All have appeared in recent teacher- 
school board employment agree- 
ments. As both the number and scope 
of negotiated agreements between 
teacher organizations and boards of 
education increase, concern over the 
ultimate effects of negotiations on 
educational policy making, adminis- 
trative prerogatives, and the public 
interest also increases. 

Although the full impact of pro- 
fessional negotiations is yet to be 
felt, strong indications of changing 
employer-employee relationship are 
evident. Uncertainty has developed 
among administrators concerning the 
nature of their role in the negotiating 
process and they are expressing in- 
creasing concern over the effects of 
negotiations on what has traditionally 
been regarded as the administrator’s 
prerogatives. 
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Recent agreements between 
teacher groups and boards of educa- 
tion indicate inroads in the areas 
traditionally considered to be the 
prerogatives of school administrators. 
Typical of the increasing voice of 
teachers is in textbook selection. One 
teacher-board agreement states that 
no new textbook will be adopted if it 
is opposed by a majority of the com- 
mittee of teachers involved in the 
potential use of the book.* 

The Detroit agreement deals with 
the use of school funds, specifying 
that federal funds from the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act 
must be used to reduce class size in 
inner city schools. Also in the Detroit 
contract is the provision that a 
teacher may exclude from his class a 
child who, in the teacher’s opinion, is 
causing serious disruption.’ 

A provision in the 1966 contract be- 
tween the East St. Louis teachers and 
the board of education could be ex- 
pected to make it virtually impossible 
for the building principal to make 
any changes whatsoever without first 
obtaining permission from a majority 


of the feachers. The provision states, 
“No change in teaching conditions 
shall occur within a building unless 
the majority of teachers desire the 
change.” 


Involvement in administrative de- 
cisions is not limited to large school 
districts. A recent New York State 
agreement in a system employing just 
over 100 teachers includes provisions 
for teacher participation in determin- 
ing the length of the school day, in 
planning the school calendar, and in 
the appointment of curriculum com- 
mittees. In addition, the agreement 
sets guidelines for elementary class 
size, pupil load for secondary teach- 
ers, and number of teaching prepara- 
tions per week. The agreement also 
contains provisions for regularly 
scheduled meetings of department 
coordinators with high school admin- 
istrative and guidance personnel.’ 


The Role of the Building Principal 


It is obvious from the above pro- 
visions that the building principal's 
role particularly is being affected by 
negotiations. Writing for the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Benjamin Epstein states, 
“The members of N.A.S.S.P. feel 
strongly that principals and other ad- 
ministrators must be included in 
every phase of collective decision- 
making where their own fate and that 
of the schools for which they are 
responsible are to be determined.” 


More often than not building prin- 
cipals have been left out of the 
negotiating process. This is causing 
resentment among principals who feel 
they are not being consulted in the 


negotiation of matters which directly 
effect the operation of their schools. 


In a later statement, showing in- 
creasing concern, Epstein said, “... . 
principals and other administrators 
have begun to feel themselves in the 
middle of a squeeze play in which the 
social needs and educational pressures 
of our time cause their responsibilities 
and duties to be constantly increased 
while their power and authority to 
bring their responsibilities to success- 
ful fruition are either slowly or rapid- 
ly chopped away by the agreements 
and policies that result from board- 
teacher negotiations.” 


Because of their deep concern over 
what is happening in negotiations 
from which they have been excluded, 
principals in larger school systems 
have begun to ask for negotiating 
privileges for themselves. It seems 
imperative that principals and other 
administrators be consulted during 
the negotiating process. This is not 
only advisable from a standpoint of 
providing the negotiating team with 
needed information, but it will also 
improve the morale of the middle 
level administrators who now feel 
they are being ignored. 


Even prior to negotiations, concern 
had developed over the role of the 
building principal. Joseph Cronin 
summarizes the duties of the principal 
in one city school district as that of 
“building supervisor, rule enforcer, 
chief disciplinarian, head keeper of 
attendance registers, czar Over cus- 
todians, inspector of door locks, and 
tabulator of books.”’ What was more 
alarming to Cronin than the low level 
of leadership expected was the dis- 
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covery that this so accurately de- 
scribed what a principal actually did. 


Upon completing a study of the 
elementary principal’s perception of 
his authority in which fifty-six princi- 
pals were interviewed, Joan Egner 
suggested the need for reorganization 
of the principal’s role. She quoted 
one interviewed principal as saying:* 

I have no say in books used in this 

school or what is taught or even the 

teachers who are assigned to this build- 
ing. I do not even have a petty cash 
fund. I have no control over a budget 


for this building or what supplies will 
be ordered. 


Other comments cited were, “I 
have no authority. Everything is all 
laid out. I can only handle things 
like the lunchroom,” and, “When you 
go, I will have to type the milk list.” 


It’s difficult to see where these 
principals have any authority left to 
lose through negotiations. Cronin 
summarized the present situation 
thus: 


In short, principals have lost ground 
as experts on the total curriculum and 
no longer can expect deference as the 
best educated man in the building. He 
signs more forms but makes fewer de- 
cisions about allocating resources or 
acquiring staff than ever before. He 
still organizes the program to some ex- 
tent, but others write the curriculum, 
while specialists whisk in and out to 
render the more technical services and 
solve the more serious problems. 


With a trend toward standardiza- 
tion and centralization of authority, 
an increasing proportion of decisions 
are being made at the central office 
level and by staff personnel. Resulting 
is a feeling among many principals 
that they are losing their authority to 
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central staff personnel, and there is 
little reason to wonder about their 
concern over having still more 
authority eroded away through 
teacher-board negotiations. 


Egners study revealed high de- 
pendence upon position and legal 
designation of authority among ele- 
mentary school administrators. More 
than one-half of the principals inter- 
viewed perceived the basis of their 
authority as formal, resulting from 
position or legitimacy. Only twenty- 
eight per cent perceived a functional 
basis for their authority resulting from 
competence, personal qualities, or a 
combination of the two. The rest of 
the principals believed their authority 
was both formal and functional. 


The determination of teachers to 
exert professional influence in the 
operation of their schools through 
negotiations is challenging the tradi- 
tional authority of school administra- 
tors. This new form of teacher power 
is having considerable impact in 
further reducing the administrator’s 
prerogatives. The principal who be- 
lieves authority is absolute, residing in 
the office is being most threatened by 
negotiations. 


On the other hand, the principal 
whose authority is based upon pro- 
fessional competence and the ability 
to provide leadership should find his 
services to be of even greater im- 
portance as a result of teacher negoti- 
ations. Leiberman and Moskow write, 
“If the relevant experience to date is 
any guide, collective negotiations will 
be one of the most important forces 
for improved school administration in 
modern times.” 


- Needed, A New Approach 


“Behind professionalization is a 
‘drive for status, or the efforts of 
members of a vocation to gain more 
control over their work, not only more 
responsibility, but more authority.”” 
Armed with the recently won right 
to negotiate with school boards, there 
is little reason to doubt that teachers 
will continue to insist on greater con- 
trol over conditions of employment 
and policies that effect the educa- 
tional programs in their schools. To a 
large extent the effect of negotiations 
on the educational program will de- 
pend on the skill of school administra- 
tors in adapting to this change in their 
environment. First, administrators 
must accept the fact that the era of 
unilateral decision making is over. 
Second, they must realize that the 
future role of the administrator will 
require a higher level of competence 
than in the past. Third, there must be 
a complete reassessment of the roles 
of board of education, administrator, 
and teacher. 

Acknowledging the need for a new 
approach does not mean that the 
school board and school administra- 
tors must abdicate their authority and 
responsibilities to the teaching staff. 
Nor is there reason to believe that 
teachers expect or even want respon- 
sibilities that rightly must remain 
with “management.” Therefore, an 
important consideration is the de- 
velopment of an effective approach to 
the negotiating process. 

At a conference of state and 
regional leaders conducted by the 
Michigan Education Association, con- 
cern was expressed that teachers 
might inadvertently negotiate them- 


selves and their schools into “educa- 
tional strait jackets.” Dan C. Lortie, 
educator-sociologist from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago stated, “In the course 
of developing and signing contracts, 
in the course of working out griev- 
ance procedures, it is possible that 
we will so build into schools a set 
of sacred rules that it will become 
progressively more difficult to adapt 
to the needs of the future.” 

Moskow states, “A study is needed 
to develop guidelines to determine 
what topics should be negotiated with 
a teacher organization and what sub- 
jects should be decided by some other 
mechanism.” 

The board of education should 
make it clear that it cannot delegate 
its legal responsibilities. In the pri- 
vate sector many managers feel that 
management rights clauses have an 
educational effect on employees and 
the union and also help support man- 
agement’s position during grievance 
hearings. The Hartford, Connecticut 
teacher employment agreement in- 
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cludes such a clause, which states: 


It is recognized that the board has and 
will continue to retain, whether exer- 
cised or not, the sole and unquestioned 
right, responsibility and prerogative to 
direct the operation of the public 
schools in the City of Hartford in all 

WES) BISONS 6 co cc 

In addition to protecting their own 
rights, boards of education must avoid 
negotiating provisions into teacher 
agreements that will unduly restrict 
the innovative authority of their ad- 
ministrators. 

The approach to negotiations that 
may offer the best prospects for the 
future is to limit discussions at the 
negotiating table as much as possible 
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to such items as salaries and basic 
conditions of employment and to pro- 
vide for year round study committees 
of teachers and administrators to con- 
sider such professional problems as 
curriculum, textbooks, and teaching 
techniques. 

This type of approach is recom- 
mended by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals:” 

N.A.S.S.P. emphasizes that discussions 
and decisions on purely professional 
problems cannot be considered in the 
atmosphere characteristic of the bar- 
gaining table. It proposes instead that 
such considerations take place in an 
atmosphere of colleagues working to- 
gether as a professional team. It wel- 
comes the establishment of formal 
councils made up of representatives 
chosen by teachers, principals, and 
supervisors. In many school systems, 
these councils met on a building level 
under the chairmanship of the princi- 
pal and on a system level under the 
chairmanship of the superintendent. A 
council will seek consensus prior to 
addressing itself to the board; failing to 
reach consensus, minority and majority 
views can be sent to the board. Such 
councils can evoke a partnership rather 
than an adversary relationship. They 
can encourage the search for solutions 
rather than victories. 

A similar alternative for teacher 
participation in decision making is 
suggested by Cronin in the form of 
faculty study committees.” To allow 
for teacher participation in decision 
making that is more than an advisory 
role to school boards and which per- 
mits administrative latitude where 
desirable and needed; Lortie suggests 
a faculty senate or curriculum council 
which would function strictly apart 
from negotiations.” 

By establishing faculty councils, 
school districts can provide the op- 
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decisions of a professional nature in 
an environment which should result 
in more knowledgeable decisions than 
those made unilaterally by an ad- 
ministrator. An advantage to the 
administrator in this type of faculty 
participation is the inclination of 
those involved in council decisions to 
promote efficient faculty action in 
carrying out the decisions. In addi- 
tion to participating in decision mak- 
ing, faculty councils could be given 
the responsibility of studying prob- 
lems of basic school policy and mak- 
ing recommendations to the board of 
education. 

A California school superintendent 
suggests, “Administrators do not ob- 
ject to strengthening the teacher’s 
voice, but they do object to giving 
authority without responsibility.” 
Through faculty study councils, a 
sense of responsibility is more likely 
to be developed among participating 
teachers as a result of research and 
study of the various professional 
problems. With this alternative avail- 
able, there is little reason to debate 
professional problems and make ad- 
ministrative decisions at the negoti- 
ating table. 

However, it seems unlikely that 
teachers will accept the faculty coun- 
cil approach to participation in de- 
cision making if they perceive it as 
another administrator dominated 
committee that will provide them 
with no real opportunity to make 
professional decisions. It is probable 
that the teachers’ organization would 
expect a voice in establishing the 
duties. and_ responsibilities of the 
council and in determining who is to 
serve as its members. 


Eventually this approach might 
lead to a balanced organizational 
authority structure with administra- 
tors recommending legislation to the 
faculty council and carrying out the 
provisions of the council’s decisions. 
The public, through their elected 
representatives, the board of educa- 
tion, would establish the general 
policies or “constitution” under which 
the faculty council and administration 
could operate. 


The Administrator as a Leader of 
Professionals 


Relations between teachers and ad- 
ministrators in the public schools are 
changing rapidly. The ultimate re- 
sult of the occurring changes may de- 
pend largely on the response of ad- 
ministrators to the efforts of teachers 
in gaining a more prominent role in 
determining school policies. 


Corwin sees the providing of lead- 
ership to be an essential function of 
the administrator in an organization 
of professionals:” 

Increasingly, his function will involve 

mediation between groups; his job will 

be less that of ‘disecting’ the organiza- 
tion, as legal theory stipulates, and 
more one of just holding it together 
sufficiently to enable the professionals 
to improve their own effectiveness. His 
influence will be felt, but less directly 
than formerly, by the support that he 
gives to, or withholds from, the inno- 
vations that his subordinates suggest. 


If the school administrator is to 
function effectively as an educational 
leader of a professional staff and if 
teaching is to grow into a true pro- 
fession, the type of labor-management 
relationship that exists in private in- 
dustry cannot be allowed to become 


the model for our school systems. The 
split that is developing within the 
teaching profession is beginning to 
cause concern among both teachers 
and administrators. 


The New York State Regents Ad- 
visory Committee on Educational 
Leadership headed by James A. 
Perkins, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity states in its recommenda- 
tions:” 

The alienation of faculties from admin- 

istrators is a threat to effective 

educational leadership. The labor- 
management psychology, if applied 
liberally and assiduously to education, 
will hamper the effective functioning 
of both parties. The traditional sub- 
servience of school teachers to their 
administrators, and the disdain of pro- 
fessors for theirs, are both out of place. 

The reluctance of administrators to 
allow teachers a real voice in profes- 
sional decisions undoubtedly has had 
much to do with the alienation be- 
tween faculties and administrators 
referred to by the Regents’ commit- 
tee. If this trend is to be reversed 
with faculty committees and coun- 
cils replacing collective bargaining as 
the instrument for teacher participa- 
tion in decision making, administra- 
tors must assume leadership in 
bringing it about. Leadership and 
professional competence are essen- 
tial qualities for the effective adminis- 
trator. 


For the school administrator, pro- 
fessional negotiations or collective 
bargaining may be the biggest change 
he has ever had to face. Because of 
the determination of teachers to ob- 
tain the rights and status of true pro- 
fessionals, the impact of negotiations 
on the school administrator may. be 
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even greater than the effects on man- 
agement in the private sector. 

If the bargaining table is to be 
limited primarily to the negotiation 
of economic and welfare issues and 
professional decisions are to be made 
in an atmosphere of colleagues work- 
ing together as a professional team, 
the role of the administrator must be 
revised. 

Stoops and Rafferty described a 
type of democratic administration in 
1961 in discussing the administrator 
of tomorrow. They defined true 
democratic administration as group 
cooperation with professional leader- 
ship. The democratic superintendent 
has discovered that it is better to be 
the captain of the team than the 
general of the army. He spends a 
great part of his time keeping his 
channels of communication clear. Al- 
though he reaches many decisions on 
his own, most of the district’s pro- 
cedures are the result of group action, 
and literally every school employee 
finds himself a participating member 
of a functioning committee. The su- 
perintendent’s most important func- 
tion is the leading of employee 
attention into areas of indicated need. 
He fosters clear-cut goals and en- 
courages organized thinking. He 
works with his associates, not above 
them.” 

In today’s environment which in- 
cludes teacher-school board negotia- 
tions and the demands of teachers for 
professional status, more team cap- 
tains and fewer generals of the army 
are needed in school administration. 

In a school setting that provides 
for faculty participation in profes- 
sional decisions through study coun- 
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cils and curriculum committees, the 
building principal will perform a key 
role. He will be the leader in his 
school. He must coordinate the ef- 
forts of his professional staff, of the 
students, and the neighborhood 
which his school serves into an effec- 
tive school community. 

On negotiations, Doherty writes, 
“The problem is how to balance the 
interests of teachers, which certainly 
include their right to influence school 
policy and the condition of their 
employment, with the interests of a 
society which is relying on the public 
schools, today more heavily than ever 
before, to help bring about broad 
social improvements.” 

In meeting this challenge and in 
providing effective leadership in the 
new school setting resulting from col- 
lective bargaining, an administrator 
must be an expert in human relations 
with much greater professional and 
technical knowledge at his command 
than has been required at any time 
in the past. 
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Are You 
Leaching 


Auding? 


A Review of the Literature 


Most individuals will recognize the 
difference between the perceptual act 
of seeing and the higher level cerebral 
process involved in reading. It is 
quite apparent that there is a more 
involved process of symbolization 
present in the reading act than in the 
act of perceiving color, form, and 
shadow. This distinction may be ap- 
plied also to the perceptual process 
of hearing and the higher level pro- 
cess of receiving auditory symbols 
with comprehension. In spite of the 
fact that the auditory process is one 
of the more important modalities in- 
volved in the learning process, little 
attention is given to the difference be- 
tween the process of hearing and the 
more involved activity of auditory 
comprehension. Moreover, little at- 
tention is given, in the classroom 
situation, to the enhancement of the 
specific skills involved in the highly 
important process of auditory com- 
prehension. 


This activity referred to as auditory 
comprehension is oftentimes labeled 
“listening.” However, this common 
usage lends itself to semantic con- 
fusion. What the observer, or com- 
menter, is remarking upon is the 
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primitive or signal level of sound 
reception and he is ignoring, unin- 
tentionally, the more complex facets 
of message decoding. This ambiguity 
and lack of precise focus has perhaps 
led to the inadequate consideration of 
the decoding process as being learned 
behavior. 

A step toward a clear distinction 
between “listening” at the signal level 
of auditory perception and the act of 
auditory symbol comprehension was 
taken with the origination of the word 
“auding” as an analog to the word 
“reading.” 

In comparing auding to reading, 
Don Brown (1950) notes that a defi- 
nition of reading provides the key to 
a definition of auding. If, for example, 
reading may be defined as the gross 
process of looking at, recognizing, and 
interpreting written symbols, then 
auding may be defined as the gross 
process of listening to, recognizing, 
and interpreting spoken symbols. 
Furthermore, he states, the relation- 
ship between listening and auding 
lies in the fact that listening is a fac- 
tor in auding precisely as looking is a 
factor in reading. Auding is confined 
to language whereas listening is not. 


Therefore, according to Brown 
(1950), the term listening is not com- 
prehensive enough to describe ade- 
quately the process involved in the 


skill known as auding. 


It is thought to be a worthwhile 
endeavor to pursue the distinction 
between the signal level of listening 
and the process of auding, so that 
more attention may be given to the 
development of the learned linguistic 
skills involved in the act of auding. 
The authors propose to accomplish 
this through a review of the literature 
on “auding” and by pointing out re- 
search and discussions of “listening” 
that might more appropriately be 
referred to as studies and discussions 
of the process of auding. 


In addition to the purpose of clari- 
fying and emphasizing the relation- 
ships of hearing, listening, and aud- 
ing, this article may serve the busy 
classroom teacher, who is truly de- 
voted to the total learning process, by 
bringing together information about 
auding that will assist her in develop- 
ing those skills which are necessary 
to improve the auditory comprehen- 
sion of her pupils. 


Caffrey (1949a) suggests that as 
long as we continue to apply the term 
listening to those skills more accurate- 
ly described by the term auding, we 
shall achieve results comparable to 
those which we might obtain by con- 
fusing reading with looking. He 
further notes that listening and atten- 
tion are both required in the auding 
situation, just as looking and atten- 
tion are both required in the reading 
situation, but we do not set out to 
measure looking and attention in 


constructing reading tests. Caffrey 


(1949a) assumes therefore: 


(1) That auding ability, like read- 
ing ability, is measurable; (2) that 
auding ability, like reading ability, in- 
creases with age—up to a certain point; 
and (3) that auding ability, like read- 
ing ability, can be improved to an 
indeterminate extent [p. 311]. 


In further distinguishing between 
the two terms, auding and listening, 
Caffrey (1949b) indicates that aud- 
ing means to comprehend spoken 
language; however, it involves more 
than comprehension. While listening 
merely means taking in sounds, aud- 
ing means interpretation and making 
intelligent responses to the sounds. 

Russell and Russell (1964) attempt 
to clarify the two terms by stating: 


The many varied activities and pur- 
poses for listening in the modern world 
suggest that words like hearing or even 
listening are not specific enough to 
describe accurately all of these modern 
activities. So we say that children hear 
generally, they listen to sounds, but 
they learn to aud or “to listen with 
comprehension and appreciation [p. 


47].” 


The following illustration is given 
by Russell and Russell (1964) as an 
exemplification of the term auding: 


Children hear the whistle of a train, 
the chirp of country frogs, or the roar 
of city traffic. They listen, vaguely and 
passively or more accurately and ac- 
tively, to a popular song or a news 
broadcast. But, when they listen to a 
teacher or parent to follow specific di- 
rections, to get the facts in a class- 
mate’s report on Norway, or to under- 
stand two sides of a panel discussion 
of teen-age driving, they may be said 
to be “auding” for they are listening 
with comprehension and interpretation 
of verbal symbols [pp. 47-48]. 


According to Taylor (1964), when 
auding, an individual brings into play 
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all of his experience and background 
including the thinking skills that al- 
low him to index, make comparisons, 
note sequence, or act by forming 
sensory impressions. He is able to 
aud by using the surplus thinking 
time that is usually available during 
listening. He notes also that once 
the listener has assimilated the in- 
formation, he may then become in- 
volved with divergent or convergent 
thinking or reasoning. The individual 
uses the ideas he has derived from 
listening to make judgments, find ap- 
plications, and index for future refer- 
ence. 


Other writers have made valuable 
contributions to the distinction be- 
tween the signal level of sound per- 
ception and what might more ac- 
curately be termed auding. However, 
listening is the word utilized by these 
authors to describe the process. A 
presentation of pertinent portions of 
the discussions of these writers fol- 
lows, but the reader would do well to 
keep in mind the distinction, as de- 
scribed earlier, between listening and 
auding. The statements by these 
individuals are very relevant to the 
construct of auding, and add further 
emphasis to the importance of treat- 
ing auding as learned behavior. 


Hampleman (1958) describes as 
listening what might more appropri- 
ately be termed auding when he 
refers to this process as “the act of 
giving attention to the spoken word 
not only in hearing symbols, but in 
reacting with understanding [p. 49],” 
and Pratt and Greene (1964) refer 
to listening as “the act of receiving 
oral language [p. 65].” They note 
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that .such reception involves these 
three things: 


(1) The recall or deduction of 
meanings for spoken word symbols; 
(2) the comprehension of ideas rep- 
resented by different combination of 
these word symbols; and (3) the abili- 
ty to use the ideas presented to build 
understanding by adding to, modify- 
ing, or rejecting previous learning [p. 
65]. 


In a study carried out by Haber- 
land (1956) with college freshmen, 
the term listening was referred to as 
“the conscious act of an attentive per- 
son hearing language symbols [p. 
303].” James Brown (1950) defined 
good listening in such terms as the 
ability to: 


(1) synthesize the component parts 
of a speech to discover the central 
idea or ideas; (2) distinguish between 
relevant and irrelevant material; (3) 
make logical inferences from what was 
heard; (4) make full use of contextual 
clues; and (5) follow without loss a 
fairly complex thought unit [p. 70]. 


Barbara (1959) refers to listening 
as an art which requires more than 
just letting sound waves enter passive- 
ly into the ear. Good listening, he 
notes, is “an alive process demanding 
alert and active participation [p. 5].” 
He further notes that: 


A contributing factor to the effec- 
tiveness of listening is that of compre- 
hension, the understanding and grasp 
of the meaning or idea of what is 
heard. Comprehension in listening is 
difficult because we think faster than 
we talk. As has been reported, the 
rate of speech of most Americans is 
about 125-150 words a minute. Yet, 
we think at least three times that fast. 
This discrepancy leaves a lot of time 
for spare thinking. It is what we do 
with this extra time that makes us 
either good or poor listeners [p. 6]. 


In a study concerning listening at- 
tention at the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades, Farrow (1963) defines listen- 
ing as “that dimension of hearing 
process having to do with the recep- 
tion of spoken language accompanied 
with an effort to comprehend the 
meaning thereof [p. 17].” He defines 
attention as “that mental state in 
which there is an intense voluntary 
direction and concentration of con- 
sciousness upon an_ intellectual or 
sensory object with a concomitant 
feeling of effort and a resultant in- 
crease of clearness in perception of 
the object [p. 20].” 

From these descriptions and dis- 
cussion of “listening,” several complex 
types of mental activities emerge 
which certainly go beyond what is 
usually considered “listening.” Fur- 
thermore, if one assumes (and it is 
probably safe to make such an as- 
sumption) that these mental pro- 
cesses are not innate, it follows that 
they are the result of learning and 
constitute behavior which likely has 
developed in a haphazard and almost 
accidental manner. The question 
then arises as to whether the “auding” 
behavior that has developed is always 
appropriate for efficient learning 
through the auditory modality. 

The value of listening skill is at- 
tested to by studies such as that of 
Charles T. Brown, (1965) who in- 
vestigated the listening skills of 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade students 
and discovered that listening and 
reading scores were highly correlated 
and that listening was more closely 
related than reading to scholastic 
achievement. 

Hampleman (1958) states that in 


addition to the importance of listen- 
ing in developing speaking, reading, 
and writing skills, it is a valuable 
aid to the child in learning all of his 
school subjects. The student spends 
more time listening to directions, 
clarification of points by the teacher, 
and class discussion than he devotes 
to speaking, reading, or writing. It 
has been only recently that we have 


‘come to realize that children need to 


be trained to become more proficient 
listeners. Hampleman (1958) also 
notes that skill in listening and read- 
ing both require that active thinking 
be applied to symbols heard or read. 
It is at this point, where intelligence 
must be applied to symbols, that lis- 
tening is distinguished from mere 
hearing and reading from mere see- 
ing. It is here also that we discover 
the focal point to attack in helping 
children to listen better. Children 
need to be assisted to use the proper 
techniques for applying intelligence 
to that which is heard. 

Ross (1964), in a study designed to 
investigate the relationship between 
listening ability and measures in 
reading, arithmetic, intelligence, per- 
sonality and social adjustment, socio- 
economic factors, and hearing, 
discovered the following: in general, 
good listeners surpassed poor listen- 
ers on all tests except hearing; aca- 
demically, good listeners surpassed 
poor listeners; socially and economi- 
cally, good listeners tended to come 
from middle and upper-middle-class 
homes while poor listeners come from 
lower and lower-middle-class homes: 

Ross (1964) also found that poor 
hearing ability was not related to 
poor listening since there were as 
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many good listeners as poor listeners 
showing a loss of twenty decibels or 
more in one or both ears. He notes 
the need for further study of the 
relationship between listening and the 
personality and social dimensions of 
behavior in order to describe the poor 
listener more accurately and to dis- 
cover the teacher's role in shaping 
good listeners. 

A need to make teachers aware of 
the importance of listening and aud- 
ing is suggested by Wilt (1950) who 
studied teacher awareness of listening 
as a factor in elementary education. 
She discovered, from the 1,443 teach- 
ers in the study, 1,017 rated at least 
one other language skill more im- 
portant than listening, yet they ex- 
pected the child to listen 57.5 percent 
of the time. 

In an early investigation by Rankin 
(1930), it was suggested that listen- 
ing can be developed through train- 
ing and without special training it 
does not develop to a degree ade- 
quate for life needs. The teacher cer- 
tainly may have a vital role to play 
in developing this skill in auditory 
comprehension, and it is important 
that a greater number of those who 
are daily involved in the activity of a 
child’s learning through the auditory 
modality should be aware of the con- 
cept of “auding” and the implications 
this concept carries. 
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Planning 


Teacher-Made 
Tests 


Teacher-made tests are valid mea- 
sures of achievement only when they 
are carefully planned in relationship 
to other elements in a learning pro- 
gram. These other elements relate to 
subject matter, kinds of learning, and 
learning activities. Do the test items 
cover subject matter the student has 
had reasonable opportunity to learn? 
Do the items measure the kinds of 
learning expected? Are the learning 
activities appropriate for cultivating 
the expected kinds of learning? Build- 
ing tests over relevant subject matter 
is not likely to cause much difficulty, 
but inadequate planning may result 
in failure to unify the expected kinds 
of learning, learning activities, and 
testing situations. The expected kinds 
of learning may have suggested that 
certain abilities were to have been 
developed but the testing situations 
may have stressed different ones. On 
the other hand, the testing situations 
may have measured the abilities as 
indicated by the expected kinds of 
learning but the learning activities 
may have been inappropriate for their 
cultivation. Once the interrelation- 
ship of subject matter, expected kinds 
of learning, learning activities, and 
testing situations is unrecognized the 
validity of test results is threatened. 
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Steps in Planning 


Before a course of instruction be- 
gins, tentative testing plans for each 
major unit or topic should be at hand. 
This practice rules out much of the 
random effort that may occur if tests 
are planned in haste. Certain steps in 
planning will be outlined. 


1. The first step is to analyze course 
materials with a view to the kinds 
of learning the student is expected to 
demonstrate. The expected kinds of 
learning for practical purposes may 
be classified broadly as those involved 
in acquiring information and those in- 
volved in effective thinking. Under 
the first classification the student is 
expected to have familiarity with and 
if possible understanding of important 
facts, principles, theories, axioms, 
generalizations—almost any kind of 
information that goes into a subject. 
Under the second classification he is 
expected to do something more than 
become familiar with or understand 
information presented in predigested 
form by teachers or textbooks. He 
moves from relatively passive kinds of 
learning to relatively active ones. The 
learning situations may require the 
abilities: to formulate generalizations 
on the basis of given information; to 
apply principles to new situations; to 
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interpret various kinds of unin- 
terpreted data; to evaluate materials; 
to draw inferences; or to solve prob- 
lems. The aim is to develop the 
ability of the student to think critical- 
ly and to obtain answers to questions 
and solutions to problems by his own 
efforts. 

Using the two broad types of learn- 
ing as frames of reference one may 
make such adaptations and _ refine- 
ments as are applicable to his par- 
ticular subject. The guiding principle 
is that tests will be made over the 
relevant subject matter and that the 
student will have opportunity to prac- 
tice the types of response suggested 
by the expected kinds of learning. 

2. The second step is to devise test 
items for measuring the ex- 
pected kinds of learning. 

In devising tests for measuring the 
range and amount of information the 
student has acquired emphasis must 
necessarily be placed on recall. For 
measuring this kind of learning a 
number of recall techniques (repro- 
duction and recognition) such as 
short answer and multiple choice (es- 
pecially that emphasizing recall) may 
be appropriate. Also, one of the dis- 
tinctive merits of the essay test is its 
adaptability for measuring recall of 
material the learner has compre- 
hended. 

In measuring abilities involved in 
effective thinking one may use some 
form of the essay test in which con- 
siderable recall is necessary; or he 
may use testing situations in which 
the specific information needed to 
meet requirements is supplied by the 
testmaker. 

If the essay test is to do more than 
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measure recall, a part of each item 
must be new in the sense that it has 
not been discussed in class or studied 
previously. An essay item designed 
to measure effective thinking must 
require the student to recall pertinent 
information and then generalize this 
information in response to relatively 
new situations. 

A more refined technique for mea- 
suring aspects of effective thinking is 
what is known as the “problem” ap- 
proach. In using this approach test 
items emphasize situations that re- 
quire interpretation of given informa- 
tion in. answering questions or 
solving problems. The subject matter 
on which a problem is based is new 
or at least has not been used during 
instruction and study. In reacting to 
the “problem” type of test the stu- 
dent’s background of information, re- 
sulting from study of similar 
situations, is brought to bear on the 
problem but in itself provides no 
assurance of success. The best if not 
the only preparation for this type of 
test, however, is thorough study of 
the materials and problems that have 
been used during instruction. The 
purpose of the “problem” approach is 
to deemphasize ability to recall and 
to emphasize ability to use informa- 
tion in answering questions or solving 
problems. 

In measuring information in a stu- 
dent’s possession, the testing situation 
is predominantly recall. In measuring 
abilities involved in effective think- 
ing, the student is placed in a learning 
as well as a recall situation. Here he 
is expected to demonstrate the effects 
of his training by reacting to novel 
elements in a testing situation. — 


3. The third step is to evaluate 
items that have been tentatively 
devised. 

After an item has been devised it 
should be subjected to certain cri- 
teria. How does it contribute to the 
purpose of the entire test? Can the 
student’s answers be evaluated satis- 
factorily? If his answers are correct, 
what is obtained that will help in 
evaluating his achievement? Items 
should be revised and edited several 
times. They should be prepared in 
advance of the time they are to be 
used; if this is done further revision 
is possible from a fresh viewpoint. 

4. The fourth step is to decide how 

tests should be scored. 

Scoring objective tests is a mechani- 
cal process requiring indication of the 
correctness of items checked by 
means of a scoring key. The only 
problem here is to see to it that the 
scoring key itself is correct. A number 
of factors should be considered in the 
effort to increase objectivity in tests 
not lending themselves to definite 
answers. The meaning of the items 
should be clear. If several persons 
study the items and agree upon their 
meaning it may be assumed they are 
unambigious. The best way to en- 
sure clarity, however, is through an 
analysis of student responses on each 
item after a test has been given. If 
the more competent students in- 
terpret an item correctly, and if not 
too large a percentage of the less 
competent ones interpret it incorrect- 
ly, the intent of the item may be 
assumed to be clear. Analysis of in- 
correct answers reveals misinterpre- 
tations and indicates how the items 
should have been formulated. 


Relative objectivity in scoring is 
possible even though test iterns re- 
quire discussion. The scoring method 
can be made relatively objective by 
preparing a list of facts and types of 
response for which the scorer is to 
consider, the values to be assigned to 
each, and the amount to be credited 
for each of various partially correct 
answers. As a result, variations in the 
grades assigned to the same answers 
by different graders is reduced. Vari- 
ability can be reduced even further 
if two or more competent . persons 
independently evaluate the answers 
and resolve their differences in con- 
ference. 

5. The. fifi step~ is to. assign 

weights to the different parts of 
a test. 

In assigning weights recognition 
should be made of the kinds of learn- 
ing that are measured, but the princi- 
pal factor is the importance of the 
elements of subject matter covered by 
a test. Exact weights of parts of a 
test are impossible without the use of 
certain statistical procedures that are 
needed only under special circum- 
stances. The relative weights should 
be kept in terms of whole numbers 
and simple ratios to simplify scoring. 


Criteria of Tests 


Wherever tests are used for evalu- 
ation, in the sense of assigning grades, 
they should conform to the criteria 
of validity and reliability. 

Two important aspects of validity 
are: validity of subject matter, and 
validity of function. Validity of sub- 
ject matter is assured as a result of 
including in a test material which the 
student has had opportunity to learn. 
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Testing situations should also measure 
the kinds of learning that were cul- 
tivated. Validity of function requires 
considerable analysis. Items of each 
new test should be analyzed by show- 
ing the percentage of correct re- 
sponses. As a result, items not dis- 
criminating between the better and 
poorer students should be deleted and 
each student’s score recomputed on 
the basis of the remaining items. This 
procedure has the effect of increasing 
the functional validity of a test. 
Scores on the refined test should also 
be distributed to indicate further the 
extent to which the results reveal 
differences among students. 
Reliability requires that a_ test 
measure consistently, and is directly 
affected by objectivity in the mean- 
ing of items and objectivity in the 
method of scoring items. The ad- 
vantage of objectivity in meaning is 
that different students interpret the 
same item in the same way. Ob- 
jectivity in scoring means that two or 
more examiners assign the same stu- 
dent the same score. Objectivity in 
meaning and objectivity in scoring 
are crucial factors in reliability. High 
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reliability cannot be obtained without 
them. 

Ideally, a reliability coefficient 
should be calculated for each test 
used for evaluation because it shows 
the limits within which the score of a 
particular student varies when in- 
terpreted in terms of its standard er- 
ror. When the test reliability is low, 
a student’s score varies within wide 
limits; when high it varies within 
narrow limits. If a test possesses low 
reliability it is possible for a student 
to be assigned a grade of C, for ex- 
ample, when he might have received 
a B. 

Even though a teacher may not 
have the technical training needed for 
calculating reliability coefficients he 
may still provide conditions that con- 
tribute to reliability: by carefully 
constructing and editing test items; 
by basing test items on a representa- 
tive sampling of significant elements 
of subject matter; by devising scoring 
methods that reduce subjectivity in 
grading; and by analyzing student 
responses after a test has been given 
and deleting unsatisfactory items be- 
fore totaling scores. 


The Bridge 


Between 
Curriculum 


And 


Instruction 


Some curriculum theorists, in at- 
tempting to examine the phenomena 
and contingent variables in the field 
of curriculum, have found it expedi- 
ent to separate curriculum from in- 
struction. For research purposes, it 
has been held that the variables 
operative in each field can be brought 
under more careful scrutiny. With 
careful sorting of phenomena, the 
fallacious generalizations forthcoming 
from many current studies can be 
avoided. In this way, the confound- 
ing of curriculum decisions with 
teaching methods and _ instructional 
materials can be overcome. 

We are presented with the curricu- 
lum guide as the summation of cur- 
riculum decisions which serve as the 
“point of departure for teaching.” It 
is at this point that curriculum ends 
and instruction begins, mutually de- 
pendent upon each other by the ef- 
fects both have on enhancing the 
learning of children. Curriculum has 
an indirect effect while instruction 
has a more direct effect on pupils 
learning. Figure 1 diagrammatically 
illustrates this relationship. Thus, 
curriculum is concerned with what is 
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to be taught the pupils; instruction 
is concerned with how the curriculum 
decisions will be realized through the 
educative processes. Nowhere in this 
dichotomization of curriculum and 
instruction are we offered a bridge 
between the two. How does the 
classroom teacher go about translat- 
ing the curriculum decisions as found 
in a curriculum guide into instruc- 
tion? 


It is the thesis of this paper that 
what is needed is an intermediate step 
between curriculum decisions and 
their implementation through instruc- 
tion. A possible bridge between the 
two can be found through identifica- 
tion of the components of the teach- 
ing-learning sequence. The teaching- 
learning sequence begins with the 
curriculum decisions and culminates 
with evaluation of pupil performance. 
Using these as the boundaries for the 
teaching-learning sequence, a nine 
step sequence emerges. 

1. The teacher consults the curriculum 


guides for determination of appro- 
priate global objectives.* 


2. The teacher or teacher and pupils 
select the global objectives as de- 
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termined by the make-up of the 
class. 

3. Specific instructional objectives are 
formulated. The function of these 
is to state in measurable terms the 
desired terminal behavior of the 
pupils. 

4. The teacher organizes the subject, 
using curriculum guide suggestions, 
in order to realize the stated instruc- 
tional objectives. 

5. Relevant teaching approaches, in- 
structional materials and _ activities 
used in instruction are chosen. 

6. The teacher, pupils, materials and 
activities interact. Each in its own 
way can optimize the attainment of 
the behaviorally stated instructional 
objectives. 

7. The teacher or teacher and pupils 
prepare assessment procedures for 
determination of effectiveness of se- 
quences 2,3,4, and 5 (the independ- 
ent variables) upon the dependent 
variables, changed pupil behavior or 
what is commonly called learning. 

8. The teacher and pupils evaluate the 
data forthcoming from sequence 7. 

9. Feedback is characterized by the 
use made of the information from 
sequence 8. Through feedback in- 
formation, the teacher alters, adds 
to or deletes from the selected 
global objectives, the specific in- 
structional objectives, the subject 
matter organization, and/or ma- 
terials and _ activities. Through 
effective use of the feedback infor- 
mation, the teaching-learning cycle 
is continuous and changing. 


The key to the bridge emerges in 
the form of behavioralized instruc- 
tional objectives. Its effectiveness in 
bringing together curriculum de- 
cisions and instruction lies in the 
ability of the instructional objectives 
to operationalize global objectives. 
Criteria for acceptable instructional 
objectives are discussed below. 

It is a teacher task, or a team 
teaching task, or a departmental task 
to adapt global objectives, as stated in 
the curriculum guide, to the immedi- 


ate teaching-learning situation. The 
adaptation, through specific instruc- 
tional objectives, precedes instruction 
and functions as a directive for in- 


struction. 


To successfully translate 


the curriculum to effective instruction 
requires instructional objectives 
which define the desired learning to 
be obtained on the part of the pupil 
following instruction. Five elements 
describe an acceptable instructional 
objective. 


di 


. Subject Matter. 


. Terminal Behavior. 


Mental Process. A good instruction- 
al objective should state or imply 
the mental process the student will 
employ. The Taxonomy of Educa- 
tional Objectives: Cognitive Domain 
offers one way of categorizing 
mental processes. Is the student to 
recall, comprehend, apply, analyze, 
synthesize or evaluate?‘ Guilford’s 
“operations” can also serve as a 
guide for identifying mental pro- 
cesses.” On the affective side of 
learning, the Taxonomy of Educa- 
cational Objectives: Affective Do- 
main can assist in selection of the 
appropriate learning process.° 

The mental pro- 
cess is performed within the context 
of some definite subject. The sub- 
ject matter to be learned by the 
student is specified. The curriculum 
guide is the basis upon which the 
selection is made. 


. Activity. An appropriate activity is 


selected through which students em- 
ploy the mental process within the 
subject matter milieu. Guilford 
identifies this aspect of behavior as 
“contents” (figural, symbolic, se- 
mantic and behavioral). The form 
and types of activity should be 
stated in the instructional objective. 
Terminal be- 
havior is the end result of the per- 
formance or product of performance 
of the activity which is manifested 
in observable behavior. 


. Minimum Acceptable Terminal Per- 


formance. Standards of perfor- 
mance should be stipulated which 
will constitute acceptable terminal 
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behavior. These will vary from 
pupil to pupil or class to class. 

Learning can be said to have been 
attained if the terminal behavior, fol- 
lowing the teaching-learning cycle, 
reflects the desired instructional ob- 
jectives. The instructional objectives, 
in turn, operationalize the curriculum 
guide. Only instructional objectives 
that operationalize curriculum de- 
cisions by stipulating students’ termi- 
nal behavior can serve as the bridge 
between curriculum and instruction. 
Figure 2 diagrammatically illustrates 
the bridge. 

Two examples of instructional ob- 
jectives containing the five identified 
elements that would serve to bridge 
curriculum and instruction are cited. 


EXAMPLE A 


A global and an instructional objec- 
tive have been formulated for a 
teacher-education course. Following 
this course, the students engage in 
their student-teaching assignments. 


Global Objective: To know how to 
construct good test items. 

Instructional Objective: All students 
can identify the six levels of cog- 
nitive behavioral objectives as out- 
lined in the Taxonomy by preparing 
test items that elicit information 
about learning at each of the six 
cognitive levels. 


The five elements of a behavioral in- 
structional objective can be identified 
as: 

1. Mental Process. Recall, compre- 
hension, application and synthesis 
are the mental processes implied in 
the objective. 

2. Subject Matter. The Taxonomy, 
test items, and the relation between 
these as means of measuring the ex- 
tent of learning make up the subject 
matter. 

3. Activities. The student is asked to 
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construct specific types of test items 
and to identify these types. 

4. Terminal Behavior. The finished 
product, i.e., the constructed test 
items, appropriately labelled, repre- 
sents the terminal behavior. 

5. Minimum Acceptable Terminal Per- 
formance. For seniors in Secondary 
Teacher Education, each member is 
expected to have achieved the 
terminal performance as expressed 
in the instructional objective. 


EXAMPLE B 


The global objective obtains to a sixth 
grade arithmetic class. The instruc- 
tional objective formulated from the 
global objective was adapted to a 
sixth grade arithmetic class having 
difficulty with quantitative concepts. 


Global Objective: To understand ad- 
dition of like fractions. 

Instructional Objective: Most of the 
students will indicate understanding 
of the basic addition facts related to 
fractions by applying the principles 
of commutation and association to 
instances where addends have like 
denominators, arriving at accurate 
solutions in many of the instances. 


The five elements of the behavioral 
instructional objective can be identi- 


fied as: 


1. Mental Process. Recall and com- 
prehension are the mental processes 
involved in applying the principles 
of commutation and association to 
addition of like fractions. 

2. Subject Matter. Recall and compre- 
hension are operative within the 
context of addition of fractions with 
special attention to the principles of 
commutation and association. 

3. Activities. One basic activity is im- 
plied, that of performing the re- 
quired operation. This could be 
further specified as oral perfor- 
mance, individual problem solving, 
or arriving at group solutions. 

4, Terminal Behavior. Arriving at solu- 
tions to addition of fraction prob- 
lems using like denominators and 
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properly employing the principles of 
commutation and association con- 
stituted terminal behavior. 

5. Minimum Acceptable Terminal Be- 
havior. In this case, two forms of 
minimum behavior were stipulated: 
class and individual. Since the class 
had a prior history of quantitative 
conceptual difficulty, it would be 
unrealistic to expect every member 
to successfully achieve the desired 
terminal behavior. One could ex- 
pect most of the class to do so. 
When learning to perform a new 
aspect of the addition operation, er- 
rors are to be expected. One would 
strive for a minimum acceptable ter- 
minal behavior through accurate 
solutions to most of the presented 
problems. 

The use of instructional objectives, 
as defined by the five elements, can 
be extended beyond the function of 
operationalizing the curriculum 
guide. Many school districts, lacking 
guides, have a tendency of permit- 
ting an adopted textbook to take the 
place of a written statement. Instruc- 
tional objectives can effectively struc- 
ture the teaching-learning sequence, 
relegating the textbook to its proper 
role, that of a teaching tool. 

The instructional objectives have a 
further function. They might serve to 
settle the argument between the ad- 
herents of ‘national’ curricula as op- 
posed to the locally constructed 
curricula. No document by itself can 
become the instrument for instruc- 
tion. Neither the ‘national’ curricula 
nor local curricula are of value until 
they have been operationalized 
through teacher or teacher and pupil 
development of instructional objec- 
tives. More of the locally constructed 
curricula would be “the point of de- 
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parture for teaching” (2) if teachers 
learned to translate the suggestions 
into instructional objectives. ‘Na- 
tional’ curricula would not be having 
their present difficulties if they had 
not been considered ends unto them- 
selves, rather than merely suggestions 
to be altered and refined to fit spe- 
cific learning-teaching situations. 

| The use of behavioralized instruc- 
tional objectives can bridge curricu- 
lum and instruction, enhancing the 
learning on the part of students, and 
fulfilling the goals as stated in the 
curriculum of a school system. 
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Along The 
Library-College 
Way 


Mr. Shores read this paper to the faculty 
of Elmira College at the request of the 
president. 


Innovation compulsion is a feeling 
that somehow intoxicates all of us 
who have given our lives to the higher 
education of young people. His- 
torically we cannot help being stirred 
by this new, magnificent first, our 
United States is attempting. While 
much of the world is still striving to 
overcome illiteracy with elementary 
schools and most of the world does 
not yet have compulsory secondary 
schooling, our nation is boldly moving 
to college for all. 

Philosophically I believe in this. 
Whether or not I can prove it by 
the hallowed scientific method, there 
is some evidence in history that revo- 
lutions are caused, partially at least, 
when leaders and followers can no 
longer communicate with each other. 
Universal higher education I consider 
the best insurance against violence in 
change. And in these days of increas- 
ing urban disturbances almost any 
policy of promise is worthy of the 
investment. 

But college for all involves some 
reformation that includes intellectual, 
if not physical turbulence. I refer not 
alone to the growing student unrest, 


emanates 
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especially on the campuses of our 
multiversities, but increasing faculty 
concern with teaching, as we have 
practiced it, gladly and sadly, over 
the centuries. Much of this concern 
from the two so-called 
“explosions” of population and infor- 
mation that are now a “must” in any 
commencement oration. 

For us, I contend the student popu- 
lation increase is a more serious chal- 
lenge than the geometric swarms of 
facts being exposed daily. When the 
multiversity president responded 
facetiously the other day to the ques- 
tion, “How many students do you now 
have” with “Oh, about 10%,” he was 
phenomenally observing that we who 
teach are now dealing with a wider 
range of individual differences in our 
classrooms than higher education has 
ever known before. Yet we are largely 
continuing our group instruction ap- 
proach, which must necessarily be 
aimed at an increasingly unrepre- 
sentative average. Inevitably not only 
the gifted and the dropout are being 
neglected, but a greater portion of 
those who comprise the majority of 
the bell-shaped curve. 

Repeated polls of student discon- 
tent reported by our newspapers and 
magazines reveal, at the very top, 
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resentment of the growing imper- 
sonality caused by numbers, and the 
lockstep of classroom instruction. 
There are other dissents with higher 
educational practices in America, of 
course: the curriculum, for example, 
but especially with the class contact 
as a basic measure of learning. 


Faculty Innovation 

Before another educational layman 
makes a cover photo in Time or 
Newsweek, let us make it abundantly 
clear that the learning of our young 
people has been of longer and deeper 
concern to the faculties of American 
colleges and universities than to any- 
one. Most of the criticisms of educa- 
tion that make headlines, as well as 
the panaceas, have been tried, tested, 
developed or rejected by us. If these 
pedagogues will take the trouble to 
study the professional literature of 
only the last few years, these critics 
will discover educational experiment- 
ing all over this land. They will, in- 
deed, be amazed at the number of 
conferences of educators, philan- 
thropists, parents, students, and gov- 
ernment, business, and professional 
leaders have been devoted to the sub- 
ject of educational change. 

If I cite only four, it is because I 
have been deeply involved in them. 
In the fourth quarter of an FSU- 
Houston football game in 1960, three 
deans departed reluctantly for the 
airport to rendezvous with a Southern 
Association evaluating team sched- 
uled to rehearse the next day in Lub- 
bock, Texas. Enroute to the Texas 
Tech visitation, the dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the Dean 
of Students, and the Dean of the 
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Graduate Library School, excitedly 
talked about starting an experimental 
college at Florida State University, 
that would go beyond anything Glenn 
Frank at Wisconsin had considered 
many years before. 

The great conversation began 
aboard a National airliner, continued 
during sight seeing at a New Orleans 
stopover, and right up to that Texas 
rehearsal. When we returned to 
campus, we invited three more to join 
us—the graduate school dean, the 
library director, the chairman of our 
department of higher education in 
the School of Education. For a year 
and a half we met one night a week in 
each of our homes, rotating location 
regularly, so that each wife would 
have a chance at preparing the mid- 
night snacks that followed the design 
discussions for our prototype college. 

Our concerns were first with the 
growing impersonality resulting from 
skyrocketing enrollments. We have 
been Florida State College for 
Women for forty years, following 
chartering as a men’s college, and 
conversion in the third decade to 
coeducation. When I arrived on the 
campus in 1946, the Buckman Act, 
which had taken the men away from 
the campus, had just been repealed. 
In the years that followed, enrollment 
climbed from under 1,000 to over 
14,000. Every registration day there 
was a mob scene in the gymnasium, 
designed to discourage all but the 
stout-hearted. From that point on, 
the ID number, and the computer 
took over. Class attendance, three 
times a week for about 15 weeks, put 
three semester hours of credit in the 
academic bank book. There was also 


the additional gimmick of quality 
points. Something called a Retention 
Table was carried about, fearfully, by 
every student. Out there somewhere, 
was the robot that might drop a blue 
IBM card into your mailbox at the 
end of the term, with only the two 
curt words, “Academic dismissal.” 

These were only symbols of our 
discontent with the academic climate. 
Our dissatisfactions ranged from the 
classroom lockstep to the compart- 
mentalized curriculum; from the 
segregated and inadequate student 
counselling, to the cumulation of 
credits as an evidence of education. 
Above all, we wanted to restore the 
student as an individual; to fire his 
intellectual concern; to revitalize 
faculty-student communication in 
their common goal of continuous 
learning. 

After we had broadly sketched our 
design for the prototype experimental 
college, it occurred to us that we 
would like to share with other ex- 
perimenting colleges and universities. 
With aid from the Southern Regional 
Education Board, we sponsored the 
Wakulla Springs Colloquium in the 
spring of 1963. The volume Experi- 
mental Colleges describes eleven in- 
novational efforts on campuses in all 
parts of the United States. 

Although the Wakulla reports ac- 
cent independent study, along the 
way to the Library-College, none of 
the eleven institutions can be fairly 
identified as examples of the concept. 
But in December 1966 one college, 
Jamestown in North Dakota, invited 
some thirty college presidents, deans, 
professors, representatives of govern- 
ment agencies and foundations to ex- 


plore the Library-College idea found 
in the volume The Library-College. 
Among other documents, the James- 
town Charter is significant for its 
definition: 

The purpose of the Library- 
College is to increase the effec- 
tiveness of student learning, 
particularly through the use of 
library-centered, independent 
study with a bibliographically ex- 
pert faculty. 

One of the ten other institutions 
that described its experimenting at 
Wakulla Springs was Antioch College 
in Yellow Springs, Ohio. My own 
earliest interest in the Library-College 
idea came from that campus during a 
visit in 1928. There I experienced 
what they had then just originated— 
the autonomous course, in which the 
student studied independently under 
bibliographic advice by the faculty. 
It was reassuring to hear Dr. Sam 
Baskin 35 years later describing the 
Antioch learning mode as basically 
independent study, in the autono- 
mous course tradition, reinforced by 
the work-study idea that had been 
introduced by Arthur Morgan there 
nearly four decades before. 

Under Dr. Baskin’s leadership the 
Union for Research and Experimenta- 
tion was organized. It is an associa- 
tion of ten colleges—Antioch, Bard, 
Goddard, Hofstra, Illinois Teachers 
College, Monteith, Nasson, Sarah 
Lawrence, Shimer, and Stephens— 
that have joined to encourage in- 
novation in undergraduate educa- 
tion. Aided by a U.S.O.E. grant, the 
Union spearheaded a conference on 
innovation at Magnolia, Mass., in 
May 1966. About 40 colleges were, 
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represented by presidents, deans, pro- 
fessors, and students, and some dozen 
philanthropic government and _pro- 
fessional agencies as well as manu- 
facturers of computers and other 
educational equipment participated. 

Proceedings of the Magnolia Con- 
ference will reveal a heavy innova- 
tional accent, by the experimenting 
colleges represented, on the inde- 
pendent study mode. For example, 
Dean Stafford North of Oklahoma 
Christian College described his carrel- 
centered independent study program 
in which every student had his own 
individual workbench in the Library 
Learning Resource Center, with dial 
access to a variety of media formats. 
The Library-College idea was de- 
scribed by President Dan Sillers of 
Jamestown, and a committee, subse- 
quently, amplified and refined the 
Jamestown charter. 

Finally, in December of that year, 
the Drexel conference on the Library- 
College was held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. An 
amazing number—some 200—college 
presidents, professors, librarians, and 
agency representatives registered. 
The keynote address by Chancellor 
Harvey Branscomb, Emeritus of Van- 
derbilt University, author of the 
classic Carnegie Corporation spon- 
sored study Teaching with Books 
challenged classroom and_ library 
faculty, together, to refine the inde- 
pendent study learning mode, adapt 
it to serve, not only the gifted, but 
the whole range of abilities, now 
found in our expanded college stu- 
dent population. 

These four innovational confer- 
ences—Wakulla Springs, Jamestown, 
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Magnolia, and Philadelphia—have 
been cited as representative of the 
growing higher educational compul- 
sion to experiment. To quote from 
“Project Changeover” of the Union 
for Research and Experimentation: 
“Students, faculty, college adminis- 
trators, and critics from off the campus 
have long expressed need for major 
improvements in college teaching. 
Several factors now make rapid ad- 
vance imperative.” 
The factors the Union cited are 
five, all pertinent to Elmira’s change- 
over: 


1. “Increased size of the student 
population creating a need for new 
programs to maintain quality instruc- 
tion while serving many more stu- 
dents. 

2. “a greater variety of students re- 
quiring different approaches in both 
content and methodology. 

3. “accelerated social change sug- 
gesting students must be prepared to 
live in a world that will differ marked- 
ly from the one in which their parents 
and teachers grew up. 

4, “explosion of knowledge brings 


pressure to change the content of in- 


struction. 

5. “new technology is producing 
unprecedented possibilities for the 
development of a new ‘mix’ of re- 
sources for teaching and learning.” 


Well, here we are, with the compul- 
sions to change. What do you change, 
and how, and why? I need not tell 
you how ready our age is to expose 
what’s wrong with anything, from 
Viet Nam abroad, to minorities at 
home. No one is really interested in 
what is right with us, and it would 


‘be a miracle if any conviction on a 


solution to a major problem ever 
occurred. 


Let me begin then by declaring 
that college faculties all over these 
United States have done a tremen- 
dously fine job of higher education. 
And I mean it, when I say I am deep- 
ly impressed by what you have done 
at Elmira. Because of my editorial 
experience, college catalogs have 
been a part of my regular reading. I 
consider your 1967-68 format one of 
the most distinctive and creative 
among my collection of 2,000 college 
catalogs. More absorbing than even 
the format, is the content. You can 
understand how aroused I was by 
finding at the very beginning the 
words: 

“The Elmira curriculum empha- 
sizes independent study . . .” which 
means you and I agree with Winslow 
Hatch when he observes that one 
measure of quality higher education is 
the degree to which students can and 
do study independently. 


I now propose to consider with you 
some of the ways and means. Let me 
refer to the Library-College Charter 
once more: 


“The charter assumes that the 
‘Library-College’ concept can and 
should be adapted to colleges with 
varying objectives and philosophies. 
The curriculum of a particular Li- 
brary-College must emerge from its 
objectives and philosophy.” In order, 
I share with you some thoughts on 
four elements in the Library-College: 
1) Something I call The Learning 
Mode; 2) Curriculum; 3) Learning 
Resources; 4) Our Changing Faculty 
Role. 


The Learning Mode 

Before someone else, let me say 
first, the students come first. How 
many times at teachers’ conventions 
have I witnessed the torpedoing of an 
innovative proposal with a stultilo- 
quy, much like the dinner table when 
right at your punch line someone says 
“Pass the cream.” There can be no 
doubt that all of us who gladly or 
even sadly teach aim to put the stu- 
dents above all other considerations. 
Our only differences are on how best 
to do this. 

Right off I may invite your dissent. 
I believe learning is a struggle. There 
is no slick road to culture. Some- 
where in the process we have to 
struggle and suffer alone. This is not 
to say medicine has to be bitter to be 
good. It is to say that passive learn- 
ing is inadequate. And one of my 
basic quarrels with the classroom 
mode is that it tends to encourage 
more activity in the teacher than in 
the student. In these forty years of 
teaching, going back to my brief and 
ineffectual efforts with infants in the 
third grade, and with early adoles- 
cents in the east side New York 
Junior high school, as well as in the 
over three decades in both under- 
graduate and graduate campus class- 
rooms, I checked myself asking “how 
am I doing” rather than how are they 
doing. 

Because of this, I found myself 
steadily moving toward bibliographic 
advising, but not as too many li- 
brarians do it. Rather it began with 
bubbling over a book, or a periodical 
article, or a federal document I ac- 
cidentally discovered when looking 
for something else, or just even aim- 
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lessly browsing because I am eerily 
drawn to the mysterious silence of 
library stacks and a strange fragrance 
of buckram. Here was the true mean- 
ing of serendipity, a word science 
fiction introduced to the sciences too 
long after the other culture had 
learned it from an 18th century novel- 
ist. And so my students became 
princes and princesses of serendipity 
and began reporting their findings 
with that blaze in their eyes that we 
all have treasured in our teaching 
days. 

But serendipity was only one part 
of the independent study idea. Years 
ago I had accidentally discovered in 
high school another element in the 
library learning mode. In my senior 
year I elected a course in economics, 
offered for the first time, because it 
sounded like a college subject. But 
along with the other boys I had an- 
other reason. The teacher was young 
and very pretty, and I experienced 
one of my earliest and most painful 
“crushes.” I wanted so very much 
to do well in that class. 

So I went to the high school li- 
brary and read the general article on 
economics in the Britannica. It gave 
me an overview of the subject. The 
result was that I anticipated each unit 
of the subject in that class as it was 
introduced by that very beautiful 
lady teacher. When she followed the 
Britannica’s sequence and content I 
nodded my head triumphantly; when 
she did not I quarreled with her 
silently or sometimes even openly. I 
earned my A in that class largely be- 
cause of that encyclopedia overview. 
Throughout my college days there- 
after, I always preceded each term 
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with overview encyclopedia readings 
of all the subjects represented by the 
courses in which I planned to enroll. 
To some extent this early accidental 
discovery of the power of the en- 
cyclopedia overview in learning in- 
fluenced me to devote so much of my 
life to the study, evaluation, design- 
ing and editing of encyclopedias. 

The foundation of independent 
study is reading. Perhaps my Ful- 
bright year in the United Kingdom, 
plus my observations in universities 
on the continent strengthened this 
concept. In England, as you know, 
students and faculty do not speak of 
enrolling in a course in Economics, 
or Philosophy, or even Mathematics, 
as much as they speak of Reading in 
Economics, or Reading in Philosophy, 
or even Reading in Mathematics. I 
do not deny that reading is a struggle, 
much more with some writing than 
with other, frequently because of the 
nature of the content, and sometimes 
because of the inarticulateness of the 
author, but that very struggle is an- 
tagonistic to passivity and may even 
drive the student to conference, semi- 
nar, or classroom lecture. 

Another characteristic of the 
Library-College learning mode is a 
reversal of the  classroom-library 
sequence. It may mean, as a start, 
following the Oklahoma Christian 
concept as explained by Stafford 
North. A three-semester hour course, 
enrolled in by a student constitutes a 
contract with the professor to devote 
9 clock hours a week to that subject. 
But this contract does not necessarily 
mean what it does in class contact 
institutions, namely three class meet- 
ings a week and six hours of outside 


preparation, on the formula of one 
for two. Rather the weekly calendar 
may be so flexible, at the teacher and 
student’s option, that some weeks 
might have nine scheduled hours in 
the student’s private carrel in the 
library and no class meeting at all; or 
eight scheduled carrel reading periods 
and one class period as unscheduled 
as library reading for students usually 
is now. 

At this point, let it be made clear 
that reading can be done in other 
formats than hard cover print, or 
paperback, or periodical, or any other 
medium produced by a press. “Read- 
ing’ writes Saturday Review's Frank 
Jennings, “remember is not restricted 
to the printed page. Actually it never 
was. In our reading is the art of 
transmitting the ideas, facts and feel- 
ings from the mind and soul of an 
author to the mind and soul of a 
reader .. . throughout his history man 
has ‘read’ many things: the flight of 
birds, the guts of sheep, sun spots, 
liver spots and the life lines on a 
hand. He has read the lore of the 
jungle, the spoor of the beast, and the 
portents in a dish of tea.” Reading 
in the Library-College means com- 
munication between the student and 
his teacher through any and every 
medium, sensory and extrasensory, 
that exists. In the Library-College 
the book is basic, but the book is 
what I have called the Generic Book. 

The learning mode of the Library- 
College, therefore, is basically what 
you have indicated in the Elmira 
Catalog, “Independent Study” under 
faculty bibliographic advice in the 
generic book. But the Learning Mode 
includes also something we call per- 


formance. This consists of writing 
and speaking; acting, singing, danc- 
ing. It might include painting, sculp- 
ture, ceramics and the other visual 
arts. Nor are the recreational arts ex- 
cluded, athletics of all kinds—tennis, 
swimming, self-defense. A very 
special area of performance is in the 
practical arts, including the skills 
of home making, driver competence, 
and of course, health education. 

A final aspect of the Library- 
College learning mode is the adapta- 
tion of Dr. Frank Laubach’s “Each 
One Teach One” principle. Whether 
Joseph Lancaster or Andrew Bell was 
the real originator of the monitorial 
system of instruction under which 
older students tutored younger ones 
in fundamentals, the fact remains 
there is a mutual advantage in this 
method especially for independent 
study. Most of us will attest that we 
reinforced what we learned in college 
the first year we had to teach it. This 
would be the advantage to the sopho- 
more who undertook to review with 
a freshman. And for the freshman, 
the more frequent conferences with 
the sophomore would interleave semi- 
nar and conference with faculty. If 
Each-One-Teach-One were initiated 
with junior-sophomore and_ senior- 
junior teams as well, an immediate 
role in the Elmira change over would 
be provided for the upper classmen as 
well as for the freshmen. For ex- 
ample, the problem of transition in 
any innovation has often proved a de- 
terrent. 


Curriculum Changeover 
When the General Education 
movement of the post World War II 
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years with some struggle induced 
Chemistry, Physics, and Geology pro- 
fessors to offer an integrated Physical 
Science course for freshmen, an im- 
portant step toward Gestalt was 
taken. It wasn’t easy on our campus. 
I served year after year on a Univer- 
sity General Education committee, 
the only dean invited to serve by the 
faculty. It was so difficult to get the 
physicist to think of this course as 
anything but physics, with a few im- 
posed peripheries. And each Septem- 
ber we would be confronted all over 
again by specialists backslidings with 
cumulated evidence that students 
were confused by the mishmash. But 
those of us who believed the students 
deserved a departmentalized  syn- 
thesis of knowledge persisted, and a 
Bi Sci in place of separated botany, 
physiology, and zoology; a Social 
Science instead of separated sociolo- 
gy, political science, economics; and 
a Humanities course that related 
philosophy, religion, literature, music 
and the visual arts to each other. 

The next step has been a long time 
coming. I see it in Elmira’s new in- 
terdisciplinary Liberal Studies course. 
At this writing, there were only the 
statements in the Bulletin and in the 
pink and processed announcements. 
What I propose may therefore be 
fully covered. Nevertheless, I plead 
for consideration of two neglected or 
underestimated curriculum areas. 

The first of these I call “Media” for 
want of a better descriptive title. Per- 
haps the nearest thing to it that we 
have had in the past have been the 
perfunctory library tours during 
freshmen orientation week. On some 
campuses we have also units on li- 
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brary use in the freshman English 
classes, or even a whole one semester 
course, elective or required, on the 
library. At its best such instruction 
has fallen far short, certainly, for what 
a changeover to independent study 
requires. One of my longest quarrels 
with teacher education has been the 
incidental treatment of instructional 
materials. Only comparatively re- 
cently have state certifications begun 
to require for elementary teachers, 
especially, as much as a separate 
three-semester hour course on learn- 
ing resources. Such a course should 
cemprehend the three separate offers 
frequently found on our campuses, in 
Children’s Literature, Library Use, 
Audio Visual Education. To accom- 
plish this, I wrote the book Instruc- 
tional Materials, as a sort of marriage 
license for what has frequently been 
referred to as the “shotgun marriage” 
in Florida of librarians and audio- 
visualists. 

What I propose is that as part of 
Basic Liberal studies, students be 
given a course in media per se, not 
incidentally, as we have never yet 
accomplished. Such a mastery should 
enable our students to move among 
the resources more confidently than 
our generation is able to do even to- 
day. For example, on the open 
shelves of every college library so- 
called Reference Room is a collection 
of information retrievers such as even 
our Information Scientists haven't 
fully explored. The other day a col- 
league of mine and close friend who 
is a professor of physics was sitting 
in my office chatting when I was in- 
terrupted by an urgent long distance 
call. When I finished, I found my 


colleague engrossed by the newest 
issue of the Statesman’s Yearbook, 
which was on my table for review. 

Because I know him real well he 
said to me unashamedly “Where has 
this book been all of my professional 
life? Has it been published long?” 
“Gunter,” I said apologetically, “this 
is a 104th annual issue. It’s one of our 
Reference classics and a_ particular 
favorite of mine. I’m glad that you a 
physicist find it related to your in- 
terests.” His enthusiasm for its con- 
tents was unbounded, and his em- 
barrassment at his ignorance of its 
existence painful. “My fault, Gunter,” 
I said, and I meant it. Reference 
books are my specialty. As an English 
teacher I consider the literature of 
reference as exciting as almost any 
other one of the literary forms I have 
studied and taught. Yet I have some- 
how failed to communicate their 
potential to so many of the genera- 
tion I have taught and been associ- 
ated with. 

Except for encyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries, and possibly atlases, I am 
not sure that most of our students are 
even aware that as many as 15,000 or 
more different reference titles exist in 
the world, and that even among the 
one to 10% of that number on college 
library shelves can be found the 
means to cope with what we tritely 
call the information explosion. Cer- 
tainly if the half of knowledge is 
knowing where to find it, do we not 
owe our students a thorough training 
in the scope and arrangement of the 
basic reference books? And not only 
reference books, but other media of 
all formats, levels and subjects, as 
well as modern library organization 


with its increasing attention to auto- 
mation and hardware. 

The second of these units I have 
called in my Library-College curri- 
culum, simply Knowledge. In library 
classifications like Dewey Decimal or 
Library of Congress, we have a class 
sometimes called “generalia” where 
books that cover all of knowledge as a 
unity, like encyclopedias, are classi- 
fied. This describes the course or the 
unit I should like to see in our curri- 
cula twice, once at the beginning as 
a preface to separated specialism, and 
once at the end of the four years as 
a sort of capstone synthesis. 

Without detailing the content let 
me broadly sketch two major com- 
ponents. One part acknowledges the 
debt to the older generation by over- 
viewing the knowledge considered of 
greatest significance to scholars. In- 
deed in my designing and editing of 
encyclopedias, I have always gone 
along with the definition: a sum- 
mary of the knowledge most sig- 
nificent to mankind. This would 
define my concept of the first com- 
ponent, and indeed a good encyclo- 
pedia studied judiciously might well 
be a textbook for this component. 

The other component salutes the 
younger generation. I would ap- 
proach this part of the Knowledge 
course by designing with each stu- 
dent for herself* what we call in In- 
formation Science, an Interest Profile. 
I would ask each student to list 
frankly her most significant current 
interests, in order from one to ten, 
encourage her to differ with the sig- 


*Note: Elmira is the oldest woman’s col- 
lege in the United States; hence the use of 
the feminine pronoun. 
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nificances of the older generation. In- 
deed, if she were at all aware of the 
intellectual blue blood approach to 
higher education, the kind that 
Chicago and Robert Hutchins 
flaunted in earlier decades, I would 
encourage her to dissent. I would 
encourage her to put at the top of her 
list her keenest interest regardless of 
how unintellectual it might be. The 
student’s interest profile would con- 
stitute an important half of this 
Knowledge course. 

One of the first independent stud- 
ies would be a literature search for 
sources of information about the in- 
terests of greatest significance, not 
only to the older generation of schol- 
ars, but to the younger generation of 
students. In this search students 
would have the advice of the faculty. 
A composite of Student Interest Pro- 
files would be currently maintained in 
the library. A faculty-librarian follow- 
up on these profiles would be what 
Information Science calls SDI 
(Selective Dissemination of Informa- 
tion). Both current and retrospective 
library accessions are continuously 
searched against these Interest Pro- 
files and references of individual in- 
terest communicated to the students 
concerned. 

This communication is more than a 
bibliographic notice. It is a profes- 
sional prescription by a faculty ad- 
viser who sensitively matches 
individual differences in students 
with individual differences in media, 
by subject, level, format. Here is a 
student who had trouble with a 
botany process as described in printed 
words who suddenly understands by 
means clear to her by a time-lapse 16 
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mm motion picture. Here is another 
student whose appreciation of Ham- 
let’s solilogy is enhanced by concur- 
rent listening to John Gielgud. 

Perhaps these two examples pro- 
vide a modulation from curriculum to 
Library Learning Resources. 


Library Learning Resources 

After the site is selected, architect 
and librarian settle down to planning 
three major accommodations: for the 
students, for stock, for staff. Formerly 
our standards required that 25% of 
the student body should be seated in 
the library. That standard has 
steadily upped with the trend to in- 
dependent study. As you know, Okla- 
homa Christian designed its library 
resources center to accommodate in 
individual carrels 110% of its student 
body. I recommend this for Elmira, 
to take care of student population 
growth. 

Next the carrel is destined to re- 
place not only the conventional li- 
brary reading table, but the classroom 
arm chair as well. Mount San An- 
tonio originally designed reader ac- 
commodation in its new library 
building 50% conventional reading 
room tables; 50% carrels. After less 
than a year’s operation they converted 
half of their tables to carrels. (The 
Ford Foundation booklet containing | 
16 different carrel designs also illus- 
trates how to convert a conventional 
reading table. ) 

Since the name of your new build- 
ing suggests considerable provision 
for hardware and the so-called newer 
media, you will probably want to 
provide at the outset for so-called wet 
carrels, with dial access to a variety 


of media formats. The wet carrel will 
reinforce audio-tutorial laboratory 
such as Purdue pioneered. 

Stock accommodation now goes 
beyond the basic stack planning for 
print of all kinds. It includes housing 
and maintenance for graphics, projec- 
tions like films, filmstrips, transparen- 
cies; for tapes and discs; for slides, 
microprojections and micro formats; 
for programmed materials; and for 
the components and hardware that 
accompany these media. Electronic, 
automated, and computerized innova- 
tions become more startling daily. 
About some of these, like the printout 
catalog I am excited; about others I 
advise restraint. 

Staff accommodation heretofore 
limited to about 100 square feet per 
full time employee in library organi- 
zation is now being augmented some 
to provide office space for all or nearly 
all of the faculty. Recently I have 
consulted on new library resource 
centers where such faculty accommo- 
dation is being favored over scatter- 
ing faculty offices in other buildings 
on the campus. Certainly the inde- 
pendent study trend favors such 
faculty accommodation in the library 
learning resource center. 

For Dallas Baptist College I have 
suggested in cooperation with a crea- 
tive and innovative architect that a 
square building be designed, a most 
economical construction. The center 
square accomodates stock, returning 
to the traditional fixed stack on tiers 
that are a standard 7’6” high. The 
square that surrounds the center ac- 
commodates students in carrels, 
varied in design so as not to give 
quite the Alcatraz appearance that 


occurs when carrels are blocked to- 
gether. This square has the same 
heights as the stacks; but the outer 
square which accommodates faculty 
offices, seminars, a classroom, lecture 
hall as well as other staff space is 
about 11 feet high, resulting in three 
stack-carrel levels for every two room 
levels. 


Changing Faculty Role 

Change inevitably introduces some 
insecurity in all of us. Since I am of 
the older faculty generation, I confess 
to more than an average amount of 
resistance. I am troubled about our 
contemporary rejection of values that 
still include for me some of the ele- 
ments of that eternal varity we seek 
in the ultimate. Because of that very 
quest for perfection we as teachers 
more than probably any other profes- 
sion in the world cannot oppose 
change that promises creative im- 
provement. 

Critically we must admit that 
classroom-centered teaching is less 
suited to coping with the ever widen- 
ing range of individual differences 
created by universal higher educa- 
tion. Nor can word-of-mouth com- 
munication, necessary when other 
media—print, audiovisual, environ- 
mental—were few and limited in 
variety. Today, probably for the first 
time in the history of education we 
can match individual differences in 
students with individual differences 
in media. And this matching of 
media to individual students so that 
we will light a fire in them is the 
essence of our new role. 

So to begin with we must not only 
increase our awareness of our stu- 
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dents individually, but we must gain 
a new insight into the universe of 
media. We must know media not only 
by subject, but by level, and by for- 
mat. Only through such knowledge 
can we match individual differences 
in students with individual differ- 
ences in materials. Advisement thus 
takes on a new dimension, a most re- 
warding one as we watch new worlds 
open for our students, frequently 
through serendipity. Our role now 
includes greater responsibility for 
media selection. We read, review, 
preview, preaud now with the indi- 
vidual student profiles before us con- 
stantly. We encourage increasing 
independence in our students at their 
workbench carrels. Selectively we 
disseminate information to them 
through suggested media, through 
their upperclassmen tutors, in in- 
dividual conferences, in seminar dis- 
cussions with groups, through lectures 
covering our specialties and enthu- 
siasms with content and format avail- 
able in any other media. 

We evaluate with a new challenge. 
There is a certain dualism created by 
the changeover. We must prove to 
ourselves, to our students and to 
measuring agencies that what we are 
doing is better than what is being 
done conventionally. Therefore we 
must measure first of all with tradi- 
tional instruments—standardized 
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tests. But we must also devise new 
measures that reveal what is going 
on inside of our students, intellectual- 
ly, emotionally, spiritually as well as 
skillfully. 


Epilogue 

Recently I have begun to reread 
the 150 letters from our alumni hand- 
somely bound for me as one of my 
retirement gifts. In my former stu- 
dents’ touching words are greater re- 
wards than are offered any other 
occupation in our society. As I look 
back at my long and good life with 
colleagues and students, I am certain 
I would make the same decision 
again. Part of my reason is this con- 
stant urge to transmit to the next 
generation the best that man has done 
and been. 

I sincerely believe the changeover 
from classroom teaching to carrel 
learning is a worthwhile innovation. 
It provides a better opportunity to 
match individual differences in our 
students. It copes more effectively 
with the information acceleration. 
And I believe it offers us as faculty 
the most creative teaching oppor- 
tunity we have yet known. Along 
the Library-College Way, I congratu- 
late you, my colleagues, in innovation 
for your bold and promising change- 
over. May you all experience the 
satisfaction I have known. 


Reactions of the 
Hearing 


Impaired Child 
To School 


Situations 


People with normal hearing obtain 
much of their learning and most of 
their speech patterns through their 
hearing; even so the significance of 
hearing and the relationship of hear- 
ing impairments to emotional and 
academic problems is not clearly 
recognized. Everyone has sat in an 
audience in which the speaker could 
scarcely be heard. To the listener 
this situation is always frustrating. 
This would cause even more frustra- 
tion if the listener were to be asked 
questions requiring him to stand in 
this group and respond. The child 
who has impaired hearing lives with 
this problem daily. He sits in a 
classroom with a group of students 
and a teacher. Questions, answers, 
and comments are frequently not re- 
ceived and understood by him. Many 
such students are not aware that they 
are not hearing as well as others in 
the same classroom. When hearing 
loss occurs gradually the individual 
himself usually does not realize what 
is happening and consequently can- 
not report it to his parents or teach- 
ers. Instead, with increasing frequen- 
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cy he fails to hear directions clearly, 
fails to respond when called upon in 
class, and misinterprets what others 
say to him. As a result, his errors in 
schoolwork increase and he tends to 
make a poor impression upon his 
teachers and classmates. To them he 
appears inattentive, odd, stupid, self- 
centered, preoccupied, uninterested, 
shy, or careless. As a result, their 
reactions to him are unfavorable or 
negative, but he does not understand 
why. Probably the three most im- 
portant negative effects on the stu- 
dent with impaired hearing are those 
relating to his difficulty in following 
oral schoolwork, his problem of so- 
cial adjustment, and the low opinion 
of himself that may develop. 


Impaired hearing is more than 
merely a lessening of hearing acuity. 
It affects the use of language com- 
munication skills. Since language 
communication is necessary for social 
communication as well as academic 
learning, it should be clearly realized 
that social problems occur as well 
as academic problems for these stu- 
dents. Each of these problems is like- 
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ly to be accompanied by emotional 
problems that may cause personality 
changes. 

An individual’s ability to adjust to 
favorable or negative life situations 
depends upon certain basic qualities 
of personality, self-understanding, 
and self-acceptance. This is especially 
important for hearing impaired chil- 
dren since people with normal hear- 
ing tend to have certain negative atti- 
tudes toward them. Normal hearing 
children tend to laugh at and ridicule 
the child with impaired hearing in- 
stead of offering him understanding 
as they would a crippled child. They 
do this because of lack of under- 
standing since the impairment is in- 
tangible. Since the basic hearing 
mechanism is inside the cranium, 
hearing impairments leave no visible 
scars. Frequently the child with 
hearing impairment may be left out 
when children divide into teams for 
play activities. This may be due to 
negative reaction of the group, nega- 
tive personality features of the hard 
of hearing child, or because the af- 
fected child cannot hear and follow 
instructions clearly. The child so 
left out, not understanding under- 
lying reasons, feels that he is shunned. 
Then, as the other children talk and 
laugh in play, he in his partially hear- 
ing world, may begin to imagine they 
are laughing at him. He realizes that 
he is not receiving and understand- 
ing verbal interchanges as well as 
his associates. Unconsciously he be- 
gins to feel that he is inferior in 
ability to his classmates. He may 
even begin to feel inferior to others 
of his age group. Because of this 
budding inferiority complex he may 
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aggravate the emotional situation by 
withdrawing. This retards the inter- 
personal relationships that are neces- 
sary for personal and social adjust- 
ment in later adolescent and adult 
life. 

Intelligence tests give evidence 
that in general there is little dif- 
ference in innate intelligence between 
children with normal hearing and 
those with impaired hearing. How- 
ever, there is almost always a distinct 
difference in academic achievement. 
The hearing impaired child frequen- 
cy fails to make satisfactory academic 
progress in school. Many factors ac- 
count for this. Academic achieve- 
ment depends upon language skill. 
Language skill depends upon hear- 
ing acuity. Impaired hearing causes 
defective language skill development. 
The hearing impaired child must pay 
closer attention to classroom activities 
in order to understand these teaching 
points. 

He must learn to listen by using 
visual clues as well as the audible 
ones. Faulty hearing causes him to 
obtain blurred or distorted under- 
standing. A sentence such as: She 
slid down the slide may sound like: 
“e li down e li.” Voices may sound 
muffled, as though strained through 
cotton, or like a loudspeaker out of 
adjustment. On the other hand back- 
ground noises seem louder than nor- 
mal. Blood pulsing through the head 
sounds like bellows, other noises 
sound as though someone is blowing 
a shrill whistle or perhaps he seems 
to hear a cricket chirping. These 
noises never recede; the student must 
learn to hear and understand correct- 
ly despite them. When he responds 


in class in accordance with this faulty 
understanding he may be repri- 
manded for not paying attention. 
Sometimes he may be ridiculed. 
Because the child does hear the 
voice yet fails to understand or re- 
spond adequately, he is often mis- 
judged to be mentally retarded, emo- 
tionally disturbed, aphasic, or to have 
some other learning difficulty. One 
of the most common fears of the 
child with impaired hearing is that 
he will be considered stupid. His 
personality patterns become rigid and 
he becomes suspicious. He does not 
trust others because he is not cer- 
tain of the underlying or ulterior 
motives of words, comments, or state- 
ments. In the struggle to keep up 
with his classmates and to cover up 
the fact that he is psychologically 
hurt by the fear of being called 
dumb, he may begin to withdraw in 
the classroom. He does this by tak- 
ing no part in verbal exchanges and 
by saying he does not know answers 
to question he is not certain of hay- 
ing heard correctly. Concentrating 
upon schoolwork six hours per day, 
five days a week, is hard for any 
normal person. But, a hard of hear- 
ing person who constantly has to 
strain to hear every word and to 
grasp visual clues gets tired more 
quickly than other people. Despite 
his fatigue he must continue driving 
himself to catch words, frequently 
uttered softly by students with other 
things on their minds than the trouble 
of a hearing impaired classmate. So 
the student gets tired, and the more 


tired he gets, the less he hears. Thus 
a vicious cycle is enacted in which 
the hearing impaired child accom- 
plishes less than his classmates. 

The hearing impaired student's in- 
terpretation of the world about him 
is influenced to a large extent by the 
direction of his classroom teacher. If 
the teacher can help this student to 
self-knowledge and _ self-acceptance, 
the many adjustments necessary in 
the lifetime among persons who can 
hear more clearly will be made more 
easily. The hearing impaired student 
must develop a sense of independence 
and self-sufficiency. In an attempt to 
help children who have hearing losses 
adjust to their impairment and not 
become educationally retarded or 
psychologically impaired, it is es- 
sential that classroom teachers under- 
stand hearing impairments, methods 
of identification, and corrective mea- 
sures whenever applicable for the 
hearing impaired child. The teach- 
ers should consistently provide the 
student with the best conditions for 
seeing and hearing. The child must 
combine his defective hearing with 
visual clues for every spoken word. 
Clue words should be written on the 
chalkboard. Instructional media 
which demonstrate meanings and 
concepts should be used. Finally 
teachers should give the child the 
emotional support he yearns for. In- 
security has been his constant com- 
panion. The understanding offered 
by these teachers may be the most 
important therapy for this hard of 
hearing child. 
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Our Friends, the 
Reading Critics 


A serious observer of the educa- 
tional scene in America for the past 
twenty years might have become 
quite anxious as severe criticisms 
have periodically been leveled at the 
quality of instruction in our public 
schools. It is difficult for classroom 
teachers and administrators to remain 
objective in considering and analyz- 
ing both the criticisms and the in- 
evitable rebuttals. The recent waves 
of criticism have spanned the decades 
including the Great Depression, 
World War II, the Cold War, a 
period of unprecedented growth in 
science and technology and a period 
often described as being charac- 
terized by the “knowledge explosion.” 


Although written in 1950, the fol- 
lowing statement by Brubacher cer- 
tainly seems quite appropriate today: 


Consequently people today, as twenty- 
five hundred years ago, are raising the 
age-old questions about how to edu- 
cate their children for the dynamic 
social conditions in which they live. 
If their answers are confused and 
faltering, there should be no occasion 
for surprise; uncertain times give rise 
to uncertain answers. 


During this period of expansionism 
in our national life, expenditures for 
education continue upward and con- 
troversy continues to swirl around 
the most basic element in education, 
the teaching of reading. Amid the 
intermittent attacks on the public 
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schools including a variety of targets, 
Rudolph Flesch’s book, Why Johnny 
Can't Read, made the best-seller lists 
in the mid-1950’s. Education journals 
and popular magazines carried arti- 
cles of support and countercharges to 
Flesch’s contention that reading 
methods and results in our schools 
were abominable. Ducker and Nally 
responded with a blanket response 
to Flesch and attempted to explain 
other criticisms of the schools as 
well. 

When the Russian Sputnik was 
launched in 1957, new torrents of 
controversy descended on the schools. 
Charles Walcutt, Professor of English 
at Queens College, co-authored with 
Sibyl Terman, Reading: Chaos and 
Cure, (1958). The embattled educa- 
tors were supported in later volumes 
by Harris and Gans; still the flashes 
of polemics continued as schoolmen 
attempted to provide an education 
for increasing numbers of young 
Americans in our rapidly changing 
society. 

A newsletter writer for the Albu- 
querque Public Schools produced a 
readable summary of arguments and 
misunderstandings surrounding the 
teaching of reading: 


“Why don’t educators junk the look- 
say method and get back to phonics?” 
asks the parent whose child is having 
problems in reading; and most teachers 
reply “we never left phonics, but we 


also know the importance of whole 
word recognition and the building of 
basic reading vocabularies.” 


“All human beings can be taught to 
read!” proclaims the proponent of a 
new “miracle” approach to reading; 
and the educator responds “why is it 
we expect a mentally handicapped per- 
son to be a good reader at the same 
time we accept the fact that he will 
never succeed very well in any other 
academic subject area?” 


“All that Dick and Jane stuff is 
asinine,” say the clever critics who find 
humor in writing satires of “run, Jane, 
run” stories; and the first grade teacher 
who is preparing to teach 25 children 
to recognize their first word might ask, 
“do you expect me to start them on 
Hamlet?” 


It is not surprising to find these 
conflicting views about reading in- 
struction since there is conflicting 
evidence on the subject; the evidence 
has been presented to the public by 
persons and organizations with stat- 
ure. This state of affairs tends to 
give the interested layman, and pro- 
fessional as well, a vague sense of 
uneasiness about reading instruction 
in our schools. For instance, we hear 
that “Johnny Does Read Better To- 
day” according to Donald E. Critch- 
low. He did a study of reading 
achievement comparing elementary 
students with their parents who had 
gone through the same school a gen- 
eration earlier. This is reassuring 
even though we recognize the limi- 
tations of the size of the sample and 
several unresolved variables. How- 
ever, we might think back to the 
reference made by Walcutt in To- 
morrow’s Illiterates wherein he asked 
“How bad is reading today?” In an- 
swering his own question he claimed: 


We estimate that 75 per cent of our 


school population are reading mark- 
edly below their capabilities. Here are 
some further facts: 


(1) The specialist revising the Stan- 
ford-Binet Intelligence Test examined 
213 California children in 1955 and 
discovered that twelve-year-olds were 
reading on the average only as well 
as ten-year-olds had been reading 
twenty and forty years earlier, when 
the two previous editions of the same 
test had been issued... . 


(2) The army discovered at the be- 
ginning of World War II that 16 mil- 
lion Americans over twenty years of 
age were unable to read up to the 
fourth-grade level. Two years later a 
million draftees had been rejected for 
illiteracy and nearly as many who read 
at or below the national fourth-grade 
level had been accepted by the Armed 
Forces. 


These facts are quite disquieting 
when taken along with a number of 
others as an exposé of reading in- 
struction; however, the authors leave 
many unanswered questions about 
the validity of their simplism in of- 
fering solutions. This weakens the 
ringing denunciations as found in 
Walcutt’s book and others like it. 

After digesting Flesch, Walcutt, 
et al., what does an interested citizen 
conclude about the relative success 
of reading instruction when he learns 
from the International Paper Compa- 
ny that “since 1940, book sales in 
America have increased more than 
10 times faster than our population 
has grown’? Their public relations 
booklet, The Reading Explosion, also 
presents graphs to show that between 
1940 and 1960 book sales are up 
445%, magazines sales up 110% and 
newspaper sales up to 45% compared 
to a population increase of 37%. The 
booklet continues: “Never before has 
the average American read as much 
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as he reads today.” Since a sizable 
proportion of our population are 
products of the public schools, a 
charitable critic might concede that 
at least some schools are successful 
in stimulating the desire to read along 
with the ability to read. Unfortu- 
nately, statistical battles often fall 
short of “proving? whether our 
methods of teaching reading are in- 
ferior as charged, anymore than ver- 
bal brickbats emotionally conceived 
and promulgated “prove” that they 
are. 


In opening her book, American 
Reading Instruction, Nila B. Smith 
contended in 1934 that “the story of 
American reading instruction is a 
fascinating one to pursue” and that: 


It is a story shot through with glimpses 
of advancing psychologies, of broad- 
ening and more inclusive philosophies, 
of ever-increasing attempts to apply 
science to education. 


Yet as Smith continued her writing 
on phonetics in her final chapter (In 
Critical Retrospect), she stated that: 


The subject of phonetics has in recent 
years been one of the most widely 
questioned and discussed phases of 
reading instruction, and it has un- 
doubtedly been the phase which has 
had the least experimentation . . . so 
the whole topic of phonetics is in a 
state of controversy. There have been 
few investigations in this field. Those 
which have been conducted have in- 
volved only a small number of chil- 
dren in one locality or one school and 
have usually extended over a short 
period of time. (emphasis added) 


Here is the kind of development 
which gives grist to the mills of the 
critics. Prominent authorities (Gates 
and Huber in 1930) in the field of 
reading, published teachers’ reading 
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manuals which changed the direction 
of reading instruction on the results 
of “several studies”—studies described 
by their contemporary authority 
(N. B. Smith) as inadequate. These 
are the very charges which have been 
made in the current spate of reading 
criticism. Smith also described simi- 
lar circumstances surrounding the ex- 
perience-interest centered approach 
to the teaching of reading. She stated 
that “the procedures—elimination of 
basal reader, organizing reading 
around ‘needs and activities’ of chil- 
dren—are still largely in an experi- 
mental state . . . in spite of these ob- 
stacles, this method of teaching read- 
ing is rapidly gaining a foothold 
throughout the country and it un- 
doubtedly embodies many of the 
characteristics which will mark the 
next period of emphasis in American 
reading instruction.” There we have 
it! On the basis of admittedly limited, 
inadequate research and studies, we 
enter a whole new era in the ap- 
proach to reading instruction! 


Moving from the mid-1930’s, we 
find a summary of research studies 
from 1930-1950 on that nagging ques- 
tion What About PhonicsP as com- 
piled by Alvina T. Burrows in Bul- 
letin No. 57 of the Association for 
Childhood Education International 
(1951). Burrows’ own reaction to 
this group of 16 studies elicited the 
following: “At first glance conclu- 
sions seem confused and contradic- 
tory. But more careful scrutiny re- 
veals some consistent elements run- 
ning through all of them.” Even 
a cursory analysis of her listing and 
annotations point to two striking ob- 
servations: (1) They are to cover 


the period up to 1950, yet not one 
study is reported between 1944 and 
1950 on this vital topic, (2) Too 
many of the sixteen appear to be 
studies which are quite limited in 
scope and sophisticated research 
techniques. After reviewing Burrows’ 
monograph, there is little encourage- 
ment that substantial research and 
experimentation was being carried 
out between 1930 and 1950 to assist 
the professional or layman in making 
confident decisions in regard to read- 
ing instruction. 

More recently, Arthur I. Gates, a 
familiar name in the literature on 
reading instruction, prepared a sum- 
mary of the concepts of teaching 
reading in a booklet entitled Teach- 
ing Reading published in the series 
“What Research Says to the Teacher” 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion. Under a section labeled “Some 
Controversial Issues,” he pointed out 
that “it takes time and extensive re- 
search to determine the relative 
merits of different procedures.” This 
much would strike a warm response 
in the thinking of those familiar with 
the development of scientific experi- 
mentation in the physical and biologi- 
cal sciences. In discussing the place 
of phonics as his first controversial 
area, he indicated that “a careful 
reader of all the books and articles 
about phonics which have appeared 
recently would find it difficult to tell 
what the discussion is all about.” 
There is little question that Dr. Gates 
has struck another responsive chord 
among his readers. . 

A fitting summary of observations 
and comments about the status of 
research in reading instruction came 


recently from Samuel Weintraub in 
his column “What Research Says to 
the Reading Teacher” in the Inter- 
national Reading Association’s publi- 
cation, The Reading Teacher of Oc- 
tober, 1966. Weintraub begins his 
column with this position: 


Positive claims and counter-claims are 
often heard among persons who up- 
hold particular practices, techniaues, 
or materials in teaching beginning 
reading. Rarely are the proponents of 
various materials able to substantiate 
their claims with more than the heat 
of argument or an undying devotion 
to their cause. Oftentimes this is so 
because there is little or no research on 
which to base one’s convictions. Some- 
times this is so because the research 
that has been done confuses rather 
than clarifies so that contradictory re- 
sults can be cited. (emphasis added) 


There is good cause for the pessimism 
expressed in the above statement. 
There is ample evidence that in the 
field of public education we have not 
yet established a coherent and logical 
basis for a general theory on reading 
supported by a substantial and grow- 
ing body of believable research. We 
are vulnerable when our critics point 
out glaring deficiencies. Immediately 
we are pushed into weakened, de- 
fensive positions; our rebuttals may 
soothe our bruised egos and may 
even score well in the logic column, 
but the public remembers the sensa- 
tional charges as they watch us yield 
to the pressures of the critics. An 
interesting study reported in the Oc- 
tober 1966 issue of The Reading 
Teacher by Bordeaux and Shope 
pointed out that “more research 
studies have been done in reading 
than in any other area of the cur- 
riculum” and they continued that 
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“many are based on very small popu- 
lations, with no control group, yet 
sweeping conclusions in favor of one 
method are made by the researchers.” 
(emphasis added) They designed an 
experiment to overcome these de- 
ficiencies. They evaluated three ap- 
proaches to teaching reading in first 
grade. They modestly concluded that 
“it is quite possible that this study 
has pointed out nothing really new,” 
but they indicated a broader benefit 
from the sensory experience approach 
which gave the children the advan- 
tage of the widest range of experi- 
ences. Studies of their type bode 
well for the future. 


It is interesting to compare the 
reaction of Walcutt and of Harris to 
the work of Glenn McCracken at the 
McGill School in New Castle, Penn- 
sylvania. McCracken has abandoned 
the concept of reading readiness and 
has introduced basic instruction with 
a strong emphasis on phonics via 
filmstrips at the beginning of the first 
grade. His reports are labeled as 
“quite spectacular” by Harris but he 
has serious reservations about the lack 
of verification. Walcutt heaps great 
praise on McCracken’s work and rec- 
ommends it highly as very effective, 
especially with the poor and average 
student. Although quite skeptical, 
Harris feels that if McCracken’s re- 
sults should be confirmed, “a thor- 
ough modification of present think- 
ing about readiness and first-grade 
reading would be needed.” 


_ Phi Delta Kappa, professional fra- 
ternity for men in education, an- 
nounced in its September, 1968 news- 
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letter (News, Notes & Quotes) a 
grant of $60,000 in reading research 
from the U.S. Office of Education. 
In describing the objectives and 
methods of this research effort, the 
writer of the article commented: 

Basic knowledge about how people 
read still is in its infancy, and what 
is known has not been tied together 
in a unified theory that explains all 
the physical, psychological, and other 
factors at work. 

These and other reports of experi- 
ments and studies might well lead an 
objective person to conclude that we 
have done little more than scratched 
the surface in conducting research in 
this all-important matter of reading 
instruction. Perhaps it will take an- 
other national crisis followed by a 
massive infusion of federal research 
funds to undertake the thorough, ex- 
tensive, and sophisticated experimen- 
tation which researchers claim is 
necessary for conclusive results. We 
must go much beyond our present 
state of confusion and controversy. 

Regardless of the negativism and 
disregard for the facts by many of 
our critics, it is incumbent on those 
in professional education to analyze 
all charges carefully for clues to im- 
proving reading instruction as well 
as other aspects of education. When 
we examine the alarming statistics of 
reading difficulties of large numbers 
of school children and add to them 
the estimated number of functional 
illiterates in our nation, we have little 
cause for complacency. We should 
be looking for all the help we can 
muster, even from our sharpest de- 
tractors. 
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An Acquaintance of Yours 


Harrington C. Brearley 


Harrington C. Brearley came to 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
in 1939. As a sociologist trained un- 
der the famous Howard W. Odum at 
the University of North Carolina, he 
looked upon the newly created chair 
of sociology at Peabody as an exciting 
challenge. Where else could he 
spread the gospel of his discipline 
better than by trying to open the 
eyes of teacher-trainees to the needs 
of their own communities? Was 
Peabody not the best teacher-training 
institution in the whole South? He 
saw it as a strategic place to help 
pull his beloved South out of the 
doldrums of being “The Nation’s 
Economic Problem, Number One.” 

A native South Carolinian, Dr. 
Brearley had a deep and abiding love 
for his region. Through the years his 
classes in Southern Problems and 
Minority Peoples were a vital part of 
his schedule. He saw all too clearly 
how the dead weight of illiteracy 
would lead the South to disaster, and 
long before the sit-ins and riots he 
was writing such articles as “The 
Negro and Homicide” (1930) and 
“The Negros New Belligerency” 


(1940). He had grown up with the 
race problem, and his grasp of it was 
comprehensive and thorough as well 
as objective. 

Dr. Brearley felt at home at Pea- 
body because he thought teaching 
supremely important. He was very 
dynamic in the classroom, often draw- 
ing on his tremendous fund of good 
stories to hold interest and clarify 
important points. He had deep con- 
cern for his students and their prob- 
lems and spent countless hours 
counselling with them. But he had 
no patience with shoddy work. 

In spite of a heavy load of teaching 
and guiding graduate students he 
managed through the years to con- 
tinue writing. His book Homicide in 
the United States (1932) was fol- 
lowed by chapters in three other 
books and many articles for profes- 
sional journals. 

He was president of the Southern 
Sociological Society (1951) and was 
on the executive committee of the 
American Sociological Association. In 
1956 he was guest lecturer at the 
seven colleges of Universidade do 
Distrito Federal, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. A well-rounded man he also 
found time for church and family. 
From a long line of Calvinists, he was 
an elder in Westminster Presbyterian 
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Church, Nashville. Back in South 
Carolina he had with fine appropri- 
ateness married Margaret Marion, a 
collateral descendant of the Swamp 


Fox, there were two children, Har- — 


rington, Jr., and Margaret and both 
have definitely manifested their 
proper inheritance. 3 
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Dr. Brearley died in 1960. In the 
next decade the sweeping changes 
that came to the South would have 
both excited and distressed him, for 
he would have felt that a dear price 


had been paid for the better schools 


that he had so long advocated. 
A. LG 








OF BOOKS 





The Psychology of Human Growth 
and Development, second edition. 
W. R. Baller and P. C. Charles. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1968. 468 pp. $8.95. 


If the purpose of education is to 
provide a climate wherein the child 
can actualize his fullest potential, it 
is crucial that the teacher understand 
the nature of human growth and de- 
velopment. This text by Baller and 
Charles is designed to acquaint the 
teacher with current research and 
thinking being done in this area of 
psychology. 

The biological, social, and cultural 
foundations of human development 
are outlined for the reader with dis- 
cussion of the factors and conditions— 
perception, motivation, emotion, cog- 
nition, among others — which 
determine human behavior. The text 
is distinguished by a clarity of style, 
good organization of a topic so broad 
as to be unwieldly, relevant refer- 
ences which together with the sug- 
gested collateral readings, give good 
coverage of each chapter subject. 
Current research is reviewed, and, in 
this edition, the work of Piaget and 
his influence in the work and thinking 
of this decade, are given attention. 

One of the major goals of the 


authors is to clarify for the reader or 
potential teacher the advantage of 
consulting the scientific body of 
knowledge which is produced in the 
field of psychology rather than au- 
thoritative, intuitive, or “common 
sense’ sources on questions of human 
behavior. Their arguments are per- 
suasive. 

In their final chapter, Baller and 
Charles outline the conditions they 
feel are prerequisite to a good psy- 
chological climate in the school such 
as a contagious learning situation; 
extensive information about the 
interests and abilities of every child 
in the school; and commitment to 
tasks that are meaningful and sig- 
nificant. One wishes wistfully that 
the environmental climate of the 
schools in such conditions as teacher- 
pupil ratio, classroom space, was 
adequate to the point that concentra- 
tion could be given to the creation of 
that utopian situation of a “good 
psychological climate.’ 

Felicia Lawrence 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Higher Education in the Revolution- 
ary Decades, edited by Lewis B. 
Mayhew. Berkeley: McCutchan 
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Publishing Corporation, 1967. iv + 
466 pp. $12.50. 


Anthologies are particularly diffi- 
cult to review. Their limitations are 
easily understood and only by a clear 
statement of purpose and_ skillful 
‘editing can they be saved from the 
doom of being labelled a “collection.” 

Mayhew writes that the purpose of 
his volume is 

“to indicate the nature of the revolu- 

tion, how higher education has already 

changed, the problems which remain 


to be solved, and something of the 
future.” 


While such a statement provides some 
hints about the kinds of readings one 
might anticipate, an integral part of 
the statement must be the audience 
to whom the essays are directed. 
However, since no specific group is 
addressed, it can probably be as- 
sumed to include anyone interested 
either in the history of American 
higher education since 1945 or anx- 
ious for some reflections about its 
future. The lack of a specific group 
for whom the volume is intended 
becomes its major weakness. 


In the gross and misleading terms 
of “generalist” and “specialist” the 
failure of the volume becomes doubly 
‘apparent. For a general audience, the 
essays would be of value to the extent 
that they are tied through some 
leitmotif provided by either the editor 
or the reader's own background. 
While further comments about May- 
hew’s editorship follow later, it should 
be noted here, that the generalist 
‘could. quickly be lost without some 
previous systematic reading in’ the 
field of higher education. The essays, 
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while frequently engaging, are not 
“general purpose.” This volume will 
contribute little, as well, to the spe- 
cialists in the field simply because, 
with the exception of an occasional 
chapter extracted from books, reports, 
or magazines, the readings will al- 
ready have been both a part of the 
professional's reading and_ library. 
One useful feature of the collected 
essays is to serve as a handy reference, 
a convenient way to collect some of 
the more important writings in the 
rapid growth of higher education in 
America. Such an advantage could 
scarcely justify the publication of this 
anthology, however. 

In an effort to assess the second 
part of the salvation of an anthology, 
the skill of the editor, the following 
remarks seem to be in order. A set of 
arguments can be drawn up to de- 
fend or to question any author's edi- 
torial finesse. No one wins such a 
contest. However, Mayhew is, with- 
out a doubt, one of the most broadly 
knowledgeable men in American 
higher education. His steady stream 
of reviews and biographies clearly 
attest to this. Consequently, from 
the broad spectrum of readings which 
might have been introduced into the 
present volume, Mayhew has selected 
a number of cogent essays available 
from a wide variety of sources. The 
separate chapters of this volume ‘rep- 
resent some of the best available 
literature on the topics presented. 

Mayhew begins this volume by 
stating that the period since World 
War II is one of the most revolution- 
ary in history—hence, the title of the 
work. Between his introductory essay 
which focuses on the impact of social 


change on higher education and his 
postlogue, there are five sections with 
representative titles such as “New 
Purposes and Missions,” “Structural 
Accomodations,” and “Problems and 
Dislocations.” The editor selected 
essays written between 1958 and 1966 
by authors including such distinctive 
men as Galbraith, Axelrod, Gardner, 
and Eurich. The works of these and 
those of more than twenty-five others 
had previously appeared in a variety 
of journals, conference reports, and 
books. 

Mayhew ’s introductory essay, 
“American Higher Education and 
Social Change,” offers brief glimpses 
of the directions higher education has 
taken during the past generation. 
While brief, it is unusually good. The 
function of college and _ university 
education, the pressures upon it and 
its responses are succinctly phrased 
and as a result, the essay defines the 
context for the grouping of the 
volume’s essays. It serves as a capsule 
report and particularly useful as a 
review of what might be anticipated 
to follow. The small one or two 
paragraph introductions to each of 
the sections serve a similar function. 

It is especially difficult to criticize 
a leader in the field of higher educa- 
tion because there is a certain caution 
that the difficulties involved in the 
volume might reflect more strongly 
the limitations of the reviewer than 
those of the editor. However, I have 
begun to sense during the last several 
years that the press of multiple com- 
mitments has been an_ increasing 
handicap for Dr. Mayhew’s scholar- 
ship. Time allows limited high caliber 
projects. Hopefully, Dr. Mayhew’s 


pace might be modified so that he can 
strengthen his earlier role. 
Rev. Francis A. Lonsway 
Bellarmine College 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Whose Goals for American Higher 
Education?, edited by Charles G. 
Dobbins and Calvin B. T. Lee. 
Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1968. xv + 
241 pp. $6.00. 


The essays and commentaries from 
the Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Council on Education, held 
in mid-October, 1967, are printed in 
this volume. The conference theme, 
identical with the title of the volume, 
led the editors to incorporate two 
additional papers, one by Logan 
Wilson and the second by Walter 
Lippmann. 

Dobbins and Lee grouped the es- 
says into three topics and included 
an introductory statement and an 
epilogue to the proceedings. In the 
first section, the papers explore the 
theme of the basic missions of higher 
education. In the second, which 
focuses on forces which shape institu- 
tions of higher learning, the topics 
deal with relationships between facul- 
ties and administrators, between uni- 
versities and federal and state 
governments, and between universi- 
ties and society. The final portion of 
the volume is devoted to statements 
regarding coordination, the British 
University Grants Committee, fiscal 
reporting, and the involvement of 
colleges and universities in domestic 
social problems. 
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Among the thirteen essays, three 
deserve special remarks. The most 
cogent is easily “Responsibility for 
Criticism and Social Change” by 
Kenneth Keniston. His arguments are 
appropriate, clear, and persuasive. 
The paper by John Corson on the 
public service role of colleges and 
universities and that by Logan Wilson 
which deals with the constraints on 
institutions of higher learning, are 
likewise excellent. Each will be ex- 
amined in some detail later. 

This volume contains more than its 
share of uninspired papers. Every 
edited work has to contend with the 
range of writing skills its authors 
possess. This volume fared worse, 
however, than others currently avail- 
able in the field. The principal fault 
of these essays is the authors’ common 
treatment of a general problem or the 
ordinary treatment of a widely de- 
bated issue. Essays possessing these 
difficulties examined the roles of re- 
search and teaching, and that of 
faculty participation in governance. 
One or two others are close to shar- 
ing the same fate. If the literature 
was not replete with fine, accessible 
treatments of these topics, their in- 
corporation in this volume would 
serve as a useful reference and as 
reasonable additions to the literature. 

The perceptive remarks of Kenis- 
ton, Corson, and Wilson which con- 
stitute the very best offerings in this 
anniversary meeting, are considered 
under the headings of 1) the role of 
the university, and 2) institutional 
autonomy. 

The Role of the University. Kenis- 
ton asserts that criticism, the analysis 
and evaluation of our society at large, 
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is the most neglected of the major 
functions of the modern university. 
He notes that the traditional model of 
socialization has been valid until re- 
cently. According to that view, higher 
education serves its students and 
society best when it transmits skills, 
facts, competencies, or values from 
the past as important now and in the 
future. Keniston observes, however: 
“But increasingly, in modern Ameri- 
can society as in other advanced na- 
tions, the preconditions for the validity 
of this model—an unchanging and 


homogeneous social order—no longer 
obtain.” 


While Corson does not speak of 
the role of critic as a function to be 
added to those of teaching, research, 
and public service, he nevertheless 
refers to the future role of the uni- 
versity as deploying specialized skills 
for the solution of a wide variety of 
social problems. Consequently Kenis- 
ton’s insistence on the function of 
social criticism and Corson’s notion of 
public service are quite close. 


Both authors discuss the qualifica- 
tions of the university for this emerg- 
ing role. Corson cites five in succinct 
fashion: the university 1) provides a 
unique climate for inquiry, 2) has 
acquired a substantial monopoly of 
the talent required for dealing with 
the problems of society, 3) explores 
issues objectively, 4) is committed to 
the search for new knowledge, and 5) 
stands for the most civilizing values 
we know. 


While many would likely grant the 
existence of these circumstances, they 
would, nevertheless, question the 
nature of the university’s function in 
social change. What does such a 


function imply? Keniston replies to 
this in the following fashion. Pre- 
scinding from the use of the word 
“university” to refer to a particular 
institution or to individuals or groups 
within it: 
“The task of a university as an or- 
ganization . . . is to be neutral, ob- 
jective, and disappassionate in order to 
pressure an atmosphere in which stu- 
dents and faculty members can discuss, 


evaluate, criticize, judge, commit them- 
selves, and, when they choose, act.” 


Institutional Autonomy. Wilson’s 
essay is a revision of an address to the 
Illinois Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion held in 1967. He states that it is 
naive to propose a sort of isolation 
which would exempt colleges and 
universities from responsibility to 
their constituencies. Agreeing with 
the historian, W. H. Cowley, he af- 
firms that colleges and universities, as 
tax-exempt non-profit institutions, 
“exist to serve the general welfare and 
that full control of a profession or 
occupation by those who practice it 
directly . . . would constitute syn- 
dicalism rather than democracy.” 

The author reflects on the essential 
ingredients for institutional auton- 
omy. Each agency designed to aid 
the college and university tends to 
limit the autonomous functioning of 


these institutions by their very in- 
terest. Notable among such organiza- 
tions are coordinating bodies, and in 
particular, state-wide boards, ac- 
crediting associations, and the in- 
creasing determination of programs 
and proposals by agencies of the 
Federal and State governments. 
Aware of these erosions, Wilson 
proposes a set of checkpoints as the 
minimum required by every college 
or university to remain viable as an 
institution of higher learning. Two 
of the five are particularly cogent. 
Consistent with the requirements of 
accrediting associations and recog- 
nized professional groups, each in- 


stitution should be responsible for 
maintaining its own academic stan- 


dards. 


A sufficient degree of autonomy 
must be maintained for the institu- 
tion’s trustees, administrators, fac- 
ulty, and students to exercise 
distinctive rights and shared re- 
sponsibilities. 

Concluding remarks. While this 
volume suffered from the limitations 
suggested earlier, the force and 
urgency of the three essays just ex- 
plored served as compensation and 
repaid the effort spent in reading. 

Rev. Francis A. Lonsway 
Bellarmine College 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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A Happy New Year to You 
(A Bit Post) 


Consider the year, formed and gov- 
ered by the movements of time; 
supplier of man with the necessaries 
of life; the deliverer of challenges to 
the whole human realm; the measur- 
What a 
marvel is the year! It measures off the 
cycles and erects the boundaries that 


ing post for the planets. 


separate the eras of man and his en- 
deavors. The year is infinite in its 
varieties, generous in its gifts, un- 
yielding in its demands, and cosmic 


in its exactness. The measures of 
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human life are in and by the year. 

Consider the New Year. It is the 
time to give thought to the victories 
wrought within its space and to inter- 
pret their meanings. It is the time to 
look squarely at the defeats of the 
period and listen to the stories they 
have to tell, and to read between the 
lines of the telling. One has suffered 
pain during the year. Let its warn- 
ings not go wasted. It is the season to 
look long at the years that have been, 
and then still longer at the years 
ahead. 

At any rate, the year is still rea- 
sonably new. 
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The Department 
Chairman and 
Innovation 


Before discussing any single role 
which the secondary school depart- 
ment chairman in English might ful- 
fill, one must consider both the scope 
of the chairman’s job and the desired 
qualifications of one who serves in 
this capacity. The nature of the 
school district and of the immediate 
school in which one serves as chair- 
man will have a strong bearing, of 
course, both on the scope of the job 
and on the training of the person 
holding it. 

The department chairman who 
serves in a district which does not 
give recognition to the importance of 
the chairmanship by offering extra 
remuneration and released time to 
department chairmen generally views 
the job largely as a clerical one. The 
chairman is a business manager who 
orders books and supplies, makes an 
accounting for them _ periodically, 
and sees that classes are met regu- 
larly within his department. He is 
not expected to philosophize to any 
great extent on what his department 
might be doing to bring about de- 
sirable change in its subject area. He 
handles the details of his job as ef- 
ficiently as possible, keeps his part of 
a well-oiled machine functioning, and 
does not threaten the higher adminis- 
tration or the brahmins of the com- 
munity with subversive utterances 
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about changing curriculum, experi- 
menting with scheduling, or replacing 
time-proven textbooks with recent 
paperbacks. His chairmanship added 
to an already heavy load leaves him 
little time to think and this, within 
his circumscribed situation, is perhaps 
to the good. 

On the other hand, school districts 
which set out to develop a strong 
system of effective department chair- 
manships and/or division headships 
will find it necessary to provide ad- 
ministrative supplements and released 
time in order to attract to these posi- 
tions the sorts of people who will 
offer the kind of constructive internal 
criticism and leadership which will 
bring about effective change within 
the schools at a time when change, 
growth, and social dynamism are 
fundaments of our society. Within 
such a situation the chairman, who 
will ideally be a teaching administra- 
tor, will generally be relieved of one 
teaching section for every five depart- 
ment members or fraction thereof 
under his supervision. But, despite 
the size of any given department, the 
chairman, in order to keep in touch 
with students, will always teach at 
least one section. In unusually large 
departments, rather than have the 
chairman abdicate his teaching duties 
wholly, other members will be given 


released time to serve as deputy 
chairmen. 

Within an ideal situation, the chair- 
man must necessarily be in part a 
business manager for his department, 
although enlightened administrations 
will strive to provide the maximal 
clerical help available to assist the 
chairman in the tasks which devolve 
upon him as business manager. Over 
and above this function, the depart- 
ment chairman will be actively in- 
volved in most of the following posi- 
tions: 


1. Personnel manager. The chair- 
man will interview and have a 
voice in hiring prospective 
teachers for his department. He 
will be involved as well in re- 
cruiting, in scheduling, in as- 
signing teaching duties, and in 
supervision. 

2. Director of curriculum. The 
chairman will be as knowledge- 
able as possible regarding cur- 
riculum in his own district and 
in other districts. He will keep 
abreast of new curricular de- 
velopments. He will appoint and 
serve as an ex officio member of 
curriculum study committees 
within his own department. 

3. Director of in-service education. 
The chairman will present to the 
higher administration proposals 
for in-service education for the 
members of his department and 
will arrange the details of pro- 
viding such in-service education 
as is approved by his district. 

4, Liaison officer with professional 
organizations. The chairman 
should be provided with re- 
leased time and travel funds to 


attend significant meetings at all 
levels within his subject area. 
He is responsible for disseminat- 
ing within his department as 
much information as he can pos- 
sibly gain from his attendance 
at such meetings. 


. Liaison officer with other 


schools. In order that curric- 
ulum be most effectively coérdi- 
nated, the department chairman 
shall maintain communication 
with people in his subject area 
both below and above the sec- 
ondary school level. 


. Liaison officer between teachers 


and administrators. The chair- 
man being simultaneously a 
teacher and an administrator, is 
the logical communications link 
between his teachers and the 
higher administration. 


. Teacher. The chairman must 


necessarily have had successful 
teaching experience in a broad 
spectrum of teaching situations. 
His demonstrated superiority as 
a teacher should be a funda- 
mental qualification for his ap- 
pointment as chairman. 


. Student teacher coordinator, In 


order to assure the profession of 
a continued supply of compe- 
tent teachers, the chairman must 
accept some responsibility for 
making available within his 
school desirable student teach- 
ing situations for those prepar- 
ing to teach. 


. Implementor of new ideas and 


procedures. The chairman will 
strive to make his faculty aware 
of new developments within the 


field and will also encourage his 
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faculty to be independently in- 
novative. 

Obviously if the chairman is to 
serve his department satisfactorily in 
the above areas, he must be a person 
of broad training and exceptional pro- 
fessional activity. Mixed with the 
wisdom of his maturity must be the 
enthusiasm and vitality of youth, an 
inner quality which defies chronolog- 
ical measurement. In most cases the 
desired breadth of training would be 
such that it would demand a master’s 
degree or its equivalent in English or 
in English education. It might rea- 
sonably be expected that an English 
department chairman working in a 
dynamic situation would have had 
some formal graduate training in 
modern grammar, history of the 
language, literary criticism, advanced 
composition, and methods of teaching 
English. Ideally some of this work 
would have been completed within 
five years of his assuming the chair- 
manship. Without such a_ back- 
ground, the chairman’s ability to work 
discriminatingly within those curric- 
ular areas in which the greatest 
changes are now taking place would 
be somewhat curtailed. 

This paper is concerned primarily 
with the role of the English depart- 
ment chairman as a force for innova- 
tion within the schools. The chairman 
can do a great deal to bring innova- 
tion to his department, and specific 
suggestions for his doing this will be 
given forthwith. However, it is 
crucial to emphasize at this point the 
necessity of the chairman’s doing all 
in his power to encourage within his 
department and school the sort of 
intellectual climate in which innova- 
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tion and experimentation can flourish. 
In order to do this, he will sometimes 
have to act with prudence and ex- 
treme diplomacy as buffer between 
teachers and the administration. He 
must be able to assess situations from 
both the teaching and administrative 
viewpoint, remembering always that 
school principals and superintendents 
are not laws unto themselves but are 
answerable for their actions to many 
divergent factions within their com- 
munities. It is not always reasonable 
for them to act as their personal pref- 
erences would dictate. It is also 
necessary for the chairman to remem- 
ber that the divergent teacher, al- 
though he is perhaps time-consuming 
and ulcer-producing, may very well 
be the teacher who can help to bring 
an average department to superiority. 
The chairman, therefore, is the ful- 
crum which must provide balance be- 
tween teachers and administrators. 


One of the chairman’s fundamental 
concerns is in seeing that a logically 
developed sequential program is pro- 
vided in his subject area. At times 
the forward thrust of this program 
can be impeded by the time-consum- 
ing experimentation that innovative 
programs can require. Nevertheless, 
if growth and progress within any 
subject area are to continue, experi- 
mental programs, some of which must 
predictably be utter failures, have to 
be pursued. The chairman who is 
functioning at the most effective level 
can provide the necessary controls for 
experimentation within his depart- 
ment without killing the individual 
initiative of his teachers; however, in 
order to do this, he must be actively 
involved in selecting his faculty when 


vacancies occur, he must work strenu- 
ously to keep the lines of communica- 
tion between him and his faculty 
open, and he must insist that faculty 
experimentation be well enough in- 
vestigated and pre-planned that it 
have a reasonable chance of being 
brought to fruition. If a chairman 
and his faculty work harmoniously 
together, some experimentation will, 
by mutual consent, be held in abey- 
ance while other experimentation is 
carried out. For example, I would 
prefer to see the average high school 
English department undergo no 
change in a given year than to see it 
simultaneously attempt to shift from 
the teaching of traditional grammar 
to the teaching of transformational 
grammar, from the teaching of litera- 
ture by periods to the teaching of 
literature thematically, and from the 
teaching of composition through writ- 
ing to the teaching of composition 
through public speaking. Any one of 
these shifts should be introduced 
gradually over a period of four or five 
years. Initial experimentation should 
be done with one or two classes and 
frequent evaluation of the progress 
within these experimental groups 
should be the criterion upon which 
further development of the experi- 
ment is based. 


The chairman who really wishes to 
encourage innovation will be a 
voracious reader of publications 
within his subject area. He will also 
be the sort of listener who picks up 
ideas from every professional en- 
counter in which he is engaged. 
He will unceasingly attempt to dis- 
cover means of awakening or of en- 


livening in his faculty the kind of 


professional interest and enthusiasm 
which lead to excellence in teaching. 
The departmental office should be- 
come a resource room in which pro- 
fessional publications are kept for use 
by the faculty. This office should be 
so arranged as to encourage reading 
and discussion. The chairman’s office 
should be separate from it so that 
privacy will be assured him when he 
requires it. 


In order to foster the sort of pro- 
fessional milieu in which innovation 
is encouraged and can take place, the 
chairman must be able to assess the 
innovative suggestions which proceed 
from his faculty in the light of devel- 
opments in the profession at large. 
He can learn much about such de- 
velopments by reading; however, his 
activity in professional organizations 
will provide him with a still more 
effective means of knowing the direc- 
tions which progress in his subject 
field is following. The school district 
which provides department chairmen 
with supplemental salaries and re- 
duced teaching loads has made a sub- 
stantial step towards promoting a 
high degree of professionalism; how- 
ever, the next step, that of providing 
these people with the time and means 
to attend at least two or three major 
professional meetings a year, must 
ultimately be taken if the chairman 
is to serve most effectively in the re- 
sponsible position to which he has 
been assigned. It goes without saying 
that department chairmen should in- 
dicate their desire to be actively in- 
volved in the profession as a whole 
by maintaining membership in ap- 
propriate professional organizations 
and by encouraging their faculty 
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members as well to involve them- 
selves in such groups. 

The chairman of a department or 
any member of a department who 
attends a professional meeting should 
be expected to meet with the depart- 
ment as a whole upon his return in 
order to share with his colleagues 
some of the substance of the meeting. 
If this is not done, then only one 
teacher benefits from having at- 
tended. Every professional meeting 
should provide some stimulus which 
will motivate as many people as pos- 
sible to consider new developments 
in curriculum and methodology and 
to apply some of them, with requisite 
local adaptations, to ongoing teach- 
ing situations. 

Another source of professional in- 
formation which the department 
chairman is in a better position to 
exploit than is the average teacher 
is that provided by the publishing 
houses.’ Publishers’ representatives 
more often see department chairmen 
than regular classroom teachers, and 
these representatives, working in a 
highly competitive enterprise, are 
usually aware of developing curric- 
ular trends which will be reflected in 
their publications. Bookmen, while 
they have a vested interest in selling 
the books of their particular compa- 
nies, are often far more current in 
their recognition of educational 
trends than are teachers and adminis- 
trators. A chairman who is able to 
ask pertinent questions may find that 
an hour spent with a bookman can 
be considerably more valuable than 
an hour spent in some other profes- 
sional pursuit. 

Chairmen, by acting occasionally 
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as resource people for departments 
other than their own, may make sig- 
nificant strides towards bringing 
about active interdepartmental co- 
Operation within their schools. En- 
glish departments are probably in the 
best position to foster this sort of 
cooperation and, as Wallace Kaufman 
points out in a recent article,’ they 
have much to gain from it. It is in- 
cumbent upon the chairman to pursue 
actively the means for involving his 
department as fully and fruitfully as 
possible in the total school program, 
for this sort of involvement can have 
enormous ultimate value to the entire 
student body by heightening its 
awareness of the interrelationships 
among academic disciplines and by 
making it aware that the overall 
school program is more nearly a co- 
hesive whole than it normally appears 
to many students. 

Department chairmen, particularly 
in English, may find themselves 
forced into a position which requires 
them to defend faculty members in 
the face of public criticism. The 
chairman who encourages innovation 
must realize that a public outcry may 
result when notable deviations from 
long established patterns are noted by 
parents and other interested citizens. 
However, much difficulty can be 
averted if the chairman and his de- 
partment establish policies and pro- 
cedures which anticipate possible 
public objections to innovations. 
Again, the most important function 
of the chairman here is to establish 
and maintain communication be- 
tween himself and his faculty, his 
administration, and the public. 


The chairman must be informed of 


what is going on in his department. 
If a faculty member wishes to place 
on a suggested reading list books 
which some elements in the commu- 
nity might find objectionable, he 
owes it to his chairman and to his 
school to make this known in ad- 
vance and to file his reading lists 
routinely with his chairman. If this 
is done, the chairman will not be 
taken unaware when an irate parent 
arrives breathing fire. The chairman 
and his faculty must be able to justify 
what they are teaching. They might 
also work out an operational proce- 
dure which complainants must follow 
in having their objections heard. 
Further, when a drastic change is 
about to take place, such as a change 
from teaching traditional grammar to 
teaching transformational, the depart- 
ment chairman is well advised to do 
all in his power to inform the public 
of this change. He might be instru- 
mental in having a group of his 
teachers engage in a panel discussion 
about grammar at a parent-teacher 
meeting. He might arrange for an 
English professor from a cooperating 
college or university to meet with 
parents’ groups to explain the ration- 
ale behind the change. He might 
prepare a mimeographed letter for 
distribution to parents explaining 
what major changes are taking place 
and why. The more the chairman 
can involve the public in school mat- 
ters, the more cddperation he can 


expect trom it; and in the last an- 
alysis, such cé6éperation can do much 
to clear the way for significant in- 
novation within the school. It is not 
accidental that the most pioneering 
school districts in the country are 
those in which public involvement is 
greatest. 


In essence, the chairman’s first job 
if he is to serve his school and his 
profession well; and if he is to be an 
active force for progress within his 
discipline, is to create in his depart- 
ment a climate of trust so that com- 
munication of ideas will be free. This 
will encourage teachers to grow con- 
tinually as their careers progress. The 
chairman’s role in relation to innova- 
tion is twofold: he will strive to keep 
the members of his department in- 
formed of developments within the 
field, and he will do all in his power 
to encourage his faculty to be respon- 
sibly innovative, guiding his teachers 
always as an informed and discrimi- 
nating expert in curriculum and 
methodology. 
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beyond the Book 


The unrest of students on campuses 
everywhere is well-known. Faculty 
and administration in a great many 
institutions have been asking them- 
selves and their students what went 
wrong. It is difficult to believe that 
the unrest was something that just 
happened overnight or, indeed, has a 
single cause. Over the past 20 years, 
students have become more and more 
alienated and frustrated by a series 
of events depending somewhat on the 
college, the course of study, the times 
and the student himself. 

Anyone who compares colleges of 
today with a generation ago will see 
several changes that have brought 
about greater impersonality and 
alienation. Perhaps it had to be. Our 
colleges have become larger, the per- 
centage of students attending college 
has increased drastically, and facul- 
ties have increased accordingly. 

In Where Colleges Fail, Nevitt 
Sanford points out that one of the 
most important lacks of the current 
college is a sympathetic identification 
figure for the student: a person the 
student can relate to, a person to talk 
to, to exchange ideas with, a model 
for ideas or behavior. While this per- 
son is often a faculty member that the 
student has in class—Sanford con- 
cludes he need not be. 

But what our colleges have is just 
the opposite. The increase in size has 
been at the cost of greater imper- 
sonality with many social controls and 
strengths lost. Professors have be- 
come more remote. Registration is 
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automated, scholarships are awarded 
on the basis of a test score alone. 
Courses have enrollments in the 
hundreds, advisement lacks the per- 
sonal touch. 

In addition to general aspects of 
impersonality and alienation, there 
are two specific aspects which are a 
source for concern: (1) the adver- 
sary approach to teaching and (2) 
the type of examination often used— 
the multiple choice exam. These two 
are probably related. 

What is the adversary approach? It 
is that old (time honored?) approach 
to teaching which assumes that teach- 
ing is something like a ball game with 
contestants on two sides; on one side 
the instructor, on the other, the stu- 
dents. Competition is the major mo- 
tivation, not cooperation. The as- 
sumption is that the instructor is 
dominant, knows all, and is not in 
fear of student contradiction. Com- 
petition usually occurs between in- 
structor and students, but sometimes 
one group of students is pitted against 
another. 

The multiple-choice exam was 
known before World War II but 
really came into vogue during the war 
and when the returning GIs flooded 
the colleges. The multiple-choice or 
“objective” exam definitely has a 
number of advantages: (1) a large 
number of topics can be sampled (2) 
exams can be scored quickly and ef- 
ficiently (3) there is little question 
about the fairness of the actual scor- 
ing itself and (4) a large number of 


people can be quickly categorized. 

The multiple choice examination in 
practice in the average classroom has 
had serious shortcomings. This is not 
meant to imply that all use of multi- 
ple-choice items for examination is 
bad. It is not. The criticism is 
leveled at examination procedures 
which consist exclusively of multiple- 
choice items. Multiple-choice items 
do have a place—as part of the exami- 
nation procedure. 

(1) Many instructors mark “on the 
curve’ but have little or no rationale 
basis for what the term “curve” 
means. Certainly it is not one that 
an experienced test constructor would 
agree with. How many times have 
we seen instructors in one class 
decide that the top 10% gets A, in 
another the top 20% on a purely 
arbitrary basis? 

(2) Items tend to be drawn at 
random from instructors manuals or 
often on the capricious whim of the 
instructor, (or sometimes the grad- 
uate assistant!) Many of the items 
used by amateur test constructors 
tend to be picayune. Often they in- 
clude the type of item that a col- 
league who has successfully been 
teaching the course for 20 years 
would not necessarily be able to score 
correctly. 

(3) Many students who take exams 
that are all multiple-choice (some 
finals often take 30 minutes or less) 
feel quite let-down as if they pre- 
pared for something which never 
really came off. I’ve talked to many 
who report that they knew much 
more than the exam could tap, that 
they didn’t have any chance to show 
what they knew. Indeed, I have 


talked to graduate students who re- 
ported that their entire semester's 
grade was based on a 100-item True- 
False test. 

(4) Another criticism of the exam 
which is entirely multiple-choice is 
that it does not teach the student to 
integrate, to organize his material. 
Certainly most people do not talk or 
think in multiple-choice sentences. 
Why should they on exams? 

What then can be done about the 
two evils—the adversary approach 
and the objective type of exam? To 
begin, we should probably inquire 
into the motivation of the professor— 
or at least ask him to ask himself, “Is 
he really committed to teaching?” 
“Does he see students as competitors 
or threats?” Perhaps some professors 
do feel a threat and this colors their 
attitude toward their students—and 
students must be put down. Often this 
type of man seems to say, “This is it 
because it is because I said so.” Prob- 
ably some great professors do main- 
tain this attitude and some poor ones 
don’t, but it is still regrettable. 

Better than the adversary approach 
might be the more cooperative atti- 
tude where the instructor seems to 
say, “This is the best view that we 
have on the subject so far. I am a 
guide with more experience. One of 
you may give us some additional in- 
formation on the subject. I certainly 
don’t know everything about the 
topic.” When an instructor has this 
attitude, I think his teaching perform- 
ance will show this in his interaction 
with students. 

Let’s look at the multiple-choice 
exams. Earlier advocates of this type 
of exam assured us that the time 
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saved by not scoring exams in the old 
essay-type format would be rein- 
vested in more time spent with stu- 
dents (we also hear the same talk of 
“savings” with regard to instructional 
aids). But has the time been saved 
for the students or class size simply 
increased and become more imper- 
sonal? Too often, I think, the latter. 

There is probably some place for 
the useful and legitimate use of mul- 
tiple-choice and similar types of 
items on exams. But this type of in- 
strument should be used judiciously. 
Certainly, the average instructor with 
less than 100 students should be 
extremely cautious about setting arbi- 
trary “curves.” What can be done is 
to introduce at least some questions 
which are challenging to the abilities 
of both student and instructor—even 
if some time has to be spent grading 
papers. 

What else can we do? The prob- 
lem is really not that difficult. We 
must, however, begin to see students 
as people, not as adversaries. The old 
tricks of sheer dominance will not 
continue to work indefinitely. Stu- 
dents do not want to be talked down 
to. Neither are they buddies. In- 
structors have had considerably more 
experience in certain areas. They 
have a great deal to offer and to com- 
municate and they can do this by in- 
teracting more with students in the 
classroom, in the office, during advise- 
ment session, and on other formal and 
informal occasions. Some professors 
believe that teaching is simply a 
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straight lecture without interruptions 
for 50 minutes. I had some courses 
like this, a few of these men were 
excellent. But for all the interaction 
that took place between instructor 
and student, the course might as well 
have been on TV. 

Ideally, education must involve in- 
teraction. As President Garfield said, 
“,.. with only a simple bench, Mark 
Hopkins on one end and I on the 
other . The exchange of ideas 
must occur between instructors and 
students and between students in the 
classroom, in the office or elsewhere 
in the campus. Perhaps, then, in- 
structors can become what Sanford 
meant when he wrote of professors as 
identification figures. Perhaps, then, 
too, some jaded, bored professors will 
rediscover the joys of teaching for 
which they originally entered the 
profession. 

In conclusion, what we are saying 
is this: students probably have some 
legitimate complaints about the way 
teaching is taking place in college 
today. Many professors are more 
committed to a job which has more 
of a research publication emphasis 
than committed teaching emphasis. 
This lack of enthusiasm for the stu- 
dent is partially manifested by the 
worship of the grading “curve” and 
the objective type of exam rather than 
concern for the potential of the in- 
dividual student. Professors should 
realize that the primary obligation of 
a professor is to teach, and he has to 
teach people. 


Student Teaching 


in Nigeria 


A decade of supervising American 
student teachers did little to prepare 
me for the many unique problems 
that I would face as supervisor of 
practice teachers in Africa. Upon ar- 
rival at the Nigerian teachers college, 
I found that many of the students 
were involved in student teaching, so 
my initiation into Africian education 
was via student teacher observation. 

The administration of the student 
teaching program was unique. The 
school did not have a student teach- 
ing supervisor; the college principal, 
the head administrative officer, made 
the school assignment of the student 
teachers. The students did not have 
one extended student teaching experi- 
ence, but three or four month-long 
periods of practice teaching during 
the last three years of their five year 
course. 

Students were assigned to both the 
“native authority” (public) and mis- 
sion schools throughout Kano, the 
Nigerian city in which the college 
was located. Generally speaking, 
Christian children attended mission 
schools and Moslem children at- 
tended the native authority schools. 
The secular curriculum of both school 
systems was determined largely by 
central agencies and both systems 
were subsidized by public funds. 

The supervision of the student 
teacher was the responsibility of all 
members of the faculty with the 
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elementary school officials having 
only peripheral responsibilities. It 
was common practice for the regular 
classroom teacher to turn the reins of 
the classroom over to the student 
teacher and then absent himself for 
the entire student teaching period. 

I can well remember my first visit 
to the classroom to observe a practice 
teacher. After visiting the office of 
the headmaster (principal) where I 
obtained the student’s classroom as- 
signment (and signed the visitor's 
book) I made my way to the class- 
room. When I tried to walk in un- 
noticed, all learning activities ceased 
when an older student cracked his 
pencil on his desk—a signal for all to 
rise and greet me with a “Good morn- 
ing, Sir” in unison. 

At this point it was standard prac- 
tice to be greeted by the student 
teacher and given his “exercise book” 
where the daily lesson had been 
planned in detail. Lesson plans must 
have a similar format the world over 
as the only uniqueness of the African 
plan was a space left at the end of 
the written plan entitled, “Tutor’s 
comments.” If one left the classroom 
without writing a critique of the stu- 
dent teacher’s lesson, he might follow 
you into the schoolyard in quest of 
an oral appraisal. The student’s grade 
in student teaching was the average 
of the scores given to him by all 
faculty members who visited and 
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evaluated him. 

The contrasts of the classroom 
facilities in sub-Sahara Africa with 
those in the United States dominated 
my observation on those initial visits 
to the elementary schools of Kano. 
The structure, usually built in three- 
classroom units, was made of concrete 
and steel. Wood was expensive and 
vulnerable to insects. 

Inside the classroom, the desks 
were utilitarian; maps and pictures 
were taped to the wall. The black- 
board was an area of the front wall 
that had been painted black. An 
overhung roof on school buildings 
protected students from rain showers 
and direct rays of the sun. The win- 
dows had no glass panes, but a door 
that was secured at night. There was 
an obvious lack of radiators, ducts 
and pipes that go to make up a school 
heating plant at higher latitudes. 
Few school buildings had electricity 
or plumbing. 

The supervisor of African student 
teachers had unique problems. One 
schoolmaster approached me with the 
problem that Christian student 
teachers failed to show up for teach- 
ing duties on Sunday—a school day in 
native authority schools. A Moslem 
student teacher assigned to a mission 
school might complain that he had to 
teach on Friday, the Moslem sabbath. 

Only the older elementary students 
studied the English language. This 
meant that a Yoruba student teacher 
assigned to first or second grade, 
where only tribal Hausa was spoken, 
had great difficulty communicating 
with the children. On one occasion I 
discovered a resourceful student 
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teacher doing much of his teaching 
using as his interpreter the only 
English-speaking child in the class. 

As a supervisor of American stu- 
dent teachers, I can remember that 
I spent much time counseling them 
in regard to classroom control, or dis- 
cipline. As a supervisor of African 
teachers, little counseling was needed 
concerning classroom control. In a 
land where only one child in seven 
has the opportunity to enter first 
grade, such a premium is placed on 
education that only the very fool- 
hardy would chance suspension by 
misbehaving. In African cultures, the 
teacher is highly respected by young 
children so it is doubtful that the 
African child would have exhibited 
gross misbehavior had education been 
universal. 

My paramount problem in working 
with the African student teacher was 
that of helping him more beyond rote 
teaching and involve students in a 
variety of classroom activities. The 
teacher spent most of his time asking 
questions requiring phenomenal 
memorization of facts on the part of 
the young student. 

I went to Africa to establish a 
science curriculum for elementary 
teachers. However, some of my most 
memorable professional experiences 
were the result of observing student 
teachers as they labored within the 
elementary school system. I never 
failed to be impressed by the genuine 
pleasure Nigerian student teachers 
seemed to radiate when you visited 
them. They appeared more flattered 
and less threatened by your presence 
than their American counterparts. 


Scottish Schools: 


A Visit to 
Edinburgh 


Scotland has long boasted of a 
proud tradition of opportunity in edu- 
cation where, education has been 
always democratic; the son of the 
laird and the son of the crofter would 
both sit on the same school bench 
and learn everything from the “3 Rs” 
to Latin and Greek from the local 
Dominie (teacher). The son of the 
poorest tradesman, if the Dominie 
saw any signs of academic promise, 
would aim for the university. If the 
remnants of this saga were true today, 
the lot of the pupil, the parent and 
the educator alike would be a hap- 
pier one. But such is not the case. 
Each country has its particular educa- 
tional problems; Scotland is no excep- 
tion. 

Scottish education is controlled by 
the Scottish Education Department 
and most Scottish children are edu- 
cated within the national system. 
Only two percent are educated out- 
side the free public sector. The Scot- 
tish Education Department is rela- 
tively more powerful than its English 
counterpart—the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. It controls through the Local 
Education Authorities or Scottish 
Council, the training of teachers and 
the curriculum of the colleges of 
education. The central authority ap- 
proves plans submitted by the county 
and city local authorities for the 
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transfer of pupils from primary to 
secondary schools (at age 12). And 
the Scottish Education Department 
exercises its power more expediently 
and effectively than the Ministry of 
Education of England simply because 
of its smaller school system. 


Independent Schools 


Independent schools are a much 
smaller element in the educational 
provision in Scotland than in England 
and Wales. There are in Scotland 
only 134 independent schools, with 
only 18,000 pupils, compared with 
2,999 authority schools and some 
880,000 pupils. In contrast, there are 
3,958 independent schools in England, 
educating five to seven percent of the 
school age population.* Most inde- 
pendent schools are located in major 
cities—Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and 
Glasgow. The abundance of inde- 
pendent schools in Edinburgh is 
atypical of Scotland in general. There 
are 32 independent schools in Edin- 
burgh. This is not taking into ac- 
count the seven fee-paying. schools 
managed by the Edinburgh Corpora- 
tion (Board of Education). In Edin- 
burgh, 13,793 pupils or 20 percent of 
the school-age population attend 
independent schools.” Both the Glas- 
gow and Aberdeen Corporations man- 
age fee-paying schools as well. These 
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state owned fee-paying schools are an 
educational oddity in that one would 
expect tax supported schools to be 
free to all children who wished to 
attend. A brief allusion to this unique 
establishment is in order: The Cor- 
poration fee-paying schools date back 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; they were once established by 
the wealthy merchants and business- 
men when there were no state op- 
erated schools for their children. Be- 
cause of their tradition and high 
academic reputation all of them have 
remained, despite the fact that the 
schools have become a pressing polit- 
ical issue in recent years. Although 
the fees are nominal compared to the 
independent schools (maximum of 
$120 versus $750-$1,200 per year for 
an independent school), the competi- 
tion for a place is just as fierce. Each 
applicant must submit to an entrance 
examination. Few “free places” exist 
for families who cannot afford the 
extra fees. It goes without saying, the 
applicants must be academically 
capable. Although the Corporation 
denies the academic advantages of 
their fee-paying schools (of which the 
Royal High School is the oldest and 
most renowned, one of the Scottish 
kings attended the school), the 
academic benefits are known by 
teachers, parents, and the general 
public alike. Owing to the recent 
declaration of the labor government 
in favor of comprehensive education 
for all, the Corporation fee-paying 
schools have met stiff political opposi- 
tion. 


The labor group contends that the 
fee-paying schools (Corporation and 
independent schools as well), are 
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socially derisive and educationally 
suspect. They admit that the schools 
with long traditions have served a 
useful purpose in the traditional pat- 
tern of education, but assert that this 
pattern is now so transformed that 
the selective schools (fee-paying), 
cannot keep abreast of the needs of a 
democratic society. Essentially, the 
labor party is fighting the rigid tri- 
partite educational system with all 
its trappings—academic pressures, 
early selection, and external examina- 
tions. 


The advantages of an education at 
an independent or fee-paying school 
are obvious. Some educators see the 
bitter struggle for independent school 
admittance as one of the ugliest sides 
of Scottish education. It is believed, 
with some justification, that the child 
at a fee-paying school has a better 
prospect of good teaching in smaller 
classes than at local schools. Social 
aspirations of the parents play a great 
part in it. Unfortunately most of the 
pressures on pupil, parent and teacher 
arises from the shortage of places in 
higher education. The pressure can- 
not be relieved until higher education 
has expanded. The percentage of 
university admissions in Scotland to- 
day is 7 to 8 percent.’ There is little 
indication that the ratio will increase 
in the near future. 


Nursery Education 


There is a shortage of nursery 
schools run by the local authority in 
Scotland, as is in England. In Edin- 
burgh, the Corporation runs a total of 
24 nursery schools. There are also a 
number of private nursery schools, 
which have classes for infants and for 


juniors to the age of nine.‘ As one 
would expect, they differ considerably 
in quality from their state school 
counterparts for reasons that their 
flourishing popularity is not so much 
a desire on the part of parents for 
nursery education, as a belief that if 
they pay fees for a private nursery 
school, they improve their children’s 
chances of being selected by a fee- 
paying primary school. They are not 
baby-sitting institutions, to the dis- 
may of the more enlightened educa- 
tors, but a place where formal school 
work is begun. Parents know which 
nursery schools have had the greater 
number of successes, and are con- 
vinced that attendance at such a 
school pays. 


Primary Education 


Children start school at five in the 
infant department (grades 1, 2, and 
3) of a primary school. The infant 
school in Scotland has come through 
the Froebel revolution. According to 
several interviewed head masters and 
teachers, it is no different in character 
from its English counterpart. The 
infant classes are bright and happy 
places for learning. The average 
Scottish child, according to the inter- 
viewed teachers, knows how to read 
by the end of the first grade. The 
five schools that I visited were quiet, 
orderly places of learning. The at- 
mosphere was solemn and serious. 
The children were extremely well be- 
haved and busy. The Scottish pri- 
mary teacher is earnest, conscientious, 
and competent, a master at drilling 
children in formal school work. The 
Scottish child of age nine is well 
ahead in the formal work of tables, 


reading, writing, and spelling. 
Teachers reported that when they 
receive an English child from the 
south, he is often found to be behind 
in his formal work and may suffer be- 
cause of it. The Scottish teacher 
believes the academic side of educa- 
tion more important than other as- 
pects of learning. However, there are 
notable exceptions to this and slowly 
things are beginning to change. 

The pressure for academic achieve- 
ment in the Scottish primary schools 
is no less reflected by the amount of 
streaming done in the schools. Al- 
though an informal edict has been 
issued by the Scottish Education De- 
partment and the city Corporations to 
unstream infant and primary schools, 
the practice still flourishes. Neither 
the Director of the Scottish Council 
for Educational Research nor the 
Corporation officials know the num- 
ber of unstreamed schools in Scotland 
or Edinburgh or where one streamed 
school could be found. It was a 
‘hushed-up’ business. 


Changing Educational Methods 


A new reform, which seems to be 
sweeping its way into Scottish educa- 
tion, has the overtones of Dewey's 
pragmatic philosophy. The new ap- 
proach is noted as the “Activity 
Method,” an experimental, individ- 
ualized approach. It is difficult to 
say what percentage of the schools 
have adopted the “Activity Method,” 
but it appears to be implemented 
more and more as new and younger 
teachers replace their seniors. Ac- 
cording, to the latest source, even 
those teachers, “who have been ac- 
customed to traditional practices . . 
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seemed to have acquired a new lease 
of life and admitted that they were 
enjoying the new dispensation.” 


Corporal Punishment 


Corporal punishment is also a burn- 
ing issue (no pun intended) in 
Scottish education. The practice of 
“strapping” is practiced much more 
extensively in Scotland than it is in 
England. The more progressive edu- 
cationists in Scotland are campaign- 
ing for its abolishment. Teachers 
differ somewhat on this issue. 
Although the recent Plowden report 
recommended that “corporal punish- 
ment should be forbidden,” the over- 
whelming majority of Scottish 
teachers (between 80 and 90 percent) 
were against its abolishment, though 
few support it except as a final sanc- 
tion.”” Some headmasters feel that 
the strap is not needed, and that its 
sanction and very presence in class- 
rooms leads to the abuse of the prin- 
ciple of corporal punishment. Others 
wish to retain it as a last resort, as 
one interviewed headmaster stated: 


. .. I do not believe in the use of the 
strap for children not knowing some- 
thing or for talking in class, or rubbing 
something out or dropping a pencil; 
I wish to retain it for solely the pupils 
who are unruly, undisciplined, cruel 
or vicious—who upset classes and defy 


all authority.’ 


Public opinion differs. According to 
the January, 1967 issue of the Scottish 
Education Journal: 


Public opinion appears to be in 
favor of its (corporal punishment) re- 
tention and a considerable majority of 
parents agree to its occasional use.® 
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On.the other hand, there are parents 
who are deeply concerned with en- 
couraging advancement and experi- 
mentation in education and have 
formed a group called, “Advancement 
of State Education” to promote a 
more enlightened attitude to disci- 
pline in Scottish schools. Even edu- 
cation officials have difficulty 
agreeing: The Central Advisory 
Council for Education, from which 
the Plowden Report emanated, con- 
cluded that the advantages of corpo- 
ral punishment are outweighed by its 
disadvantages.” As a result of the 
traditional use of corporal punish- 
ment, supported by public opinion, 
only a few local education authorities 
have forbidden its use. And it will be 
some time before there are any over- 
all changes in disciplinary practices 
in the Scottish classroom. 


Secondary Education 


In Scotland, pupils transfer to sec- 
ondary education at age 12, a year 
later than their English peers. Also, 
where the title Grammar remains in 
the names of some schools, the names 
officially used in Scotland are senior 
secondary and junior secondary 
schools. Thirty-five percent of the 
Scottish children are selected for the 
senior level, but at the expense of 
their junior level peers. Parents view 
the junior secondary school as second 
best, for it is not the path to higher 
education. It is quite rare for a child 
to transfer from a junior to a senior 
secondary school. But the establish- 
ment of comprehensive schools is a 
hopeful change for the future to 
break this pattern. 


However, attendance boundaries 


are inflexible; the neighborhood 
school policy reigns. A student must 
attend the school nearest to where he 
lives. 


External Examinations 


In Scotland, as in England, children 
are required to take external examina- 
tions. Secondary school selection is 
accomplished in a variety of ways, 
rarely by a single test, but most fre- 
quently by a combination I.Q., verbal 
reasoning, and teacher’s evaluation 
with sometimes an examination 
added. If a child fails to gain a place 
in a senior secondary school, the par- 
ent can appeal, but this is only occa- 
sionally successful. If a child fails to 
gain admittance to a state senior 
secondary school, there is even less 
of a possibility of the pupil getting 
into one of the highly competitive 
independent schools. This early selec- 
tion policy has led to a great deal of 
academic talent being wasted, not 
only in the junior secondary schools, 
but also among those who find them- 
selves misfits in the senior secondary 
schools with courses and work quite 
unsuitable for their talents and capac- 
ities. 

Scottish students take the Scottish 
Certificate of Educations, roughly 
equivalent to the English G.C.E. but 
broader, at the end of the fourth year 
of secondary education at the ordi- 
nary grade. The S.C.E. (ordinary 
grade) school leaving examination 
can be used as a preparatory step for 
the advanced level—the Scottish 
Highers, taken at the end of the sixth 
year. The standard of the Scottish 
Higher grade is lower than its English 
counterpart—G.C.E. A Level. The 


Highers is broader, whereas the 
English A Level is more specialized. 
It takes a pass (first two Grades) in 
four subjects on the Higher grade to 
equal three subjects, passed at the 
same level on the English A Level. 
The more able students usually take 
five to six Higher subjects. For a 
Scottish student to gain entrance to 
one of the English universities (Ox- 
bridge), it is to his advantage to have 
passed the English A Level to be on 
a competitive basis with his English 
peer. Some educators are pressing for 
the abolishment of the Highers in 
favor of the English A Level. Be- 
cause of the increased specialization 
of the English A Level and the con- 
trastingly broad base of the Highers, 
many educators are hesitant to em- 
brace the more specialized external 
examination because of the restrictive 
effect it will have on Scottish educa- 
tion. The rural senior secondary 
schools could not cope with the A 
Level subjects in terms of faculty and 
staff. Although most big-city schools 
could deal with the G.C.E. A Levels 
well enough, the small-town secon- 
dary schools would be turned into 
second-class institutions. As one edu- 
cator put it: “Specialization is neces- 
sary at some stage, but let’s not make 
too much of it. Our examinations 
dominate our course of study enough 
as it is.” But most of the indepen- 
dent schools offer G.C.E. A Level 
courses, another advantage of an in- 
dependent school education. 


Whether or not Scottish Education 
is democratic, one can judge for one- 
self. Educational systems, like peo- 
ple, change only slowly and with 
difficulty. Nor can change be brought 
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about until the need for change is 
recognized. Basically the deterrent to 
change is embedded in the academic 
traditions that have gripped Scotland 
in the vise of intellectualism for the 
past century. Enlightened Scottish 
educators recognized the dilemma. 
Dr. Nisbet of Glasgow University 
summed it up when he stated: 


Scotland has never been as sympa- 
thetic to the idea that children should 
grow up with imagination and be 
made better people by their education 
as it was to suggestions that the old 
Scots’ tradition should be upheld or 
that more people should be pushed 
through their 0 grades (SEC).” 


Unless more university places are 
made available and higher education 
expanded, Scotland’s educational 
problems cannot really be argued on 
their own merit. Educational sys- 
tems, again like people, cannot 
change, even though they know some- 
thing is wrong, until they themselves 
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want to change more than they want 
to remain the way they are. 
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Teacher of 
Teachers: 


A New 


Dimension 


Education has become such an 
enormous enterprise that big busi- 
ness is spending billions on the in- 
vention and marketing of machines 
which are purported to “teach.” 
Meanwhile, institutions educating 
teachers continue to concentrate on 
teaching mainly as a group and inter- 
personal process in the ancient, hal- 
lowed tradition which is taken on 
faith as being basic and essential to 
competency in teaching. 

The definition of “competency” 
varies from institution to institution 
but one main ingredient usually has 
something to do with discipline or 
order. Student teachers reflect this 
by the kind of fear they experience 
before student teaching. In actuality 
they are afraid of their pupils, afraid 
of what they might do, of what they 
know. This may explain why, when 
they are teaching, they keep the 
pupils so busy and circumscribe and 
structure their every move. 


It would be interesting to speculate 
about the genesis of this fear. I sus- 
pect that they learned it from their 
teachers. Their college professors 
have kept them busy in similar ways 
and possibly for some of the same 
reasons, doling out small crumbs of 
knowledge at a time in lectures and 
assignments keeping the students all 
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together, all with the professor, and 
all thinking alike. 

I wonder if professors would be 
helpless or threatened without this 
method, or to what extent thought is 
ever given to why lectures and texts 
are used the way they are. Lectures 
and texts have become rigid boxes 
within which students are trained to 
do prescribed mental exercises. By 
the time students have graduated 
from college they have had 16 years 
of jumping from box to box so that 
thinking within boxes has become 
a sort of security system for them. 

Armored by these boxes they go 
to teach. Carefully they train their 
pupils in the fine art of thinking with- 
in the box. This gives the teachers 
security. For this kind of behavior 
they reward their pupils, effectively 
ensuring stability of the pattern. 

The teaching profession has per- 
petuated many of its own inadequa- 
cies through ‘methods courses.’ Stu- 
dents spend hours learning how to 
construct the boxes which Dr. So- 
and-so has required for a grade in 
the course. Think how much more 
valuably their time might be spent 
if they were free to translate what 
they learned in, say, the social 
sciences, to active, memorable learn- 
ing experiences for their students, 
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inventing their own organization and 
methodology, using the new media 
creatively, freeing their students to 
become young historians, econo- 
mists, anthropologists, geographers— 
ie., thinkers, not merely storage fa- 
cilities or Jack-in-the-boxes. 

The question is, what is an active, 
memorable learning experience? It is 
somehow actualizing the abstract, 
personalizing the distant, and syn- 
thesizing many things into a mean- 
ingful whole which can be called up 
to mind through a variety of stimuli. 
But what is the process? This is what 
methods courses should be all about. 

The old normal school methods-of- 
this-and methods-of-that courses con- 
sume time that college students 
should use to develop a rich and 
varied background of learning. To 
teach process without content is 
merely to ritualize emptiness. For 
elementary majors, one methods 
course should be sufficient, one which 
would cut across all subject matter 
lines incorporating sound scholarship 
in the sciences and liberal arts with 
psychology, philosophy, the new tech- 
nological media, and more—all func- 
tioning in a ‘think tank’ atmosphere. 
Within this amoeba-like structure 
would be the opportunity for pros- 
pective teachers to fit together many 
learnings into a conceptual whole, 
to grapple with it, changing its shape 
many times before settling on ways 
to bring children to this not ways 
to bring this to the children. Inno- 
vative approaches to teaching must 
grow out of the students’ own knowl- 
edge and ideas. They should be able 
to experiment with an idea when it 
is hot and not have to wait until they 
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are:student teaching to test it. More- 
over, no student teaching is infinitely 
better for such young people as these 
than would be eight or nine weeks 
with a hack. 

The role of professors in the edu- 
cation of future teachers is to provide 
active, memorable learning experi- 
ences so that their students will be 
able to go forth and do likewise. If 
their professors are bound by the 
book, or by the way it has always 
been done, or by time, or by what 
colleagues will think of them, they 
are programing such behavior into 
their students as it was programed 
into them. (Much of what they 
grumbled about in their education 
courses in college, students are grum- 
bling about today! ) 

The role of teacher of teachers is 
a challenging one. It means to lib- 
erate students to be creative who for 
most of their lives have been taught 
to be compliant and to follow orders. 
To teach to think for themselves those 
who have been taught not to wonder 
why or to challenge authority. To 
teach to be brave and fearless, in 
Bertrand Russell’s sense, those who 
have cowered before their teachers. 
To teach the excitement of learning 
to those whose only excitement is the 
possibility of an “A” in the course. 


The goal of teacher education must 
never be less than the graduation of 
as many truly brilliant beginning 
teachers as possible. A truly brilliant 
teacher is a secure, happy, creative 
adult who is well educated, who likes 
young people and loves learning. 
Such an individual needs neither 
methods courses nor gimmicks—he 
needs freedom to be creative; he 


needs creative, constructive guidance. 


If students are taught to be docile 
and compliant, to accept without 
thinking the ‘pearls of wisdom’ which 
drop from the lips of the professors, 
to de-value their own opinions or 
ideas, to give the professor what- 
ever he wants in order to get a grade 
—then this is what they will expect 
of their students when they are teach- 
ing, no matter how eloquently they 
are told that this is not the way 
learning takes place. Telling is not 
teaching. They will teach as they 
have been taught. 


We are dealing here with a kind 
of repetition compulsion which hu- 
man nature has evolved in lieu of 
much instinctual behavior. Its func- 
tion is synergistic; it serves to per- 
petuate the culture although not 
necessarily to improve it. Improve- 
ment must occur on a conscious level. 


Awareness of how little change has 
taken place is startlingly apparent 
when student teachers are heard say- 
ing to their pupils, “You had better 
learn this because we are going to 
have a test.” What a travesty on 
learning, that a test and the ensuing 
grade should be the motivator of stu- 
dent effort! Yet it is because there 
is simply not enough personal satis- 
faction to be gained from the meager 
contents of each little graded box to 
which students are confined until time 
to step into the next one, that ex- 
trinsic motivation has become a neces- 
sity. 

Merely because this has ‘always 
been so’ is no logical reason for its 
perpetuation. One of the main rea- 
sons why schooling—on any level— 
is not truly education for life is the 


segmenting of everything into timed 
intervals, chapters, work sheets, tests, 
report periods, units, etc., so that stu- 
dents become automated in_ their 
learning behavior. The only real 
thinking that results involves decision 
making about how little can be done 
to still get the desired mark for the 
course. Good grades have become 
the hallmark of an educated person. 
The wisdom required to put all the 
little pieces together may come so 
late in life that the pieces may be 
all but forgotten. 


The end result of this lives on in 
the elementary and secondary class- 
rooms, guided by teachers who are 
basically poorly educated, secure only 
with segments, and uneasy with big 
ideas, or flexible schedules, or prolif- 
eration of pupil interest. They do not 
expect their pupils to think—only to 
keep the muscles of their eyes, arms 
and hands moving, their minds re- 
acting and remembering, not generat- 
ing. 

Millions of so-called ‘teaching aids’ 
glitter in the market place, purchased 
by panicked parents and tired teach- 
ers. While these devices look new 
and different they could be used 
merely to serve the same old purposes 
—focusing learning outside the learn- 
er, keeping him busy and quiet. 

The burden of responsibility now 
rests on the shoulders of those who 
educate teachers. Here is where it 
must all begin, in the structure of the 
education program and very espe- 
cially in the methods segment. It is 
up to State Departments of Educa- 
tion to sense the shift of wind di- 
rection and prepare to tack. Change 
is in the air. Those who educate 
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teachers can either shore up against 
it as one would a sirocco, or adapt to 
and incorporate selectively advan- 
tageous aspects to the benefit of chil- 
dren who ‘dwell in the house of to- 
morrow, which you cannot visit, not 
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even in your dreams. ( Kahlil Gibran, 
The Prophet,) The direction educa- 
tion will take will either be in the 
hands of creative, innovative edu- 
cators, or by default, in the hands of 
big business. Time will tell. 


Flexible 


Program ing 


in Student 
Te eacher 
Preparation 


Registration for student teaching 
usually means submitting a formal 
application for admittance to a rigid 
order of routines designed to “pre- 
pare” the practice teacher for the 
realities of teaching. Programing 
of this sort has failed to succeed and 
no longer can be defended as func- 
tional or expedient. 


A look at the usual programing 
in a typical teacher education insti- 
tution indicates that the trend in 
teacher preparation is toward a lib- 
eral arts background for teaching. 
After taking three years of liberal 
arts courses, students then begin pro- 
fessionalizing in pedagogy by enroll- 
ing in a set of courses prescribed by 
the state or city codes. Thus, work- 
ing with children is deferred until 
the senior year. Exposure to children 
and teaching is necessary to fresh- 
men, sophomores, and juniors. It has 
been my experience that, although 
many undergraduates are ready to 
work in elementary classrooms as 
sophomores and juniors, the oppor- 
tunity to participate in school activi- 
ties is denied them. 


It has been determined by adminis- 
trations and state regulations that 
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college students cannot fulfill a teach- 
ing role until methods courses, Phi- 
losophy and History of American 
Public Education, Curriculum, Edu- 
cational Psychology are completed. 
It is true that these courses are es- 
sential for a thorough understanding 
of the curriculum and the educa- 
tional system in America, but com- 
pletion is not necessarily required 
before limited work experiences can 
be scheduled for freshmen, sopho- 
mores, and juniors. 


Many college students work at 
camps in the summer and others in 
youth centers or agencies in the fall 
and winter. These relationships are 
invaluable for the teacher-to-be and 
indicate that 17, 18, and 19-year olds 
are ready for and capable of pro- 
fessional training. 

I would like to see a freshman be 
given the opportunity to work in the 
public schools as a teacher aide; a 
sophomore be allowed to coach small 
groups of remedial children in read- 
ing or arithmetic; a junior permitted 
to take over a regular classroom for 
one period each day for practice 
teaching; a senior be authorized to 
work as a full-fledged associate mem- 
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ber of an elementary school faculty. 
Carlin has indicated that student 
teachers utilized as members of teach- 
ing teams benefit greatly. “Student 
teachers who have been assigned to 
teams within the school . . . have 
found that this type of organization 
contributes immeasurably to their in- 
duction into the profession. Exposure 


to varying types of teacher personali-. 


ties, teaching style, teaching tech- 
niques, and a multitude of teaching 
devices has given them an enduring 
introduction into teaching that many 
new teachers under traditional pro- 
grams may take years to acquire.” 

To be sure, all first, second, and 
third year collegians are not ready to 
assume the same level of professional 
responsibility as others. There are 
recognized differences (social, emo- 
tional, academic) in maturity of all 
types which necessitate individual 
screening. However, students should 
not be barred from scheduling an 
early program of professional experi- 
ences because the adopted program 
prohibits his doing so. A careful, con- 
tinuous screening of the first, second, 
and third year student’ would de- 
termine who was ready and interested 
in the registering for professional ex- 
perience in the order and sequence 
most suitable for each individual. It 
would not be uncommon, for ex- 
ample, to find a freshman enrolling 
in a course called Field Experience 
in Inner City Studies, or perhaps, An 
Introduction to Teaching in a large 
urban area. Certainly any first or sec- 
ond year student could find abundant 
practical material in a seminar deal- 
ing with local school problems. 


A recent study’ of a selected sam- 
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ple of student teachers indicated that 
student teaching taken by seniors 
who had an educational field experi- 
ences course and a course in Intro- 
duction to Education prior to student 
teaching, related better in the class- 
room than student teachers who 
lacked these experiences. 

Work-study courses likewise need 
not be postponed until the senior 
year. A part-time job in a community 
agency can develop the finest rela- 
tionships for advanced training with 
children in regular classroom teach- 
ing. In short, the earlier the contact 
with young people the better the 
understanding of child development, 
child psychology, and methods of 
teaching. 

Another factor to be considered in 
programing with flexibility, is that 
at present, students are not able to 
begin taking their required education 
courses until the junior or senior year. 
There does not seem to be any logical 
reason for delaying the courses such 
as Curriculum, Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, and Educational Psychology. 
Studying these subjects as sophomores 
or juniors would further prepare the 
student for an early introduction to 
the live classroom. Often the senior 
finds that the required educational 
courses are closed and his student 
teaching course may be postponed. It 
may be even advantageous for him to 
attend summer school and complete 
these courses well in advance of the 
student teaching course. 


To accomplish this broad sweep 
new approach to professional teacher 
training, schools of education will be 
given authority to make flexible their 
teacher training programs. To this 


end, state and local regulations 
should allow the training institutions 
to determine the innovative practices 
which will best serve their student 
and community needs. Colleges 
should develop professional programs 
which they will certify as meeting 
the needs of professional preparation 
and recommend to the municipalities 
that their graduates are qualified to 
teach. 

We can no longer afford to remain 
preparing teachers according to pres- 
ent state practices. The entire educa- 
tional system, especially inner-city 
structures, need a vast overhaul if 
we are going to cope with our teacher 
shortages in the coming decade. 
Stally reports, “To deal effectively 
with the social needs of students in 
central city areas, their special needs 
which exist because of their living 
conditions and community environ- 
ment, will require new ways of re- 


lating needs to resources and getting 
around the current mismatch be- 
tween these needs and recources.” 

I am convinced that the profes- 
sional training program which will 
succeed in the 70’s will guarantee 
many choices and options for stu- 
dents. Prescriptive regulations are 
going to adjust in order to fulfill 
the educational needs of our com- 
munities. 
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Stuttering— 
Signal to 
Emotional 
Distress 


When Janet was five years old, 
her parents, concerned over her in- 
ability to pronounce certain words 
and syllables, took her to the family 
physician. He told them not to 
worry; she would “outgrow” it. How- 
ever, a year later, when Janet experi- 
enced respiratory difficulties compli- 
cated by violent and sudden contrac- 
tion of the throat and face muscles, 
her parents sought out another doc- 
tor. He prescribed garlic, onions, and 
horseradish—“strong food to strength- 
en her speech”—followed by a series 
of periodic visitations designed to as- 
sist her “increase her will power in 
order to make her master of herself.” 


Today, Janet is a chronic stutterer, 
bewildered by her problem and total- 
ly frightened of mixing in society, 
even with small, neighborly groups. 
Had her parents known, had she 
known or had the medical advise 
sought out thought to investigate the 
emotional stresses and tension with- 
in the family environment, perhaps 
she would have licked the problem 
and become a more secure, self-con- 
fident, and friendly person. 

Janet's problem is not unique. 
About one out of every one hundred 
children are afflicted with a stuttering 
problem. In about 85 percent of the 
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cases, their labored, difficult, hesitant 
speech was detected before they 
reached school age. Stuttering is a 
greater problem among boys than it 
is among girls. It is estimated that 
there are four to five times as many 
stutterers among men as among 
women. It is generally conceded that 
the mother-daughter relationship and 
subsequent communication between 
the two is largely responsible for the 
almost insignificant incidence of stut- 
tering among females. The lack of 
this relationship, and the infrequency 
of communication between father and 
son, may be the underlying cause 
of the significant incidence of this 
speech problem among boys. Certain- 
ly, it has been established that the 
female’s verbal glibness and sophisti- 
cation in the elementary grades is at- 
tributable to their larger vocabulary 
and communication skills learned at 
the elbow of the mother. 


Stuttering should not be confused 
with another speech impediment, lisp- 
ing. Lisping is an articulatory de- 
fect, the inability to enunciate cor- 
rectly or the omission of certain 
speech sounds. Dood for good and tat 
for cat are typical examples. Stutter- 
ing is a definite disorder or lack of 
speech rhythm. Discernible blocks 


and tensions disrupt the flow of 
speech. Stuttering is seen as an emo- 
tional disturbance. 

Over-anxious parents should not 
confuse stuttering however with the 
ordinary and most normal repetition 
that marks the speech of two and 
three year olds. Over-anxiety, how- 
ever, can create a stuttering problem. 
Stuttering at five and six years old 
is markedly different from the speech 
repetition of the two, three, and 
four. At this later age, the disrhythm 
of speech is likely a part of the child’s 
personality. He talks with forced ef- 
fort, almost as though it were painful. 
It was this about Janet’s speech that 
prompted an observant teacher to in- 
form her parents. Unfortunately, the 
symptoms, not the causative factors, 
were treated. 

As a child, Janet recalled she had 
no problem when talking to herself 
or when talking to animals or per- 
sons she did not fear. However, when 
anxious, embarrassed, or lacking in 
self-confidence—which she often was 
—she stuttered badly. Under psycho- 
theraphy, she might have learned 
that her condition was a_psycho- 
logical instead of a physical thing. 
The disproportionate type of punish- 
ment meted out to her as a child, 
the marital disharmony that existed 
between her father and mother, and 
her subsequent school problems cre- 
ated insurmountable barriers which 
she never successfully hurdled. 

No two stutterers, stutter alike. 
However, many experience similar 
tensions and frustrations. For ex- 
ample, their almost universal inability 
to use language readily and with a 
degree of fluidity, makes public speak- 


ing an unpleasant experience. School 
children especially find their daily 
classroom experiences intolerable and 
when called on to read aloud or give 
a report to the class, an extremely 
sensitive child has actually been 
known to faint dead away. Finding 
it difficult to express himself, the 
stutterer shys away from anything 
that smacks of language or vocabu- 
lary. Quite obviously this affects his 
total school performance and can in- 
fluence his performance on standard- 
ized intelligence tests, many of which 
contain a large number of vocabulary 
and reading items. His overt diffi- 
culty with language, his inability to 
communicate, plus the inadequate 
performance on a_ school-adminis- 
tered test may cause the unsuspecting 
teacher to make an inappropriate 
judgment of the stutterer’s academic 
ability. 

Generally, stutterers are of normal 
intelligence. Some are of a superior 
order of intelligence. Others are sub- 
normal. Therefore, the belief that 
stuttering is a sign of lack of intelli- 
gence does not hold water. Stuttering 
is found among the rich, the poor, the 
intelligent, the not-so intelligent, 
blondes, brunettes and _ redheads, 
athletes and non-athletes, fat and thin 
people, farmers and city-dwellers, 
alike. 


Ironically, anthropologists find no 
reports of stuttering among primitive 
cultures. As a matter of fact, the 
American Indian does not even have 
a word for this affliction and exhaus- 
tive research has failed to uncover 
any evidence of stuttering among 
Indian tribes. The maddening pace 
of our Madison Avenue existence may 
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in fact be the cause of our psycho- 
logically oriented speech problems. 

About one-half of the children who 
stutter at an early age are free of 
the condition by the time they are 
in the second or third grade. Why? 
The reason or reasons why it persists 
in some and not others is difficult to 
ascertain but certainly physical and 
environmental changes play a part. 
The fact that Janet never really 
hurdled her problem might well be 
attributable to the fact that her home 
life never really attained a degree of 
equilibrium. The tension persisted 
from day to day, year to year. Her 
fear of her father never abated. The 
love and devotion she so desperately 
desired and needed from her parents 
was never given. Being frail phys- 
ically and somewhat sensitive, she 
withdrew. A normal family life, in 
which children are permitted to com- 
municate their pleasures and pains 
to their parents, was never experi- 
enced by Janet. When she wanted 
to express her feelings, she was either 
ignored or interrupted. Pressures de- 
veloped internally. Her first impulse 
was to hurry her speech in order to 
avoid the threat of interruption or 
to withdraw from speaking at all. 
With this investment of parental 
interest at the early stages of her 
development, is it any wonder that 
Janet’s dowry at adulthood was indi- 
vidual and social seclusion? 


Investigation of the etiology or 
causes for stuttering are many and 
varied. Specifically of course, each is 
individual. For centuries, however, 
scholars assumed the cause of stutter- 
ing to be physical. Hippocrates, to 
whom all physicians owe their oath, 
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held that stuttering was due to a 
dryness of the tongue. The philoso- 
pher and teacher, Aristotle, indited 
a tongue that was too thick and too 
hard. It’s from these beliefs that the 
notion of “tongue-tiedness,” _ still 
prevalent among certain circles, origi- 
nated. Medical research and experi- 
mentation since has de-bunked these 
theories. As a matter of fact, only 
about two of every ten speech defects 
are found to be organically caused. 
The other eight have their causes 
lying in the subterranean channels of 
the psyche. 


As in Janet’s case, what happens 
during the first five or six years of 
one’s life influences not only one’s 
speech pattern but the total per- 
sonality. Speech or lack of it mirrors 
ones personality. Parents must re- 
member that there is a gap between 
the speed at which a child thinks 
and at which he speaks. Momentary, 
even sustained hesitation, is very 
natural and ordinary. The child is 
groping for words to express himself 
and convey properly his feeling. His 
lack of vocabulary at this early age 
obviously impedes his communicative 
ability. Parents must be attentive and 
patient, listening to what the child 
says and not how he says it. As his 
vocabulary increases, the gap be- 
tween thinking and speaking closes 
and his speech will contain a greater 
degree of fluidity. Unless this kind 
of tolerance is evoked and understood 
by the child, stuttering is likely to 
occur. Remember, stuttering is likely 
to take place when a child is appre- 
hensive, when he expects to stutter, 
when he dreads it and when he tries 
to avoid it. Remove apprehension and 


fear and the hesitant speech will dis- 
appear. 

If you see your Janet groping for 
a word or words, help her. Give her 
a simplified meaning and explanation 
of the word. Above all, give her time 
to become acquainted with the word 
or words. If she knows she has your 
understanding, self-assurance wil] 
grow, hesitancy will decrease and lan- 
guage will become her vehicle for 
expressing her innermost feelings and 
emotions. A person’s speech, the kinds 
of words he uses and the way in 
which he uses them is said to reflect, 
better than anything else, the kind of 
person he is. 

In Janet’s case, it was thought 
originally that heredity played a part. 
Since there were stutterers on both 
sides of her family (her mother and 
her grandmother on her father’s side ) 
it was only natural for her to stutter. 
While there may be a causative link 
here for child stuttering, largely 
through imitation, educators and 
speech therapists harbor some reser- 
vations. As in cases of changing the 
handedness of a child and its ultimate 
influence upon his personality, this 
still remains in the area of specula- 
tion or theory unsupportable by con- 
crete evidence. As a group, stutterers 
show a greater tendency to be ambi- 
dextrous. As a matter of fact, one 
might well contend, with corrobative 
evidence, that it is not the changing 
of handedness itself, but the emo- 
tional and psychological disturbance 
that occurs at the time of the change 
that is responsible for a child stutter- 
ing. It can be likened to an emotional 
tantrum. This is particularly true if it 
can be determined that the child 


perceived the change as a coercive- 
ness or dominance on the part of the 
parents. 

Another belief—and it too is only 
theory—is the “one side brain domi- 
nance” theory. There are two sides 
to the brain, each controlling muscle 
movements on the opposite side of 
the body. Though highly complex and 
containing a myriad of nerve and 
muscle movements more intricate 
than the automated Uni-Vac ma- 
chine, man is so constructed that his 
voluntary actions are produced with 
all the harmony of a musical score. 
However, if by some neuromuscular 
derangement, one side of the brain 
becomes dominant, the split-second 
harmony required for speech becomes 
momentarily immobilized or off-key. 
Stuttering is the result of the inter- 
ference. 

Each generation has had its own 
theories and its own remedies. An- 
cient witch doctors tried slicing off a 
piece of the tongue. Others tried cer- 
tain strong or bitter-tasting herbs. 
Onions, garlic, and horse-radish have 
been tried. There are reports of 
patients being chloroformed, based, 
one suspects, on the adage, “If one is 
unconscious, one can’t stutter.” Dur- 
ing the early 30’s, stuttering schools 
attempted to teach the stutterer to 
talk correctly by slurring difficult syl- 
lables while swinging an Indian club. 
Some psychologists explained stutter- 
ing as a “withdrawal from the world” 
tendency while others saw it as a 
manifestation of a libidinal or sexual 
instinct developed at the oral stage 
and persisting into adulthood. 

Fortunately, today no child is be- 
lieved to be born doomed to stutter 
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because of hereditary qualities, brain- 
dominance, “afraid-of-the-world” 
traits or libidinal predestination. The 
emphasis is away from the symptom, 
away from instincts, organs, and 
neuromuscular disturbances. The 
focus of attention is now, not on the 
stuttering exclusively, but instead, on 
the personality or the personal diffi- 
culty causing the stuttering. A child 
stutters because of some maladjust- 
ment. Treatment, therefore, begins 
with an identification of the problem 
or causative agent. In many cases, the 
first step to alleviating stuttering is to 
reduce the anxiety experienced by the 
stutterer who is “afraid” of stuttering. 
Eliminating personal tensions and re- 
storing his self-confidence is often- 
times the panacea to the problem. 

Obviously, the earlier the problem 
is caught, the earlier it can be at- 
tacked and treated. In the hands of 
an experienced speech therapist re- 
markable results occur within a short 
period of time. If the problem is al- 
lowed to persist, eventually it be- 
comes entrenched and more complex. 
The vast majority of stutterers today 
are adults, who, as children, were 
kept away from treatment or became 
the victims of pseudo-psychologists 
and speech scientists. The tragic re- 
sult is that they became chronic 
stutterers. 

The best remedy of course is pre- 
vention. A family life that generates 
love and affection, so as to develop a 
sense of security in the child, is para- 
mount. Listening to your child, how- 
ever limited his vocabulary, is ex- 
tremely important. Words express his 
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feelings and emotions. His ability to 
express his innermost feelings and 
anxieties may be awkward, as awk- 
ward and stumbling as his first steps 
in infancy, but attentive, interested 
parents can save him from a crippling 
lifetime handicap. 

Parents who arbitrarily impose their 
own adult standards and values on 
youth can anticipate trouble. Don't 
expect your child to measure up to 
your standards overnight. Adult per- 
fectionism with respect to table-man- 
ners, obedience, cleanliness, even 
school-work, creates tensions and de- 
velops such deplorable insecurity in 
the child that he begins to withdraw. 
Frustrated, it becomes easier for him 
to “run-away’ from the situation he 
finds intolerable, too difficult, or be- 
yond his grasp. Self-consciousness, 
shyness, and sensitivity are the in- 
evitable result. Eventually it influ- 
ences his speech. Self-consciousness 
becomes speech-consciousness. Soon 
it becomes easier not to speak than to 
subject himself to a situation he feels 
will evoke ridicule for him. Some 
children actually go so far as to hide 
in their bedroom or in closets when 
guests or friends enter their home. 

So serious is this trauma, that in- 
vestigations are underway to study 
speech-habits and such serious per- 
sonality disorders as obsessional 
neurosis and schizophrenia or split- 
personality. Parents can help curb 
these personality disorders in the pres- 
ent generation by radiating love, af- 
fection, and personal security. The 
emotional life of your child is at 
stake. 


John Dewey 
and Oil C; ily 


Both as a native of Oil City, Penn- 
sylvania, and as a teacher in the 
foundations of education, this writer 
has been puzzled for some time con- 
cerning a “missing link” that relates 
to the period of time that John Dewey 
taught in this particular community. 

The information hiatus suggests 
two sets of questions: (a) Of what 
particular significance was this period 
in his teaching career? Did it pro- 
vide some fresh insights that made 
possible either clearer philosophical 
conceptions or more effective linkages 
between educational goals and prac- 
tices? (b) Does there emerge some- 
thing of an anatomy of decision or a 
framework of reorientation concern- 
ing the transition from the “impreg- 
nable rock” of a childhood religion to 
the “spectacular excitement of the 
effort to understand the world?” 
What experiences, conferences, read- 
ings, or speculative reflections led up 
to Dewey's statement, “I claim I’ve 
got religion, and that I got it that 
night in Oil City.”?’ 

Peterson and Bayley’s observation 
that Dewey’s three years of high 
school teaching was “a crucial period 
never sufficiently emphasized,” 
served to spark inquiry and lent moral 
support. Axtelle writes, “I am very 
much interested in what you tell me 
. . . concerning Professor Dewey’s 
teaching in Oil City. . . . This is im- 
portant historically.”* 
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Organizing Inquiry 


In order to lend academic dignity 
to the study, a committee of local and 
national leaders and interested in- 
dividuals was named. The following 
persons constituted this group: 

George E. Axtelle, Southern Illinois 
University. Former President of The 
John Dewey Society. 

Russell L. V. Morgan, Administra- 
tive Head, Venango Campus of 
Clarion State College at Oil City. 

William K. Selden, former Oil City 
resident, and Executive Director of 
the National Commission on Accredit- 
ing. 

R. W. Rhoades, Vice-President of 
the Venango Newspapers, Oil City. 

Mrs. Bernice W. McElhatten, Li- 
brarian, Oil City Library. 

The writer did not attempt to 
specify any operational structure for 
the committee. In a letter addressed 
to the members, it was pointed out 
that the assignment entailed “no 
specific responsibility other than ad- 
vice or suggestions you may wish to 
make from time to time.” It was 
hoped that the interest of such per- 
sonages would have a salutary effect 
on the study as a whole. 

The study was officially inaugu- 
rated by means of an article, “John 
Dewey Committee Formed to Seek 
Facts,” that appeared in the Oil City 
newspaper on June 7, 1963.° The fol- 
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lowing month, The New York Times 
published an editorial, “Dewey's 
Missing Years.”’ Later, an article was 
included in a publication of The John 
Dewey Society. It was titled, “John 
Dewey as a Public School Teacher.” 

The inquiry would include a review 
of the literature, with the thought 
that some light may be thrown upon 
the two areas mentioned above. Also, 
it was expected that some hitherto 
unknown local history might emerge 
from school archives or old news- 
paper files. 


Findings 

The literature offers little promise 
for the reconstruction of crucial 
elements in Dewey thought patterns 
during this period. We know that in 
September, 1879, following gradua- 
tion from the University of Vermont, 
he accepted an invitation to teach 
“classics, the sciences, and algebra” 
in a high school in Oil City.” We also 
know that his first formal writing in 
philosophy was accepted for publica- 
tion at this time.’ Eastman helps us 
to establish a linkage between this 
particular writing and an event that 
occurred in Dewey’s junior year at 
the University of Vermont.” This is 
described as “the chief crisis or turn- 
ing point of John Dewey’s life... . 
The crisis was a short course in 
physiology with a textbook written 
by Thomas Henry Huxley.” The al- 
most sudden confrontation with scien- 
tific implications provided new vistas 
that were to persist throughout 
Dewey’s life. Bernstein reports that 
Dewey “continued his reading in phi- 
losophy” while in Oil City,” and East- 
man recalls that he refused to invest 
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in Standard Oil, and instead, “bor- 
rowed books and used the oil in a 
lamp.”** What typical Deweyan prac- 
ticality! Utilization of oil in a very 
real sense was more appealing to him 
than speculative investment. This 
down-to-earth emphasis was possibly 
nourished by the smack of the mun- 
dane that is found in the writings of 
Walt Whitman. Eastman writes that 
Dewey had apparently been reading 
Whitman’s works at this time.“ It 
will be recalled that William James, 
of similar philosophical persuasion, 
was also intrigued by Whitman.” 

Thomas reports that Dewey’s stay 
in Oil City extended from 1879 until 
1881.” Can it be that for a nineteen 
year old teacher, “anxious over his 
future,”” these were his most crucial 
years? Curti observes that Dewey’s 
high school teaching served as a 
foundation for his interest in the 
school.” 

What can be said of the religious 
transition referred to above in sec- 
tion IP Very little can be offered in 
terms of an anatomy of decision. 
Dewey does not spell out anywhere 
the parts that would go together to 
describe a religious orientation, at 
least so far as the Oil City experience 
goes. We do, however, have this ac- 
count from Eastman: 

One evening while he sat reading he 
had what he calls a “mystic experi- 
ence.” It was an answer to that ques- 
tion which still worried him: whether 
he really meant business when he 
prayed. It was not a very dramatic 
mystic experience. There was no vi- 
sion, not even a definable emotion— 
just a supremely blissful feeling that 
his worries were over. Mystic experi- 
ences in general, Dewey explains, are 


purely emotional and cannot be con- 
veyed in words.” 
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Scholars are now agreed that, as 
with anyone else, the process of 
change and modification is not always 
confined to a small time segment. 
There may be an eruption at this or 
that point, but the process is usually 
insidious and of prolonged duration. 
Hence, anatomical definition is dif- 
ficult. Eastman discovered this in 
talking with Dewey, reporting that 
he could not quite remember what it 
was all about.” Said Dewey, “.. . 
perhaps an overemphasis on evangel- 
ical morals had given me a feeling of 
alienation from the world. I can’t 
recover it. If I could, I would write 
something about adolescence that 
really would be interesting.”” In sum, 
it can be argued that Oil City days 
witnessed a gradual erosion of con- 
siderable portions of a childhood reli- 
gion, culminating in an outlook that 
called for an emancipation of “what 
is genuinely religious.”” 

In a full page editorial titled, “Oil 
City Fails to Acclaim Its Famous Ex- 
Resident,” the local newspaper pre- 
sented a progress report on John 
Dewey.” The article states that this 
community “may claim the distinc- 
tion of providing John Dewey with 
the springboard for his famous career. 
For it was here that he got his first 
experience in teaching and his bap- 
tism in the field of education.” The 
report also tells that two Oil City 
High School graduation programs 
were located in the office of the high 
school principal, each program listing 
John Dewey as “assistant principal.” 
The programs were for 1880 and 
1881.”° 

Another editorial, “Noted Educa- 
tor Did Not Get Just Recognition 


From Oil City,” appeared in The 
Derrick nearly three years later.” A 
speaker at the newly formed Heritage 
Society summed up Dewey’s Oil City 
experience as follows: 


It was in Oil City he got his first full- 
time salaried position [forty dollars a 
month].?” 

It was in Oil City that he had his first 
professional teaching experience. 

It was in Oil City that he wrote his 
first article for publication [“The 
Metaphysical Assumptions of Material- 
ism,” Journal of Speculative Philos- 
ophy, XVI (April, 1882).]. 

It was while he was in Oil City that 
he received important encouragement 
to continue in the field of philosophy. 
And also, it was in Oil City that his 
religious beliefs became redefined and 
clarified.** 


In a letter from a committee mem- 
ber, reference is made to the article 
in the Atlantic Monthly [John 
Dewey,’ (December, 1941), 671-685], 
in which Eastman relates in more 
detail how Dewey was urged to buy 
Standard Oil stock.” 


Summary 


It is quite possible that there still 
remain undiscovered segments of the 
Oil City story. Hopefully, the present 
study might bring us to the threshold 
of more intensive research in this 
particular area. Perhaps it might be 
said that the work is just commencing. 
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American and 
Norwegian 


Education: 


A Value 


Comparison 


In a recent study the author was 
profoundly impressed by differences 
between the educational systems of 
the United States and Norway. She 
found that these were differences 
which could not be expressed in even 
remotely quantitative terms. They 
had to be pictured in the simpler and 
yet more complex media of the anec- 
dote and the case study. 

In the United States the dominant 
feature of the current educational 
picture seems to be change. The child 
and the youth during the sixteen to 
twenty-year period now devoted to 
education, must change his attitudes, 
values, norms, and behavior. 

Family ties have been loosened. 
Outside activities for the young have 
been multiplied. Pressure has been 
put on the schools to revise their 
goals. They must hurry, hurry, hurry 
to prepare the young for the demand- 
ing technical and impersonal life 
anticipated in the 21st century. 


Back of this pressure is a fatalistic 
anticipation of being swept into the 
future by some indefinable, uncon- 
trollable, and all-powerful tide of 
events. Thus the young come to be- 
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lieve that the future will act upon 
them. This may seem a strange belief 
for men whose fathers changed a 
continent and built a nation under the 
notion that they would act upon the 
future. 


Thus the child in the United States 
finds that he must prepare for the 
future by learning to compete as early 
as possible. His personal and moral 
growth will not be of great impor- 
tance so long as he progresses through 
the competitive system. 


The author was the Virginia Robinson 
Myksvoll Fellow in comparative Education, 
Glassboro, N.J. State College 1967. Her 
Norwegian study was made possible by this 
fellowship. 


This system has arisen largely apart 
from the educators and has been im- 
posed by changes in the society. Its 
aims include: (1) to develop academ- 
ically efficient people who can do 
the technical jobs which society 
wants to have done, and (2) to foster 
the teamwork and cooperative skills 
for getting those jobs done. 


The necessary attitudes for achiey- 
ing these goals are not customarily 
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expressed, but the children are quick 
to see them. They are: (1) you 
would better work with the group, 
the committee, the team. Don’t be a 
loner, an individual; individualism 
will get you more trouble than it will 
get you high marks; (2) you are alone 
in the world and you must fight, com- 
pete to survive. Thus the child learns 
unhappiness, tension, and frustration. 
He does not know any other way. He 
must accept the rush of his day as 
inevitable. He feels that he must 
compete to survive, but he must get 
on a team for the most successful 
competition. He must aim for academ- 
ic prowess and ignore or isolate love, 
security, beauty, wonder, morality, 
and other human goals. 

Norwegian society is profoundly 
different in its educational demands. 
It is modern in its material achieve- 
ment, yet it moves slowly in response 
to influences from the countries 
which affect it most, Sweden and 
the United States. 

A quick, superficial look at the 
Norwegian of today may give the 
impression that here is a clever, 
ingenious, hard-working, kind and 
honest man like the supposed ideal 
American frontiersman. Of course, 
neither the ideal American of the 
frontier nor the ideal Norwegian of 
today has ever existed. There are 
certain social facts, however, which 
require the Norwegian school product 
to be markedly different from that of 
the United States. 

First of all, the Lutheran State 
Church influences the government to 
provide a Christian education for all 
Norwegian youth. Norwegian society, 
furthermore, is almost completely 
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homogenous in race, national origin, 
and religion. The few cities are rela- 
tively small, and the population is 
most closely linked to small town and 
country living. The socialistic system 
has lessened financial worries for the 
people, especially in the areas of 
family allowances, medical services, 
and vacations. Crime and _ suicide 
rates are among the lowest in the 
world. People are expected to be 
themselves rather than commodity 
packages. Government control of 
television and radio makes it harder 
for commercial interests to gain 
power over people’s lives. 

Thus Norway has a brand of de- 
mocracy different from that of the 
United States. Many Norwegians, for 
example, ask how a democracy can 
have ghettos and slums with the ac- 
companying poverty and degradation. 

The Americans say that in a de- 
mocracy all should have a chance to 
better themselves. The Norwegians 
say that a democracy should better 
the lives of all its people. Some 
Americans march in protest, demand- 
ing love from their fellows. The Nor- 
wegians seem to acquire love and 
concern for one another by gentle 
osmosis that extends even to the 
youngest children. 

The American search for freedom 
occurring in diverse and unusual 
ways, including self-alienation, has 
little attraction in Norway. This is 
because the people of Norway are 
already free. They are free to grow. 
They are free from the despair that 
comes from meaninglessness. 

The strongest element of meaning 
in the Norwegian society appears to 
be the solid and pervasive home- 


family tradition. Children are valued 
and accepted from the moment they 
are born. They do not have to 
achieve worth by producing anything. 
Instead, they seek responsibility in 
order to contribute to the pleasant 
atmosphere in which they thrive. 


The Norwegian educational system 
consequently differs from those in the 
United States in several important 
aspects: 

1. The individual must always be 
aware of his position in and personal 
responsibility to his home, and this 
value must be taught through home- 
school cooperation. 


2. The school must help to develop 
whole people, who will in turn de- 
velop good homes. 

3. Society exists for the individual, 
and the individual must be prepared 
to function responsibly in that society. 

4, Inner direction by the individual 
is the ultimate aim of education. 

Education is not stagnant in Nor- 
way, however. It is in a state of flux. 
Revisions are being made in it, but 
those revisions emphasize how most 
effectively to teach home values. The 
government believes that the future 
of society must rest on the home 
foundation. 
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Achieving 
Fitstorical 
heality Ti hrough 


Pictures 


One of the major problems for any 
teacher of history is to convey to his 
students a sense of historical reality. 
This is especially true for the elemen- 
tary teacher. Many young people 
have a way of naively accepting the 
textbook as being the whole of his- 
torical experience. In point of fact, 
many textbooks of history for children 
are dull, bland, and only the occa- 
sional evaluation of some super-hero, 
e.g., Daniel Boone, adds interest to 
the monotony of dates, places, and 
cause and effect relationships which 
many times are oversimplified and 
inaccurate. People are somehow for- 
gotten in the rush to present history 
to school children. For example, 
books describe the westward move- 
ment in abstract terms while in reality 
this movement was the composite of 
thousands of individuals moving west. 
The roles of countless of these in- 
dividuals in history are important and 
experiences to convey this idea should 
be included in the curriculum. 

How do we make history come 
alive? How do we stimulate a child’s 
curiosity and then channel his energy 
into experiences which will result in 
a more thorough understanding and 
appreciation of history? There are 
many approaches used by many 
teachers. The textbook approach, so 
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called because only the text is used, 
is very safe. Many teachers use the 
textbook plus stories found in chil- 
dren’s literature. Still others use pri- 
mary source materials to add life and 
vitality to history. Each approach has 
merit; however I submit that the text- 
book alone is seldom sufficient to 
challenge the children’s creative 
energies. Those teachers who use 
other materials to supplement the 
basic text are offering wider possibil- 
ities for harnessing more of the chil- 
dren’s potential curiosity. This ex- 
panded approach, more importantly, 
is a direct way of involving the chil- 
dren emotionally and intellectually in 
the historical process. Educational 
psychologists tell us that real learn- 
ing and understanding take place 
when there is such involvement. 

My interest in photography and 
fascination for old photographs led 
me to believe my students might 
benefit from seeing and studying 
some of these old photographs. My 
hope was that they would gain a 
better understanding of life in early 
Minnesota. I spent two days sifting 
through old photos at the Minnesota 
Historical Society. After selecting the 
proper photographs, I took pictures of 
them with a single lens reflex camera 
using 35mm indoor film. The result 


was pictures on 2”x2” slides. With 
these slides, plus excerpts from actual 
diaries, books, and newspapers, also 
obtained from the historical society, I 
had to decide how best to use them. 
I felt a short activity unit would serve 
my purpose adequately. 

The activity consisted of the chil- 
dren keeping a personal diary of an 
imaginary journey from Taunton, 
Massachusetts to St. Paul, Minnesota 
in the summer of 1855. The purpose 
of the trip was a permanent move by 
a family to the Minnesota wilderness. 
The purpose of the activity was to 
broaden the children’s knowledge and 
understanding of what it was like to 
be an eleven or twelve year old 
traveling across the wilderness to 
settle in a new land. In short, the 
children were literally to become in- 
volved in the westward movement. 

The involvement was accomplished 
by showing the children, through au- 
thentic photographic slides, obstacles 
with which the early pioneers were 
confronted. Examples are, mountains, 
forests, swollen rivers, Indians, and 
forest fires. Ten slides were shown, 
one on each successive day. Each 
slide actually represented a _ time 
interval of ten days’ journey. Each 
slide was shown and discussed along 
with appropriate readings from other 
primary source materials. Some of 
this additional material included, 
diaries, newspapers, and magazines 
all published around the time of the 
journey. A map of the United States 
was also used in order to follow the 
trip visually so the children knew 
their relative position all of the time. 

The children were encouraged 
through open discussion to discuss 


how they might handle each chal- 
lenge. There was give and_ take 
among the children as to how they 
would solve a given problem. Time 
was given after each slide for the 
children to make entries in their 
diaries. As a corollary to this aspect 
of the activity, the class discussed 
some of the emotional feelings which 
human beings might experience when 
under such stress and strain. The 
children were encouraged to try to 
“feel” and then write down the emo- 
tional aspects of the journey as though 
the experiences were actually happen- 
ing to them. Initially, it was difficult 
for many children to separate them- 
selves from the twentieth century and 
our stereotyped view of life one hun- 
dred years ago. After several pictures, 
some prcatice, and concentration 
many of the children began to get 
the feeling of the activity. It must be 
added that the children were also 
asked to write what happened to 
them during the intervening nine 
days between slides. This was in 
many cases a successful lesson in 
creative writing, though it was not 
intended as such. 


Some examples of diary entries 
both of the slides and the period be- 
tween slides are illuminating. Slide 
#1 was a poster encouraging emigra- 
tion to Minnesota. While there was 
no problem to be solved, the children 
revealed in a perceptive way, without 
knowing why, an understanding that 
America in 1855 was a male domi- 
nated society. Their fathers decided 
to move and that was that. 


Slide #2 showed a covered wagon 
which was to be the mode of trans- 
portation across the United States. 
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Discussed were such items as how 
they were made, how much they 
could carry, and what could be taken 
and what must be left behind. The 
ambivalent feelings of one child 
prompted this diary entry. 


May 10 1855—“We were all packed 
and set to go. We brought blankets, 
food, water, cooking equipment, and 
other important things. Just got in the 
wagon and started off. I felt loneli- 
ness and excitement all over.” 


Slide #3 showed the Appalachian 
mountains. The discussion centered 
around the difficulty of getting to the 
other side and also how and why 
mountains can be a detriment to 
settlement. In the following entry, 
one catches a glimpse of the frustra- 
tion and discouragement of traveling 
over the mountains. In this statement 
of fact the child perceived the emo- 
tional and physical fatigue which 
many pioneers probably felt. 


May 16 1855—“Mountains seem to 
move with us. Slow going and very 
tired of walking and pushing.” 


The forests of Ohio were the topics 
for the fourth slide. Discussed were 
forests as friends and foes. Also dis- 
cussed was the fact that much of 
Ohio, while still a wilderness, was by 
1855 being populated in many areas 
by immigrants. Most children re- 
flected a matter of fact response to 
the environment. Many got out by 
the most expeditious means—an old 
logging trail. 

The fifth slide dealt with a forest 
fire and the problems it presented in 
terms of life and death. Most chil- 
dren reacted in a human way running 
the gamut from fear to courage. One 
girl however, added a_ poignant 
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epilogue to her last entry after the 
fire. Impiled in her statement is a 
singularity of purpose and determina- 
tion to continue in spite of hardship 
and heartache. 


June 11 1855—“The baby choked to 
death from the smoke. We buried her 
today, and went on.” 


A picture showing a swollen river 
was the subject of the sixth slide. 
The children discussed various ways 
of fording the river or sending out 
scouts to find a shallow part, and they 
also discussed the danger in crossing 
anyplace along the river. The solu- 
tion found by many of the children 
was a predictable one. Most found a 
shallow place and went across with- 
out incident. Several children related 
the loss of some personal property. 
One told of a drowning. 

The seventh slide, a confrontation 
with Indians, revealed some interest- 
ing responses. We discussed the emo- 
tional feelings of one who had seen 
a real Indian for the first time. Some 
questions posed were, “Will he scalp 
me? Will he take us prisoner and 
torture us?” During the discussion 
many of the modern stereotyped ideas 
of the Indian were discussed. For 
most children the Indians proved to 
be friendly, but several had anxious 
moments as described by this entry: 


July 12 1855—“The Indians sur- 
rounded the wagons. They had war 
paint on. Luckily the scout knew 
Indian talk. He started talking like a 
turkey. We found out they were just 
having a ceremony and we happened 
to wander in the middle of it. They 
let us go.” 


Slide #8 showed a pioneer family 
who had already settled in the new 


land. We discussed what these peo- 
ple probably did for a living, what 
and how they played, whether they 
felt lonely, etc. Some of the girls had 
read Caddie Woodlawn and _ they 
seemed to understand more of the 
feeling we were discussing than those 
who had not read it. Most entries 
said that the people were nice, asked 
them to stay overnight, and wished 
them well in the morning as they 
were leaving. 

Slide #9 was a photograph taken 
of St. Paul in 1852 when St. Paul was 
a mere village of several hundred 
souls. You can imagine some of the 
disappointment felt by the children at 
having arrived only to be greeted by 
such a stark wilderness. One child’s 
feelings were summed up in these 
entries. 


August 2 1855—“. . . traveled all 
day. Very excited about seeing St. 
Paul tomorrow. 


August 3 1855—“Traveled all day, 
saw a little village which was St. Paul. 
I felt a waste of travel all this way 
for this.” 


Some were glad to be there as evi- 
denced by this terse entry. 


August 5 1855—“We made it, 
finally.” 


The last photograph shown was a 
log cabin depicting the kind of houses 
the early settlers occupied. We dis- 
cussed some of the problems of living 
in such houses, e.g., time spent cut- 
ting logs and building the house, the 
lack of space, the absence of modern 
conveniences as the children knew 
them. Some were surprised and ap- 
palled at the lack of plumbing, run- 


ning water, and streets. Many were 
not sure they would have enjoyed 
living one hundred years ago. 
Several entries caught the spirit of 
adventure, heartache, hard work, dis- 
appointment, boredom, and humor 
which must have been felt on the 
trail. One boy, for example, displayed 
a wry sense of humor with this entry. 


July 23 1855—“Mother’s mad... 
sister's crying . . . and I'm tired.” 


The entries quoted here were taken 
from several children’s diaries. I felt 
a good cross section of entries would 
be more representative of how the 
class responded to the activity. 

As a follow-up to the activity, 
several children volunteered to read 
excerpts from their diaries. From the 
general tenor of the ensuing discus- 
sion, I was impressed at the under- 
standings and insights arrived at by 
the children. They criticized TV 
westerns for not being very accurate. 
For example, they criticized the peo- 
ple as not being “real,” they criticized 
the household goods as not being ac- 
curate according to what they had 
seen, and they criticized the clothes 
as being twentieth century looking, 
especially the men’s clothes. As a 
result of the activity and the discus- 
sion which followed, many children 
decided to read more about the early 
emigration to the Minnesota Ter- 
ritory. 


Conclusions 


The use of primary source material 
certainly cannot answer all of the 
questions concerning the teaching of 
local history or any history. These 
materials can however, give the chil- 
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dren a more realistic view ot what 
actually happened to real people in 
real situations, and it can motivate 
them to do further study on their 
own. By using these materials the 
children were able to project them- 
selves into a period of American 
History. Many came away with a 
better understanding and an empathy 
which is not always possible to get 
from a textbook. By using such ma- 
terial we can build better concepts 
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of time, people, and events which 
shaped our history. We can help 
history to come alive and by doing so 
we can create an interest in history 
which is sadly lacking among many of 
our young people. It is apparent to 
me that time spent in the local his- 
torical society gathering materials was 
well spent, because I believe my stu- 
dents will not soon forget the under- 
standings learned by the examination 
and use of primary source material. 


Learning the 
Art of 


Confrontation 


Teacher strikes in Illinois, and stu- 
dent walkouts in Chicago have helped 
usher in the new school year. In at 
least three states teachers’ organiza- 
tions have invoked state-wide sanc- 
tions. There have been teacher walk- 
outs in at least seven states. In a few 
instances citizen groups have brought 
suit against boards of education either 
to force them to take action or to re- 
strain them, as was done in Kirkwood, 
a suburb of Saint Louis. Board poli- 
cies have been declared unconstitu- 
tional as was done in Washington, 
D. C., with reference to tracking. 
Citizens are turning down tax elec- 
tions and bond issues in record num- 
bers. In Houston the NAACP con- 
fronted the board of education with 
a demand to change the history text- 
books and hence the course. The 
board of education in New York City 
tried to decentralize its administra- 
tion and immediately ran into a lock- 
out (teachers were not permitted to 
enter a school) and a resultant teach- 
ers’ strike. 


In the face of these confrontations 
the modern school board is struggling 
to maintain its historic prerogatives. 
Boards are the representatives of the 
people, chosen to manage the public 
schools of the community. They re- 
ceive their authority from the state 
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and must account for their trustee- 
ship. Too often boards are caught 
between serving local needs, com- 
munity aspirations, and inadequate 
financial resources. Some boards of 
education, particularly in the large 
cities, are faced with both inflation 
and decreasing tax base. This situa- 
tion is compounded in some states by 
a prevailing attitude of conservatism, 
by a legislature dominated by rural 
interests, and powerful antitax lob- 
bies. It would appear that the life 
of a board member consists of a 
variety of confrontations made up of 
individuals, groups of people, and 
problems. 


Some capable men may be dis- 
couraged from serving on the board 
and giving the time required to carry 
on the work, or to expose themselves 
to certain kinds of abuse which is 
often directed toward them. Others 
may drop their membership while 
recalling “the good old days.” There 
is no question about the fact that 
modern educational situations and 
conditions require a radically dif- 
ferent boardmanship than was preva- 
lent twenty, or even ten years ago. 
And the new board member must 
learn a new function, along with some 
old ones, namely, the art of confron- 
tation. It is incorrect and unreason- 
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able for board members to assume 
all of the blame when a tax election 
fails, or for overcrowded classrooms, 
or for poor instruction. The roots of 
these deficiencies lie in the commu- 
nity, and in the state. And where these 
conditions exist it is likely that the 
board has not confronted the parents 
and the community in appropriate 
ways with their failure to provide for 
their schools. 


Some guidelines for practicing the 
art of confrontation are provided 
here, and may, of course, be imple- 
mented in different ways. The first 
of these is that the board must devel- 
op a strategy, and techniques to 
support it, which calls for a con- 
tinuing use of a comprehensive com- 
munications system. This is similar 
to a dialogue between the board, or 
its supporters, and various segments 
of the community on all phases of 
education including the deficiencies. 
If the community does not respond, 
then ways must be found, invented, 
to obtain valid and reliable feedback 
from parents, citizens, and taxpayers. 
Surveys, studies of various types, 
questionnaires, opinion polls con- 
ducted by students and adult groups 
have been used with good results. 


The second guideline requires that 
the board of education provide ways 
for the residents to participate in the 
discussions of the problems and issues 
and provide competent leadership for 
such discussions. Taxpayers, parents, 
pupils, teachers, businessmen, profes- 
sional men, the clergy, indeed, all 
segments of the society should be 
brought into these discussions, into 
making surveys of school needs or of 
community problems and resources, 
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and in making studies for the pur- 
pose of developing policies which the 
community will support. 

The third guideline sets the stage 
for the second level of confrontation, 
the first being community contact. 
Now groups must be related to 
groups. For example, at numerous 
community-wide meetings, the Tax- 
payers’ League should be confronted 
with representatives of teacher 
organizations, unions, managers of 
construction companies who will be 
able to explain the high costs of edu- 
cation. The normal routine calls for 
the board to sit with the architect 
and the contractor, to gather informa- 
tion which is then used to convince 
the community that a bond issue and 
increased taxes are needed. The board 
is the middle man and as such slows 
down the communication process, and 
often reaps a round of criticism for 
its efforts. 


Some boards are too miserly with 
the budget. A little expense would 
buy much help. ‘They would have no 
problem justifying the use of outside 
help to carry out their function of 
evaluating the schools. Boards of 
education may be accused of conflict 
of interest, or at least guilty of preju- 
dice, when they undertake to appraise 
the effectiveness of their schools. A 
board develops policy, then employs 
a staff to implement it, and is it not 
reasonable then, that the board would 
appreciate a favorable report on its 
acomplishments? Studies show that 
information which is sent up to the 
boss is very often modified in a 
manner which is calculated to make 
the boss feel good! 


A fourth guideline, therefore, in- 


sists that an outside team be orga- 
nized and invited to evaluate the 
curriculum, teaching methods, auxil- 
iary services, the school plant, and 
the administration. The board could 
select a “blue ribbon” committee 
which would select such a committee 
composed of consultants, teachers, 
and laymen. An evaluation by such 
an outside team could provide the 
community with information needed 
to decide whether the tax dollar has 
been well spent, and to what extent 
a larger tax dollar is needed. And 
probably most important, the com- 
munity would have to face itself, and 
its conscience on the issue of ade- 
quate support. 


This is an elaboration of a pro- 
cedure which has been used by the 
accrediting associations, schools and 
colleges, which insists on a visitation 
and evaluation by a team of out- 
siders. Business firms and corpora- 
tions employ private accounting firms 
to audit their accounts in order to 
assure themselves that their state- 
ments of profit and loss are accurate. 
There is, then, precedent for such a 
practice. 


Next, confrontations should be ar- 
ranged between other voting seg- 
ments of the community and the 
Parents and Citizens Committee for 
Better Schools, a voluntary organiza- 
tion which may have been started 
at the suggestion of the board. Some 
of these segments are the commu- 
nity service clubs, the ministers’ 
organization, and various women’s 
organizations. Nor are the pupils to 
be left out. They have been known 
to put a conservative citizen to flight. 
For example, one student argued at 


an open meeting that good schools 
bring to the community more busi- 
ness, a high type of citizen, which in 
turn bring in more personal and 
public services, better housing, and 
better standards of living. Hence, he 
argued, a pensioner receives a better 
return for his money in a community 
that supports good schools rather than 
cheap schools. And the businessman 
profits from a greater volume of better 
business. 


Perhaps the highest level of con- 
frontation is one in which the board 
arranges meetings between legislators 
and citizens of the community. This is 
not to say that the state school board 
association should not keep up the 
pressure for more state money and 
for better schools. Indeed, the board 
lobby, once rejected because it did 
not seem to be an appropriate activ- 
ity for boards to sponsor, should be 
well supplied with both talent and 
money, and directed to pursue the 
stated objectives with vigor. The 
legislature must be forced to face up 
to its responsibilities the same as was 
done at the local community level. 


The board of education that tries 
to go it alone needs a new vision of 
boardmanship. This is a new day in 
public education and boards need a 
new strategy and tactics. Instead of 
being constantly confronted by hos- 
tile groups, community apathy, and 
vexing problems, boards must learn 
to use the art of confrontation to pro- 
tect themselves from harassment, to 
place the blame where it belongs, 
and to build better schools. Studying 
and practicing the art of confronta- 
tion will bring rewards for boards of 
education and for their schools. 
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Evaluation and 
Classification 
of Foreign 
Commentary 

on American 
Education 


In recent years, most published 
professional citiques of American 
education emanate from visiting pro- 
fessors, exchange teachers, and for- 
eign students. Occasionally, com- 
ments from embassy officials and 
cultural attaches, journalists, business- 
men, and even tourists are printed. 
All too rarely are the findings pub- 
lished of distinguished scholars from 
abroad, many of whom have devoted 
a lifetime to studying the United 
States, its educational “systems” and 
its intellectual and academic com- 
munities. 

There is a dearth of extensive, 
carefully prepared major monograph- 
ic studies written by foreigners 
specifically commenting on and, or 
criticizing American education; none- 
theless, journal articles do appear 
frequently and range from scholarly 
essays to superficial “popular” ac- 
counts. A perusal of the following 
publications will substantiate this 
point: Comparative Education Re- 
view (New York); Comparative Edu- 
cation (Oxford); International Re- 
view of Education; Phi Delta Kappan; 
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School and Society; Soviet Education 
(translations, New York); The Times 
Educational Supplement (England); 
The Educational Forum; Universities 
Quarterly (England); Universities 
Review (England). 

These journals illustrate the varied 
“approaches” which have been, and 
are, utilized in analyzing and _pre- 
senting educational comparisons. The 
professional journals, of interest to 
the comparative specialist, such as 
the International Review of Educa- 
tion will often publish material great- 
ly differing in content, methodologies 
employed, and intellectual approach 
when contrasted to a more general 
interest journal such as the NEA 
Journal or the PEaBopy JourNAL oF 
Epucation. A review of the non- 
specialist and non-comparative jour- 
nals will suggest that the articles can 
be generally dichotomized and typi- 
fied. The first* type of article exempli- 
fies the “popular press” approach, 
“documented” in the main with ex- 
change teacher interviews and even 
public opinion sampling. The sec- 
ond’ approach represents the popular 


“impressionist” approach often prac- 
ticed by visiting professors and teach- 
ers. 

In evaluating foreign commentaries 
on American educators, whether from 
non-specialists references or from ed- 
ucational journals, it is worthwhile to 
clearly take into account: 


(a) the extent of professional 
training and “technical com- 
petence of the foreign ob- 
server; this necessitates an 
evaluation of his general edu- 
cation and skill as a “com- 
parativist” as well as his stand- 
ing in his own discipline or 
profession. 

(b) the educational community 
from which he has come and 
toward which he directs his 
criticisms. The degree of 
“contrast’ and personal idio- 
syncracies of the social, po- 
litical, and educational system 
which constitutes his datum 
point. It should be ascertained 
whether he is an undergrad- 
uate or graduate student, or 
distinguished visiting profes- 
sor, and more obviously some 
information should be ob- 
tained as to the type of insti- 
tution which he represents. 

(c) the extent of his stay in the 
United States, the range of 
intellectual and educational 
experiences; whether nation- 
wide travel or localization, the 
level of intensity of visits to 
teaching and research insti- 
tutes, primary, and secondary 
schools; colleges and universi- 
ties. 

It is also necessary to evaluate 


carefully the published comments of 
foreign observers in the various con- 
texts in which they have been made. 
Constructive and fair criticism are 
both enlightening and revealing. Like- 
wise, it is of importance to note and 
understand inaccuracies in fact as 
distinguished from those of interpre- 
tation. For a variety of intellectual 
reasons, it should be feasible to pro- 
vide intelligent answers to each criti- 
cism, actual, or implied. “Foreign 
commentary is often original and 
constructive, though in many cases it 
is but a reflection of the comments 
already noted by domestic educa- 
tional critics. The comments, more- 
over, may reflect more often the par- 
ticular intellectual framework of the 
observer, his prejudices, and precon- 
ceptions, regarding his school visits 
and conferences with American 
teachers! 


American educators should, how- 
ever, know how to discuss and ap- 
preciate these comments honestly, 
ably, and intellectually, bearing in 
mind the fact that most critical evalu- 
ations by foreigners are ones which 
have been made by American edu- 
cators themselves. Obviously, there 
are as many corresponding comments 
made of a laudatory nature and many 
of them are of importance in evalu- 
ating American schools in a balanced, 
though foreign, perspective. How- 
ever, all too often it is the critical 
statements which irritate and are re- 
membered on balance instead of 
those of a more favorable or con- 
structive nature. Accordingly, it is 
of greater utility perhaps to evaluate 
these criticisms and American educa- 
tors should be prepared not only to 
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understand, but to be able to answer 
criticisms and pose for themselves 
the following questions: 

(1) What constitutes the “educa- 
tional base” from which the 
critic is approaching American 
education? 

(2) Are these comments and criti- 
cisms merely superficial and 
unfounded, or are they justi- 
fied and pertinent? 

(3) Are they applicable to only 
segments of American educa- 
tion? If so, to what sections? 

(4) Are they constructive and 
worthy of further analysis and 
study? Do they contribute 
towards a better understand- 
ing of American education? 

(5) What constructive criticisms 
or suggestions can be made in 
reply regarding the critic’s 
own educational system? 
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An Acquaintance of Yours 


Harold R. W. Benjamin 


If we were to delve into the history 
of American education, we could, no 
doubt, find several persons to whom 
the teaching profession in general, 
and teachers in particular, owe a debt 
of gratitude. Unfortunately, many of 
these educational leaders are no 
longer with us, and our appreciation 
to them must be expressed in the 
form of eulogies and platitudes. This 
“acquaintance of yours’ is still in our 
midst and continues to devote a great 
portion of his life to the enhancement 
of education and the teaching profes- 
sion. 


Harold Benjamin has been actively 
practicing the profession of education 
for over forty years. During this time 
his prominence as an educational 
thinker and leader has spread far be- 
yond the boundaries of this nation 
through his work in other countries. 
He has conducted studies and served 
as educational consultant for many 
nations of Europe, Asia, and South 
America. His fame as a writer is 
equally widespread. THE SABER- 
TOOTH CURRICULUM, written in 
1939, has become an _ educational 
classic. A lesser known, but, in my 


opinion, more important work is THE 
CULTIVATION OF IDIOSYN- 
CRASY, in which Dr. Benjamin raises 
two important questions for our con- 
sideration: 


1, How much uniformity does this 
society need for safety? 


2. How much deviation does this 
society require for progress? 
One of the most important features 
of his writing has been his lucid style, 
through which he makes his work 
interesting, provocative, and enter- 
taining. In addition to authoring 
some ten or twelve books himself, 
Professor Benjamin has edited sev- 
eral others and has served as consult- 
ing editor for the McGraw-Hill series 
in education. In the capacity of editor 
he has been intimately associated 
with over 100 volumes. 


First and foremost a teacher, Dr. 
Benjamin taught in elementary and 
high schools as well as in several 
colleges and universities before join- 
ing the faculty at George Peabody 
in 1951. At Peabody until 1958, when 
he became emeritus professor, he in- 
fluenced hundreds of teachers and 
prospective teachers who were privi- 
leged to attend his classes. All who 
enrolled in these courses will re- 
member his uncanny knack of being 
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able to perceive a problem, identify 
it in unambiguous terms, and propose 
reasonable alternatives to its solution 
which educators could easily adapt to 
fit their particular needs. 


It is impossible to be a former stu- 
dent of Harold Benjamin—once you 
have come under his spell, he will 
always be your teacher. By example, 
as by admonition, he calls upon us 
to exhibit manners, style, and drive. 
Manners is the way we teach our 
people better relations among men. 
Style is the total pattern of our ac- 
tivities as teachers and as members 
of society. Drive is that inner force 
which, in times of great stress, causes 
us to act on our courage more than 
on our fears. In all endeavors he 
encourages respect for the human 
worth and dignity of each individual. 


Dr. Benjamin is now retired and 
living in Laurel, Maryland, where he 
is working on two books, one a his- 
torical novel. He still manages to 
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find time, however, to assist a col- 
lege or university in a consulting ca- 
pacity. 


Rosert M. BRUKER 
Southern Illinois University 
Edwardsville 


Editorial Note 


Shortly after this article by Dr. 
Robert M. Bruker and the book re- 
view by Dr. Franklin Parker were 
printed, word was received that Dr. 
Harold R. W. Benjamin died on Sun- 
day, January 12, 1969, in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Hospital, Balti- 
more, after a short illness. After a 
service in the University of Maryland 
Chapel on Saturday morning, January 
18, the body was flown to Nashville, 
Tennessee, for a graveside service and 
interment in Woodlawn Memorial 
Park beside his wife, the former 
Georgiana Kessi, who died in 1958. 





The American University, Jacques 
Barzun. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1968. 319 pp. $7.95. 


In times of distress there has al- 
ways been a qualified person who 
arose to the demands of the times 
to lead the country out of despair. 
General Billy Mitchell of the United 
States Air Force during the 1920's 
recognized a major weakness and 
fought for an increase in air power 
as a vital part of our national defense 
system. Not many people agreed with 
him and as a result the United States 
Navy faced catastrophe at Pearl Har- 
bor twenty years later. 


Barzun has sounded the alarm for 
the university to take stock of its 
problems and remedy its shortcom- 
ings as it approaches the Rubicon. 
This is not another example of the 
knight in armor coming to the rescue 
of a damsel in distress. It is a realistic 
analysis of the problems confronting 
the university made by a scholar who 
has devoted his life to the cause of 
education. 


The old university of “bygone sim- 
plicity” came into being about the 
time of the Civil War and gave way 
to the new university near the end of 


World War II. The old university 


was a sheltered spot for study. The 
new university has changed markedly 
in form and function. Love of money 
has lured it into the trap of being all 
things for all people. 


If the new university is to be re- 
stored to its proper place in American 
society, the new direction must come 
from within the institution. The fac- 
ulty must convey what education is. 
Abandon survey courses by substitut- 
ing new courses. Be choosy about 
projects, and reconsider research and 
its benefits to the university. By cut- 
ting faculty load more time would 
be available for research which in 
turn would attract applicants. 


Many suggestions are offered for 
helping the university save itself. One 
is the development of a national clear- 
ing house for admissions; another is 
the creation of an office in the Fed- 
eral Government to work through the 
Library of Congress to catalogue all 
new books published here or im- 
ported, and make this information 
available to universities at cost. 


Barzun is one of the outstanding 
educators of the present century. He 
writes from experience rather than 
from second-hand knowledge. His 
analysis of the problems faced by 
the university should be the most ac- 
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curate available. To recapture the 
IZZAT it once enjoyed, the univer- 
sity must decide in what direction it 
desires to proceed; then set up stan- 
dards for achieving that purpose. 
JAMES IE, PATTON 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 


Books, Young People, and Reading 
Guidance, second edition. Geneva 
Hanna and Mariana K. McAllister. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1968. 
241 pp. $5.75. 


This textbook gives professional 
guidance to adults who are concerned 
with guiding the reading of teen- 
agers. The authors see this problem 
as twofold: (1) Young people can 
be helped to gain great satisfaction 
from reading books; (2) they can be 
helped to gain maturity through read- 
ing. Attaining these goals means that 
teachers and librarians take an entire- 
ly different approach from the age- 
old one of (1) recommending a clas- 
sic to every reader and (2) neglect- 
ing the child who reads continuously 
the same kind of book and on the 
same level. 

For meaningful development in 
reading, this text is invaluable: it 
should be in every English teacher's 
professional library. It is a ready ref- 
erence book for the secondary school 
librarian. It is an excellent text for 
such college courses as methods of 
teaching English and the special one 
under the title “Literature for Youth,” 
where emphasis is placed on books 
for reading in the junior high school 
so as to familiarize the prospective 
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teacher with the material appropriate 
for the age-group he is to teach and 
thus discourage his desire to give his 
young readers what he enjoyed in 
college literature classes. Also, in col- 
lege classes in “Literature for Youth,” 
methods of gaining continuums in 
reading in various interest areas can 
be explored. This reviewer has used 
this text (First Edition) for such a 
college class in which the students 
made listings of continuums in many 
interest areas for grades 7 through 12. 
The text was enthusiastically used by 
them as well as by members of classes 
in methods of teaching English in 
the secondary school. 

Second edition is an enlargement 
through the addition of two sections 
and the extension of reading lists 
given at the end of each chapter. 
Most importantly, it has retained 
through its revisions within the chap- 
ters the same fine philosophy of guid- 
ance that made the first edition so 
unique among methods texts. 

RutH FuLcHAM WALKER 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


The Chinese in Australia. E. A. Huck. 
Australia: Longmans of Australia 
Pty Limited, Croydon, Victoria, 
March 1968. 117 pp. Australia 
$4.50. U.S.A. $5.00. 


This slight book contains a wealth 
of information concerning an Asian 
minority group in a basically Euro- 
pean community, namely, Australia. 
For those American scholars inter- 
ested in studying the fast devolping 
problems of ethnic assimilation and 


education of peoples from a foreign 
subculture, the Australian experience 
with its Chinese minorities will be 
both interesting and informative. 


The author, Edwin Arthur Huck, 
M.A., is Senior Lecturer in the De- 
partment of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Melbourne. His main 
teaching responsibilities are in the 
field of Comparative Government 
and his chief research interest is in 
Chinese Government of which he 
possesses a firsthand knowledge. 

The publishers say of the book 
that: 


The aim of this carefully researched 
monograph is to describe and to pro- 
vide essential information about the 
existing modern Chinese communities 
in Australia. There is little on this sub- 
ject in the extensive literature on the 
overseas Chinese, and any available 
material, whether in Chinese or in En- 
glish, is meagre and out of date. Al- 
though sophisticated studies on many 
aspects of the large post-war move- 
ments of populations to Australia have 
appeared among the considerable 
amount of Australian literature on im- 
migration the Chinese minority has 
received very little attention, even 
though there has been an obvious in- 
crease in the size of the Chinese com- 
munities. 


For the educator, particularly one 
concerned with international educa- 
tional exchange, the author’s chapter 
on “student perspectives” is invalu- 
able for both intercultural and cross- 
national comparisons. Australia, for 
nearly twenty years, has served as 
a principal academic home away from 
home for thousands of Chinese stu- 
dents. They have come principally 
from Singapore, Malaysia, Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, and Indonesia. The 
ethnic Chinese group of foreign stu- 


dents in Australia has always been 
one of the largest contingents of for- 
eign students in Australia. They have 
long been a familiar sight on the cam- 
puses of Melbourne and Sydney Uni- 
versities, as well as in the specialized 
technical colleges and institutes in 
provincial Australian towns. Gen- 
erally, they have been well-liked by 
their fellow students and they have 
made some contribution to breaking 
down the stereotype attitudes of 
Australians towards Asians; at least 
they have affected directly their fel- 
low students on campuses, but 
whether they have had any long- 
range effect on the general Australian 
community outside the collegiate 
circles is another matter. One of the 
most important impressions that a 
foreign student carries home with 
him is the behavior of those with 
whom he has to live, eat, and board. 
Accordingly, it is of interest to read 
the author’s account of Chinese stu- 
dents’ landladies. He notes: 


Students mentioned poor relation- 
ships with their landladies, often de- 
scribed them as ‘neurotic’ and only 
interested in the money they are ex- 
tracting from their boarders. It is not 
possible, of course, to determine 
whether the landlady or the student is 
most to blame in these cases. The 
kind of behaviour most resented in 
landladies is persistent nagging about 
money—a few pence for stove, shower, 
iron and copper, radiators prohibited 
or severely restricted because of ex- 
pense; inadequate breakfasts for the 
sake of economy; and other demands 
and restrictions that cause annoyance 
and irritation to students who are al- 
ready paying in rent quite as much as 
they can afford. 


Talkative, over-friendly landladies 
are another source of annoyance, as are 
those who pry, are temperamental, ac- 
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cusing, drunken or unduly fussy. All 

these characteristics have been de- 

scribed by dissatisfied students. An 

Asian student complains: ‘My landlady 

is extremely nervous and keeps all win- 

dows and doors locked most of the 

time.’ A Malayan student reports that 
his landlady is ‘a very great drinker 

and frequently gets drunk and picks a 

fight with any guest.’ He adds: ‘She 

is always quite prejudiced about race.’ 

An Asian student, disturbed by his deaf 

landlady’s extremely loud wireless 

night after night, feels he cannot com- 
plain to her about this because she is 
over-sensitive to such remarks and will 
be unlikely to take criticism in a rea- 
sonable way. 
Of course, these difficulties are not 
peculiar to Australian landladies and 
Asian students are not the only ones 
to suffer. But they feel that their 
race may have an influence on their 
landladies’ behavior and no Chinese 
likes to be bawled out every Sunday 
as a “damn bloody Chink” or referred 
to over a ‘beery breath’ as “another 
slant-eyed bastard taking up scarce 
Australian space.” The residential 
atmosphere for the student is im- 
portant especially so in a city such 
as Melbourne where it is estimated 
that nearly half the Chinese students 
live in private homes and are subject 
to the domination of aggressive land- 
ladies. 

What of Australian attitudes to- 
wards the foreign students, and in 
this case towards the Chinese ethnic 
group? One of the interesting samples 
(1964) used in the study reflects 
Australian attitudes generally toward 
“foreigners” and “potential” immi- 
grants. Respondents to a question- 
naire were offered choices regarding 
ethnic groups ranging from “Keep 
them Out” to “Try to get them to 
come.” For the former, the response 
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was towards Negroes, 47%; Chinese, 
33%; Italians, 23%; Greeks, 18%; Jews, 
17%; Germans, 5%; Irish, 4%, and 
English, 3%. To the latter category, 
namely, “Try to get them to come,” 
the responses were towards the En- 
glish, 54%, Irish, 32%, Germans, 30%, 
Jews, 9%; Greeks, 7%, Italians, 8%, 
Chinese, 2%, Negroes, 3%. 


Thus, it can be seen that Negroes 
and Chinese shared almost equally 
the lowest preference point for Aus- 
tralians. It is against this background 
of general ethnic indifference or spe- 
cific hostility that author Huck has 
carefully investigated the role of Chi- 
nese in Australia dating from the 
Gold Rush Era of the 1860’s. He 
looks at the historic hostility towards 
Chinese and also looks carefully at 
the role that foreign students of Chi- 
nese racial origin play in the Aus- 
tralian colleges and universities. 

This book is a welcome and needed 
contribution to the understanding of 
cross cultural influences in Australia. 
The role of the Chinese in Australia 
has been neglected in educational 
literature, and this book will certain- 
ly remedy the gaps. 

STEWART E. FRASER 
Peabody International 
Center 

George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Comparative Education Through the 
Literature: A Biographic Guide. 
Thelma Bristow and Brian Holmes. 
Hamden, Connecticut: Anchon 
Books, The Shoe String Press. 
London: Butterworth & Co., Ltd. 
1968. $5.00. 


This is the kind of book that should 
have been written before and should 
be written again at regular intervals. 
It is invaluable because it is both 
an intelligent and useful bibliographi- 
cal essay and also because it is a 
most practical guide for student re- 
searchers. It is the type of clever 
work which should be the ongoing 
responsibility of educational libraries 
and their primary users, namely, ed- 
ucational researchers at each major 
study center of international and com- 
parative education. Mrs. Thelma Bris- 
tow and her colleague, Dr. Brian 
Holmes, both of the Institute of Ed- 
ucation, University of London, are 
responsible for the useful work. It 
has been designed specifically for the 
many students in comparative educa- 
tion who are at the Institute in Lon- 
don, not to mention the increasing 
number of students now to be found 
in other pedagogic training institu- 
tions and colleges throughout Britain. 
The authors modestly explain their 
work by saying: “This highly selec- 
tive bibliographic guide is primarily 
intended for librarians and lecturers 
in university departments and _ col- 
leges of education who are building 
up a section in the library or develop- 
ing courses in comparative educa- 
tion.” The material is arranged, ac- 
cording to the authors “with the 
teaching of comparative education in 
mind.” There is both functional 
thought and imagination in the lay- 
out of the various chapters. Thus, 
Chapter I on “Comparative Educa- 
tion” concerns general textbooks; 
Chapter II, “Imaginative Writing and 
Comparative Education,” with ex- 
amples selected from Australasia, 


Canada, Africa, and India; Chapter 
IV, “Cross-Cultural and Case Stu- 
dies” concerns world cross-cultural 
studies and regional cross-cultural 
studies. The final Chapter V_ is 
headed “Library Tools and Research 
in Comparative Education,” and dis- 
cusses research trends and _ library 
tools. 


It is quite obvious from even a 
brief perusal of the book how in- 
valuable it can be for the neophite 
comparative educator, as well as the 
more general student of education. 
The unthinking critic will quickly 
suggest that there are a host of other 
useful references which have been 
omitted from this slender volume. 
Instead, it would be more to the point 
to wonder at the possibility of cram- 
ming so much useful information 
neatly edited and carefully assembled 
into such a small book. The book is 
complete with two useful indexes, 
compiled by Jan Van der Wateren, 
Research Associate, in the Compara- 
tive Education Library of the Uni- 
versity of London, Institute of Edu- 
cation. The forty-five page index is 
excellent and more than adequately 
compliments the preceding sections 


of the book. 


Now it is up to American educa- 
tional librarians and those concerned 
with international educational re- 
search to emulate this considerable 
contribution by two British colleagues 
who have prepared a book that stu- 
dents can use and enjoy directly in 
their professional training. 


STEWART E. FRASER 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
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Develoments in Applied Psycholin- 
guistics Research. Sheldon Rosen- 
berg and James H. Koplin, editors. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1968. 311 pp. $8.95. 


This is a collection of six papers, 
each written by a different person 
and each representing a different ap- 
plied area in which psycholinguistics 
has influence. 

The first contributed chapter is a 
summary by William J. Griffin of all 
the research on children’s develop- 
ment of syntactic control. It is a 
very thorough, scholarly, and up-to- 
date integration of a large number 
of studies. 

The second paper is an abrupt 
change to a “functional analysis” i.e., 
Skinnerian approach to second lan- 
guage learning by Harlan Lane. 

Richard Blanton’s chapter entitled 
“Language Learning and Perform- 
ance in the Deaf” is a comprehensive 
summary of a research project and 
a creative and interesting analysis of 
the problem. 

A possible psycholinguistic basis of 
aphasic disorders is the subject of a 
paper by Harold Goodglass. The 
author tells of his attempts to find 
psycholinguistic correlates to further 
distinguish fluent aphasics from Bro- 
ca’s aphasics with agrammatism. One 
such factor is the presence in the 
latter of a need for a salient word 
to begin a sentence; a second is a 
confusion among class members of 
function word categories, 

Dr. Rue Cromwell, in a chapter on 
schizophrenic language, summarizes 
existing accounts of the basis for the 
abnormality. He closes by proposing 
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a partial explanation of his own: the 
disattention interpretation. He thinks 
part of the disturbance notable in 
schizophrenic language is attributable 
to an inability to withdraw attention 
from irrelevant or interfering stimuli. 

Joseph E. Spradlin, takes a be- 
havior modification approach to the 
language development of retarded 
children. He first examines the types 
and sources of rewards and punish- 
ments of language behavior in insti- 
tutions for the retarded and con- 
cludes that many, many opportunities 
for encouragement and reinforcement 
of language go unfulfilled. Specific 
recommendations to remedy this situ- 
ation are made. 

The book merits reading by those 
interested in the language handi- 
capped. Its main serious deficit is 
that it presents only one point of 
view on each topic. The area of 
second language learning, for ex- 
ample, is rich in approaches not even 
mentioned. Fortunately, this deficien- 
cy is partially countered in an excel- 
lent introduction by James H. Koplin 
and overviewed by Seldon Rosenberg. 


PENELOPE B. Opom 
Vanderbilt University 


The Difficult Child, Joseph S. Roucek, 
editor. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1964. Pp: 2927°$7.50) 


The consistent theme in this book 
of readings is that difficult children 
are those who are different enough 
from this society’s view of how they 
should behave that they create family, 
school, and social problems, Although 
the book sometimes describes the 


difficult child in such a way that he 
appears to be constantly deviant and 
would be immediately apparent to 
the teacher or parent, realistically he 
does not exist. All children, some of 
the time, are difficult, and this book 
provides the regular school teacher, 
as well as the special educator, with 
guidelines for identifying and deal- 
ing with the behavior when it occurs. 


The various authors offer some 
empirical support for their positions 
but generally this is the weakest 
aspect of the book. As an overview 
text for classroom teachers, it offers 
commonsense suggestions and may 
stimulate interest in further reading 
from sources outside the book. The 
references at the end of each read- 
ing are enough to suggest some out- 
side sources. Comments on illustra- 
tive chapters follow: 


The Creative Child—E. Paul Torrance 


Torrance describes characteristics 
of the creative child which make him 
difficult. For example, he is always 
asking puzzling questions (of peo- 
ple who may not have answers), he 
attempts difficult and dangerous tasks, 
he is shy and bashful. Torrance il- 
lustrates his points with examples of 
creative historical figures—Einstein, 
Edison, Franklin, and others. He 
claims that creative children should 
be treated like cats rather than like 
dogs. Anyone who has trained a dog 
knows the rigid and often punishing 
procedures used. On the other hand, 
cats are allowed much more freedom 
—they learn “creatively” by exploring 
and testing the limits. The controlled 
kind of freedom produced by this 


“responsive environment” will permit 
productive, creative behaviour. 


The Inattentive Child—I. W. Scherer 


Scherer discusses inattention re- 
lated to such clinical syndromes as 
neurosis, brain injury, autism, and 
delinquency. He claims that educa- 
tors must attend to maturational fac- 
tors in readiness for learning. The 
child’s difficulty may be that he 
cannot react appropriately to new 
material and integrate this material 
with previously acquired knowledge. 
He discusses social, physical, and 
intellectual factors of inattention. He 
relates inattention to various theories 
of learning and offers operant con- 
ditioning as a useful classroom tech- 
nique. This is a good, practical ar- 
ticle for the classroom teacher. 


The Severely Emotionally Disturbed 
Child—Jean L. Bloom 


The present educational literature 
assumes that emotional disturbance is 
“one disease entity” and that “failure 
to differentiate different types of dis- 
turbance makes it difficult to under- 
stand and educate these children.” 
Bloom then sorts her children into 
“schizophrenic” and “neurotic” cate- 
gories for educational purposes. 

This article is well written with 
good references. It would be very 
useful to someone who can under- 
stand such suggestions as “build a 
trustful relationship with the child” 
or “try to help the child establish 
inner control.” To the educator look- 
ing for specific direction in modify- 
ing behaviour, it offers little more 
than intrapsychic reasons for the be- 
havior. 
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Family Counseling and Socio-Emo- 
tional Problems—Lowe and Lovell 


This article is excellent in its philo- 
sophical development of the present 
predicament in interpersonal relation- 
ships. The authors define the difficult 
child as one “engaging in behavior 
which disturbs the function of the 
group, be it within the family, in the 
classroom, or among his peers.” Goals 
of difficult children and ways of as- 
sessing them are outlined. Counsel- 
ing suggestions are made in which 
the child is given an active role in 
his own destiny. 

Lowe and Lovell have provided a 
fitting conclusion to this book of 
readings. Children are perceived as 
difficult within a context of their 
environment. Both must contribute 
to successful adjustment. 

The Difficult Child is an interest- 
ing and easily read book. It is rec- 
ommended especially for teachers, 
special educators, and sophisticated 
parents. 

CATHERINE MATES 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


The Dog Who Never Knew. Kurt 
Unkelbach. New York: Four 
Winds Press, 1968. 127 pp. $3.50. 


THE DOG WHO NEVER KNEW 
tells the story of Peanut, who, as the 
pick of the litter of Labradors, had a 
fine future as a show dog awaiting 
her. Suddenly in an electric storm 
she lost the sight in one eye and 
therefore could not be sold for show- 
ing. But Peanut still had all the other 
qualities that make a champion, and 
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she did not know that her owners 
now expected her to be only their 
family pet. Cary, her teenage mis- 
tress, thrilled to Peanut’s alertness in 
learning, and the story is concerned 
with the training she gave the handi- 
capped dog and what obstacles the 
two of them worked to overcome. 

Understanding of dogs and devo- 
tion to their needs keep Cary and 
her parents a very close little group 
who are also concerned for each 
other’s needs. It is indeed a heart- 
warming story. 

This is the sixth dog story by Kurt 
Unkelbach. He and his family, like 
the family in this book, own a kennel 
where they have bred Labradors for 
many years. His authoritative treat- 
ment adds realism to Cary’s training 
of Peanut to be a real Obedience 
dog. Also, his understanding and re- 
spect for the dog’s intelligence and 
character, which permeate the book, 
should add to its appeal to young 
readers. 

Ruta FutcHAM WALKER 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Hooked on Books: Program and 
Proof, Daniel N. Fader and Elton 
B. McNeil. Berkley Publishing 
Corporation, 1968. 236 pp. $0.75. 


Criminals’ cells and delinquents’ 
rooms have been shaken down for 
everything from money and drugs to 
knives, guns, files, and blunt instru- 
ments. But the W. J. Maxey Boys’ 
Training School holds the distinction 
of being the only reform institution 
in which shakedowns are regularly 
held to collect books! This procedure 


began a few years ago on a _ hot 
September morning when Professor 
Daniel Fader, the school’s English 
consultant, and Mr. Leon Holman, 
the school’s principal, resolved to ac- 
count for the mysterious disappear- 
ance of hundreds of books from the 
school’s new paperback library. A 
room-to-room search netted enough 
books to fill the rear seat of Fader’s 
Volkswagen several times, necessitat- 
ing more than one return trip to the 
library. The two men found books 
everywhere—on tables, beds, shelves, 
and washstands, tucked into clothes, 
stuffed into closets. Before their eyes 
was the proof they had hoped for; the 
supposedly “unreachable,” “unteach- 
able” outcasts of society were reading, 
and doing a good deal of it at that. 
Of course, the men were less sur- 
prised than pleased, for the success 
of Maxey’s reading program was now 
indisputable. 


The program itself began the sum- 
mer before with Fader’s conviction 
that even the reluctant reader could 
be taught to enjoy reading. He con- 
ceived the idea of surrounding the 
Maxey boys with such a wealth of 
eye-catching newspapers, magazines, 
and paperback books that they would 
come to perceive reading as a means 
to pleasurable ends. Such materials, 
as Fader points out, are written in 
the knowledge that commercial dias- 
ter is the reward for creating para- 
graphs that people should read. Be- 
cause they are specifically designed 
to appeal to the general public, soft- 
bound reading materials bear a high 
relationship to the “real world”—the 
world outside the perimeter of four 
classroom walls and the one which 


has been steadfastly, even proudly, 
ignored by generations of English 
teachers. Above all else, such reading 
materials are radically different from 
the stuffy, traditional schooltext, 
which too often results in uneducated 
students and unread materials. 


Hooked on Books is the account of 
how Fader incorporated his theories 
into a functioning and_ successful 
reading program. His first step was to 
miraculously obtain free of charge 
10,000 paperbooks, 25,000 magazines, 
and 100 daily copies of a newspaper. 
These were all attractively displayed 
on revolving racks in Maxey’s new 
library. Students were then invited 
to visit the library and choose for 
themselves two books apiece. The 
books were theirs to keep, the only 
condition being that should they want 
a new book, they trade in one of their 
original selections. Despite the skep- 
ticism of many of the school’s English 
teachers, the boys responded most 
enthusiastically. They not only 
visited the library but decided to pil- 
fer all future acquisitions rather than 
part with their original books! None 
of this would have been very im- 
pressive, of course, had the boys 
merely stolen the books; but this was 
not the case. Even the skeptics were 
soon won over, for the boys also read 
the books—read them in class, in the 
recreation hall, in the cafeteria, and 
on the bus. During their weekends 
home, boys who once were attracted 
only by drugs, cars, and lethal wea- 
pons began to spend hours browsing 
in bookstores, using their pocket 
change to purchase and bring back 
to the school more and more books 
for their own personal collections, 
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which they proudly displayed to en- 
vious fellow students. 


The implications of Fader’s read- 
ing program are broad. He stresses 
that the methods he proposes are not 
appropriate only for children in penal 
institutions; reluctant readers can be 
found in abundance in every public 
school. And despite all their hand- 
wringing and anguished despair over 
those students who “just won’t read,” 
English teachers have expended little 
creative effort to remedy the situation. 
Most have merely accepted the 
presence of such children in their 
classrooms, the assumption being that 
nothing could be done. Fader’s pro- 
gram proves that this just isn’t so. 
Though they may never turn to 
Shakespeare’s sonnets during their 
leisure hours, even the most reluctant 
readers can be persuaded of the joys 
to be found in the printed page. 
Considered in this light, the most re- 
markable thing about Fader’s pro- 
gram is that no one thought of it 
before! 


Mary CLARK PRELOGAR 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Mass Behavior in Battle and Captiv- 
ity: The Communist Soldier in the 
Korean War. William C. Bradbury, 
research studies director; Samuel 
M. Myers and Albert D. Biderman, 
editors. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1968. 377 pp. 
$11.00. 


In the Orient, there is a saying: 
“Once a bull is lost, it is no longer 
necessary to mend the barn.” Thus, 
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in the eyes of two ardent anti-Com- 
munist nations in the Far East, South 
Korea and Republic of China, the 
manner in which the American Army 
reacted to the problem of how to 
handle Communist Prisoners of War 
during the Korean War was certainly 
unusual. Literally speaking, the 
American camp authorities let the 
bull get away and attempted to make 
a “scientific study” afterwards to see 
how, when, and why the bull escaped. 


In spite of the above mentioned 
criticism, the studies made by the 
late Professor William C. Bradbury 
and Samuel M. Meyers are most valu- 
able in that the American is now 
able to see how, when, and why the 
“unprecedented” and ‘“‘strange’’ 
things had happened with anti- and 
pro-Communist prisoners of war, and 
most important of all, how the re- 
search findings reaffirm the grave mis- 
takes committed by the United 
Nations Detention Authorities in 
coping with the POW. 

The book is in three parts: Part I, 
Loyalty and Disaffection in Chinese 
Communist Soldiers; Part II, Chinese 
Responses to Communist Military- 
Political Control; and Part III, Socio- 
Political Behavior of Koreans and 
Chinese as Prisoners of War. Each 
part was written by different authors, 
but in Part I, the success of the 
Chinese Communists in manipulating 
lower-echelon officers and_ soldiers 
has been successfully shown and in 
Part II, a distinctive feature of mod- 
erm totalitarian regimes in remaking 
the whole of the society over which 
they rule has also been accurately 
described. The Chinese communist 
soldiers “tend to perform the tasks 


expected of them with perseverance 
and competence regardless of their 
subjective feelings about the masters 
they serve.” 
The United States Army’s need for 
a better understanding of the un- 
expected elements in the prisoners’ 
group behavior gave rise to the 
studies reported in Part III. This is 
the most significant portion of any 
studies made to date to record a 
POW history of the Korean War. 
On reading through the book, how- 

ever, what comes to one’s mind is not 
so much the question of research 
methodology, of which the authors 
are most conscious, but it is the way 
in which the title is placed on the 
book and the reason that the Chinese 
questions occupies a dominant status 
in the book. To be frank with the 
editors, the book title should be read 
“Mass Behavior of Communist 
Soldiers in Captivity in the Mainland 
China and Socio-Political Behavior 
of Koreans and Chinese in Captivity 
in the United Nations Prisoners of 
War Camp.” Even so, the latter part 
of the historical analysis should be 
placed in front of the book according 
to the phase of the research develop- 
ment. 

Sun Ho Kim 

Peabody International Center 

George Peabody College for 

Teachers 


Normal Adolescence: Its Dynamics 
and Impact. Group for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry. Commit- 
tee on Adolescence. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1968. 127 


pp. $3.95. 


Today, activities of young adults 
and adolescents are often the focus of 
much attention. Public news media 
and private conversation reflect an 
apparently growing concern with 
young people. The subject of Normal 
Adolescence is, therefore, a timely 
one. Focusing on the “normal” 
rather than the deviant, its authors 
have undertaken the task of facilitat- 
ing understanding of the develop- 
mental changes which may be ex- 
pected during the adolescent period. 

They begin their attempt by re- 
viewing briefly the expectations a 
variety of cultures have for their 
adolescent members. The review 
conveys the impression that the 
period from the onset of puberty to 
full integration into adult society is a 
complex one which has been handled 
in a variety of ways by other cultures. 

The picture of complexity is further 
drawn by descriptions of physiolog- 
ical and psycho-social changes experi- 
enced by the emerging adolescent. 
Much emphasis is given the increased 
role of sexual urges and the adoles- 
cent’s various means of coping with 
that increase. Mastery of his sexual 
nature is linked to the adolescent's 
struggle for independence. The or- 
deal of the transition from depen- 
ence and the concomitant losses and 
gains are discussed extensively. Ef- 
forts are made to enumerate and 
explain the mood swings, conflicts and 
turmoil which plague the maturation 
process after puberty. 


Normal Adolescence may succeed 
in increasing sympathy for and un- 
derstanding of adolescents in the 
middle and upper middle class pub- 
lic for which it appears to have been 
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written. It has, however, a number of 
characteristics which may limit its 
accomplishments. The authors appear 
to rely almost totally on their ob- 
servations. Even in the review of 
sociological and anthropological in- 
formation, there is no documentation. 
While documentation may be un- 
necessary in a book of this type, one 
would at least like to get the im- 
pression that conclusions are based 
to some extent on systematic research 
rather than on a few individuals’ day- 
to-day impressions. Perhaps the most 
disturbing characteristic of the book 
is that no effort is made to distinguish 
between reports of observable be- 
havior and_ theoretical conjecture 
about intrapsychic dynamics. “Re- 
emergence of the oedipal complex,” 
“fear of retaliatory castration,” and 
“sublimation of incestuous wishes” 
are discussed as though they were as 
much events to be observed as the 
dence and the concomitant losses and 
much events to be observed as the 
puberty rites of African tribes or the 
age at which voting is legal in the 
United States. An obvious Freudian 
bias premates each chapter. The pos- 
sible positive effects of increased un- 
derstanding and tolerance of adoles- 
cents accomplished by Normal 
Adolescence may well be offset by the 
detrimental results of presenting 
Freudian theory as though it were 
truth rather than conjecture. 


CorINNE MUMBAUER 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


The Pineapple Duck with the Pepper- 
mint Bill. Written and illustrated 
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by Lois Utz. New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1968. $3.75. 


This is a book for young girls and 
boys who love fantasy. The author 
delightfully depicts in both words 
and pictures the unbelievable that 
imaginative children readily accept 
as what might naturally happen to 
any one of them. 

What happens to a little girl on her 
visit to the Pineapple Duck is a gentle 
story of joys straight from a child’s 
longing—desires for things like a neat, 
small mouse for a housekeeper and a 
whip-poor-will for a gardener and 
finally that secret child-dream of 
getting to spend the night with a new 
friend. This use of the real and the 
unreal reaches its climax in the good- 
bye kiss of the Pineapple Duck: 


And, oh, how the memory 
Lives with me still: 

That candy-sweet kiss 
From the peppermint bill! 


The Pineapple Duck is an elegant 
little book, limited writing set in an 
expanse of beautiful space with the 
intricate drawing on the opposite 
(full) page, a combination which lets 
the child see more and more for him- 
self in the illustration. As attractive 
as this book is upon first reading, it is 
a book that children find more en- 
dearing each time they read it. Both 
boys and girls respond to its magic 
charm. 

Ruta FuLGHAM WALKER 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Wakan: The Spirit of Harold Ben- 
jamin; A Collection of the Writings 


of Harold R. W. Benjamin. Edited 
by Robert M. Bruker. Minneapolis: 
Burgess Publishing Company, 1968. 
247 pp. Paperback $4.25. 


Compiler Robert M. Bruker has 
unearthed from some _ easy-to-find 
sources and from many more obscure 
places the representative bulk of 
writings and speeches by Dr. Harold 
R. W. Benjamin, Professor Emeritus 
of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, where he taught from 1951 
to 1958. Professor Bruker has ar- 
ranged this material, following an ap- 
preciative preface, into five major 
divisions: Peddiwellian Prose, Inter- 
national Education, Foundations of 
American Education, Dangers to 
American Education, and On 
Teachers and the Curricula. 


Generations of Dr. Benjamin’s stu- 
dents, colleagues, and friends around 
the world, together with a good many 
of the multitudes who have heard 
him speak, are indebted to Professor 
Bruker for what must have been a 
labor of love. A later edition can 
correct typographical errors and in- 
clude an index, small faults compared 
to the value of this compilation, 
which could not have been easy to 
assemble. For Dr. Benjamin often 
disdains to save and file notes of his 
speeches and copies of his articles. 
He seldom looks back at what he has 
sown, but with zestful enthusiasm 
goes on to plow new fields, plant new 
strains, cultivate new ideas. The 
harvest, a rich part of it, is in this 
book. 

All who know him cherish some 
special memory or anecdote. Many 
remember his ‘kinsman, J. Abner 


Peddiwell, satirical tale spinner of 
The Saber-Tooth Curriculum who, 
sipping tequila daisies for medicinal 
purposes at the longest bar in the 
world, laughed away man and beast’s 
foolishness in living and educating 
backwards. Others remember when, 
at the high point of an impassioned 
address, he emphasized his theme 
with arm-slashing thrusts and at full 
stance somehow seemed ten feet tall. 
Still others remember his talking in- 
formally to a group, an easy figure 
in Texas boots, leaning against a tree 
or a wall who, in a synthetic, ready- 
made age, still expertly and individ- 
ualistically rolled his own. 

These memories and his words are 
here in this book and each reader may 
choose what he likes and remembers 
best. My favorite is from what I 
think is his best speech and his best 
book, Under Their Own Command: 


It is currently fashionable to be pes- 
simistic about the future of mankind. 
. . . I do not share this pessimism. 
. . . Whatever the difficulties before 
us... there will be education, reach- 
ing out and conquering more and more 
of the behavior-changing patterns of 
the world for the benefit of all the 
people. . .. This is the mission on 
which we ride . . . until all the people 
of this planet can move forward in 
peace and happiness under the com- 
mand of their own hearts. 


I can only guess that Dr. Benjamin 
found inspiration in a concept learned 
from the Sioux Indians around whom 
he grew up in the American North- 
west. For those brought up in that 
culture, wakan must relate to such 
concepts of ours as spirit or drive or 
bravery or destiny or ambition or 
altruism or God or Moby Dick or, 
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more likely, all these things and more. 
It became and is his mysterious ex- 
planation for charisma. 

I hasten to add that Dr. Benjamin 
lives in Maryland and is active in re- 
tirement.* This volume is not the end 
and the story will never end so long 
as memory serves, so long as one 
problem-solving man with wakan re- 


mains. Dr. Benjamin is a rare, un- 
forgettable educator of whom people 
say, after one meeting or a thousand: 
He is an original; he has wakan. 


FRANKLIN PARKER 
West Virginia University 


*See Editorial Note, page 242. 


THE 
TIEGS-ADAMS 
SERIES 


The New Edition of the Tiegs- 
Adams series (for grades K-9) pro- 
vides well-balanced coverage of 
geography, history, economics, and 


citizenship. 


The new _ third-grade 


book, Your Towns and Cities, by 
Eleanor Thomas, stresses urban de- 
velopment, the interdependence of 
city and farm communities, and 
the importance of conservation, 
among other themes. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: Boston 
Sales Office: 
717 Miami Cir. N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30324 
Tennessee Representative: 
Mr. John T. Burrus 
53 Vaughn’s Gap Road 
Nashville, Tenn. 37205 
Elementary Consultant: 
Miss Mary Frances Harper 
P.O. Box 306 
Vicksburg, Miss. 39180 
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Editorial— 
Gifts Are Not Free 


My great grandparents came from 
South Carolina to Kentucky very 
early and there my grandfather was 
born in 1824. My grandson was born 
four long generations later. But that 
separation was long enough for 
Americans to have made a miraculous 
lot of improvement, all presumably in 
the favor of my grandson. Though 
naturally, the vote wouldn’t be unani- 
mous. My grandfather, as I remem- 
ber him, was a strong man, though 
lacking in the culture of his father 
who had experienced the benefits that 
the middle class Scottish had to offer. 
He had gone for a while at least to a 
college. My grandfather's total 
schooling was three terms of three 
months each. It was taken in a one 
room log school twelve miles from 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. I don't 
know why he stopped with the third 
term. My guess is that his work was 
required for the general welfare of 
the family. The school was a little 
less than three miles from his home. 
His legs were his means of transpor- 
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tation. The courses he took were 
reading, writing, spelling, and arith- 
metic. 

I come to my grandson, four gen- 
erations later. His school is perhaps 
a mile from his home. He rides to 
and from it in a bus. His school 
building is large and impressive. Per- 
haps a thousand attend. The number 
of teachers, I think, is about fifty. 
All are college graduates. In the cur- 
riculum every one of man’s cultural 
areas is represented. My grandfather 
attended regularly monthly services 
in a log cabin used as a church. My 
grandson attends perhaps with less 
regularity, weekly services at a 
church of quality with a minister of 
distinction. I do not think that my 
grandfather ever went hungry, but 
comparatively speaking, his menu was 
limited. My grandson’s food is very 
little limited, and abundant with 
vitamins. I doubt if my grandfather 
ever recognized the word telephone 
and I am sure that he never talked 
over one. He never heard the words 
automobile, radio, and television. He 
never saw a block of artificial ice. He 
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NUMBER 5 


may have seen an electric light, but 
he never used one. It never once oc- 
curred to him that electricity could 
be used for warming or cooking, for 
cooling or freezing. He mowed the 
yard twice a year with a scythe. I 
remember that he regarded a book as 
a precious thing, and when he died 
he probably had twenty of his own. 
He was never in a library. 

It isn’t needed to mention the other 
instances available. These are used 
to illustrate the unbelievable shifts 
that four generations can translate 
into reality. But, more than that, to 
affirm emphatically that my grandson 
(and yours) should keep in mind the 
debt that he owes to that mysterious 
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phenomenon we call progress. He 
must not be willing to regard as free 
the gifts that these generations, in- 
deed all generations, have made to 
him. No gift worthwhile is free and 
it is cheapened when so accepted. 
Of course, it is his right to use these 
conveniences when he can earn them. 
That is what they are for, but he 
should be grateful daily to those 
whose minds and hands have lifted 
the level of his living. Not only that, 
but the awareness of the service given 
to him by past generations should 
kindle glimpses of some help he can 
give to generations yet unborn. My 
grandson should give thought and 
labor to the welfare of his grandson. 


Professional 
Education of 


Teachers: 
A Spiral Approach 


Introduction 


Jerome Bruner’s report of the 
Woods Hole Conference, The Process 
of Education, has had a profound 
impact on curriculum development in 
this country. It may be safely averred 
that most of the curriculum revision 
that is occurring today in the Project 
English and Project Social Studies 
Centers, as well as that which has 
already taken place in the areas of 
math and science, is directly in- 
fluenced by three positions stated by 
Bruner: the transcending importance 
of structure; his widely quoted posi- 
tion that any subject can be taught to 
any student at any age in some in- 
tellectually honest form; and his en- 
dorsement of the spiral curriculum. 
His three principles have received 
such wide acceptance that they 
scarcely need defense. However, 
their possible implications for higher 
education, specifically teacher edu- 
cation programs, have received scant 
attention. The position taken in this 
paper is that his principles have a 
direct application and may well pro- 
mote a regeneration of the much 
maligned professional education 
courses. 
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Present Status 


Examination of the catalogues of 
twenty-five randomly selected col- 
leges and universities involved in 
teacher education programs shows a 
basic pattern in the preparation of 
teachers. Regardless of the course 
titles, the course descriptions all can 
be catigorized as historical, social, 
philosophical, psychological, or meth- 
ods oriented. Every institution ex- 
amined required student teaching, 
but the time allotment varied from a 
few hours per week to full time. It 
is interesting to note that in most 
teacher education programs the re- 
quirements are identical to the mini- 
mum state certification standards. It 
would appear that marginal prepara- 
tion in relations to professional edu- 
cation courses is the rule. Typical of 
the programs the authors surveyed is 
the program at the University of 
Illinois. The professional education 
sequence consists of: Principles of 
Secondary Education (3), Secondary 
and Continuing Education (3), His- 
tory and Philosophy of Education 
(3), Educational Psychology (3), 
Techniques of Teaching in the 
Secondary School (3), and Student 
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Teaching (6). This comprises a total 
of 21 hours in professional education 
preparation. The authors cannot 
presume to know what informal 
sequential organization of the par- 
ticular programs has taken place in 
each of the institutions examined, but 
no evidence of this can be found in 
the descriptions of the courses given. 
Careful review of the descriptions 
revealed that in no instance was 
reference made to sequential de- 
velopment of the program. That is 
to say, no specific order for the selec- 
tion or courses is mentioned in any 
of the catalogues. Therefore, the 
likelihood of sequential conceptual 
development permeating the program 
may be assumed to be negligible. 
Instead it may be assumed that in- 
dividual courses develop their par- 
ticular body of knowledge or content 
independently. 

The professional education  se- 
quence, as it stands now, has been 
criticized on at least three counts. 
The first of these, the lack of con- 
sistent course requirements for the 
professional sequence, has been re- 
ferred to above. It appears, however, 
that there is considerable variation of 
emphasis and content even within the 
same professional course. In a study 
of the vocabulary of educational psy- 
chology courses, Blair surveyed the 
eight leading texts in educational 
psychology, counting the frequency 
of usage of the various psychological 
terms such as drive, emotion, adjust- 
ment, etc. He then listed for each 
text the fifteen psychological terms 
which appeared most frequently. The 
term “psychology” was the only/ one 
which appeared on all eight lists.” A 
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later study by Blair using different 
texts reached essentially the same 
conclusions.” Other studies have 
reached similar conclusions with re- 
gard to the course, Introduction to 
Education.**” 

The lack of sequence in the pro- 
fessional education program is even 
further emphasized when one con- 
siders that some college programs 
allow students to choose between 
several courses, thus leaving obvious 
gaps in the preparation of teachers. 
A case in point is the program at 
Duke University which permits a 
choice between Social Foundations of 
Education (Education 100,) and His- 
tory of American Education, (Edu- 
cation 113. Choices at several other 
universities included in the sample 
suggest the same conclusion: that 
gaps in the professional preparation 
of teachers will necessarily be the 
result of a program which provides 
for choice. If there are basic con- 
cepts underlying all of the profes- 
sional education courses, as these 
writers of this paper maintain there 
are, these concepts could provide the 
basis for a consistency throughout the 
program for preparation of teachers 
that has been lacking thus far. These 
concepts, which comprise the basic 
structure, could then be arranged in 
a spiral sequence so the teacher 
candidate would be exposed to them 
early in the program and in subse- 
quent courses in an ever expanding 
context of meaning and understand- 
ing. 

Still a third criticism of the pro- 
fessional education sequence is re- 
futed when this approach is utilized. 
The methods course has frequently 


been criticized for its lack of content. 
The granting of academic credit for 
the course has been questioned. 
However, as the culmination of the 
spiral of the basic structure of the 
sequence, the methods course _be- 
comes the capstone of the profession- 
al preparation of the teacher, as it 
should be. Far from lacking intellec- 
tual content the methods course, 
through the structured approach, 
hones the intellect of the prospective 
teacher and provides him the broad 
understandings which he may use 
to make professional judgments and 
continue to learn long after he com- 
pletes his educational course work. 


Rationale 


Several factors appear to make a 
valid case for an identification of the 
structure or fundamental concepts 
that are the core of the education 
sequence. First, unless one under- 
stands the structure of a discipline, 
he cannot be said to command that 
discipline. He is in no position to use 
the discipline to design original re- 
search or as a basis for continued 
growth. Mere memorization of any 
amount of factual material will not 
provide this. “To understand some- 
thing, one must have clear concepts.” 

Additional arguments for emphasiz- 
ing structure in the education se- 
quence are provided by Bruner. He 
asserts that knowledge of structure 
aids the memory. Indeed, it may be 
asserted that material which is not 
placed into a structured pattern is 
rapidly forgotten. Bruner also en- 
dorses emphasizing structure because 
it promotes transfer of training. Again 
he makes the point that one means 


of increasing the likelihood that trans- 
fer will occur is to understand the 
fundamental concepts so well that 
one may generalize from them to 
apply in new situations. Finally, 
Bruner affirms that the neophyte may 
be introduced to more advanced 
knowledge earlier if he has a grasp of 
the structure.” The above factors 
convinced these writers of the de- 
sirability of identifying a set of con- 
cepts to be developed in a spiral 
through a sequence of courses. 


The Spiral Sequence 


The following ten concepts have 
been identified as providing the struc- 
ture of the professional education 
sequence. Each of these concepts is 
developed in the course Introduction 
to Education in the following manner. 
This is also the order in which these 
concepts are introduced. 


1. The Teacher is a Professional and 
Should be a Participant in Decision- 
Making. 

Factors required for teaching to be 
considered a profession are reviewed. 
The historical development of the 
teacher training movement is traced. 
The present militency of teachers, the 
N. E. A. - A. F. T. competition for 
membership, the desire of teachers to 
participate more fully in decision- 
making is explored. 


2. The Teacher is a Researcher. 

The teacher's role as a professional 
leads naturally to a consideration of 
his dependence on research. The 
point is made that the teacher must 
be a researcher in his own classroom 
as well as be a consumer of research. 
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The students are introduced to basic 
sources of research: Encyclopedia of 
Education Research; Handbook of 
Research on Teaching; Educational 
Index; ERIC; Psychological Ab- 
stracts; etc. Examination of innova- 
tions as they are supported by 
research concludes this part. 


3. The Teacher Is an Individual. 


There is no one best method of 
teaching that research has proven to 
be effective. The teacher-candidate 
must know himself and attempt to 
develop those elements in his per- 
sonality that appear to offer promise 
of success in teaching. Characteristics 
of the good teacher and the poor 
teacher are reviewed using the latest 
findings in inter-actional research. 


4. Human Relations Principles Are 
Utilized by the Teacher. 


Many of the curriculum and sched- 
uling innovations are requiring in- 
creased cooperative planning and are 
expanding the teacher's staff con- 
siderably (master teacher; teacher; 
instructor; teacher aide; curriculum 
specialist; supervisor; etc.) Teacher- 
pupil and teacher-parent contacts 
present many opportunities for the 
exercise of human relation principles. 


5. Social Foundations Provide In- 
sight into Learning Problems. 


The needs of the culturally de- 
prived child are emphasized. The 
various learning experiences that the 
child has outside the school are 
studied. The effects of large social 
movements on curriculum of the 
school are examined. 
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6. Understanding of the Differences 


Among Children Enhances The 
Teaching-Learning Process. 
The teacher-candidate is intro- 


duced to studies showing varying in- 
terests, range of abilities of students 
at the same age level. The child is 
seen as an active organism. Introduc- 
tion to the idea that good teaching 
encourages differences, not conformi- 
ty, is provided. 


7. A Knowledge of Learning Theory 
Is Fundamental to Good Teaching. 

The history of varying theories of 
learning psychology is presented. On 
an elementary level consideration is 
given to the question, “What is learn- 
ing, knowledge?” 


8. Education Is Committed to a Mul- 
tiplicity of Purposes. 

The history of the changing goals 
and purpose of education is stressed 
as is the contribution of various com- 
mittees with emphasis on those of 
recent origin. 


9. Responsibility for Education Is 
Distributed Among a Number of 
Agencies and Governmental Di- 
visions. 

A brief historical outline of the 
changing roles played by various 
agencies and governmental divisions 
is presented. The impact on the 
classroom as responsibility shifts is 
noted. 


10. Democracy in the Classroom Pro- 
motes Desirable Learning Conditions. 

Respect for the individual child is 
accentuated. Democratic leadership 
in the classroom is illustrated. The 


relationship between this concept and 
concepts 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 above 
is developed. 

The authors believe the above con- 
ceptual ideas can be developed 
through-out the sequence of profes- 
sional education courses. To illustrate 
the Bruner spiral approach, we will 
take concept 6, Understanding of the 
Differences Among Children Enhance 
the Teaching-Learning Process, and 
use the sequence of courses in the 
education department (at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Char- 
lotte) required for secondary school 
certification. 

The concept is introduced in the 
first course required of all secondary 
education teachers, Education 201, 
Introduction to Education. The 
teacher-candidate is introduced to 
studies showing the varying interests 
and range of abilities of students at 
the same age level. The child is seen 
as an active organism. An introduc- 
tion to the idea that good teaching 
encourages differences, not conform- 
ity, concludes this segment. Thus the 
foundation of the concept is laid in 
the first course. 

The second course of the profes- 
sional education sequence is Psy- 
chology 201, Educational Psychology. 
Here the instructor builds the ration- 
ale for treating the child as an active 
organism as opposed to the Herber- 
tain concept of the child as an empty 
vessel to be filled. Individual children 
bring varying styles of learning to the 
classroom environment, some are 
verbally oriented while others are 
spacially or mechanically or abstract- 
ly oriented and some learn best from 
visual sight experiences while others 


respond best to aural experiences. 
The individuality of the child also 
becomes a factor in the development 
of standardized group tests of inter- 
ests, aptitudes and intelligence. A 
psychological foundation for the con- 
cept of the individuality of the child 
has begun. 

The third step of the professional 
sequence is Psychology 302, Adoles- 
cent Psychology. The instructor in 
this course reinforces the foundation 
of the concept developed in Educa- 
tional Psychology. Introduced are the 
ideas of maturational patterns of 
individual children. Both the psy- 
chological and physiological variables 
that are necessary to an understand- 
ing of the individual child are 
examined and developed. Interest 
patterns and the varying aptitudes of 
individual children are studied to in- 
still in the prospective teacher the 
necessity of treating each child as an 
individual. 

The next important facet of the 
education of a prospective teacher is 
the development of an awareness that 
his own personal beliefs are a de- 
termining factor in his performance as 
a teacher. Education 304, Philosophy 
of Education, is the course encoun- 
tered next to meet this need. The con- 
trasting philosophical views of man 
and his individual importance in the 
cosmos are studied. The worth of the 
individual as seen from the two ex- 
tremes, Plato’s as expressed in The 
Republic contrasted with the view of 
the progressive in education today, 
becomes the focus of our concept in 
this course. The teacher’s own phi- 
losophy of education will determine 
the importance the concept of the 
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individuality of each child holds for 
him. 

To this point it is assumed that the 
acceptance of the value of this con- 
cept of the individuality of each 
student has been developed within 
each prospective teacher and he is 
convinced that his performance in the 
classroom must reflect this conviction. 
With this foundation the prospective 
teacher reaches the capstone of his 
preparation, Education 402, Methods 
of Teaching in the Secondary School. 

In Education 402 teacher-candi- 
dates learn that the teacher who has 
an appreciation of the child as an in- 
dividual will believe in individualiz- 
ing instruction and will plan a variety 
of experiences to meet the needs of 
the individual child. He will select 
materials for instruction that are 
prepared in graduated levels of dif- 
ficulty. The worth of the individual 
will be reflected in the teacher’s con- 
cern over the evaluative procedures 
he uses in the classroom. 

To complete his professional prep- 
aration the prospective teacher will 
apply in the student teaching labora- 
tory, Education 451, the principles he 
has learned previously. Here children 
will present themselves in all their 
individual ways to test the degree of 
conviction to which each prospective 
teacher has accepted this concept. 


Conclusion 
The development of a meaningful 
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professional education sequence 
structured around pertinent concepts 
is possible. Individual educators may 
wish to expand or modify the vital 
concepts to be included but until the 
basic premise is adopted, our profes- 
sional education of teachers is justi- 
fiably subject to the criticism it has 
been subjected to in the past. It is 
necessary that the basic premise be 
adopted if we are to conform to the 
very learning theory that we affirm to 
the prospective teachers in our pro- 
gram. 
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Let’s 
Individualize 


Learning Skills 


Of major concern to all teachers 
are those illusive study skills that stu- 
dents need but few appear to have. 
Study skills are necessary if a student 
is to compete successfully in formal 
schooling. A discussion of study skills 
usually includes purpose or need but 
rarely does the discussion include 
methods of acquisition or the specific 
study skills required for particular 
kinds of intellectual tasks. It is also 
surprising that a discussion of study 
skills usually reveals that teachers 
look upon poor study skills possessed 
by their students with an almost total 
lack of sympathy. Such apparently 
simple skills as following directions 
are met with a lack of teacher pa- 
tience whereas presenting knowledge 
of verbs is patiently explained, re- 
explained, and reinforced. Yet learn- 
ing to follow directions, like acquiring 
knowledge of verbs, is a learning 
experience with subsequent change 
in behavior. That one can be toler- 
ated with patience while the other 
is intolerable is, to say the least, in- 
consistent teacher behavior. 

Furthermore, in discussing study 
skills one usually hears the do and 
don’t cliches. Do sit straight and do 
take notes. Don’t study lying down 
and don’t study with music or T.V. 
Do reserve certain hours in the eve- 
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ning for study and do study alone. 
Don't have the conditions too com- 
fortable, such as an easy chair and 
perfect temperature in the study area. 
There is the mythical belief that the 
study environment should be quiet 
and moderately uncomfortable. Yet 
the classic research study in 1916 in- 
dicated that students can learn equal- 
ly well under quite a range of tem- 
perature, humidity, and ventilation 
conditions.” 

Further, a study by Gifford and 
Sommer reported in 1968 concerning 
study habits of 331 college students 
revealed that exactly 50 percent of 
the students with a high grade point 
average studied at desks and the 
other half of this group studied on 
beds. Forty-seven percent of those 
students with a GPA below the 
median for the total group studied 
on beds and 53 percent at desks.’ 
Freedman, in a study reported in 
1967, discovered that young adults in 
an Upward Bound program preferred 
to study together in the presence of 
other people.’ 

From these sources one could con- 
clude that proper environmental con- 
ditions conducive to study do not fit 
the usual belief. And one can suspect 
that learning does occur in a class- 
room which is not quiet or in a home 
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without a desk or in a chair that will 
allow for comfortable slouching. In 
fact, one may suspect that for some 
students learning under these condi- 
tions will be enhanced—but not 
necessarily for all. Yet we insist that 
all conform to a “proper” study code. 

The problem of helping students 
develop study skills is further com- 
pounded if we ask the question, “For 
what kind of intellectual tasks do we 
wish to develop certain study skills?” 
Guilford’ has implied that there are 
many facets to intelligence. Teachers 
want students to be creative, lucid ex- 
plainers, to practice good written 
communication, formulate ideas, syn- 
thesize knowledge, reason well and 
possess good memories. The list could 
be easily expanded. All of these 
represent accepted and desired be- 
havior. All require certain skills. A 
few students possess all of these 
abilities. Most students possess some. 
A few students possess only one or 
two. Those students who possess all 
of them have been able to acquire 
study skills that are conducive to the 
performance of these _ intellectual 
tasks. The rest can be aided in their 
development. However, care must be 
exercised in the creation of learning 
experiences which will allow for 
growth in the acquisition of study 
skills just as it is necessary for a 
teacher to create learning experiences 
suited to the acquisition of factual 
knowledge. 

It is conceivable that study habits 
designed to organize knowledge so 
that the student can see relationship 
may indeed impede the creative func- 
tion. The teacher's desire to produce 
good critical thinkers may be 
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thwarted by the lack of situations in 
which students are required to think. 
Far too often the educational task is 
one of following directions or discov- 
ering a certain process or pattern and 
then fitting the pattern to the prob- 
lem. If the pattern fits, the correct 
answer is mechanically “discovered.” 
Educational psychology tells us 
that the child is a dynamic being with 
a desire to learn and that learning it- 
self is a dynamic process. Yet the 
dynamism is impeded by obstacles of 
conformity which include physical as 
well as mental behavior. This criti- 
cism can also be levelled at the 
process of developing study skills. 
The acquisition of study skills like 
the acquisition of all knowledge, is 
developmental. Carefully planned, 
sequential experiences are required if 
the teacher is to aid students in their 
development of suitable study skills. 
This means that the teacher must de- 
cide which study skills are to be 
emphasized and for what purposes. 
The decisions on study skills should 
be as carefully planned and executed 
as decisions on what content is to be 
selected for study. Neither should the 
teacher expect all students to develop 
study skills equally well or rapidly. 
All students are not expected to 
progress through subject matter at 
the same speed or with the same de- 
gree of proficiency. After all, the 
acquisition of study skills and the 
acquisition of subject matter both re- 
quire learning and learning for some 
is more torturous than for others. 
How people study, like how they 
learn, is an individual process and 
needs to be treated individually.. A 
universally needed skill such as note 


taking can be stifling to the organiza- 
tion of one’s knowledge if the in- 
dividual is required to take notes in a 
fashion incompatible with his in- 
dividual method of organizing know]- 
edge. Some students can write a key 
word in taking notes that will trigger 
a whole series of recollections where- 
as other students need sentences. Is 
it, then, necessary for all to take notes 
in a rigid, step by step style? Is it 
necessary to teach formal outlining, 
for example, which has as a major 
purpose the condensation of knowl- 
edge, when we know all students do 
not condense knowledge the same 
way? 

Finally, many study skills are es- 
sentially reading skills which should 
enhance the quality of the learning 
experience in study situations and 
assist students in becoming more in- 
dependent and effective learners.‘ 
Thus, when students with poor read- 
ing skills practice poor study skills 
involving reading and are _ repri- 
manded for doing so, they are placed 
in an untenable position—a position 
which cannot be rectified until their 
reading skills are improved. Yet read- 
ing for improvement is not usually 


an organized learning activity in most 
junior and senior high school classes. 

In conclusion, learning study skills 
is as intricate a process as learning 
subject content. Decisions on what 
study skills are necessary for a par- 
ticular subject and for what purposes 
must be made. Then a planned pro- 
gram of experiences designed to de- 
velop the study skills must be exe- 
cuted. The result may well be fewer 
frustrated teachers—and fewer frus- 
trated students. 
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Essay Tests in 
Social Studies 


No pupils should ever be given the 
essay type of test unless they have 
had some instruction in how to write 
one. In high school social studies es- 
pecially, pupils should not be asked 
to write on complex subject matter 
without some essential directives that 
take them beyond the simplistic sub- 
jective manner that has passed satis- 
factorily elsewhere. Personal 
experience and impressions, and off- 
the-top-of-the-head reactions, simply 
will not do when the writing assign- 
ment involves the reorganization of 
factual statements into a specially 
designated and viable whole. Chil- 
dren learn the bulk of their writing 
techniques in English classes; but for 
the most part, only the mechanics 
transfer usefully to their writing in 
social studies classes. 

What is meant by “essay” needs 
clarification. For youngsters general- 
ly, the essay test is a hateful thing. 
They view the writing of one- 
sentence answers as “essays, making 
little distinction between that and the 
act of writing on a single proposition 
for an entire class period of forty-five 
to sixty minutes. We will make a 
compromise here and tend to accept 
the received notion among pupils, 
agreeing that one fifteen-minute para- 
graph is an “essay.” 

Of course, in order to write any- 
thing properly creditable the pupils 
must have mastered the content. The 
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point is well made to them that if 
they know the subject matter 
thoroughly it should make no dif- 
ference whether they are confronted 
with a selection test or a sentence 
test. Pupils do not readily buy this 
idea, however, for the writing ex- 
perience is a gruelling one. It should 
be an exacting one, and the torture 
of it may be diminished as the know- 
how increases. 


Mastery vs. Padding 


In lieu of mastery of content, it 
should be made crystal clear that 
padded writing will not be acceptable 
as a sign of effort. For example, the 
following is an “essay” discussion on 
the proposition that It has been said 
the causes of World War II were 
written into the Treaty of Versailles. 


There are many causes for World 
War II. Some of the causes were 
written into the Treaty of Versailles. 
This came at the end of World War I. 
The treaty was signed by Germany. 
This was because she lost the war. If 
she hadn’t lost the war maybe she 
wouldn’t have started World War II. 
So one of the causes was Germany 
losing World War I and having to sign 
the Treaty of Versailles. After the war 
things didn’t go so well for Germany 
and she blamed it on the treaty. So to 
get rid of it, she started World War II 
and said the cause was in the treaty. 


This is a non-answer, and kindness 
would be misplaced in crediting it 
and letting the pupil beg the ques- 


tion. It speaks the obvious, repeats 
it, and goes absolutely no where, 
saying only what was learned infor- 
mation long before its author began 
an eleventh year course in American 
history. To allow any credit for it 
would be like giving a gold star to 
an elementary school child for the 
sweet co-operation of putting his 
name on his paper! 

In this case the pupil probably just 
did not know the material. However, 
if the writing of most of the class 
never gets off the ground, the trouble 
lies in their not knowing how to take- 
off on subject matter essays. 


The Directives 


For those pupils who can and do 
master the content of their social 
studies, the directives enumerated be- 
low should provide a big lift in im- 
proved performance on essay tests. 


First: Identify the subject one is 
being asked to write about, 
get on the subject at once, 
and stay on the subject. 

If the assignment was to write on 
the agriculture of the Nile Valley but 
the pupil described the building of 
the pyramids and the Sphinx, zero 
credit should be given. He may have 
found the right church, but clearly 
the wrong pew. No gold stars for 
trying! 

Second: Cover the subject. 

The pupils must realize they are 
truely in competition with time, with 
that clock on the wall. They must 
learn to budget time so that all es- 
sentials are touched on in the writing; 
but if the period for writing is only 
fifteen minutes, far fewer elaborations 


can be presented than if, for the same 
topic, an hour were allowed. If the 
single topic is a discussion of the 
events of the French Revolution, then 
all six years (1789-1794) must be 
dealt with, given either fifteen min- 
utes or an hour. The pupil who 
spends the entire time on only the 
first year—though he covers it as if 
he were Robespierre reincarnate— 
should receive no credit. He did not 
cover the subject, and one of the es- 
sential learnings from the process of 
writing essays is that of organizing a 
full skeleton and fleshing it whole. 
The use of time, then, is a skill to be 
developed through a sense of what 
is important and what is not so im- 
portant in terms of the time element. 
A lengthy description of a guillotine 
and how it works is a side issue, a 
gory tid-bit, that must be eschewed 
in the survey of a sweeping six-year 
revolution described in forty-five 
minutes. 


Third: Opinions are not wanted. 

In fact, the teacher should take 
care so as not to test with questions 
or propositions that lead to a wallow- 
ing in opinion. There are at least 
several reasons for this. 


(1) High school pupils simply do 
not know enough to be entitled to 
an opinion. This may seem an 
authoritarian dogma, but it is never- 
theless true with regard to the con- 
tent of the social studies at the high 
school level of complexity. One 
should bear in mind the statement 
attributed to Bernard Baruch: 
“Every man has a right to his own 
opinion, but no man has a right to 
be wrong on his facts.” It is the 
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latter element—facts—that should be 
tested for. Most pupils will have 
difficulty grasping this reality as 
they have too often been invited to 
respond to questions like “Would 
Silas Marner’s life have been differ- 
ent if he hadn’t hidden his money 
beneath the floor boards?” or “Do 
you think that Lancelot and Guine- 
vere should have. . . ?” 


(2) Many pupils today come from 
the unsophisticated monocultures of 
the inner city or of affluent suburbia. 
When they write “their thoughts,” it 
will be chiefly a stencil of the opin- 
ion from the family supper table 
seeking approbation through a letter 
grade. 


(3) The teacher himself should not 
want to be in a position of making 
pass-failure judgments about others’ 
behavioral values. With beginning 
learners—as with those who never 
learn at any age—it seems that ex- 
perience rather than understanding 
tends to define the conduct. One 
cannot grade impartially the hateful 
experiential idea; therefore, don’t 
askstfor*it: 


None of these three reasons is 
meant to exclude inventiveness of 
mind; but the free and open dialogue 
of the classroom should be an oral 
one, getting all shades of thought into 
their respective relationships. The 
Socratic method and use of the dia- 
lectic should be encouraged, too, if 
individual or group therapy are in 
order. But these represent methods in 
spoken discussion, and testing should 
not be therapeutic. 

What the pupil is really being 
asked to do is rub a couple of facts 
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together and generate an idea that 
will spark a whole body of informa- 
tion, setting it on fire. To do this he 
must be obliged to hold still long 
enough to apprehend what older, 
greater, or wiser minds than his (at 
his present stage of development) 
have said. Afterwards he may reject. 
In the meanwhile, however, if the 
thinking of Aristotle, Jefferson, Marx, 
and Goldwater have been introduced 
into the content, the pupil must first 
be able to employ their thinking ac- 
curately and effectively on paper, 
whether or not he loves or contemns 
those persons. This is using the ideas 
of others; this is how we learn; this 
is what should be tested for. We all 
learn by leaving ourselves out of it 
long enough to hear what the other 
fellow is saying. 


Four: Essay testing is not writing 
belles-lettres. 


A great deal of time is often lost 
in writing the opening sentence, be- 
cause there is a tendency for the 
pupil to feel he must write one that 
may be a breathtaking, deathless, 
classic declaration. Others have some- 
where been conditioned to write the 
full question itself as their opener by 
merely shifting the subject and predi- 
cate. Sometimes this latter practice 
is padding or stalling. What pupils 
must be encouraged to do is to begin 
at once with a flat-out and direct 
statement that puts them immediately 
on the course of their writing. 

Another great time-loser is the con- 
cluding sentence which many insist 
on writing, although this again may 
be a form of padding for lack. of 
something further to say. “As any- 


one can plainly see . . .” some insist 
on summarizing. With equal insis- 
tency the teacher should declare the 
manifest redundancy of closers, that 
what has been written needs no sum- 
mary because it lies there on paper 
and simply coruscates—a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished, I am 
afraid, but nevertheless the ought of 
it. 

Although the work is not an exer- 
cise in belles-lettres, statements do 
have to be controlled, and that area 
between the beginning and end is 
full of pitfalls and blind alleys re- 
sulting from carelessly employed 
words. Young minds, when con- 
fronted with new information that 
seems to violate established impres- 
sions—their myth—seem to go into a 
state of shock. When they come to 
write about it, they have become all 
unglued at the edges of mind. State- 
ments will be made that are so arbi- 
trary, so unyielding, as to be like the 
final nail driven into a coffin—and like 
a spike driven into the teacher's soul. 
I tell them they must “watch their 
language” and keep it open to further 
statement and development instead of 
dead-ending in untenable emphatics. 


Five: Observe a few elements of 
style. These may change the 
whole tone of the writing. 

There is, for instance, what I call 

the PEOPLE-complex, that tendency 
to use the word “people” excessively 
and to the exclusion of more restric- 
tive and definitive nouns for groups. 
The pupils should realize there are 
other words such as “voters,” “con- 
sumers,” “drivers,” “housewives,” “na- 
tives,” ad infinitum that are much 


more accurate as expressions for 
groups than is “people.” In this same 
vein there is the MAN-complex, a 
carry-over, I am inclined to believe, 
from too much world history textbook 
or too much world history teacher: 
“Man has always... ,” “Man is 
never..., Man tries....” A third 
instance of this sort is the FELT- 
complex. No other verb comes so 
readily to the teen-age writer in de- 
scribing the thinking of another: 
Aristotle felt, Jefferson felt, Marx felt, 
and Goldwater feels. Make the pupil 
conscious of these linguistic ruts and 
ask him to work a little harder on the 
very small elements of style that can 
make a big difference. 

In this connection, youngsters have 
the emotional difficulty of “how to say 
it” when they are being asked to re- 
produce thinking which they do not 
agree with. They have to be shown 
what all journalists and_ essayists 
know to do, i.e., use such formalities 
as “Statistics show ... ,” “Certain 
minorities claim... ,” “One group of 
historians says ... , and so forth. 
This is a non-committal manner that 
puts information knowingly down for 
the record, but indicates neither ac- 
ceptance nor rejection. The teacher 
has not forced the individual pupil 
to say as his own what he does not 
support. 


Six: Economize in expression. 

Here is the sine qua non when the 
testee is working against time. The 
whole topic cannot be covered if 
precious minutes are lost in awkward- 
ness with syntax. The major fault in 
this matter is the tendency to repeat 
the same subject-noun over and over 
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in short declaratory sentences. If the 
writing is about the United States 
Presidency, the pupil will begin many 
short statements with “The president 

. and be forced to find a verb and 
other elements to go with it. Time 
consumption of this sort can be over- 
come through (1) compound sen- 
tences—using semi-colons—of two or 
more independent clauses in which 
an implied subject serves all clauses, 
or (2) series sentences in which the 
subject and predicate perform a suc- 
cession of things, or (3) dashes as 
punctuation that deftly interpolate 
non-restrictive clauses and apposi- 
tives. Social studies are especially 
adaptable to these kinds of sentences 
because the content deals so much 
with causes, consequences, discover- 
ies, expectations, and other types of 
enumerative information. I call these 
“power-packed sentences” because 
between their opening capital letter 
and closing period the constructions 
admit of a great deal of information. 


Seven: The mini-outline works. 


No grandiose scheme of things is 
necessary before writing an essay 
test: pupils need only concentrate on 
names and terms. Somewhere on the 
margin of the paper, vocabulary 
items germane to the proposition 
should be jotted down as rapidly as 
they can be recalled to mind, then 
each be given a number in the order 
they should be treated—a sequential 
order that follows naturally—and the 
writing be commenced one, two, and 
three. Such will be a very adequate 
outline, and it encourages the pupil 
to use technical language to improve 
the quality of the writing. 
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Behind this approach to the essay 
test lies the notion that all ideas are 
word sets that can be subsumed be- 
neath a single term. If you will play 
along with this notion, it suggests that 
the larger one’s vocabulary, the more 
in quantity one’s thoughts. If one has 
the word for it, there is the implica- 
tion that he ought to have the works 
behind the word. Terms used effec- 
tively in context imply comprehen- 
sion and mastery, and that is 
primarily what we are testing for if 
letter-grades are to be given objec- 
tively. 

The essay test should not be called 
a subjective test, as though its pur- 
pose differed from the true-false, 
matching, multiple-choice, and fill-in 
objective tests. One kind of originali- 
ty is being wrong; it must not be 
credited as “thoughtfulness” in an 
essay test. 


Practice 


The secret of success, as the old 
chestnut tells us, is practice. The 
occasions for all that practice entails 
are difficult to arrange in the social 
studies classroom where subject mat- 
ter content already is growing at an 
almost unmanageable rate and mak- 
ing compromising demands on the 
time available in single class periods. 
Not only must the teacher create the 
time to direct and re-direct the class 
in the skills of writing essay tests, but 
there must also be large blocs of time 
allotted for their writing. The read- 
ing and grading of frequent writings 
become a chore for the teacher out of 
all proportion to the nature of the job 
—unless one is in a school district 


where both funds and enlightenment 
operate together to hire-on the lay 
readers to do the hack work. 

A solution to these physical bur- 
dens engendered by time is to sched- 
ule pupils into social studies labora- 
tory periods, perhaps once a week, in 
place of a study hall. Here they 
would practice slowly, step by step, 
writing power-packed sentences, dis- 
covering how to cover a topic in both 
forty-five minutes as well as in fifteen 
minutes, learning to abstract and to 
synthesize, etc. The laboratory would 
be as a writers’ workshop, the pupils 
reading and criticizing each others 


works—a practice that often reveals 
the faults we could not see in our own 
work until we had identified it in 
that of others. There would be the 
learning experience from each other 
and immediate contact with an adult 
who has something to show them. 
As it is usually, the testing itself is the 
learning experience, from which is 
received a slap on the wrist after the 
fact and an admonition to do differ- 
ently next time. And surely, such 
workshop time ought to be more 
profitable of in-school hours than the 
moldering which often occurs in 
study halls. 
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The Gifted: 
A Mayor Concern 


During the past two decades social 
scientists and parents have shown a 
concern for the welfare and develop- 
ment of gifted individuals. Aided by 
funding sources much research has 
concentrated on these children and on 
the retarded child especially in cur- 
riculum areas. Similarly, emotional 
and behavior problems have been 
segregated for more intense study and 
remediation. That the child who is 
retarded, emotionally disturbed, phys- 
ically handicapped or who displays 
any other deviation interferring with 
his normal development needs special 
care and a different kind of instruc- 
tion is recognized. Yet, on the other 
hand, the gifted child is also a deviate 
and calls for study and a different 
treatment in the cognitive domain. 

The conviction that our society 
cannot afford to block, damage or in- 
hibit the total functioning of gifted 
children has not yet been fully ac- 
cepted. These children undoubtedly 
form one of the major reservoirs of 
real wealth to our country if they are 
allowed to function at their optimal 


level. It becomes the province of 


education to identify, nurture, and 
assess this segment of our population. 

All children are gifted differing in 
the kind and amount of giftedness. 
By gifted children is meant those 


children whose rate of mental growth! 


is 1.4 or 1.5 mental years per calendar 
year or faster. These children come 
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from all ethnic groups, religions, 
races, and economic levels. Studies 
have been made concerning these 
factors and the inheritance of mental 
ability with little data to show the 
proportion of gifted children in re- 
lation to race, religion, and economic 
status of families. However, the low 
percent of gifted Negro children calls 
for study. 

Education of the gifted in its prop- 
er perspective appears to be an ex- 
tension of the oft repeated dictum of 
individual differences. Thus it is not 
the gifted group but each gifted in- 
dividual within the group who be- 
comes all important. Because of the 
value placed upon the human per- 
sonality, schools should epitomize the 
theme of self-realization for each 
child. That school meets its responsi- 
bility to the degree that the program 
is truly adapted to provide an educa- 
tion equal to one’s potential and thus 
releases the learner’s potential. 

Too often schools bound by archaic 
rules and policies fail to reach or even 
teach the gifted child. For example, 
the entrance age for grade one is 
around six years and regardless of 
abilities and maturation a child must 
sit out the year until the school is 
ready to receive him according to his 
chronological age. 

Yet there are data available on 
early admission attesting to the very 
promising educational procedure for 


acceleration in 
ment." 

In addition gifted children fre- 
quently learn to read before age five.’ 
Durkin in a recent study indicated 
the reading ability of gifted pre- 
school children. The question arises 
what happens to these gifted children 
in grade one?’ 

Stevie with an I.Q. of 165 read at 
age four and upon entering grade one 
was recognized as an extremely bright 
boy. Mathematically he had con- 
ceptualized the four fundamental 
processes and could discuss a variety 
of scientific knowledge. With the 
necessary administrative approval, his 
teacher placed him in grade two for 
reading and mathematics. Stevie re- 

“mained as a grade two pupil for two 
weeks. He then returned to his for- 
mer class since the second grade 
teacher had too many average pupils 
and could not cope with Stevie’s ad- 
vanced reading and mathematics. 
Stevie weathered three years and was 
then placed in an accelerated grade 
five where the teacher, because of 
Stevie’s ability, informed the parents 
that the public school could not care 
for the boy and therefore suggested a 
private school. 

Another parent with his child in 
kindergarten was advised to withdraw 
him because he was too bright and 
too young for grade one. 

These are specific examples, to be 
sure. There are excellent programs, 
devoted and interested teachers, ad- 
ministrators and parents working for 
the total fulfillment of the gifted. 
Such endeavors need to be expanded, 
encouraged, and evaluated. 

At times discrimination may be ap- 


age-grade _ place- 


plied unconsciously and unintention- 
ally towards the gifted. In the area 
of testing which provides a common 
denominator for the identification of 
the gifted, Davis and Eells have mar- 
shalled evidence that many times 
testing with its cultural bias auto- 
matically screens out children from 
low social levels.” Again, it has been | 
stated that children from homes with 
middle class values, promoting driv- 
ing attitudes, respecting education 
and advancement, acceptable speech 
and dress are likely to perform aca- 
demically higher when judged by 
teachers from the same value system. 
What, then, is the lot of the migrant 
or minority child or one from an im- 
poverished environment who evi- 
dences above average potential when 
judged against middle class stan- 
dards? 

Teachers need professional help 
from clinicians, psychologists, and 
educators concerning not only the 
identification (which is a fundament) 
but also the curriculum provisions, 
assessment techniques, and follow-up 
activities for the gifted pupils. Sym- 
pathy and empathy for the problem 
do not guarantee success. Implemen- 
tations of the curriculum along with a 
change in teaching methodology al- 
lowing more flexibility and inde- 
pendence in study are basics. 

Almost to the point of redundancy 
these objectives are suggested as 
guidelines in a consideration of the 
gifted. 

1. Education of the gifted develops 
ability to the highest degree 
possible. Thus it becomes a task 
of releasing potential, allowing 
the education process to broaden 
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many interests for the purposes 
of exploration; talents must be 
identified early; and _ schools 
must design programs to maxi- 
mize the development of ability. 


. Heavy emphasis is needed on 
the development of the social 
conscience, that is the sense of 
responsibility to society. The 
concepts of social responsibility 
must be taught and learned that 
these talents cannot be restricted 
to an exploitation for personal 
self-aggrandizement but for the 
common welfare. 


. A sense of the good life lived to 
its fullest development with a 
harmonious integration of the 
human potential is the major 
focus in his philosophy. A nar- 
row vocational specialization 
should be avoided or at least 
balanced with the roundness of 
the liberal arts as a culmination 
in his education, thus achieving 
the “Homo Universalis.” 


. The mastery of the cultural 
heritage along with developing 
special talents notably creativity 
demands more independent and 
less structured work in curricu- 
lum design and content. 


. All talents at all levels must be 
recognized early. Programs for 
the gifted must include the de- 
velopment and assessment of 
these talents. 


. A final objective demands a con- 
tinuous evaluation of school pro- 
grams. Therefore, planning must 
include periodic review of the 
identification processes, the on- 
going programs, the personal, 
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social, academic, and moral 


growth. 


Regarding the characteristics of the 
gifted child, certain generalizations 
can be made from the many available 
descriptive studies. The outstanding 
trait is a mental superiority which 
manifests itself in intellectual precoc- 
ity; in a better than normal achieve- 
ment in school, especially in verbal 
competencies; in an interest that is 
seasoned with an intellectual content, 
with peers that are nearer their 
mental age than their chronological; 
and in their intuitive sense of values. 

Compensation seldom applies to 
the gifted since children do not make 
up for brightness by an inadequacy 
in other areas. They are somewhat 
superior physically and then enjoy 
better than average physical and 
mental health. Their emotional prob- 
lems many of which may be related 
to their intellectual superiority do not 
number more than those of the aver- 
age. Social adjustment as measured 
by school friendship, marriage, and 
married life is again above the 
average. 

One must be mindful of another 
characteristic: they are still children. 
Their interest in play is not less than 
that of their peers. They want to be 
liked and accepted by others, and 
they enjoy working and playing with 
children of other levels of mental 
ability. They have the same emo- 
tional needs to love and be loved. 
Their total development sometimes is 
asymmetrical, since their mental 
capacity is far beyond other facets of 
their growth. Their mental superiori- 
ty is not matched by a physical, so- 
cial, or emotional precocity. 


Intellectually gifted children come 
from all kinds of family backgrounds. 
In the number of gifted there appears 
to be some degree of concentration in 
particular ethnic, religious, socio- 
economic, and occupational groups. 
No group fails to produce some chil- 
dren who are extremely gifted. 

In summary, the gifted child poses 
one of our greatest present day prob- 
lems beginning in the home and ulti- 
mately becoming a concern of the 
school. Teachers bear the responsi- 
bility to recognize and plan for the 
needs of the gifted. The question of 
whether enrichment, acceleration, or 
some other administrative form of or- 
ganization best cares for the needs of 
the gifted remains to be answered. 
The most important factor to remem- 


ber is that this is a child, a child who 
needs help, understanding, encour- 
agement and sympathy. 
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Values Held by | | 


Teachers 


The investigation was designed to 
provide an insight into some of the 
current values that experienced 
teachers hold. As Rich’ has said, 
“Values set the tone and give mean- 
ing in the life of the individual.” The 
values which teachers were asked to 
analyze dealt with selected concepts 
of liberty, justice, middle-age, sex, 
war, and alienation. Furthermore, 
the study was undertaken during the 
1967-1968 academic year—a time in 
which the involvement of the United 
States in Vietnam was questioned by 
a large segment of the population, a 
time when two national leaders were 
assassinated (Dr. Martin Luther King 
and Senator Robert F. Kennedy), a 
time of racial disturbances in our 
cities, and a time of student and 
faculty unrest in our schools and 
universities. 


Subjects 


Fifty-two elementary and _ secon- 
dary teachers participated in the 
study. All of the teachers were study- 
ing for their Master’s degrees at the 
University of Bridgeport. Moreover, 
the teachers had earned their Bache- 
lor’s degrees from thirty-four different 
institutions and were teaching in 
school systems that extended from 
New York City to New Haven. The 
average number of years that these 
teachers had taught was 3.2 years. 
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Procedure 


Each teacher that engaged in the 
study was given a questionnaire that 
contained six propositions that 
focused upon current values. These 
propositions in the main were ex- 
tracted and formulated from an 
article by Harry Broudy” in the Phi 
Delta Kappan. Upon receipt of the 
questionnaire, each teacher was asked 
to indicate whether he agreed, dis- 
agreed, or was undecided with regard 
to the central idea contained within 
each of the six propositions. A tabu- 
lation of these responses was made; 
next, the chi-squared test of the 
divergence of observed responses 
from those that would be expected 
under the hypothesis of equal prob- 
ability was undertaken.* 


The Findings 


Both verbal and tabular represen- 
tations are used to clarify the findings 
of the investigation. In turn, the re- 
mainder of this section is devoted to 
an analysis of the responses that 
teachers made with regard to each of 
the six propositions. 

Proposition +1 

“Most students are unwilling to 
accept real liberty to shape their own 
studies or their lives—especially when 
the price of liberty is accountability 
for the wrong choices.” 

Of the respondents to this proposi- 


tion, 32 agreed, 14 disagreed, and five 
were undecided. The data are shown 
in Table 1. Since P is significant at 
the .01 level, we must reject the null 
hypothesis and conclude that the 
teachers sampled favor the propo- 
sition. 


Table 1 
Responses to Proposition #1 
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Proposition #2 
“Once technology makes social 


justice possible, we cannot get by 
with good intentions.” 

Of the respondents to this proposi- 
tion, 42 agreed, one disagreed, and 
nine were undecided. The data are 
shown in Table 2. Since P is signifi- 
cant at the .01 level, we must reject 
the null hypothesis and conclude that 
the teachers sampled favor the propo- 
sition. 
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Responses to Proposition #2 
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Proposition #3 

“The half-hearted virtue of the 
middle-aged is almost correctly diag- 
nosed by the young as complacency, 


indifference, hypocrisy, and perhaps 
even cowardice.” 

Of the respondents to this propo- 
sition, 33 agreed, 13 disagreed, and 
six were undecided. The data are 
shown in Table 3. Since P is signifi- 
cant at the .01 level, we must reject 
the null hypothesis and conclude that 
the teachers sampled favor the 
proposition. 
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Responses to Proposition #3 
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Proposition #4 

“The moral dimensions of sex now 
has to be sought in personal relations 
and individual character rather than 
in social consequences.” 

Of the respondents to this proposi- 
tion, 46 agreed, three disagreed, and 
three were undecided. The data are 
shown in Table 4. Since P is signifi- 
cant at the .01 level, we must reject 
the null hypothesis and conclude that 
the teachers sampled favor the 
proposition. 
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Proposition #5 

“That art has been unable to glorify 
the modern soldier is a better sign 
of the bankruptcy of war than any 
logical argument.” 

Of the respondents to this propo- 
sition, 13 agreed, 18 disagreed, and 
21 were undecided. The data are 
shown in Table 5. Since P lies be- 
tween .30 and .50, we must retain 
the null hypothesis and deduce that 
the deviation of observed answers 
from expectation might easily be a 
matter of chance. Therefore, we have 
an indeterminate situation with re- 
gard to the responses of the teachers 
sampled. 


Table 5 
Responses to Proposition #5 
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Proposition #6 

“In this time of trouble not all 
shouts of alienation, lostness, and 
meaninglessness are equally signifi- 
cant. For the virtues that define 
humanity can give us direction and 
purpose and identity, if we stop mak- 
ing believe that we no longer believe 
in them.” 

Of the respondents to this propo- 
sition, 50 agreed, one disagreed, and 
one was undecided. The data are 
shown in Table 6. Since P is signifi- 
cant at the .01 level, we must reject 
the null hypothesis and conclude that 
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the teachers sampled favor the propo- 
sition. 


Table 6 
Responses to Proposition #6 
< A Y H 
Observed 50 1 Loaeaa 
Expected 17.3 17.3 17.3 519 
x > di —2 
P= 0] 
Summary 


What implications can be drawn 
from the study? First, it is evident 
that teachers do not believe that stu- 
dents are ready to accept liberty in 
its fullest sense if it carries the re- 
quirement of total accountability. 
Second, the teachers are concerned 
with social justice and maintain that 
we should eliminate the inequities 
that exist in our society, for it is tech- 
nologically possible to achieve this 
goal. Third, many of the teachers 
feel that young people regard middle- 
aged people as complacent, indiffer- 
ent, hypocritical, or perhaps as 
cowards, for the virtues which the 
middle-aged supposedly espouse 
seem to be only half-heartedly fol- 
lowed. To the young there seems to 
be a major gap between the con- 
ceived and operative values of the 
middle-aged. Fourth, the teachers 
regard sex as a personal matter which 
is no longer constrained and _ struc- 
tured by social consequences. Fifth, 
the teachers are uncertain whether to 
regard war as a bankrupt operation 
or not. They seem to be in a major 
quandary with regard to this proposi- 
tion. Sixth, the teachers still believe 


that there are universal virtues that 
transcend the shouts of alienation, 
lostness, and meaninglessness that 
can provide life with a purpose. 
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Essay on (Man: 


The Search For 
Total Fulfillment 


Man is Nature’s most fascinating 
offspring. He is a creature of multiple 
paradoxes, of innumerable dualities, 
of incessant and unpredictable whims. 
Intellectually, culturally, socially, 
physically, physchologically, he is 
without equal among the animals of 
creation. Man is thoroughly unique 
in his every aspect. 

Man never is; he is always becom- 
ing. His is a constant search for ful- 
fillment and he explores freely all 
natural and unnatural phenomena to 
that end. He leaves no stone un- 
turned. He is subject to nearly every 
conceivable duality: He loves and 
hates; he is hungry and filled; he 
sleeps and wakes; he is sick and well: 
he is angry and calm; he knows fear 
and security; he feels pain and com- 
fort; he experiences desire and con- 
summation; he feels wanted and 
unwanted; he senses right and wrong; 
he is ambitious and lazy; he is curious 
and careless; he is sincere and in- 
sincere; he is honest and dishonest; 
he is decisive and indecisive; he is 
capable and incapable; he is charm- 
ing and dull; and on and on, ad in- 
finitum. Each time he experiences one 
or more of these phenomena his di- 
rection toward fulfillment is altered 
to some degree. Environment, cul- 
tural and social conditions, and moral 
standards all influence the course and 
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nature of his explorations. Conse- 
quently, he is sometimes retarded, 
but never arrested in his explorations 
of the phenomena in and about him. 
He is never long deterred from seek- 
ing his seemingly predestined goal of 
self-fulfillment. Man has a natural 
urge to discover, to experience, to 
become, to fulfill. 

From the moment of birth man 
begins his eternal reach for that un- 
attainable heaven which hovers just 
beyond his grasp. His voluminous 
capacity for curiosity compels him to 
delve into every nook and cranny of 
life for experiences which might satis- 
fy his insatiable appetite for fulfill- 
ment. Occasionally he discovers and 
is reinforced by experiences which 
appear to lead him toward his ulti- 
mate goal, but fickle Dame Fortune 
soon spins her wheel and the rainbow 
with its pot of gold vanishes. Tireless 
man then looks elsewhere for other, 
more promising experiences. 

Notwithstanding, these fleeting ex- 
periences, drawn from many levels of 
abstractions in life and seen from 
many vantage points in the strata of 
human existence, provide man with 
the means of virtually unlimited self- 
expression and, subsequently, a mea- 
sure of that complete fulfillment 
which he so diligently seeks. Through 
the ages man has decided that to 


secure thus a measure of the total 
fulfillment he must organize the 
myriad of experiences available to 
him into smaller categories with 
which he can more conveniently 
work. He has therefore arbitrarily 
compartmentalized such experiences 
into what he considers to be the sum 
total of human knowledge—philos- 
ophy, literature, the social and 
natural sciences, the fine arts, the- 
ology, and the professions and voca- 
tions—and has tailored them to fit any 
and all mentalities, from philosopher 
to idiot. It is here that man has erred 
profoundly. In this manner he con- 
tinues vainly to seek total fulfillment 
in periodic doses. He prefers to dip 
first into one compartment of knowl- 
edge, then another, and still another, 
like a gourmet sampling his vintage, 
experiencing life and seeking com- 
plete and total fulfillment through a 
perpetual series of spasmodic sprees 
which offer at most only temporary 
appeasement. In a word, man seeks 
total fulfillment through immediate, 
incomplete, inconstant, and _ short- 
range component experiences, rather 
than through the whole life in which 
all knowledge and experiences are in 
reality inseparably enmeshed and 
through which the full and genuine 
meaning of his existence is communi- 
cable to mankind. 


This universal sin of man’s, passed 
on from generation to generation of 
his offspring, can be seen clearly in 
all facets of his existence. Like a can- 
cer it permeates his systems of gov- 
ernment, education, economy, reli- 
gion, and is the primary source of all 
his social evils. By probing into the 
various compartments of knowledge, 


around which he has arbitrarily fixed 
his own boundaries, man is eventually 
seduced by one which promises to 
advance him economically and soci- 
ally. In this compartment, chosen 
because it is particularly conducive to 
his own aptitude, interests, tempera- 
ment, or economic objectives, man 
fashions for himself a special symbol 
of status which can be accepted and 
respected by his society—a kind of 
Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval. 
He then relaxes into the day-to-day 
routine of earning a livelihood and 
becoming a specialist in whatever 
compartment he happens to have 
chosen. Unwary that his concentra- 
tion upon a single aspect of life can 
result only in the fulfillment of im- 
mediate and short-range goals, man 
resides complacently in the status 
quo, hypnotized by his status symbol 
and comfortable in the assurance that 
he is successfully meeting the stan- 
dards for living in his society. In the 
meantime, deep within his breast, a 
ravaging hunger for full-blown, 
genuine self-realization still rears like 
a wild stallion in a corral. He is not 
yet aware of the tremor. He is pre- 
occupied with his stagnant posture 
in the immobile status quo. 


At this stage man becomes a 
menace to himself and his society. 
His compartment of knowledge sud- 
denly becomes a catacomb of moral 
and cultural degeneration. He has 
made his bed among the common- 
place of the status quo, built his 
house upon the shifting sands. In 
becoming a politican, a teacher, a 
businessman, a clergyman, he has 
adopted all the commonplace idiosyn- 
crasies of his chosen field, for without 
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them he cannot hope to gain social 
acceptance and material prosperity. 
In so behaving, however, he makes it 
difficult if not utterly impossible for 
himself or any member of his society 
to attain complete and total fulfill- 
ment. Instead, he becomes a cultural 
mouse and crawls about in harmony 
with other mice in a cage of common- 
place conventionalisms, his very own 
catacomb, becoming increasingly less 
sensitive to the cries of humanity for 
complete and total self-realization. 
Man thus ceases to function as the 
unique, fascinating offspring of 
Nature which was his endowment at 
birth, but like a dormant little piece 
of protoplasm lost in an ocean of 
other protoplasm. He has sold _ his 
birthright for a bowl of knowledge. 
Total fulfillment is lost because man 
has mistaken life’s separate phenom- 
ena for the ultimate miracle of the 
whole. 


Man’s failure to comply with the 
purpose of Nature does not mean that 
he is inherently evil and therefore 
hopelessly doomed from the very out- 
set. This would be to say that his 
creation was Nature’s colossal mis- 
take, and Nature does not make mis- 
takes. On the contrary, man was 
created inherently good. He was con- 
ceived for the purpose of discovering 
his own reason for being, for expe- 
riencing life to its fullest, for achiev- 
ing complete and total fulfillment. But 
to do this he must first cast off the 
shackles of commonplace convention- 
alisms so characteristic of the single 
chosen compartment of knowledge to 
which he so tenaciously clings. These 
shackles alienate him from his many 
natural and unique gifts of the in- 
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tellect, the body, and the spirit. He 
must view life and the universe as a 
complete whole and not as separate 
component parts. He must operate 
within the frame of reference of in- 
finity, for this is the plan of Nature. 
Man must view all knowledge as one 
and continue to discover and develop 
new knowledge as a natural ongoing 
of the old. He must ruthlessly turn 
his back on the age-old lie that 
knowledge can and must be dis- 
pensed and consumed through a 
tedious, lock-step progression of sep- 
arate and countless compartments, 
contrived arbitrarily by man in his 
frantic and vain search for total ful- 
fillment. 

To alter his dead reckoning course 
from one of temporary and partial 
fulfillment to a true course of perma- 
nent and complete fulfillment, man 
must effect revolutionary changes in 
his current systems of government, 
education, economy, and religion. 

Man must restructure his govern- 
ment to function as an adhesive to 
the whole good of mankind. It must 
be developed out of universal un- 
derstanding and mutual respect of 
one of its members for another, and 
the goal of every member must be 
that of total fulfillment for each of 
the other members. At that moment 
when a government identifies strong- 
ly with one of its constituent elements 
—a component majority, minority, 
race, creed, or color—to the exclusion 
of its other elements; when in its 
functions it nourishes only one of its 
organs and leaves the others to wither 
and die; when it withdraws into the 
catacomb of a single, special interest 
cell, and ignores all others; when, in 


effect, it distinguishes between its 
elements instead of governing 
through the whole of their being; 
then, it has not only defeated its own 
purpose, but it has evolved into the 
legendary ugly monster which can 
survive only by devouring itself: It 
has become a quasi-remedy even 
more terrible than the disease for 
which it was at first intended as a 
cure. Such a government has fallen, 
not unlike Milton’s angels, headlong 
into “bottomless perdition” because it 
was not in the beginning obsessed 
with the best interests of the whole 
of those being governed, and because 
its vested interest was not that of the 
total fulfillment of all its members. 
Such a government contributes to the 
downfall of man; therefore, such a 
government must be dissolved. If 
man continues to subject himself to 
the rule of any kind of government 
at all, it must be one which guaran- 
tees to serve the whole good of all 
mankind. Systems of government 
currently available must be restruc- 
tured to this end. Complete man 
must fashion for himself a complete 
government. Otherwise, there shall 
be no complete and total fulfillment. 

Man must restructure his schools 
and colleges to prepare the complete 
youth for a complete life. He must 
eradicate the symbolic distinctions 
between philosophy, literature, the 
social and natural sciences, the fine 
arts, theology, and the professions 
and vocations, for all these com- 
ponents stand now as compartments 
of knowledge, as false symbols of 
lofty abstractions for which they can 
never realistically substitute. If they 
exist at all, they exist in the irreduc- 


ible whole of life, not identifiable as 
separate components, but experi- 
enced by man as a continuous total 
effect. Superficial subject matter bar- 
riers must be razed to allow the free 
intermingling of all knowledge. The 
learner must experience knowledge 
as a vast flowing river in which the 
separate molecules of water are in- 
discernible, for once discerned, they 
cease to contribute to the ultimate 
purpose of the whole river. Man’s 
curiosity, together with his unique 
capacity for learning, is a natural 
phenomenon. This unusual appetite 
for exploration and discovery goes 
hand in hand with the development 
of both his natural genius and_his 
constant search for total fulfillment. 
It is unspeakable that against this 
setting the current systems of educa- 
tion in man’s world loom as discour- 
aging barricades to his successful 
explorations and discoveries. With 
not much respect for the level of his 
mentality, social background and en- 
vironment, health, intellect, or moti- 
vation, each human learner is arbi- 
trarily pigeon-holed into a traditional 
cubicle where there avails an endless 
number of small compartments of 
knowledge from which he is to choose 
his mental fare, indiscriminately, with 
little or no competent guidance, and 
always under the iron fist of one 
ruthless tyrant: that eternal type- 
setter of human minds and souls, the 
designer and keeper of all those little 
uniform compartments of common- 
place cultural conventionalisms. 
There the dictator hovers, menacing- 
ly and permanent, with a counte- 
nance that strikingly resembles that 
of commonplace man as he is por- 
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trayed throughout the ages. It is here 
that the cultural mouse is born. It is 
here that he takes the bait of bite-size 
academic cheese, munches on it, and 
settles comfortably in his maze full 
of innumerable short-range, tempo- 
rary, immediate, unsatisfying goals. 
It is here that he resides forever, 
insensitive to his fellows, forgetful 
and careless of his raison detre, and 
drifting farther and farther from the 
only permanent and satisfying goal: 
complete and total fulfillment. The 
complete child must have a complete 
education if he is to contribute to the 
ultimate purpose of his existence. He 
must indeed experience knowledge as 
a great river—one unobstructed by 
superficial subject matter dikes. He 
shall not otherwise experience com- 
plete and total fulfillment. 

Man must restructure his economy 
to serve the full purpose of himself 
and his brothers, for it is ruinous to 
the total fulfillment of mankind for 
even one of its constituents not to 
prosper physically and materially. In 
addition to his other needs, Nature 
has provided man with an abundance 
of physical and material prosperity. 
What man cannot grow or take out of 
the earth directly, Nature has given 
him the power to create or manu- 
facture synthetically. The basis for 
an economically prosperous man has 
been carefully integrated with Na- 
ture’s original plan for his creation 
and existence, yet, there exists a 
ridiculous imbalance in the distribu- 
tion of man’s wealth. The gap be- 
tween the very rich and the very poor 
is too great. In his selfish endeavor 
to choose an appropriate compart- 
ment of knowledge out of which he 
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may fashion his own comfortable 
status quo—all within the framework 
not only sanctioned but encouraged 
by a government which cares nothing 
about the total fulfillment of its con- 
stituency—man has blindly utilized 
his natural genius to gather and store 
up for himself as much of the earth’s 
goods as possible. Again, the com- 
ponent part of the whole experiences 
prosperity and temporary fulfillment, 
while the whole itself is neglected. 
Again, man has mistaken life’s sepa- 
rate phenomena for the miracle of the 
whole. He has forfeited complete 
and total fulfillment for temporary 
appeasement. He has exchanged his 
birthright for a bowl of knowledge,— 
a portion of knowledge, void of rea- 
son, that plays upon his animal in- 
stinct of self-survival and preservation 
in his maze-world of rat-racing. Man 
must rediscover Nature’s plan for the 
physical and material prosperity of 
all mankind. Through a reconstructed 
government and educational system 
he must rebuild a system of economy 
that recognizes the dignity of the 
whole of mankind. Without such, he 
can never achieve complete and total 
fulfillment. 

Finally, man must restructure his 
religion into the very fabric of his 
whole existence and turn to the com- 
plete Creator who has granted him 
the miracle of life and the stamina to 
experience it to the fullest. He must 
cease to view religion apart from the 
rest of his existence. What he now 
calls “religion” is his existence, to- 
gether with the other man-made 
components for which he has so care- 
lessly constructed deceptive symbols. 
Religion is man’s complete truth. 


And, still, in characteristic style, he 
breaks this truth into many com- 
ponent religious sects and denomina- 
tions, barracading each part from the 
others and arguing all the while that 
each component in and of itself is still 
the whole truth and nothing else. A 
primary source of all the evils in 
man’s government, schools, and 
economy, is the colossal misconcep- 
tion that religion may be dispensed in 
separate doses which can be tailored 
to cure particular social, spiritual, 
mental, or physical ailments—most of 
which exist, in the first place, because 
man has stubbornly refused to view 
life as the total entity, with religion 
as its central nervous system. It is in 
religion that man must rediscover the 
whole of his purpose for being. Re- 
ligion is withal the controlling stimu- 
lus behind man’s eternal search for 


complete and total fulfillment. It is 
withal the lifeblood of his total ex- 
istence. It is withal the key that un- 
locks the door to the final great 
mystery of life. 

In summary: Man is the crowning 
achievement of all creation. He is 
Nature’s most fascinating and unique 
offspring. His most peculiar charac- 
teristic is a driving and unrelenting 
search for complete and total self- 
fulfillment. But man can never fully 
realize himself and his world until he 
relates to the whole of his existence 
instead of to its imaginary compo- 
nents; until he refuses to compromise 
restlessly and discontentedly with 
immediate, short-range, incomplete 
goals; and until he happily accepts 
and experiences life for what it is— 
the ultimate miracle of the whole! 
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Creating Interest 
and Developing 
Understanding 
in the Social 
Studies Through 


Cartoons 


Good teaching demands a host of 
devices, techniques and _ strategies, 
not only to achieve diverse goals, but 
because variety, itself, is a desid- 
eratum. One device, which perhaps 
is too seldom used, is the cartoon. 
When properly employed, cartoons 
create and sustain interest, encourage 
students to think, develop an under- 
standing of one form of propaganda 
and help us understand basic histori- 
cal and contemporary issues. Smith 
and Leptich define cartoons as “in- 
terpretive pictures utilizing symboli- 
zation and bold exaggeration to pre- 
sent an idea, a message, or a point 
of view concerning events, things, or 
situations.” Because a cartoon is an 
interpretive picture it not only cap- 
tures interest but it has a message. 
If the cartoon has been carefully 
chosen with relation to its message 
and the cartoonist’s ability to present 
it, it would be of value to understand 
his use of symbols and exaggeration, 
as well as his viewpoint to determine 
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its significance. The symbols, carica- 
tures and viewpoints provide an ele- 
ment of mystery which appeals to all 
students, academic and non-academic. 
A teacher’s questions can then sustain 
this interest. The use of cartoons has 
another significant value. We live in 
a world of competing ideas. Propa- 
ganda is all about us. Since a car- 
toonist seeks to persuade people, 
learning how to interpret and eval- 
uate this form of persuasion is a 
necessity. 

Pupil participation is basic to the 
proper use of cartoons as a teaching 
device. As Harris Harvill has pointed 
out, “The use of graphs, posters, 
charts, and cartoons in social studies 
classrooms results in pupil growth 
only if there is active pupil participa- 
tion in their construction or use.”® Stu- 
dents should think about the cartoon, 
discuss its meaning and, where ap- 
propriate, create their own cartoons. 
A cartoon which has been carefully 
chosen with regard to content and 


: 


the interests and abilities of the stu- 
dents can provide a valuable experi- 
ence or learning situation. It can be 
the vehicle through which critical 
thinking is developed and under- 
standing of a basic issue is attained. 
This can only be done if the cartoon 
becomes the basis of discussion. In a 
well-selected cartoon each detail is 
significant. The importance of each 
is brought out in discussion; there- 
fore, the questions chosen and the 
way they are exploited by the teacher 
are determining factors in the success 
of a lesson. Thought-provoking ques- 
tions which ask the students to reason 
why, evaluate, and speculate should 
predominate. Since cartoons present 
a viewpoint this should be noted and 
either a cartoon expressing a different 
opinion should be presented to the 
class or the pupils should be asked 
to construct a cartoon defending an 
opposing view. Student-constructed 
cartoons have great value for they 
encourage their creators to think 
about an issue and to take a stand. 
When these are presented to the class 
they serve as the launching pad for 
further discussion. 


Contemporary cartoons have im- 
mediate interest and may arouse our 
emotions because the author took a 
stand on an issue which has meaning 
for us. Historical cartoons will not 
produce the same effect unless the 
issue remains relevant. However, 
there is much to be gained in study- 
ing carefully selected cartoons con- 
cerning Washington’s administration, 
Jackson’s struggle with the Second 
National Bank or the Tweed Ring 
in New York City. Cartoons of each 
era are a treasure-trove for the per- 


ceptive historian. They explain issues, 
are a study of the emotions of the 
day and picture the speech, dress, 
customs and general life of the peo- 
ple. If one wished students to use 
the tools of the historian and apply 
the inductive method (currently 
termed the “discovery” method) one 
could assemble a number of cartoons 
concerning an event such as the 
Citizen Genet affair. The pupils 
would be asked to come to some con- 
clusions about the episode and the 
way people lived. Many of these 
early cartoons’ will contain names of 
people and incidents unknown to the 
pupils. These will be of little value 
with average students though they 
may serve as problems for the able 
students. Thus, historical cartoons 
lead to understanding of issues and 
periods of time, develop critical think- 
ing, and enable students to use some 
of the sources and techniques of the 
historian as he gathers facts and in- 
terprets them. 


Because a cartoon is a_ pictorial 
representation its effectiveness as an 
educational device is increased. More 
learning occurs visually than orally. 
Experienced teachers have seen so- 
called slow learners or non-academic 
students gaze intently at pictures, 
filmstrips, moving pictures, and car- 
toons. To be used effectively, car- 
toons must be seen by all. For this 
purpose the overhead projector, 
opaque projector or handouts will be 
found useful. 


A cartoon must be carefully se- 
lected. To be used effectively, car- 
toons from the early period of our 
history are poorly done and deal with 
matters which are of little value 
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today. Sometimes cartoons are so 
blatantly one-sided or overdraw a 
case to the extent that they are worth- 
less. A cartoon should also be chosen 
with the level of sophistication of the 
students in mind. Cartoons from the 
Soviet Union, for example, generally 
demand an understanding of life in 
that country which the average 
American students do not possess. 
Once selected, the questions asked 
and the ensuing discussion should re- 
flect the abilities of the youngsters. 
The entire discussion may revolve 
around the cartoon or the cartoon 
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may be used to motivate or introduce 
a larger topic. 
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The Middle 
School and 
Implications 


for the Guidance 


Program 


The present day interpretation of 
the middle school concept still pre- 
sents problems to some educators, 
school board members, and other lay 
citizens. This can partially be ex- 
plained as a result of the unusual 
organizational patterns of the middle 
school and, perhaps more important- 
ly, by the lack of sound educational 
rationale in support of the concept 
during the early stages of the present 
movement. 

In a publication of the Educational 
Facilities Laboratory the position for 
not attempting to solidify a rationale 
for the middle school is suggested: 
“In a way, it is no misfortune that the 
middle-school concept is as fluid as it 
is. There is a case to be made for 
keeping it so, and for not endowing 
this new kind of school with a full- 
fledged rationale.”* This raises the 
question of how educators can en- 
dorse the middle school movement if 
they do not develop supportive ra- 
tionale. Therefore, the authors will 
attempt to provide rationale in sup- 
port of the middle school and discuss 
in some details the emerging role of 
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the guidance program within this 
new organizational pattern. 


Rationale 


Basic to the concept of the middle 
school is that it should provide an 
environment that will foster meet- 
ing the needs of students who are 
entering adolescence. The middle 
school should help students gain a 
sense of self-identity and an inner 
stability that will allow them to make 
the transition from pre-adolescence 
to adolescence.” Popper identified the 
paramount goal of the middle school 
in the modern era as: 


The differentiated function—hence, the 
paramount goal—of the American mid- 
dle school is to intervene protectively 
in the process of education which was 
begun in the elementary school, medi- 
ate between the human condition at 
the onset of adolescence and _ the 
pressures of culture and continue the 
general education of early adolescents 
with a curriculum applied in a psy- 
chosocial environment which is func- 
tional for learning at this stage of 
socialization.* 


Cuff perceives the rationale for the 
middle school as emerging for four 
basic reasons. He feels that increased 
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enrollment, integration, pressure to 
restore the four year high school and 
the vocal critics of the junior high 
school precipitated the movement to- 
wards today’s middle schools.* One 
could not examine the growth of the 
middle school without awareness of 
the junior high school movement. The 
attitude of many educators today is 
that the junior high school has failed 
to adequately meet the needs of a 
particularly unique group of students, 
the young teenagers. The image 
“Junior” has been contributory, for 
instead of providing an identity of its 
own it has mimicked the senior high 
school. Conant is only one of many 
who was “. . . shocked by the Junior 
High School overemphasis on ath- 
letics, pretentious graduation cere- 
monies, and other frills in imitation 
of the high school.”’ Rice further sup- 
ports this position when he says, “The 
pattern of the junior high school 
closely parallels the senior high but 
with little evidence to justify it... . 
Its curriculum is pushed down from 
the grades above it, so that in all too 
many instances it really is a prep 
school for the senior high.” 

It is not that educators could not 
have provided for the achievement of 
the goals established for the junior 
high school but the fact is they did 
not. There should be no doubt that 
the supporters of the present middle 
school movement are concerned that 
the junior high school has done little 
in the past to meet the educational, 
emotional, and psychological needs 
of children. A basic precept for the 
development of the middle school is 
that it is designed and planned to 
meet the needs of children from ages 
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ten to 14. The middle school is de- 
fined by Murphy as a school between 
two other schools. This weaning 
away period from the self-contained 
classroom to the subject centered 
discipline of the high school would 
take into account special needs and 
capabilities of children in the years 
between childhood and adolescence. 
The middle school, as perceived by 
Murphy, would best encompass the 
social, psychological, physical, and 
intellectual range of children ages 
ten to 14." 

Nickerson states that we must have 
a middle school “. . . because the 
needs of these fifth through eighth 
graders can be met better in this ar- 
rangement than in the three year jun- 
ior high school of grades seven, eight, 
and nine.” He feels that there is 
enough evidence to support the fact 
that children are physically and 
emotionally maturing earlier than 
during the period when junior high 
schools were first conceived. 

Madon supports the middle school 
because it is able to offer a curricu- 
lum particularly at the sixth grade 
level, which best serves children who 
have intellectual, social, physical, and 
emotional needs that are similar. Fur- 
ther, he feels that the middle school 
serves the child best because it takes 
into account the child’s need for peer 
recognition and at the same time al- 
lows the student to become more 
aware of himself as an individual. 
This is done best when there is a 
balance, “. . . between specialized 
instruction on a departmental basis 
and the need for security and recog- 
nition which comes through self- 
contained classrooms.” 


According to Madon, the real ad- 
vantages of the middle school are 
fewer discipline problems, less aca- 
demic pressure on the middle school 
youngsters, and the opportunity for 
the high school counselors to follow a 
student through four years of high 
school rather than have a new coun- 
selor for a high school student once 
he leaves the ninth grade. He does 
provide a word of caution. The mid- 
dle school is “. . . not a miniature 
high school—it is a transition experi- 
ence that is accompanied by marked 
physical and _ intellectual changes 
which affect the social and emotional 
responses of the child.” 


The Middle School Concept 


The focus thus far has been on 
presenting supportive rationale for 
the presently emerging concept of 
the middle school. This included a 
brief discussion of the role the junior 
high school has played in this move- 
ment due to its alleged failure to 
meet the objectives for which it was 
organized. However, one might ask, 
“Just what is the middle school?” The 
authors perceive it as a separate phys- 
ical structure (possibly within an 
educational park) for grades 5, 6, 7 
and 8 with an appropriate program 
for students in these grades. Appro- 
priate program is interpreted as 
meaning it will provide a curriculum 
containing advanced placement, re- 
medial placement, and overall more 
responsible placement of pupils than 
is now being done in either the self- 
centered, child-centered upper ele- 
mentary school classroom or the 
rather impersonal departmentalized 
high school oriented junior high 


school. It is an intermediate school, a 
school between two other schools, 
standing on its own merits, and does 
not represent a watered down high 
school setting. 

The middle school is organized to 
take better account of the needs and 
abilities of the children it is serving 
and provides an opportunity to use a 
variety of instructional innovations. 
Grouping patterns may or may not be 
used depending upon the philosophy 
of the school plus the needs and in- 
terests of the students. The objectives 
of the middle school may not vary 
much from those of the junior high 
school. However, it is being per- 
ceived by many as a vehicle through 
which many of our present economic 
and social problems may better be 
solved, particularly for racially inte- 
grating schools. Examples of this are 
New York City and Buffalo who are 
adopting the 4-4-4 organizational pat- 
tern which includes the middle school 
as an entity different from the tra- 
ditional junior high school. Buffalo 
plans to use the first 4-year sequence 
to preserve the neighborhood school 
concept and begin integrating stu- 
dents beginning with the second 4- 
year sequence, or in the middle 
school.” New York City, on the other 
hand, wishes to promote high quality 
education and at the same time pro- 
mote racial integration using the 
middle school as the vehicle to ac- 
complish these goals. The plan in 
New York City is to replace all of the 
138 junior high schools with a net- 
work of middle schools by 1972.” 


Curricular Program 


Because adolescence is a period in 
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which there is a great diversity in 
rates of growth, differences in ability 
to do school work and learning rates, 
the individualization of instruction is 
of paramount importance. Considera- 
tion of these factors has resulted in 
flexible curricular construction and 
the examination of a great number of 
guidance functions by the classroom 
teacher. Contemporary views of the 
curriculum no longer refer solely to 
the content of special subject areas 
and required courses. There is a 
realization that the curriculum must 
relate to the needs of students for 
optimal learning to take place. Cur- 
riculum includes the sum total of the 
planned learning experiences and ac- 
tivities that the school provides for 
the education of students. The cur- 
riculum may be regarded as the basic 
tool through which the school’s 
philosophy, and the philosophy and 
values of the society are learned. It 
includes all the experiences under the 
direction of the school. This point is 
echoed by Lefever when he says, 
“The curriculum is nothing less than 
the sum total of all student experi- 
ences, formal or informal, which takes 
place both within and without the 
classroom walls.”* 


There may be no period more 
critical in the span of education than 
the period which covers the years of 
early adolescence. At this time the 
needs of the individual are heavily 
influenced by social realities and 
values which impinge upon his life. 
Learning appropriate set roles and 
learning to behave independently 
with social assurance and social ef- 
fectiveness are also significant. 
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Guidance Services and the 
Curriculum 

The passage of the National De- 
fense Education Act in 1958 was in- 
strumental in providing guidance 
services at the elementary level. The 
establishment of these services has 
resulted in an increasing acceptance 
of them as important contributors to 
the overall objectives of the American 
educational system. The contempo- 
rary view of guidance has expanded a 
great deal since 1958. It now in- 
cludes the primary objective of pro- 
viding guidance assistance to all 
children in their normal development, 
both socially and educationally. This 
objective when applied to the level of 
the middle school is influenced by the 
needs of early adolescence which 
have the greatest importance as de- 
terminants of the student’s success in 
setting goals, meeting objectives, and 
alleviating concerns. 

The guidance services most fre- 
quently found in the school are or- 
ganized around four service areas: 
appraisal, information, counseling, 
and the service area which includes 
the service of placement and follow- 
up.” The appraisal service handles 
the coordination and analysis of data 
obtained from any of the appropriate 
sources available to the counselor 
which enables him to better under- 
stand the needs of the child. Through 
proper utilization of these data the 
child is able to achieve a better un- 
derstanding of himself. The data may 
be obtained from objective and sub- 
jective test results, information from 
counseling, or other sources which 
yield a variety of personal, psycho- 
logical or social information about the 


student. The guidance activities of 
_ the information service are concerned 
with information about the world 
around students, i.e., vocational, edu- 
_ cational, and personal-social oppor- 
tunities and the use of such 
information should afford the student 
a sound basis upon which to make 
decisions. The service of planning, 
placement, and follow-up in the 
middle school involves helping the 
children plan their study habits and 
plan their movement into the senior 
high school. It also involves the 
counselors working with teachers and 
administrators in placing students in 
the proper groupings, as well as a 
follow-up to evaluate how effectively 
the student is coping with his en- 
vironment. The counseling service is 
designed to facilitate self understand- 
ing. It is through this service that the 
counselor applies his skills directly 
with the student. Therefore, the 
counselor uses individual and group 
counseling to try to improve the 
child’s interaction with himself and 
significant others. It is also necessary 
to provide assistance for all children 
rather than just those with problems. 
Counseling may be only partially ef- 
fective unless teacher and parent 
attitudes of the child are also modi- 
fied. Therefore, the counselor will 
work with parents and teachers to 
improve their understanding of the 
child and his situation. It is through 
communication with the teacher that 
environmental change can be intro- 
duced as it is controlled by the 
teacher. This is based on the concept 
that the child’s behavior is deter- 
mined by social reinforcement and, 
therefore, the changes introduced by 


his parents or teachers will lead to a 
change in the child’s behavior. 

The middle unit in the educational 
system may have a curriculum which 
lacks the necessary flexibility to allow 
for individual differences in the 
adolescent pupil. The subject cen- 
tered organization passed down from 
the high school is, unfortunately, not 
an exception. In such a system the 
curriculum may still meet both the 
common and the special needs of 
young people to some extent. Certain 
courses for study may be selected by 
some students and special needs may 
in some cases be handled by the 
teacher. The common needs are al- 
lowed for in the curriculum prior to 
the teacher acquaintance with the 
individual children. The curriculum, 
however, must be continually re- 
planned in the light of the individual 
patterns of strengths and weaknesses. 
With a subject oriented curriculum 
this may be difficult. The lack of 
flexibility does not allow for con- 
sideration of various social, emotional, 
physical, and intellectual factors. It 
has become increasingly obvious that 
if the needs of individual pupils are 
to be met in the curriculum, such 
needs must be first ascertained. The 
counselor is in the best position to do 
this. Guidance in a school with a 
traditional, somewhat inflexible cur- 
riculum generally applies to a service 
which is offered in addition to the 
regular curriculum. In such a situa- 
tion it becomes clear that although 
the process which takes place in 
guidance is clearly within our defini- 
tion of curriculum, it is not recog- 
nized as such by many teachers and 
administrators. The counselor is 
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forced to act in a remedial capacity 
adjusting students and their programs 
to lessen the problems that each in- 
dividual encounters in the school. 
With a heavy counselor-client load, 
however, it becomes virtually impos- 
sible for the service to meet the in- 
dividual needs of all students. 
Therefore, the counselors main func- 
tion in this organization must be to 
facilitate each teacher’s knowledge of 
the needs, abilities, and interests of 
each child. 

However, in the middle school 
when working individually with the 
teacher, the counselor assists through 
giving of information, participating in 
classroom observations of children’s 
behavior, discussing information ob- 
tained from tests and counseling 
sessions, discussing guidance tech- 
niques that the teacher can utilize, 
referring to other special services that 
may be available, and explaining to 
the teacher what assistance can be 
expected from these services. 

In the middle school the counselor 
must take an active part on the cur- 
riculum committee and provide pupil 
personnel information. With the in- 
crease in the number of counselors, 
teacher aides, psychologists and other 
specialists, the educational team has 
been forced to become more open 
and communicative about what is 
really going on in the classroom. 
Working with parents and teachers, 
the counselor must stress the concept 
of individual differences as one which 
has given us productive direction in 
education. 

Guidance functions in the middle 
school are perceived as a more inte- 
grated part of the curriculum through 
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block time, core curriculum, and 
team teaching. As such, our attempts 
to help children through the curricu- 
lum provide adequate opportunity for 
teachers to carry on the guidance 
function. The counselors compe- 
tencies in child development, learn- 
ing theory, human relations, and 
curriculum design are challenged by 
this program. He assumes a leader- 
ship role in areas of diagnosing stu- 
dent’s levels of development, 
planning learning experiences to com- 
plement developmental stages, and 
re-orienting curricular patterns for 
alignment of flexible curricular struc- 
tures. One danger of this curricular 
plan is teacher susceptibility to 
“teach for tests.” The counselor sen- 
sitizes teachers to the whole child 
evaluation process. The guidance 
services of appraisal, placement, and 
consultation become an integral part 
of the educational program. In addi- 
tion, much of the counselor’s time is 
spent in individual and group coun- 
seling. He provides each student an 
opportunity to learn about himself 
and his environment. The counselor 
helps plan for and maintain an educa- 
tional atmosphere where each student 
can engage in meaningful learning. 


Summary 


Not all educators share the en- 
thusiasm for the middle school as por- 
trayed here. Frequently one hears 
the danger cry that the middle school 
will follow the same path as the 
junior high school which only imi- 
tated the senior high and did not 
develop a specific curricular program 
based upon the needs of children. at 
that age level. However, the authors 


have attempted to present sound edu- 
cational rationale which supports the 
middle school movement. Of crucial 
importance is Alexander’s suggestion 
that any plan for the middle school 
should include instruments for rig- 
orous careful evaluation of results.* 

It is impossible to conceive of the 
middle school without a strong guid- 
ance program which should be 
strengthened by the recognition of 
individual abilities and talents. Stu- 
dent problems will be recognized 
earlier and there should be benefit to 
the student from having a more 
direct contact with teachers and guid- 
ance personnel on an individualized 
basis. The counselor can aid the 
teacher in better understanding 
pupils and placement for meeting 
individual needs. 

It is vital to the middle school pro- 
gram that efficient and well-prepared 
guidance counselors be available, in 
sufficient quantity, to understand and 
assist in the development of each 
pupil’s program. To really help this 
age group of children, the total pupil 
personnel services staff must know 
each child, his assets and disabilities. 
The pupil personnel services staff 
must work with the classroom teach- 
ers in developing the student’s total 
educational program. Not only 
should they assist in developing 
academic programs but also offer 
guidance with the social activities 
and psychological problems encoun- 
tered by students. Social competition 
can often be destructive as we some- 

‘times experience with athletic and 
academic competition. 

The master classroom teacher and 
the efficient pupil guidance program 


are the keys to the success of the 
middle school program. Working 
together with the administration, the 
pitfalls which doomed the junior high 
school may be avoided. 
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follow-up of 


Teacher 
Education 
Graduates as a 
basis for 
Institutional 
Improvement 


A teacher education institution has 
some grounds for considering its 
training program adequate if there 
exists a visible relationship between 
the institution’s program and the job 
of teaching. There are many individ- 
uals who can provide judgments re- 
garding the adequacy of a program 
of teacher education. One group is 
the graduates themselves. The re- 
search reported herein represents an 
institutional follow-up study con- 
ducted at Middle Tennessee State 
University. 


Follow-up Studies in Teacher Education 


Barr, reporting in 1953, stated there 
had been considerable planning for 
teacher education programs, but there 
had been little evaluation.” Most of 
the evaluation which has been done 
has been concerned with particular 
aspects of teacher education programs 
rather than the teacher training pro- 
gram as a whole. The most compre- 
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hensive follow-up study of the grad- 
uates of a collegiate institution re- 
ported in the literature is Mann’s 
study of University of Wisconsin 
graduates.” In general, criticisms of 
follow-up studies reveal that such 
studies have not followed students 
sufficiently long enough. When com- 
pared with other studies this research 
was conducted primarily by the 
writer with the assistance of various 
colleagues, three years after the grad- 
uates left the college campus. 


Groups Studied and 
Procedures Employed 


All of the graduates of the under- 
graduate teacher education program 
for the class of 1964 were mailed a 
questionnnaire in January, 1967. It 
seemed that teachers who were com- 
pleting their third year of teaching 
would have sufficient teaching experi- 
ence to provide valuable reactions, A 
substantial increase in the time fol- 


lowing graduation would entail great- 
er difficulty in locating the graduates, 
and their recollections of various as- 
pects of the training program would 
be less vivid. 

Seventy-one days after the mailing 
of the questionnaire (including sec- 
ond follow-up letters), 206 responses 
were received from 64.3 percent of 
the graduates. Mann’ was able to se- 
cure 95 percent usable returns in her 
Wisconsin study. Although proced- 
ures were similar in both studies they 
differed in that Mann asked her re- 
spondents to sign the questionnaire. 
Since Middle Tennessee State grad- 
uates were asked to evaluate specific 
courses it was felt that they would be 
more likely to express their true feel- 
ings if they remained anonymous. A 
somewhat reduced percentage of re- 
turns seems justified considering the 
frank and uninhibited nature of their 
replies. 


Findings 

In many institutional evaluations 
there exists the fear of uncovering 
gross inadequacies and situations po- 
tentially threating to individuals. It 
would seem that such fears are not 
justified. A very small percentage of 
the graduates indicated they would 
not attend the institution if they had 
their college work to do over again, 
and most of the reasons given were 
unrelated to the educational adequa- 
cy of the institution. Rather, there 
is the likelihood of increased institu- 
tional pride and willingness to rec- 
ognize institutional weaknesses. 

Professional Data: Should the pro- 
gram of teacher education be di- 
rected to meet the needs of teachers 


in a particular geographical location? 
Do the graduates return to their home 
communities to teach? Forty-seven 
percent of the prepared-to-teach grad- 
uates who were residents of the state 
while enrolled in college remained 
in the state to teach, 22 percent left 
the state to teach, and 23 percent did 
not enter teaching. While a minority 
of the graduates return to their home 
communities, many do not move very 
far. Twenty-eight percent returned 
to their home community, 38 percent 
left their home base but remained in 
the state, 15 percent moved to an- 
other state in the Southeast, 9 percent 
moved outside the region, and 10 
percent did not respond. It was 
shocking to discover that only seven 
percent of the elementary trainees 
who had entered teaching were males. 
When the age, marital and family 
status, and teaching experience for 
the elementary trainees were noted it 
was evident that the training pro- 
gram should be adapted to meet the 
needs of two distinct groups; namely, 
a group of older married females who 
had completed a number of years of 
teaching while enrolled in the train- 
ing program, and a group of unmar- 
ried, inexperienced females of college 
age. 

Were inadequacies in the training 
program responsible for the failure 
of teachers to enter the profession or 
to withdraw from it? At the most 
there were two teachers who with- 
drew from teaching or planned to 
discontinue teaching because of 
teaching difficulties, and it could not 
be determined if these difficulties 
were due to inadequacies in the 
training program. Seventeen teachers 
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out of 153 who entered the profes- 
sion had withdrawn from teaching. 
None withdrew because of dissatis- 
faction with teaching; thirteen out 
of fifteen females withdrew for ma- 
ternity reasons. Eleven teachers 
planned to discontinue teaching at 
the end of the school year. Of this 
number six males listed inadequate 
salaries; five females withdrew for 
maternity reasons; and two other fe- 
males because of community restric- 
tions on teachers and inability to 
discipline students. 

Community participation: A train- 
ing program for teachers should en- 
able them to assume their roles as 
citizens in their respective communi- 
ties. Eighty-three percent of the re- 
spondents considered their college 
program prepared them either “quite 
effectively” or “adequately” for this 
participation. Male teachers when 
compared with male non-teachers 
were more active in both civic and 
religious activities, but less active in 
social and cultural activities. Female 
teachers compared with female non- 
teachers were equally active in civic 
and religious activities, but less active 
in social and cultural activities. 

Participation in college organiza- 
tions: Since it was considered that 
participation in clubs and _ various 
organizations on campus as well as 
formal course work contributed to 
the making of an effective teacher, 
graduates were asked to list the 
clubs which were helpful to them in 
teaching. The student NEA was con- 
sidered valuable by 24 percent of 
the respondents, subject matter clubs 
by 20 percent, and honorary fraterni- 
ties by 12 percent. Eighty-nine per- 
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cent of the non-teachers participated 
in clubs they considered helpful in 
their present line of work, but only 
71 percent of the teachers partici- 
pated in activities which they con- 
sidered helpful in teaching. Only 
57 percent of the elementary trainees 
as opposed to 79 percent of the sec- 
ondary group participated. 

Teaching positions as related to 
educational background: It is worth- 
while for an institution to know if 
its graduates were able to secure 
teaching positions and if their edu- 
cation was adequate for their re- 
spective positions. Only eight percent 
of the prepared-to-teach graduates 
who had not entered teaching failed 
to do so because teaching positions 
were not available. Practically all 
of the elementary trainees were 
teaching in the elementary grades, 
but in some fields on the secondary 
level a greater number was teaching 
out of their major field rather than 
in their area of speciality. For ex- 
ample, seven out of eight social 
studies majors were teaching out of 
their field of preparation. A majority 
of the trainees in these crowded fields 
were teaching on the elementary 
level. They indicated that a program 
of secondary teacher training was not 
suitable, without further preparation, 
for elementary school teaching. 

Teacher education graduates who 
do not teach: How are the prepared- 
to-teach graduates who do not enter 
teaching different from those who 
teach? They participate to a greater 
extent in campus organizations while 
on campus and also to a greater ex- 
tent in social and cultural activities 
in their respective communities, The 


non-teaching females were more fre- 
quently married and had more chil- 
dren than did their teaching peers. 
The female non-teachers entered oc- 
cupations more closely related to 
teaching than did the male non- 
teachers. In light of the positions 
which female non-teachers were en- 
gaged it is not surprising that a great- 
er percentage considered a teaching 
training program as either “adequate” 
or “quite fitting” for their positions 
than did the males—90 percent as 
compared with 67 percent. 

Course work: It is helpful to know 
how graduates react to certin aspects 
of their course work. By asking for 
reaction to courses it is possible that 
certain teaching competencies will be 
overlooked; however, graduates were 
asked to suggest additions, deletions, 
and revisions to their training pro- 
gram. Graduates were asked to react 
to the requisite phases of their train- 
ing program which included general 
education, professional education, 
academic speciality for secondary 
trainees, and professionalized subject 
matter courses for elementary train- 
ees. 

Courses were listed which were 
required as a part of the training pro- 
gram for these graduates. The ques- 
tions directed to the graduates were 
similar for various areas. They were: 
(1) What courses made the greater 
contribution to teaching  perfor- 
mance, (2) Did any of the courses 
make a limited contribution to teach- 
ing effectiveness and how could these 
courses be improved, (3) Have you 
encountered any teaching difficulties 
which relate to course deficiencies, 
(4) List any course additions, dele- 


tions, or course revisions you consider 
would enhance your teaching compe- 
tence, (5) To what extent did the 
courses in this area contribute to your 
performance as a professional person? 
Where ratings were requested, four 
response categories were provided— 
quite effective, adequate, of limited 
value, definitely inadequate. Since it 
was desired to determine how ade- 
quate the graduates considered their 
course work in light of their teaching 
experience, only those who had en- 
tered teaching were asked to provide 
evaluations. 

In the area of general education the 
respondents indicated the importance 
of these courses in helping them gain 
a well rounded education. They in- 
dicated they would not have taken 
some of the general education courses 
while they were enrolled in college 
had they not been required to do so. 
They recommended 32 course addi- 
tions and _ twenty-one deletions. 
Teachers who recommended the 
greater number of additions were sec- 
ondary trainees teaching on the ele- 
mentary school level. 

In the area of professional educa- 
tion it is frequently asserted that 
teachers would substantially reduce 
education requirements. However, 24 
percent recommended course addi- 
tions in professional education, seven 
percent recommended deletions, and 
21 percent suggested course revisions. 
As with general education, teachers 
who considered their work in profes- 
sional education not adequate for 
their respective positions were pri- 
marily teachers employed outside 
their area of preparation. Fifty-four 
percent of the elementary trainees 
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and 63 percent of the secondary con- 
sidered student teaching as their most 
valuable professional course. To a 
somewhat greater extent the teachers 
valued the courses in psychological 
foundations over sociological founda- 
tions. The elementary teachers 
tended to value courses with psy- 
chological content over the secondary 
trainees, but the secondary teachers 
exhibited a decided preference for 
course work with greater philosophi- 
cal content. 

The area of academic specialty for 
secondary trainees was another one 
where graduates recommended more 
course additions than deletions. How- 
ever, in one area the graduates sug- 
gested the reduction of courses in the 
major to allow for more course work 
in general education. The courses 
deemed valuable were those relating 
to the courses the respondents were 
engaged in teaching. Thirty-one per- 
cent of the respondents suggested 
course additions, 41 percent sug- 
gested no changes, and 28 percent 
did not respond. Within their re- 
spective fields the teachers listed 
courses stressing emphasis in depth, 
but they also stressed breadth within 
a broad area of concentration. Some 
indicated this concentration on depth 
should not limit one from getting a 
broad understanding of the field. 

In the area of professionalized sub- 
ject matter courses for elementary 
trainees, respondents suggested more 
course deletions than additions and 
noted more course duplication than 
was true for other aspects of the train- 
ing program. In the area of profes- 
sionalized subject matter teachers 
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experienced fewer difficulties as re- 
lated to their professional positions 
than was true for other aspects of the 
training program. 


Conclusion 


An institutional follow-up study can 
provide a teacher education institu- 
tion a valuable source of information 
both in assessing the opinions of the 
graduates for its training program 
and in providing leads for program 
improvement. With an unsigned 
questionnaire, graduates are willing 
to respond in a rather uninhibited 
manner to most aspects of their train- 
ing program. It would seem that an 
institution could expect responses to 
an unsigned questionnaire from ap- 
proximately two-thirds of its gradu- 
ates. Since there are many groups 
ready to suggest changes in a teacher 
training program it is particularly 
valuable to have the judgments of 
teachers who have tested pragmati- 
cally the program in the classroom. A 
follow-up study can be tailored to 
elicit the kinds of information which 
a particular institution needs. A 
comprehensive follow-up study is 
valuable in securing a diversity of 
information, and may suggest leads 
for the solution of a number of prob- 
lems. 
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‘Is There a 
helevancy Gap 
In Education?” 


At the moment, relevance is the 
password in education and, hence, 
the big push is to develop instruc- 
tional programs that are meaningful 
or relevant to the needs and interests 
of the individual pupil—a concept 
which could hardly be called new, 
but then few could. It received at- 
tention from such writers as Locke, 
Rousseau, Emerson, Dewey and more 
recently Neill, Goodman, Holt, 
Leonard and McLuhan. There does 
seem to be a need for increased rele- 
vance in education. Many of the 
learning activities within the school 
bear little relationship to what’s going 
on outside the four walls of the class- 
room. But, then, there are those who 
feel that this is as it should be. 

In an effort to assess the relevance 
of education a survey was made using 
a sample composed of graduate and 
undergraduate students in the College 
of Education at Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity. The undergraduates had an 
average age of 23.5 and the graduates 
averaged 35 years of age and had 
taught an average of 4.3 years. These 
students were asked to respond to the 
following statements: (1) What do 
you consider the three most crucial 
issues confronting contemporary so- 
ciety and which seem especially criti- 
cal to the more youthful members 
such as high school and college stu- 
dents? (2) Describe the best teacher 
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you have ever had and state why you 
selected that particular teacher. (3) 
What is the most significant, valuable, 
or important thing you have gotten 
out of college? 

The following tables present a sum- 
mary of the responses to these ques- 
tions. The data are arranged by issues, 
characteristics, and items and the 
number of times each was cited. Since 
one student often cited several factors 
and in many instances repeated one 
or more of them several times, the n 
does not correspond to the number of 
citations. 

An analysis of the data on Table I 
indicates the three issues causing most 
concern among the students are self- 
identification, Viet Nam War and 
racial problems. All three have been 
widely discussed in the mass media. 
When the sample is grouped into 
three subdivisions, Undergraduate- 
Elementary, Undergraduate-Secon- 
dary and Graduate, there is very close 
agreement among the three groups 
regarding self-identification as the 
most crucial problem facing contem- 
porary youth. However, on the second 
and third crucial issues, Viet Nam 
War and racial problems, the genera- 
tion gap was exposed by a marked 
difference of opinion between the 
older graduates and the younger 
undergraduates. The 25 graduates 
cited these two issues only nine times 
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TABLE I 
CRUCIAL ISSUES 








Undergraduate Undergraduate 














Issues Elementary Secondary Graduate Totals 
Self-Identification 48 85 50 183 
Viet Nam War 25 21 4 50 
Racial Problems 0 23 5 49 
Crime-Violence-Drugs 6 = 2 12 
Pressures for Education 2 5 4 11 
Intolerance 5 3 1 9 
Occupation Selection-Security 0 6 1 7 
Poverty 5 0 0 5 
Role of Education in Society 0 4 0 4 
Irresponsibility 0 2 1 3 
Lack of Patriotism 1 0 2 3 
Selection of Mate 0 1 1 2 
Worthy Use of Leisure Time 0 2 0 2 
Others 5 1 ] 14 
n 38 55 2) 118 
whereas the 94 undergraduates cited dence of the nation’s schools. How- 


them 90 times. 

The frequencies of the remaining 
issues listed in Table I indicate that 
the students were much less con- 
cerned with these issues. This is in- 
teresting in that most of the remain- 
ing issues are of concern to the school. 
The schools have traditionally voiced 
concern over leisure time, importance 
of education, occupational selection 
and training, patriotism and irrespon- 
sibility. Mate selection, religious rec- 
onciliation, and career selection and 
preparation, traditionally, considered 
major problems for youth to resolve 
were scarcely mentioned. Although 
schools have been attempting to aid 
in the solution of the racial situation, 
the efforts thus far have been less 
than smashing successes and the con- 
cern lingers. It is questionable that 
any portion of a solution for the Viet 
Nam situation lies within the provi- 
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ever, the issue causing most concern, 
self-identification, lies well within the 
providence of the schools, but the 
schools have given little heed to this 
concern. Mass education has all too 
often meant mass conformity and the 
individual has been subjugated to the 
group. Unfortunately, the schools 
have been much less cognizant of this 
than the students which the schools 
educate. The increased student vocal- 
ization concerning the school organi- 
zation and curriculum bears witness 
to this gap between the Establish- 
ment and its clientele. 

The data in Table II present the 
teacher characteristics held to be im- 
portant by the students as they con- 
sidered their best teacher. These 
characteristics can be broken down 
into essentially two categories: those 
characteristics which are part of the 
personality of the teacher as a person 


TABLE II 
DESIRABLE TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 








Undergraduates Undergraduates 








Characteristics (Elementary) (Secondary) Graduates Totals 
Category A (Personality) 
Respects Students Bo 34 dl 140 
Empathic 49 33 56 138 
Understanding 44 7 42, 103 
Fair-Just 39 19 34 92 
Enthusiastic ot 22. oT 80 
Sincere 29 15 34 78 
Provides Student Participation 34 23 19 76 
Encourages Self-Direction 30 23 22 75 
Kind 21 11 23 55 
Committed 19 Us 19 53 
Pleasant 19 13 20 52, 
Humorous 10 18 14 42, 
Tolerant iy, D 14 36 
Consistent i 11 Z 28 
Category B (Subject Matter) 
Excellent Presentations 50 43 45 138 
Knowledgeable 14 ol 28 73 
Academically Rigorous 10 14 18 AQ, 
n 41 49 58 148 


(Category A), and those which are 
concerned with teaching the subject 
matter (Category B). The items in 
Category B include knowledgeable, 
excellent presentations, and academi- 
cally rigorous. An analysis of the re- 
sponses to the items in both categories 
is given in Table III. 

The data in Table III reveal that 
the characteristics of good teaching 
listed in Category B are considered 
to be important to almost the same 
degree by all students. The char- 
acteristics listed in Category A are 
- not so considered. The undergraduate 
students in elementary education 
consider the characteristics in Cate- 
gory A to be much more important 


than do their counterparts in sec- 
ondary education or do the graduate 
students. However, in Table I all 
three groups of students listed self- 
identification as the most crucial issue 
facing our society yet are not in 
agreement on the importance of the 
personal characteristics to effective 
teaching. In other words there is an 
inconsistency on the part of the sec- 
ondary and graduate students who 
recognize the crucial importance of 
self-identity seeking by youth but un- 
like the elementary students appar- 
ently fail to recognize that the best 
way to help students achieve this crit- 
ical goal is not through subject mat- 
ter but personal characteristics. This 
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TABLE III 
DESIRABLE TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 





Students 





Undergraduates (Elementary) 
Total frequency for all items for 
all students 
Frequency of all items/student 
Frequency /item 
Frequency /item/student 


Undergraduates (Secondary) 
Total frequency for all items for 
all students 
Frequency of all items/student 
Frequency /item 
Frequency /item/student 


Graduates 
Total frequency for all items for 
all students 
Frequency of all items/student 
Frequency /item 
Frequency /item/student 


_Category B _ 


__Category A__ 
Subject Matter 


Personal Qualities 








412.00 74.00 
10.05 1.80 
29.50 24.67 

12 .60 
259.00 88.00 
5.28 L7G 
19.99 29.33 
4] .60 
377.00 91.00 
6.50 19 
26.93 30.33 
46 2 








is not to say that the elementary 
students disregard the importance of 
subject matter but rather considered 
it secondary to the personality char- 
acteristics of the teacher. 

Table IV presents a compilation of 
the student responses to the question 
of the most important product re- 
ceived from a college education. 

The data in Table IV reveal that 
the majority of students felt that the 
three most important products re- 
ceived from a college education are a 
better understanding of people, a bet- 
ter understanding of self, and a better 
ability to think and reason. The fourth 
item appearing most frequently was 
occupational selection and training 
which may be a bit surprising since 
college is considered by our society as 
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a means of preparing oneself for spe- 
cific roles and views with alarm the 
college graduate not so prepared. The 
acquisition of knowledge, traditionally 
considered the most important pur- 
pose and result of a college education, 
was cited only 17 times and ranked 
seventh. However, the three most 
important products are in keeping 
with the most crucial issue listed in 
Table I since the problem of self- 
identification is related to an under- 
standing of self as well as other peo- 
ple. 


Summary 


It is interesting and significant to 
compare the data presented in the 
three tables. There is a positive cor- 
relation among the crucial issues per- 


TABLE IV 
IMPORTANCE OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 








Undergraduates Undergraduates 





Item 














(Elementary) (Secondary) Graduate Totals 

Understanding of People 
(Tolerance, respect, interest ) 0 30 8 68 
Realization & Understanding of Self 5 Fi 20 36 
Ability to Think 3 14 16 33 
Occupational Selection & Training 5 5 13 23 
Awareness of Life + 8 6 18 
Acquisition of Knowledge 3 i 7 17 
Self Discipline 2 Hii 3 16 
Desire to Learn & Achieve 2 o 1 8 
Realization of How Little I Know 1 if 4 6 
Social Development 0 0 6 6 
Selection of Mate 0 0 a 4 
Acquisition of College Degree 0 2 0 2 
Exposure to Competition 0 2 0 2 
Others 0 3 3 6 
n 60 99 84 243 


ceived by students, what they con- 
sidered excellent teaching and the 
most important benefits derived from 
their college education. The first 
ranked item in each of these cases is 
Self-Identification, Respect for Stu- 
dents, and Understanding of People 
—all of which are affective. There is 
a lopsided emphasis on the under- 
standing and development of emo- 
tions and feelings as opposed to ra- 
tionality and intellect. The findings 
indicate overwhelmingly that the 
things which students consider of 
major importance are not academic, 


intellectual, or cognitive. And yet, 
these are precisely the things that are 
emphasized in education. Year after 
year students are drilled, tested, 
quantified, measured, objectified and 
labeled with an increasingly mechani- 
cal precision. Based on the findings 
of this survey there does seem to be 
a wide gap between the major con- 
cerns of students which are affective 
and the educational priorities which 
are cognitive. Thus, we would con- 
clude that to a great extent education 
must lack relevance for the vast ma- 
jority of students. 
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Challenge for 
Junior Colleges: 
A Guideline 


Curriculum for 


Teacher Aides 


Educational trends today are such 
that there is an ever expanding need 
for teacher services. The modern edu- 
cational system puts more strain on 
the teacher’s time than ever before. 
As a matter of fact, today’s teacher, 
although a highly skilled professional, 
must devote large portions of his time 
to clerical tasks, preparation of ma- 
terials, and other semi-professional 
duties. One way in which this prob- 
lem could be solved is by introducing 
into the educational system well- 
trained, semi-professional teacher 
aides. 

Well-trained aides could provide 
educational efficiency and improve 
the educational situation by freeing 
teachers’ time for professional plan- 
ning and activities at all levels from 
kindergarten through high school. 
School districts all over the country 
are realizing this fact and are begin- 
ning to hire teacher aides as their 
finances permit. Somewhat of a para- 
dox exists, however. Those districts 
which do wish to hire aides find a 
dearth of well-trained personnel to 
hire. The teacher aide population and 
employment pool is made up pri- 
marily of housewives, wishing half- 
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day work; older ladies bored with 
sitting at home; and others who just 
seek some constructive activity. This 
is not to discount the enthusiasm or 
love which many of these ladies dis- 
play toward children. It is to say, 
however, that these women must gain 
experience and competence as they 
go along which further infringes on 
teacher time and efficiency. 

An intensive training program for 
teacher aides would serve the purpose 
of providing well-trained people to 
fill these much needed positions. Such 
a program would attract young people 
to the educational field who otherwise 
might never have been brought into 
it. Furthermore, the program could 
form the foundation of educational 
improvement throughout the country 
by providing a pool of well-trained 
teacher aides in the labor force. 

Junior colleges are the natural en- 
vironment for this training program. 
Several junior colleges in various parts 
of the nation have accepted this chal- 
lenge and have established two-year 
teacher aide programs. Oakland Com- 
munity College (California) and 
Hagerstown Junior College (Mary- 
land) have teacher aide programs 


which are based only on audio-visual 
communications. However, another 
school, Miami-Dade Junior College 
(Florida), has a comprehensive pro- 
gram training both elementary and 
secondary aides. 


A teacher aide is a semi-professional 
technician who can be adequately 
trained in a two-year program. The 
following curriculum is presented as 
a guideline to junior colleges which 
might be interested in establishing 
such a program within their instruc- 
tional domain. It closely parallels the 
curriculum offered by Miami-Dade 
Junior College, as well as that pro- 
posed by Underwood (1967). It has 
as its main advantages a base of 
courses which would allow a student 
to complete a four-year curriculum in 
teacher education with very little, if 
any, loss of credit; while also provid- 
ing latitude through electives which 
would enable the student to become 
a little more specialized within a 
given field of study. 


The proposed curriculum follows: 


First Semester Courses 





English Composition 3 hours 
Social Science 3 hours 
Laboratory Science 3 hours 
General Psychology 3 hours 
School Practice 3 hours 
TOTAL 15 hours 
Second Semester Courses 

English Composition 3 hours 
Social Science 3 hours 
Science or Math 3 hours 
General Psychology 3 hours 
School Practice 3 hours 
TOTAL 15 hours 


Third Semester Courses 











Educational Psychology 3 hours 
Elementary or Secondary 

Teaching Methods 3 hours 
Materials and Resources 3 hours 
Elective 3 hours 
Elective 3 hours 
TOTAL 15 hours 
Fourth Semester Courses 
Practicum 6 hours 
School Health 3 hours 
Audio-Visual Methods 3 hours 
Elective 3 hours 
TOTAL 15 hours 


Since some of these courses are un- 
familiar, it becomes necessary to ex- 
plain the content to them. 

School practice would be a two 
semester synopsis of the foundations 
of education; instruction in the basic 
functioning of the school system; cur- 
riculum; testing and grading methods; 
the school social system; and the 
classroom. Simply, a course provid- 
ing educational basics. 

Materials and resources would 
basically be a practical course offering 
instruction in making and using in- 
structional materials. It would also 
emphasize how to find materials and 
subject matter related to a particular 
unit of study. It is quite feasible that 
this course could be taught in a six 
hour block with the methods course. 
Aspects of each course could then be 
interrelated in a complementary pro- 
gram. 

The practicum would be an actual 
guided work experience in a local 
school. This experience would in- 
corporate those techniques learned in 
the other courses as well as providing 
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a day-to-day experience as an aide. 
The student would be expected to 
spend half the day in the public 
schools and the other half in course 
work. He would also be expected to 
take over the class for at least one en- 
tire day and to write periodic reports 
as to the past and future activities of 
the class and his part in their cul- 
mination. He would work closely 
with his supervisor and his supervis- 
ing teacher as well as with any other 
aides which the particular school 
might employ. 

Other courses mentioned in the 
curriculum above are common to 
many educational programs and are, 
therefore, considered not to require 
any detailed explanation. The course 
title should be sufficient to indicate 
content. A word should be said about 
electives, however. 

Electives would be provided to 
build competency in particular sub- 
ject areas. Such specialization would 
be particularly important for students 
training to become secondary aides. 

On completion of the program out- 
lined above, the graduate should be 
awarded a teacher aide certificate, 
which could act as a credential for 
job procurement and acknowledged 
competence on the part of the certifi- 
cate granting junior college. If 
enough such programs were estab- 
lished in a given locale, state depart- 
ments of education would undoubt- 
edly set up legal teacher aide cer- 
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tificates based on a set of standardized 
requirements. 

The curriculum presented here is 
not meant as a finished product. It is 
meant to stimulate interest in junior 
colleges for starting programs for the 
training of teacher aides. This cur- 
riculum could be used as presented, 
it is true; however, it could and 
should be improved upon if it were 
instituted in any junior college. Modi- 
fications should be undertaken which 
would more exactly tailor a program 
commensurate with community needs. 

The junior college plays a crucial 
role in the American educational sys- 
tem. By providing teacher aide pro- 
grams, junior colleges could bring the 
ramifications of their services to an 
even broader section of the popula- 
tion. As educational programs expand 
throughout the country, more and 
more school districts are going to find 
places for teacher aides in their sys- 
tems. It will be compulsory that these 
aides be trained if the systems are to 
run smoothly and efficiently. The bur- 
den of this training clearly falls with- 
in the educational domain of the 
junior college. The sooner junior col- 
leges begin training teacher aides, the 
sooner the American educational sys- 
tems will be able to provide better 
education to America’s youth. Junior 
colleges must answer this challenge 
if they are to continue to hold an 
esteemed position in the American 
educational spectrum. 


Qutdoor 


Education: 
A Coat of Many Colors! 


Periodically there hangs over the 
educational horizon a curriculum de- 
velopment, often so significant that 
only the prophet or visionary is fully 
aware of its implication. One of the 
curriculum innovations which today 
is labeled “outdoor education” has 
not been without its visionaries. Edu- 
cators such as Dewey, James, Froebel 
and others have suggested the need 
for reinforcing abstract learning with 
concrete experience. The modern de- 
velopment of outdoor education is 
simply a new expression of this old 
educational axiom. An outdoor edu- 
cation movement has been in exis- 
tence in the United States, in one form 
or another, for the past forty years. 
During this period an increasing body 
of literature has sought to interpret 
and give direction to efforts in out- 
door education. The outdoor educa- 
tion concept has been defined. and 
clarified from a number of vantage 
points. Outdoor education programs 
and practices have been described in 
numerous articles, journals, newslet- 
ters, research studies, and texts. 


What is Outdoor Education? 


To define outdoor education is a 
project within itself. Currently there 
are about as many definitions of the 
‘term as there are writers on the sub- 
ject. Despite the fact that outdoor 
education has made some significant 
contributions, one of the greatest 
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single weaknesses has been the de- 
velopment of a broad concept of the 
term. Inclusive under the broad def- 
inition, outdoor education has en- 
compassed the fields of camping, out- 
door recreation, and segments of the 
curricula of the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, as well as some as- 
pects of higher education. Each of 
these is a field within itself and an 
all-inclusive definition tends to render 
the term ineffective. The fields of 
camping and outdoor recreation are 
aptly named and should remain as 
distinct professions. According to 
Donald Hammerman, the purpose of 
outdoor education is to enrich, vita- 
lize, and complement content areas 
of the school curriculum by means of 
firsthand observation and direct ex- 
perience outside the classroom. Julian 
W. Smith defines outdoor education 
as education in the outdoors for cur- 
riculum improvement and_ enrich- 
ment, as well as education for the 
outdoors with reference to acquisi- 
tion of interests and skills for under- 
standing and enjoying outdoor re- 
sources. These two categories are not 
totally distinct; however, each denotes 
a main emphasis. Educators must 
choose an emphasis which more close- 
ly approximates the role of education 
as they perceive it. To further illus- 
trate the existing broad concept held 
by several writers, some literature 
states that outdoor education can be 
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conducted inside a classroom. Pro- 
ponents of this view regard the ex- 
amination of a leaf indoors as outdoor 
education. This concept creates the 
absurd divisions of “indoor outdoor 
education” and “outdoor outdoor edu- 
cation.” Gabrielson and Holtzer de- 
fine outdoor education as merely a 
learning tool or a medium as opposed 
to classroom methods. Hug and Wil- 
son suggest that “outdoor education 
defines the effective use of the natural 
environment both to reach those parts 
of the curriculum that best be taught 
outdoors and to vitalize other parts 
through first-hand experience.” It ap- 
pears that the verbal role of outdoor 
education is one of a coat of many 
hazy colors, shapes, and forms. 

The verbal confusion does not end 
with the term, “outdoor education.” 
Several definitions may be applied to 
the following terms which often times 
are used interchangeably with out- 
door education: conservation educa- 
tion, outdoor recreation education, 
and resident outdoor education. Each 
of these terms appears self explana- 
tory and each has a distinction of its 
own. Donald and William Hammer- 
man suggest that outdoor education 
takes on the role of another discipline 
when it is applied to that discipline. 
If one is involved in some form of 
conservation education, likewise, if 
someone takes part in a scientific ex- 
ploration, then outdoor education be- 
comes science education. If a super- 
vised group participates in a recrea- 
tional skill in the outdoors, then out- 
door education becomes outdoor rec- 
reation education. If a supervised 
group is given experience in an out- 
door setting where camping is in- 
volved, then outdoor education be- 
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comes resident outdoor education. 

It is obvious that outdoor educa- 
tion can be interpreted in a variety of 
ways. The conservationist, for ex- 
ample, looks upon the term as relat- 
ing primarily to the wise use of 
natural resources. His chief concern 
is that of education of the public to 
the value of soil, water, forest and 
wildlife resources and their intelligent 
management. The recreation leader 
views outdoor education mainly as a 
means for realizing the joys of recrea- 
tional pursuits in the out-of-doors. 
His approach would be one of edu- 
cating youth in the ways of camping, 
fishing, and hunting. The classroom 
teacher considers outdoor education 
from still another viewpoint. She may 
look upon it as a medium or a learn- 
ing tool or perhaps a teaching method 
which offers opportunities for direct 
experiences in identifying and resolv- 
ing real life situations as well as ac- 
quiring skills and developing concepts 
about nature. 

An analysis of the major objective 
of outdoor education might be sug- 
gested in the definition of the term. 
To broaden the meaning somewhat, 
outdoor education is an integral part 
of the curriculum which involves an 
extension of the classroom to an out- 
door laboratory; a series of direct ex- 
periences in any or all phases of the 
curriculum involving natural materials 
and living situations which increase 
awareness of environment and life; a 
program that involves pupils, teach- 
ers, and outdoor education resource 
personnel planning and working to- 
gether to develop an optimum teach- 
ing-learning climate. Outdoor educa- 
tion is a method of teaching, not a 
special subject with a set of objec- 


tives, such as math, science, or social 
studies. It embraces all learnings and 
cuts across all disciplines. Anyone fa- 
-miliar with outdoor education has en- 
countered the dictum of the late L. B. 
Sharp: “That which can be _ best 
learned inside the classroom should 
be learned there. That which can 
best be learned in the out-of-doors 
through direct experience, dealing 
with native materials and life situa- 
tions should be there learned.” 


Methodology 


Occasionally reference is made in 
the literature to the methodology in 
outdoor education. One may ques- 
tion whether a methodology really 
exists and if so, what is it. Teaching 
methods are not necessarily the prop- 
erty of any one kind of teacher in any 
one kind of setting. According to 
Knapp, no unique methods exist for 
outdoor educators just as no unique 
methods belong solely to the indoor 
teacher. Methodology is an important 
consideration for all educators. Meth- 
ods are closely linked to content in 
a way which provides a unified whole 
to the educational process. Suitable 
methodology can serve as a vehicle 
for the acquisition of knowledge both 
indoors and out. Sharp suggests that 
the outdoor setting is not a panacea 
for all educational ills. In fact, this 
setting may be a detriment to planned 
learning because of the unpredict- 
able interference of the weather and 
other distracting events. Outdoor 
educators are not so naive as to think 
that all education conducted out- 
‘doors is good education. However, 
some advocates of outdoor learning 
compare poor methodology indoors 
with superior methodology outdoors. 


This approach to building a case for 
outdoor education cannot be accepted 
as valid. The outdoors does permit 
certain methods such as problem solv- 
ing, discovery, and inquiry to func- 
tion at a maximum. The outdoors 
allows the learner to become actively 
involved with manipulative and 
mental processes which will promote 
learning. The outdoor setting alters 
the regular indoor curriculum by in- 
creasing content and providing an ef- 
fective means for learning the con- 
tent. For example, the study of 
ecology is one content area which is 
made more meaningful through the 
application of suitable methodology 
in outdoor environment. 


Outdoor education curriculum 
should be based upon a theory of in- 
struction which is compatible with 
the particular school system in which 
it functions. Learning activities 
should not be selected at random 
without regard for a unifying theory. 
Criteria should be established upon 
which the outdoor curriculum is con- 
structed. An outdoor education cur- 
riculum does not always consider the 
readiness of the student for a par- 
ticular experience. The curriculum 
must be based upon fundamental 
ideas, concepts, and techniques which 
are deemed important. The classroom 
teacher should assume the responsi- 
bility of integrating outdoor experi- 
ence with other phases of the instruc- 
tional program. It is necessary that 
concepts be taught in context in the 
outdoors. Consideration must be 
given to appropriate learning activi- 
ties for particular developmental 
levels of children and based on real- 
istic societal demands. Curriculum 
should not be adversely influenced by 
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select segments of society, such as 
business or industry, which possess 
the finance to implement curricular 
change. Outdoor educators must pay 
particular attention to the problems 
created by the large city. Population 
pressures and the reduction of the 
natural environment presents a chal- 
lenge for designers of outdoor cur- 
ricula in the urban areas. 


Research Needed 

In the past the majority of research 
in outdoor education has focused 
upon descriptive surveys and historical 
studies. More empirical research is 
needed in order to solidify a place for 
outdoor education in the curriculum. 
Justification of the value of outdoor 
education has largely centered upon 
an emotional level. Exaggerated 
claims such as subject matter being 
more enriched, a high degree of pupil- 
teacher rapport established, and prin- 
ciples of democracy better learned in 
the outdoors have been advanced 
with little research evidenced to sub- 
stantiate them. These claims are often 
made without regard for the peda- 
gogical methods employed and con- 
sideration of the nature of the learner. 
The mystical phrase that “everybody 
knows that man has a need for na- 
ture” is largely based upon feelings 
stemming from our agrarian cultural 
heritage. 

The statement that outdoor experi- 
ences should be selected which are 
best learned in the outdoors is sub- 
ject to examination. The word “best” 
suggests an absolute which is non- 
existent. What is best for one situa- 
tion is not always best for another. 
The expenditures of time, money, and 
energy are significant factors to con- 
sider in this matter. The ability or 
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inability of the teacher is also a de- 
terminant of what is best learned out- 
doors. Often outdoor educators point 
to increased learning efficiency as a 
benefit of outdoor education. Effici- 
ency is a term which involves a com- 
plex set of considerations which is not 
often revealed by the claim. The 
selection of outdoor curricular activi- 
ties is based primarily on intuitive 
means and tested by experience. 
Knowledge is often accepted as a 
basis of authoritarian value judgment 
alone. The outdoor curriculum has a 
valid place in the school; however, 
the selection of these learning experi- 
ences must be justifiable on a schol- 
arly basis and eventually supported 
by valid research. 


Up to the present time very few 
people have undertaken the problem 
of constructing a theoretical frame- 
work for the various aspects of out- 
door education. This is a top priority 
problem! Significant research should 
have some theoretical framework as 
a base. Investigation is needed in 
the areas of curriculum, learning, 
child development, adjustment, be- 
havior, and teacher education as re- 
lated to outdoor education. Outdoor 
educators must be producers of new 
knowledge as well as consumers of 
knowledge from other fields. The ad- 
vent of direct federal assistance to 
outdoor education programs has 
created an ideal medium for the pro- 
duction of new knowledge. The field 


will benefit immeasurably if the re- 


sults justify the expenditure of large 


amounts of federal money. Formerly, 


virtually all of the research has been 


' 


| 
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done by students in selected colleges | 


and universities. 
needed by professionals. 


More research is 


The Realm of Outdoor Education 


Outdoor education is as old as man- 
kind. Learning began in the out-of- 
doors as people learned to cope with 
their environment and with the inci- 
dents they met in wresting food and 
shelter from the land. Outdoor edu- 
cation has never ceased to exist. Much 
of what people have learned that is 
really important has been learned out- 
side the classroom, yet strange as it 
seems, outdoor education at the pres- 
ent tends to be looked upon as an 
innovation—as something that has just 
been discovered or as a new dimen- 
sion in teaching and learning. It is 
indoor education that is new. His- 
torically, emphasis on learning from 
books, in laboratories, and through 
other indoor experiences is relatively 
recent, but somehow in the change 
from outdoor to indoor instruction, 
education came to be regarded as 
something different and apart from 
learning in the out-of-doors. 

Outdoor education strengthens and 
supplements indoor education by 
making landforms, rivers, forests, 
grasslands, institutions, and industries 
a great library from which vital in- 
formation and experiences can be 
gathered. Vicarious learning is sup- 
plemented by live experiences in the 
laboratory of community life. Out- 
door education does not pertain to 
the science curriculum or to conser- 
vation alone, nor is it just nature 
study. Outdoor education is far more 
inclusive and has its place in such 
varied fields as English, social studies, 
mathematics, science, art, music, 
health, physical education and recrea- 
tion, home economics, and industrial 
arts. 


Outdoor education is not a subject 
in itself, and should not be considered 
as a separate discipline. Furthermore, 
no one discipline should be held to- 
tally responsible for it. Outdoor edu- 
cation is not another subject like 
science or mathematics; it simply is 
a learning climate. It offers oppor- 
tunities for direct experiences in iden- 
tifying and resolving real life prob- 
lems for acquiring skills with which 
to enjoy creative living. Outdoor 
education applies to all subject matter 
areas and departments and should be 
part of the regular instructional pro- 
gram at both elementary and secon- 
dary levels. 

Some research, experience, and just 
plain common sense indicate that 
much of what a pupil learns about 
the world about him is second-hand 
learning. He reads about what some- 
body else has written about soils, 
plants, and water, when he could go 
outside the school building to see 
them and study them and make dis- 
coveries for himself. 
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An Acquaintance of Yours 
Mamie Newman 


Mamie Newman was quiet, gentle, 
and deeply devout. She understood 
thoroughly the materials she taught 
her students and there was little limit 
to the work she was eager to do to 
help those students to understand 
them. 

She was a native of Raleigh, North 
Carolina. When she was eight the 
family moved to Durham. She 
finished elementary and high school, 
and then entered Trinity College, 
now Duke University. In due course 
she graduated and then taught two 
years. In 1915 she enrolled in Pea- 
body College, taking the master of 
arts degree August, 1916, with her 
concentration of study in Home Eco- 
nomics. She taught for four years in 
Salem College, Virginia. She then 
joined the staff of Peabody and re- 
mained there thirty-six years. She 
was twice on leave to study in the 
university at Ames, Iowa, and the 
University of Minnesota. 

In all of her years at Peabody she 
was the gentlest and silentest mem- 
ber of the staff. She never lifted her 
voice with more effort than to see that 
it was duly audible to her students 
on the eighth row. Whenever her 
students needed special help she re- 
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mained in her office till she was sure 
that the needed help had taken effect. 
She never missed a departmental or 
faculty meeting, and some unusual 
weather was required to keep her 
away from the West End Methodist 
Church on Sundays. Her students 
frequently passed through the wide 
open doors of her home. She never 
stopped studying her lessons until she 
was conscious of her mastery. 

That body of subject matter which 
we have prosaically christened Home 
Economics probably approaches most 
closely to the realities of living. Miss 
Newman arranged her lessons and her 
teaching to establish best in the lives 
of those she taught the ideas of neat- 
ness, beauty, health, modesty, econo- 
my, etc. The average person has 
little understanding of the artistry 
inherent in the fine art of sewing, that 
scissors and needles held in skilled 
hands can become the achiever of 
loveliness, or that a kitchen stove well 
guided is a great encourager of 
health and character. 

She died January 31, 1967. She is 
burried in the family cemetery, 
Maplewood, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. The influence of the thirty-six 
years that Mamie Newman taught at 
Peabody will last. Her wholehearted- 
ness and gentleness will rank among 
its permanencies. 


Haga et 
SL 


Jefferson at Monticello. James A. 
Bear, Jr., editor. Charlottesville, 
Virginia: University of Virginia 
Press, 1967. 144 pp. $4.00, $1.85 
paper. 


The public life of Thomas Jeffer- 
son is an integral part of the cur- 
‘riculum in every American history 
classroom. Secondary school students 
usually know something about Jeffer- 
son’s role in the Louisiana Purchase 
and his authorship of the Declaration 
of Independence. They may even be 
aware of his protests against Hamil- 
ton’s fiscal policies. Yet because of 
the dominant public role Jefferson 
played in American history, there 
seems to be little time for students to 
study his personal life. This is indeed 
unfortunate when one recalls that 
historical biography is especially 
popular in social studies classes and 
is an important motivator for the 
general study of history. 

Professor Bear has made a valuable 
contribution toward personalizing 
American history by editing this brief 
volume. Jefferson at Monticello is a 
personal biography which depicts 
Jefferson’s great diversity. He is de- 
scribed by two contemporaries who 
knew him intimately for many years. 
Isaac Jefferson, one of his slaves, tells 
about Jefferson’s private life during 





the period 1781 to 1824. He dictated 
his recollections to Charles Campbell 
in 1847. The second contemporary, 
Edmund Bacon, was Jefferson’s over- 
seer at Monticello, and he covers the 
period 1806 to 1822. Bacon’s recol- 
lections of Jefferson’s life were re- 
corded by Rev. Hamilton W. Pierson 
in 1861. Professor Baer has provided 
ample notations to both recollections. 
The narratives emphasize ordinary 
and unusual experiences in the life of 
an extraordinary man. Thomas Jef- 
ferson is described as “. . . a tall, 
straight bodied man as ever you see, 
right square shouldered. Nary a man 
in this town walked so straight as my 
Old Master. Neat a built man as was 
ever seen in Vaginny, I reckon or any 
place—a straight-up man, long face, 
high nose.” (p. 11). According to 
Isaac, whenever Jefferson was out- 
doors he was always singing. 
Jefferson’s concern for the detailed 
operation of Monticello is discussed 
by both writers. When he assumed 
the Presidency he left careful, spe- 
cific instructions for planting corn, 
cording wood, and caring for the 
livestock. Monticello itself is vividly 
described by Bacon, the overseer. 
“Monticello is quite a high mountain 
in the shape of a sugar loaf... . I 
knew every room in that house. Un- 
der the house and the terrace that 
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surrounded it, were his cisterns, ice- 
house, cellar, kitchen and rooms for 
all sorts of purposes.” (p. 46). There 
are also descriptions of Jefferson’s 
flour mill, nail factory, and cloth fac- 
tory. Beyond Monticello, the reader 
is given a feeling for Williamsburg 
and Jefferson’s planning of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

The two writers do not always 
agree and there are a few cases of 
historical inaccuracy. To illustrate, 
Isaac explains that Jefferson went to 
Philadelphia to become President in 
1790. Nevertheless, examples of his- 
torical error are rare and when they 
occur they are appropriately foot- 
noted. In fact, disagreements be- 
tween Isaac and Bacon, as well as 
isolated factual errors, provide oppor- 
tunities for high school American his- 
tory students to practice historiogra- 
phy. 

The use of extensive footnotes, the 
inclusion of Jefferson’s will, and a 
seven page index add to the book’s 
usefulness. There are some letters 
and a few selected pages from Jeffer- 
son’s ledgers. This volume should be 
read in its entirety, but it is also 
recommended for the historical re- 
searcher—both amateur and_profes- 
sional. 


Jack C. Morgan 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 47306 


The Origins of American Politics, 
Bernard Barlyn. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1968. 161 pp. $4.95. 


This work in three parts is a flesh- 
ing out of the Charles K. Colver Lec- 
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tures delivered by Professor Bailyn at 
Brown University in 1965. The sub- 
ject of the lecture developed out of 
ideas encountered in the author's 
1967 book The Ideological Origins of 
the American Revolution. The spe- 
cific question to which an answer is 


_ sought is: “what differences were 


there between the political processes 
in eighteenth-century America and 
eighteenth-century England that 
could explain the significantly differ- 
ent receptions of the same political 
ideas?” (p. x) 

During the recent presidential cam- 
paign it was pointed out on more 
than one occasion that the far right 
and far left were in opposition to the 
administration on similar issues 
though perhaps for different reasons. 
Professor Bailyn’s work would remind 
us that this is not unique in American 
history. It was evident in the conflict 
of political ideologies and factions at 
least a hundred years before the 
Revolution. 

The main point is that although 
viewed from a similar framework the 
processes were vastly different in 
England and America not in institu- 
tional or political form, but in institu- 
tional substance and function. The 
perceived similarities in form were 
surficial, and upon closer examination 
the real differences in exercise of 
power led to more conflict in America 
than in England. The real executive 
power remained centered in England 
until the Revolution. The colonial 
governors could use neither patron- 
age nor prerogative to curb antago- 
nistic assemblies and legislatures. 

The author's expressed hope to give 
a new perspective on the origin of 


| American political processes must be 
_deemed an unqualified success. This 
little volume—both brilliant and lucid 
in its presentation—should open up 
new research endeavors, and cause 
rethinking of problems as relevant 
today as they were in the time under 
consideration. 


Mike Buhl 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


The Politics of Provincialism: The 
Democratic Party in Transition 
1918-1932. David Burner. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1968. 293 
pp. $6.95. 


Professor Burner's book is a very 
readable political history of the 
Democratic Party during the era 
consolidating that coalition of voting 
strength in the urban, industrial 
Northeast and Midwest and _tradi- 
tionally Democratic South which 
culminated in the landslide victory 
of Franklin Roosevelt in 1932, and 
kept the party in power for the next 
twenty years. 

Now that we are observing cracks 
in this coalition, and watching the 
breakdown of traditional voting 
alignments and accommodations, an 
examination of the forces which first 
gave them impetus is most timely. 
The author’s emphasis on the increas- 
ing Democratic strength in the rapid- 
ly growing urban areas of industrial 
workers and more recent immigrants 
is well taken. 

Thus strength continues today, but 
Burner also points out forcefully that 
—aside from the fact that no Demo- 
cratic candidate could have defeated 


him—the basic antagonisms between 
the “urban provincialism” of Al Smith 
and the “rural provincialism” of the 
South and West assured a tremen- 
dous victory at the polls for Herbert 
Hoover in 1928. It would take a 
candidate like Roosevelt, who could 
transcend region with the help of the 
dislocations of the Depression, to 
unite the party and absolutely reverse 
the results. 

If there is to be a qualification 
about the book it must be that not 
enough space is devoted to the elec- 
tion of 1932, and to the accommoda- 
tion that Roosevelt was able to 
achieve. Now that the basic antago- 
nisms have again come to the surface 
on the level of national interests, and 
it is apparent that the divisions are 
basically non-accommodative—as wit- 
ness the results of the elections in 
the South in 1960, 1964 and 1968— 
Roosevelt’s achievement of unifica- 
tion assumes more and more 
significance. 

Finally, let it be noted that this 
generally excellent work contains a 
bibliography in eight parts, which 
alone should make the book worth- 
while to any serious student of the 
political history of the period. 


Mike Buhl 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Studies in the Nature and Teaching 
of History. W. H. Burston and D. 
Thompson, eds. New York: Hu- 
manities Press Inc., 1967. X & 190 
pp. $5.00. 


This little volume of nine essays by 
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British scholars represent the type of 
material that one wishes was required 
reading for every student who plans 
to teach history in the school sys- 
tems of this country. It should also 
be examined by every practicing 
teacher who has not dealt with his- 
toreography or the problems of the 
philosophy of history before. One 
need not accept any of the positions 
taken or criticisms made, but could 
at least become aware that history has 
relationships to the other social 
sciences; that cause explanation, gen- 
eralization, and arrangement of facts 
are unsettled problems; and_ that 
value judgments do exist. These areas 
concern not only the historian, but 
the teacher of history and the student 
as well. 

In the first essay, S. W. F. Hollo- 
way discusses history in relation to 
the other social sciences with an 
emphasis on sociology. L. R. Perry 
explicates covering law theory and 
various criticisms which have been 
made of Popper's ideas. W. H. 
Burston follows with the problems 
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of cause, explanation and generaliza- 
tion as they relate to the teacher of 
history. In the fourth article, W. H. 
Walsh clarifies and extends colliga- 
tory concepts, and their use by his- 
torians. D. Thompson backs up 
Walsh’s essay by applying colligatory 
concepts to the teaching of history. 
W. H. Burston deals with the prob- 
lems of the contemporary historian, 
and the difficulties of teaching con- 
temporary history. Ann Low-Beer 
examines the use of value judgments. 

The last two articles by E. A. Peel, 
which relate the findings of psy- 
chology to the problems of teaching 
history are perhaps worth the price 
of the volume by themselves. Stu- 
dents may take a year of educational 
psychology, but to find the results of 
research related to the teaching and 
learning of history at various age 
levels included in such a volume is a 
rarity indeed, but a most welcome 
one. 

Mike Buhl 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 
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Editorial— 


Looking in Both Directions 


The business of a college, as well as 
we can identify it, is to help the 
student, by the proper teaching and 
counseling, to develop the most 
usable and profitable acquaintance 
with the discoveries of the past and 
to relate them to discoveries not yet 
made. That is good teaching. The 
student lives mainly out of the past. 
He will live on into the future. The 
uniting of the two phases is the 
goal of teaching. Without the past 
there would be no organized lessons 
for him to learn, no lessons in science, 
no lessons in literature, no lessons 
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in mathematics, no lessons in any- 
thing. The past has directed us in 
the use of our resources in beauty 
and appropriateness; it has guided 
us in the use of the materials that 
nature has made available. In short, 
the past is our main and basic help 
in our approach to complete living. 
So the college was organized, so it 
exists to help us gain the advantages 
that the past has added. And so, 
the teacher becomes the missionary of 
the discoveries of the past and in 
degree our guide in shaping them 
into the due expansions of the future. 
The past is the time up to now; the 
future is from now on. 
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NuMBER 6 


A “Sour” Note 


On Excellence 


There are some who view schools 
and what goes on in them as merely 
reflections of the wider society. If 
this view is correct, educational 
policy is what it has to be and is 
merely a knee-jerk reaction to shifting 
social realities. It would not be very 
rewarding to discuss the social effects 
of educational policy if the only edu- 
cational policies that come into being 
are preordained by the wider social 
realities. The social effects of such 
educational policies under this as- 
sumption will, by definition, be such 
as to advance those social realities 
which brought into being those polli- 
cies. If these policies did not do this, 
they would be soon inoperative or 
withdrawn. Such an extreme view 
seems very doubtful. It is more rea- 
sonable to assume that there are cer- 
tain key institutional spheres in 
society in which a change, caused by 
whatever reasons, can have crucial 
effects on the evolution and life of a 
society. The school must be consid- 
ered one of these. It is a premise of 
this article that relatively autonomous 
policy decisions in education are oc- 
curing all the time, and that the 
changes they work in the school have 
important effects on the wider society. 
In the long run these policies may 
very well be as autonomous and mo- 
mentous in their impact on the direc- 
tion of social evolution as, for 
example, policies pursued in relation 
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to economic, political, or military 
matters. 

If it is hard to foresee completely 
and accurately the long-run poten- 
tialities of individual policy, it is 
vastly more difficult to foresee what 
might happen to society if one or 
another of various social policies now 
being pursued or considered were 
pushed to extreme over the long run. 
People are sometimes badly in error 
in their conceptions of the long-term 
results of policy decisions relating to 
their personal fortune, and much 
more so when considering wider so- 
cial policies. Wilson thought Ameri- 
can participation in World War I 
would have the long-run effect of 
saving the world for democracy. He 
was wrong. Lincoln believed, in the 
1850's, that a policy forbidding the 
extension of slavery beyond its limits 
of that time would assure the spread 
of the industrial democratic ways of 
the North throughout the whole of 
the West. He was largely correct. In 
spite of the problematic nature of 
policy assessments having to do with 
society, such assessments are justifi- 
able and, indeed, inevitable at some 
level. 

The set of potential or actual edu- 
cational policy decisions which will 
be considered in this article are those 
which would make student selection 
for continuance in higher levels of 
education much more restrictive and 


to base this selection to a great de- 
gree on intelligence as measured by 
standardized tests and school grades, 
accompanied by a system of scholar- 
ships for lower class students with 
requisite intelligence. Such educa- 
tional policies would reduce greatly 
the influence of economic factors and 
social class on the selection of stu- 
dents for higher schooling. 


We have seen the growth of testing 
proliferate in the past few decades 
(College Boards, Graduate Record 
Examinations, etc.). We have also 
seen the prestige Eastern schools be- 
come more and more selective on 
the basis of grades and measured 
intelligence. The “gentleman C” is 
becoming a thing of the past in many 
Eastern colleges; the same can be 
said for the admission of pupils from 
high school without a record of seri- 
ous academic application. 


If we pursue policies of this sort 
over the long run and in most col- 
leges, what prognosis might one make 
as to the eventual consequences? At 
least seven assessments seem prob- 


able. 


First, it would seem that heavy em- 
phasis among some students on the 
so-called “social” rounds of college 
(the “country club” aspects) would 
wither to become only a remem- 
brance of college life in the past. 


Second, the example of the schools 
in emphasizing this type of selection 
will spread to many areas of life as 
college graduates from this tradition 
take over leadership positions. The 
most desirable and well-paid positions 
will progressively end up in the 


hands of the academically motivated 
and able. 

Third, a relatively wider social gap 
between the academically sophisti- 
cated people in our society and those 
with less training can be expected. 

Fourth, there will be a weakening 
of the Jacksonian tradition in Ameri- 
can education at all levels. More ac- 
ceptance of homogeneous grouping, 
an acceleration in the growth of 
quality private schools, and increased 
pressure on the high school teacher 
to excel in her college preparation 
work. 

Fifth, since the more intelligent of 
the lower class inexorably will be 
drawn off to other classes through 
higher education, the lower classes 
may remain more quiescent on some 
issues, but may become more at- 
tached to certain visceral types of 
evangelism led by the ambitious but 
unintelligent among them. 

Sixth, the role of luck and fortune 
will become more attenuated in the 
viewpoints of people toward their 
lives and careers. People with ambi- 
tion but without very much intellect- 
ual capacity will be less likely to 
blame their frustrations on the 
“breaks.” They will understand that 
they just could not pass the tests. 

Seventh, a pervasive societal spe- 
cialism, fed by increasing academic 
specialism, will expand further. The 
“man for all seasons,” the diletante, 
and the general educator will be less 
welcome. 

Many of these trends may be much 
to be desired, but the social costs of 
pursuing the policies of rigid aca- 
demic selection and “excellence” may 
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very well overbalance the gains. The 
contention in this article is. that the 
negative result of such policies are, 
indeed, too high. The five arguments 
which follow point to the very high 
costs involved. 


First, the campus market place of 
differing conceptions of life and its 
meaning would become less well 
stocked as the “racoon coat” type dis- 
appears from the campus. The in- 
tellectual life of serious and concen- 
trated study and classroom work will 
reign supreme. The very existence of 
the club or fraternity type acts to 
confront the serious student with the 
idea of competing values even though 
he rejects them as unworthy. Perhaps 
it is a kind of wasteful frill to allow 
the non-serious and playful type to 
disrupt the educational life of the 
college, but there is inherent in in- 
tellectual accomplishment and con- 
centration a danger of pride and an 
“inability to suffer fools gladly.” This 
kind of superiority is particularly in 
need of deflation. Intellectual arro- 
gance is among the most dangerous 
threats to liberal society. J. M. 
Keynes, the great British Economist, 
once implied that he preferred rich 
simpletons who tyrannized over their 
bank books to clever men who tyran- 
nized over their fellow men. It can 
be argued with force that the logic 
of rigid intellectual selection 
throughout most of higher education 
will make it more difficult to deflate 
intellectual arrogance, and, also will 
expand the tendency of experts to 
presume beyond their proper limits. 


Second, the fuzzy nature of the 
American system of social stratifica- 
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tion, which has hitherto caused grand 
debate and vast literature in socio- 
logical circles, is in many ways more 
bearable than other patterns of in- 
equality. We have many elites, a 
political elite, a business elite, an en- 
tertainment elite, an intellectual elite. 
The existence of many elites, relative- 
ly independent of each other, and so 
constituted that elite status in one 
hierarchy is often not sufficient for 
much prestige nor power in another 
hierarchy means that we do not have 
a single national elite as a self-con- 
scious social group. It is reasonable 
to predict that a great expansion of 
strict intellectual qualifications at the 
higher school level would be one fac- 
tor making for some future fusing of 
our elites into a more cohesive na- 
tional elite. Surely this is not to be 
welcomed. 

Third, with such an extensive ex- 
pansion of grading and testing of in- 
telligence, the person who does not 
go on to higher education will see 
any exalted career prospects in a 
sorry state. But he will know that he 
had a chance. He will understand 
that his intellect must be too weak. 
It is difficult for an ambitious person 
to face the fact that his own inherent 
shortcomings (shortcomings socially 
defined, of course, and in this case 
by measured academic and intellect- 
ual achievement) are responsible for 
his failure. Obviously, that society is 
more humane which has many ways 
to fail, and thus allows “lady luck” 
and the “breaks” to be a more widely 
used explanatory device for explain- 
ing failure. The supposedly “objec- 
tive” testing program tends to banish 


fortune and chance from the scene 
and narrows a person’s ability to 
rationalize, as he must, the failures 
he inevitably meets. 

Fourth, the type of personality that 
comes to the fore in a “testing so- 
ciety” is often rigid and inquisitorial. 
Those who are responsible for making 
the tests which sift the population are 
likely to believe that any knowledge 
worth having is testable, and that 
which is not testable is not true 
knowledge. A kind of humorless and 
lockstep approach to life and learning 
becomes the model. “Right answers” 
and “wrong answers” drive out the 
sense of irony, indeterminacy, tenta- 
tiveness and irreverence which char- 
acterize truly civilized societies. 

Fifth, the imperative need to create 
a society in which all races and na- 
tionalities are full members is bound 
to be hindered by an overly selective 
and testing society. Allowances can 
be made for so-called “cultural de- 
privation” but “allowances” they re- 
main, and the stigma of the charity 
recipient is not removed. How much 
better to allow more anarchy in the 
judging of people in the classroom, 
at the admissions office, in the per- 
sonnel interview, and the recruiting 
station. Intangibles, qualitative di- 


mensions, and more personal and 
human factors should play the major 
part in our relation to others. Those 
dispossessed and exploited minorities 
must achieve and be accorded 
“equality of estimation.” “Allow- 
ances” and charitable “forgiveness” of 
poor records on standardized tests 
and academic grades are poor paths 
to “equality of estimation.” 

Max Weber, the renowned German 
sociologist and economist, once 
argued the bureaucratic form was 
more efficient as a means than any 
other competing pattern of human 
organization. Yet he preferred the 
rather diffuse, somewhat anarchistic, 
honorific organization which charac- 
terized the rural British squirearchy 
of the 18th and 19th century. It was 
vastly more human and humane. 

The American system of higher 
education with over 2,500 colleges 
and universities is more like the 
British squirearchy than a rational- 
ized bureaucracy. It would not serve 
any good purpose to make that sys- 
tem more highly selective, and al- 
ready the testing syndrome has gone 
too far. Let each man be his own 
man and let each college be its own 
college. 
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University 
Status for State 
Colleges — Boon 


or Boondoggle? 


Since the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, public higher educa- 
tion in each of our states has been 
dominated by a major state univer- 
sity. In most states, one institution, 
frequently the descendant of a land- 
grant college, has long been regarded 
as THE state university. 

In recent years, however, we have 
witnessed a remarkable evolution on 
the part of state colleges. The small, 
sedate state college—offspring of the 
normal school—is fast disappearing. 
Principally because of the vast num- 
bers of students now entering higher 
education, major state universities 
have gradually become more selec- 
tive, and have tended to place greater 
emphasis on upper division and 
graduate work. This has led to a 
dramatic increase in the enrollment of 
smaller public colleges, as they have, 
for the most part, been required to 
maintain an open door policy to all 
high school graduates of the states. 

As state colleges grow in size, they 
frequently seek university — status. 
Since there is a tendency in this coun- 
try to equate bigness with excellence, 
this status is usually granted. We 
therefore have many institutions in 
this country which should properly 
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be called emerging universities. They 
are universities by legislative decree, 
but their program is not necessarily 
that of a true university. 

University status usually signals a 
rapid expansion of graduate pro- 
grams. Administrators of emerging 
universities point out that they can 
better serve the people of their area 
if they expand their existing offerings. 
While this is undoubtedly true, it has 
also been pointed out that graduate 
study brings in more state appropria- 
tions, gets more federal funding, and 
attracts many competent professors 
who are interested in research.’ It 
should be remembered, however, that 
graduate education is much more ex- 
pensive than is undergraduate educa- 
tion. 

In many states several schools have 
emerged as universities in recent 
years. This has led to considerable 
political maneuvering, as each institu- 
tion seeks a place in the sun, finan- 
cially speaking. Since great 
expenditures will be necessary in 
order to accommodate our burgeon- 
ing enrollment in higher education, 
we can expect no decrease in this 
political activity. 

According to Lachs, “No isolated 


Master’s program can flourish: soon 
the college will be faced with the 
necessity of introducing an integrated 
set of advanced programs in all the 
physical sciences, or all the social 
sciences, or all the humanities.” If 
we accept this premise, the same is 
probably true of a doctoral program. 
Unless a state has developed a “mas- 
ter plan” for higher education, we can 
expect a continuing proliferation of 
new graduate programs at the emerg- 
ing universities. Although many 
states have established some sort of 
Higher Education Commission, not 
all have developed comprehensive 
master plans. 

The question should then be asked, 
is university status for state colleges 
—and the expansion of graduate pro- 
grams which accompanies this status 
—to be a boon to the community and 
state? Or will university status for 
state colleges prove to be an ex- 
pensive boondoggle, creating a heavy 
financial drain on the taxpayers? It 
is too early for a complete assessment 
of the question, but the writer would 
like to point out five dangers that 
must be overcome if university status 
for state colleges is to be a boon to 
the people of this country. 


The Danger of Greatly Increased 
Cost Per Graduate Student Due to 
Extensive Duplication of Programs 
From the freshman level upward, 
there is a gradual increase in educa- 
tional costs. Unit costs at the doctoral 
level may be more than ten times as 
high as at the freshman level. Each 
graduate program requires special- 
ized facilities and equipment, along 
with a highly-trained faculty. Enar- 


son has pointed out that “. . . within 
many of the states, the institutional 
scramble for comparative advantage 
invites wasteful duplication of spe- 
cialized programs.” The cost of 
higher education is steadily rising; 
we cannot afford the luxury of ex- 
tensive duplication if we are to pro- 
vide the quality programs that are 
demanded of American universities 
today. Emerging universities must 
expand their graduate offerings only 
in those areas in which they can 
contribute most to the entire higher 
education program of the state. A 
duplication of a doctoral program 
that is already available within one 
hundred miles at a major state uni- 
versity is not a logical step; any new 
program should provide a service that 
is not already available in that par- 
ticular geographic area. 


The Danger of Adhering to the 
Traditions of a State College 

The traditions established in the 
major state universities are sometimes 
greatly different from the traditions 
which have developed in the state 
colleges. The emerging universities 
tend to be much more conservative 
than are major state universities. The 
“in loco parentis” doctrine, for ex- 
ample, is still firmly ingrained at 
many emerging universities. The ad- 
ministration attempts to provide a 
parental function for students and, 
to a lesser extent, for faculty. There 
is frequently little delegation of au- 
thority, with decision-making power 
being vested in the president and two 
or three trusted aides. 

Both students and faculty are now 
seeking to share more fully in the 
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decision-making process. A new type 
of student-inquisitive, committed, 
and sometimes militant—is emerging 
as a compelling force in school policy. 
At some institutions, students now 
serve as members of academic senates 
and share in educational policy de- 
cisions. Unless students are allowed 
some voice, unruly demonstrations 
and civil disorder may result. 

It is important that faculty ideas 
be given full consideration. The 
Council of Graduate Schools in the 
United States has stated that in order 
to attain excellence, the administra- 
tion [of a graduate school] must exert 
a minimum of detailed influence, al- 
lowing a carefully selected faculty to 
implement the program.‘ Joughin 
points out that faculty members 
should share in decisions regarding 
promotions, appointments, and ten- 
ure.” Unless the opinions and ideas 
of faculty members are considered, 
it seems unlikely that really fine 
graduate programs will be developed. 


The Danger of Neglecting Secondary 
Functions of the University Professor 

It has long been accepted in many 
state colleges that a professor is em- 
ployed for the sole purpose of class- 
room instruction. And it is certainly 
true today that this aspect of the pro- 
fessorship is sometimes neglected at 
many major universities. At the same 
time, in an era that is dominated by 
change, the university professor can 
no longer restrict himself to this 
single activity. The professorship in- 
volves scholarship, of which research 
is a major part, and service to the 
community and/or state, as well as 
classroom instruction. A university 
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should not be looked upon as a place 
for the dissemination of knowledge 
alone. In order to develop a diversi- 
fied, effective program, so as to be 
really worthy of the title of university, 
an institution must encourage 
scholarship and service. In _ past 
years, state colleges have not em- 
phasized these secondary functions of 
the professorship. Heavy teaching 
loads have allowed little time for ac- 
tivities outside the classroom. 


Even if teaching loads are reduced, 
however, research cannot flourish at 
most emerging universities until 
facilities are improved. Because of 
the open door policy long practiced 
by state colleges, a disproportionate 
amount of state funds has necessarily 
been devoted to the erection of new 
dormitories. At most emerging uni- 
versities office space is at a premium, 
classrooms are greatly crowded, re- 
search facilities are practically non- 
existent, and library resources are 
completely inadequate. 


Research must be given greater 
consideration if graduate programs of 
excellence are to be established. A 
professor who is unfamiliar with re- 
search procedures can hardly direct 
the research of graduate students. 
This is not to imply that an institution 
should adopt a “publish or perish” 
philosophy. Some professors are in- 
volved in service and other scholarly 
activities which do not result in pub- 
lications. It is true, however, that an 
institution at which classroom teach- 
ing is the sole activity is not a true 
university. In a court ruling a few 
years ago the Iowa Supreme Court 
stated that a university must explore 


the unknown through research, con- 
tribute to the general welfare, and 
disseminate knowledge.’ An institu- 
tion not doing these probably should 
not offer graduate degrees. 


The Danger of Extensive Inbreeding 
in Recruiting Faculty Members 

One of the very real problems con- 
fronting the emerging universities is 
that of changing old ways, of bring- 
ing new ideas and new vigor to their 
programs. In the past, state colleges 
have employed many of their own 
graduates as faculty members. This 
tends to maintain the status quo. 
Elsewhere in this paper, it is pointed 
out that decision-making power is 
vested in only a few at many emerg- 
ing universities, with little delegation 
of authority. If the small group of 
decision-makers is composed of in- 
siders, of “home-grown” products, 
then a static condition is practically 
assured. Any program developed at 
such an institution will simply be a 
revision of an old program that has 
been developed in years past. If a 
vital, dynamic institution is to 
emerge, inbreeding must be reduced. 


The Danger of Accepting Unqualified 
Graduate Students 

It is likely that a high percentage 
of graduate students at an emerging 
university will have received their 
bachelor’s degree from the same in- 
stitution. Since emerging universities 
practice an open-door policy, how- 
ever, even their best undergraduates 
are frequently not of top caliber. And 
it may prove difficult to attract really 
good graduate students from other 
geographic areas. Lachs states that 
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. a fledgling Ph.D. or a terminal 
Master of Arts program attracts at 
best second-rate graduate students, 
and at worst completely incompetent 
ones.” It is likely that doctoral pro- 
grams will be instituted at emerging 
universities as soon as permission is 
granted to do so, in view of the 
prestige associated with the doctor- 
ate. A proliferation of such programs 
will surely result in the acceptance of 
unqualified students. They will be 
accepted because the administration 
cannot afford to do otherwise, as the 
institution competes for state funds. 


Closing Statement 

More than 500 college and univer- 
sity presidents were recently asked to 
state their views on the future of 
higher education. They were most 
pessimistic in the area of financing. 
It was generally agreed that “.. . the 
money is not now in sight to meet 
the rising cost of higher education.” 
Yet in the years between 1959 and 
1967, the 50 state legislatures tripled 
state tax-fund appropriations for an- 
nual operating expenses of higher 
education.’ It is clear, therefore, that 
Americans are supporting higher edu- 
cation to a greater extent than ever 
before. The value of higher education 
is now accepted by all. And as more 
high school graduates seek college 
degrees, the number of graduate stu- 
dents is rapidly increasing. The U. S. 
Office of Education estimates that by 
1974 the number of graduate students 
in this country will be 1.1 million, as 
compared to about 400,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1967.”’ It is unlikely that the 
major state universities will be able 
to handle this great increase. If not, 
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then expansion of programs at emerg- 
ing universities is not only justified, 
it is an absolute necessity. 


One might argue that we should 
simply not provide graduate school 
facilities for all qualified applicants, 
but should instead raise standards so 
as to discourage many students. Not 
only is this attitude not in keeping 
with our American tradition, it is im- 
practical. The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, in 1965, estimated that the 
instructional staff in higher education 
would increase from 320,000 to 433,- 
000 by 1971. During the same period, 
we will probably produce around 
100,000 doctorates." Since many 
doctoral graduates do not teach in 
higher education, it is clear that only 
by an expansion of doctoral programs 
can the shortage of qualified instruc- 
tional staff be alleviated. 


Although the expansion of gradu- 
ate programs seems necessary, ex- 
pansion has not always been 
accompanied by careful planning in 
the past. Moran has pointed out 
thatea. universities have been 
called upon to expand their size, ac- 
cept new purposes and responsibili- 
ties, and integrate vast amounts of 
knowledge. They have attempted to 
respond with no sure knowledge of 
the long-term impact of these changes 
upon the organization itself.”” 


In summary, if the five dangers 
discussed in this paper are recognized 
and dealt with effectively, then uni- 
versity status and expanded graduate 
programs for the emerging universi- 
ties will be a great boon to the Ameri- 
can people. But if expansion occurs 
with no real planning, without a com- 
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prehensive master plan for higher 
education in each state, then it will 
prove to be a most expensive boon- 


doggle. 
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The Classics In 


The Curriculum 


(An Open Letter to Educational 
Administrators ) 


The only justification for the con- 
tinuing statements regarding the 
validity of the classical languages in 
a modern curriculum is, unfortunate- 
ly, the necessity for such statements. 
In today’s educational program 
where “relevance” has become the 
fourth “R”, what can be claimed for 
those academic pursuits which had 
practical immediacy for a past cul- 
ture? If functionalism, shallow osten- 
tation, specialties, skills, or ephemeral 
novelties become accepted as the de- 
sirable goals, then, indeed, not Latin 
and Greek alone, but interest in 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Lope de Vega, 
Dante, or the Bible may be consid- 
ered a cultural lag. If society is fast 
approaching the concept that any 
education is good provided it pays, 
then it is incumbent upon those re- 
sponsible for programs and curricula 
to recognize the value of those things 
which do not change, in the midst of 
those that do. If anyone is to keep 
the faith, surely it must be those pro- 
fessionals to whom the standards of 
education have been entrusted and to 
whom a distracted society looks for 
stability. It is to those in this im- 
portant position that these observa- 
tions are addressed. 

I prefer to pass over as common- 
place those perennial arguments set- 
ting forth the linguistic advantages of 
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Latin and Greek, such as the develop- 
ment of sensitivity to words and 
phrases, sophistication in grammatical 
concepts, and confidence in self ex- 
pression. To those who have had a 
classical experience such arguments 
are unnecessary; to those who have 
not, they might prove incomprehensi- 
ble. I would come rather to the al- 
ternatives, the options; Latin or 
what? Greek or what? What subjects 
enjoy unquestioned berths in the cur- 
ricula of our schools and colleges? 
What are their achievements? What 
about their practicality? What do 
they contribute of lasting value? 
How much time are they afforded? 
English is and has been a must 
from grammar school to university. Is 
it possible to estimate the time, the 
headache, the money and the sheer 
boredom often associated with its 
teaching? Viewed in terms of sophis- 
ticated achievement or in terms of its 
ability to measure up to critical ex- 
pectations, the whole enterprise at- 
tains a degree of effectiveness which 
is a constant matter of national 
concern. Students are legislated into 
these classes as captive audiences for 
as many as 16 to 20 years. Yet when 
we hear them speak, or when we read 
their latest literary effort, we wonder 
whether 20 years more would make 
an appreciable difference. What does 
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this have to do with the classics? 
Among other things, this, the fact that 
the classics teacher, during the pro- 
cess of imparting his own discipline, 
is called upon and is generally able 
to contribute in six to 12 months 
more language sense than was gained 
in as many previous years. Certainly, 
no good classicist begrudges the stu- 
dent the extra effort required to com- 
pensate for this deficiency; however, 
it is only reasonable that he be some- 
what disconcerted to have his pro- 
gram called into question when the 
language experience characterizing 
his class may be much more signifi- 
cant than that in the English class 
across the hall where no apology is 
ever needed. Classicists are appalled 
at the years lavished upon the study 
of English with so little return. They 
are not demanding equal time, they 
don’t need it; they ask only that they 
be recognized for what they do with 
the time they have, and that that 
time be guaranteed them. The fact 
that the classics, apart from their own 
inherent value, serve as a catalyst for 
the comprehension of English, bor- 
ders on the axiomatic; and this would 
be equally true in the case of a mod- 
ern language which is approached 
academically. The statements of 
many teachers of advanced English, 
on both the secondary and college 
level, indicate that they would will- 
ingly have their students forego sev- 
eral years of previous study in En- 
glish for an equal number of years in 
the classical languages. Let them 
voice these opinions until they are 
heard. 


Continuing with the consideration 
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of the classics in relation to the op- 
tions, we move to the modern lan- 
guages. The increasing emphasis on 
these languages is tending to jeopar- 
dize the position traditionally held by 
the classics. Without in any way 
intending to discredit these lan- 
guages, we do feel that there is need 
for some realistic thinking on this 
matter, based upon inquiry, experi- 
ence and common sense, for the pur- 
pose of assessing the results of these 
pursuits vis a vis the enthusiastic en- 
dorsements. We emphasize strongly 
here that our aim is not Latin or 
Greek “rather,” but Latin or Greek 
“with”—enjoying in every way a fair 
option. 

It takes little imagination to write 
off the ancient languages as linguistic 
anachronisms compared with a cur- 
rent spoken language; that is, unless 
consideration is given to some hard 
realities. Even with all the federal 
monies poured into the modem 
language effort through the Act bear- 
ing the unfortunate title NDEA, the 
end results have hardly improved 
concomitantly with the backing. 
Whether the approach to language be 
traditional, structural or pattern, 
what many fail to realize is that un- 
derstanding of another’s idiom and 
philosophy of expression is acquired 
only over a considerably extended 
period. Capacity for sophisticated 
communication in a foreign tongue is 
not the product of a quarter, a year, 
two years, or perhaps even four years, 
pursued after the traditional Ameri- 
can manner of devoting an hour, a 
half-hour, or fifteen minutes a day to 
that language, with no further in- 


volvement outside the classroom be- 
yond periodic assignments. Ours is 
not a multi-lingual nation, and it 
calls for some remarkably intense 
teaching over a much longer time 
than our current curriculum is willing 
to allot, in order to compensate for 
the lack of a speaking environment. 
The “hard reality” we are suggesting 
here is that, allowing for the rare 
exception, the students who fulfill 
merely a language requirement in 
high school or college or university 
(and these by all odds comprise the 
majority) are quite incapable of say- 
ing anything significant, if at all, in 
that language. Therefore, those who 
are advising students into these lan- 
guages principally on the promise of 
a future speaking potential, are doing 
so, consciously or unconsciously, on 
assumptions having little foundation 
in fact. If the practicality of the 
spoken word is not a product of this 
experience, then we must concede 
that the residue is academic and it 
is at this stage that the classicist 
would welcome a comparison as to 
the respective contributions to the 
educative process. Even were we to 
give the system the benefit of the 
doubt, and assume that those who 
take a year or two or four of a mod- 
ern language come out with some de- 
gree of facility in the language, to 
whom would they speak? With little 
or no opportunity to employ the 
language, how long will it continue in 
usable form? Even those who teach 

find difficulty in maintaining currency 
of idiom without frequent return 
visits to the native country. To state 
the case more pointedly, the language 


as a speaking tool has practicality 
only when one is out of the country; 
but how long and how often is he 
planning to be out of the country? 
The academic values of a language, 
however, will continue long after he 
has returned home. 


The false assumptions, therefore, 
and the superficial reasons set forth 
in the promotion of modern languages 
are not worthy of serious education, 
and are not generally countenanced 
by the more thoughtful representa- 
tives of these languages. In the initial 
stages of any language, stock phrases 
may be mastered which may easily 
overwhelm the untutored; proud par- 
ents, finance-conscious school board 
members and the general public are 
frequently dazzled by a prepared pro- 
gram in the use of a language; the 
whole system receives everyone’s 
blessing if a select group can “say 
something in French” (or Spanish, or 
even Latin). The records, however, 
fail to show the disillusionment re- 
sulting on the part of these “prodi- 
gies’ when the realities of the 
language as an academic enterprise 
are finally faced. 


The so-called shrinking world con- 
cept has added new impetus to the 
promotion of modern languages. 
Again there is the risk of superficial 
purposes. If the ends for studying 
French, Spanish, Portuguese or Ger- 
man degenerate into mere methods 
for finding a hotel in Hamburg, a 
meal in Madrid or a way around the 
streets of Paris, then the schools 
would do well to turn this training 
over to Berlitz. Besides, if it is a 
question of language for tourism, con- 
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sideration might be given to Italian 
for success on the Peninsula, Modern 
Greek, for Athens and the Islands, or 
Serbo-Croation for the beaches of 
Dubrovnik; these are being pushed 
as the “in” places of late. How long 
can our academic institutions allow 
language programs to be contingent 
upon “Where the action is,” whether 
for fun, fighting or finance? It is in 
this regard that I find difficulty with 
the NDEA. It would have us either 
take up the language of those coun- 
tries with whom we are negatively 
involved, or develop interest in some 
new exotic language of Africa or the 
Near East. This is subsidy for novel- 
ty. There is no doubt that were a 
classicist to conjure up some fanciful 
reason for introducing Modern Greek, 
the project would receive the finan- 
cial backing of Washington, even 
though the Modern Greeks are the 
first to admit that aside from some 
recent successes in poetry, contem- 
porary Greek literature reflects the 
sterilizing influence of Turkish domi- 
nation, and has little to say compared 
to its classical legacy. It appears that 
NDEA prefers expediency to perma- 
nent values. Only recently, and after 
considerable pressure, have the classi- 
cal languages been deemed worthy of 
inclusion in the NDEA, and only 
then, to the extent that the program 
represent something “new” or “differ- 
ent.” Despite the nature of this Act, 
to promote languages as a defense 
mechanism, or to encourage dabbling 
in peripheral areas, the traditional 
languages of French, German, Span- 
ish, Latin, and Greek continue. 
Why? Because those who view the 
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matter intelligently realize that these 
comprise the richest inheritance for 
Western culture. We hope that those 
for whom education has any meaning 
will not allow the purposes of these 
languages to be vitiated by the ped- 
dlers of practicality. Spain is no great 
power today; Spanish as a tool for 
defense is ridiculous. Spanish, how- 
ever, has handed down a literary 
legacy which will forever bear notice. 
To promote Spanish or Portuguese 
solely as a means of communicating 
with the coffee or rubber growers 
south of the border would be the 
prostitution of academics. French, 
German, or Spanish, were they to 
cease tomorrow as spoken languages, 
would continue to have a message for 
perceptive minds—as is the case with 
the classical languages. No one stud- 
ies Latin or Greek in order to ask 
“How much does it cost?”, or “Where 
is the railroad station?”; nor should 
this be the goal of a modern lan- 
guage. The purpose should not be to 
“say something” in French, German 
or Spanish, but to understand what 
the best French, German, or Spanish 
minds have to say. 

One of the most serious threats to 
the maintenance of a fair option for 
the classical languages is the FLES 
program. The practice generally con- 
sists in siphoning off the better stu- 
dents in the 6th, 7th and 8th grades, 
or earlier, for modern language ex- 
perimental classes. I use the word 
“experimental” advisedly, since the 
program has hardly progressed be- 
yond that stage. Based upon some 
superficial achievements, mentioned 
before, the undertaking is made to 


look glamorous and effective; it is 
sometimes granted special allocations 
which in turn results in exorbitant 
claims in order to justify the alloca- 
tions. Few administrators realize that 
the program has little articulation 
with either high school or college. 
Rarely is there a logical continuum. 
Students come to the consolidated 
secondary schools from disparate ele- 
mentary school situations, some with 
and some without language pro- 
grams; with little consideration given 
to meeting them at their level of 
competence, they generally begin the 
language again in high school; after 
a year or two here, they frequently 
begin the language once more in 
college or university to fulfill a re- 
quirement, and then after several 
years we find them trying to manage 
a few phrases to pass a Ph.D. reading 
exam. The classics teacher would not 
be overly concerned with such em- 
piricism, dissipative though it seems 
to be, were it not for the fact that the 
students are strongly advised to con- 
tinue in these languages simply be- 
cause they had started them in the 
grades. Such preémption of the po- 
tential student of the classics pre- 
cludes the “fair option” to which the 
classicist is laying claim. There are 
those students for whom memoriza- 
tion of pattern sentences proves un- 
satisfying, and who find greater 
fulfillment in the grammatical assur- 
ances of the classics. This may ac- 
count for the fact that more and more 
students are electing to take the 
ancient languages in college, even 
though many have had experience in 
a modern language on the secondary 


level. In any case, we would hope 
that the opportunity for choice in the 
high school continues to be afforded, 
and that a student is not dissuaded 
from taking Latin because of any 
previous experience. 


Before leaving the question of the 
modern languages and the classics, 
we would like to make note of the 
comparative coverage or content over 
an equal number of years or quarters. 
Since the student of a modern lan- 
guage is compelled to devote so much 
time to the attainment of a speaking 
ability, he hardly has time to develop 
a serious understanding of the lan- 
guage. It is conceivable, then, in fact 
probable, that he might fulfill a whole 
language requirement without ever 
being exposed to a significant piece of 
literature of lasting value. While he 
may still be reading about “Hans, lost 
in the Great Black Forest,” or “Pierre 
goes on a Picnic,” Hans and Pierre 
are reading original works by Cicero, 
Xenophon, Vergil, Horace, Pliny or 
other authors, embodying some of the 
world’s greatest prose and poety cov- 
ering a respectable segment of human 
experience. 


We repeat, the purpose in all of 
this is certainly not to depreciate the 
modern languages, but merely 
through certain comparisons and con- 
siderations to establish the fact that 
in a curriculum where languages are 
taught for the right reasons, the class- 
ics must be included. 


The so-called practicality of Latin 
or Greek is perhaps the quality most 
commonly called into question: either 
the school officials must answer to 
the public, or the classicist must an- 
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swer to the school official. I wonder 
whether an individual associated with 
the profession of learning realizes the 
attitude he is compelled to assume 
when he asks the question “What can 
you do with Latin or Greek?” With- 
out embarking on a disquisition out- 
lining the esoteric values inherent in 
these pursuits, since this has been 
done many times, and I promised 
not to do so, I merely direct the 
question to other academic ventures: 
What do you do with History? What 
do you do with Literature? What do 
you do with Philosophy? Indeed, if 
you are not one of a few specialists, 
what do you do with chemistry, 
with algebra, with trigonometry, with 
physics, with the history of art? I 
cannot recall a single instance when 
I was called upon to make a technical 
application of algebra, or trigonome- 
try, of physics or chemistry, yet I do 
not regret having had them as aca- 
demic resources. To be reasonable, 
therefore, let us not make the classical 
languages a whipping boy because it 
seems fashionable, or because we 
have not the imagination to turn the 
spotlight elsewhere. If the truth 
were admitted, these languages might 
prove more practical than most inter- 
ests, if we were to recognize nothing 
more than their contribution to re- 
spectable expression. 


The question should not be “What 
can you do with Latin or Greek, or 
history or philosophy?”, any more 
than “What can you do with love?”, 
but rather “What can you be with 
them?” So long as there is a curric- 
ulum which entertains pursuits 
which challenge the mind, that cur- 
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riculum will include the classics and 
all that they involve. It is more prof- 
itable to think about thoughts, than 
to think about things. If a “What 
can you do with?” curriculum re- 
places a “What can you be with?” 
curriculum, then indeed, the classics 
may go, but they will take with them 
all the other academic areas which 
cater to the highest aspirations of 
man. The “What can you do with?” 
philosophy could conceivably leave 
us with a nation of illiterate handy- 
men, if it leaves us with a nation 
at all. 


A “What do you do when?” ques- 
tion might be in order here. Assum- 
ing that cooking, sewing, driver train- 
ing, shop, shorthand or Berlitz lan- 
guage study alone survive the utility 
test, as educators, we must ask the 
question “What have we prepared 
our students to be when they are not 
cooking, sewing, driving a car or be- 
ing a tourist?” I repeat, the question 
should not be “What has their edu- 
cation taught them to do?”, but what 
has it taught them to be? A society 
may forgive an educational system 
which has failed to teach it to do all 
that it could do, but it will never 
forgive it for failing to teach it to be 
all that it could be. 


In the process of establishing the 
right of the classical languages to en- 
joy equal consideration in any aca- 
demic curriculum, we ask “What goes 
on in these classes?” To begin with 
it should be pointed out that the 
word “languages” may be misleading; 
for, while the linguistic aspects are 
primary, the range of learning encom- 
passes almost every phase of the 


liberal arts. Latin and Greek are the 
languages, to be sure, but we must 
remember that language divorced 
from thought or feeling is a curiosity. 
One does not read Latin, German or 
Spanish; he reads ideas in these lan- 
guages. To those for whom the 
classics have been a serious intellect- 
ual adventure, nothing could be more 
tedious than the Philistine recitations 
of those whose academic experience 
has left them with no more than the 
ability to conjugate the verb amo or 
to garble a few opening words of 
Caesar’s De Bello Gallico. There are 
few, if any, single programs which 
lead the student through as many 
avenues of fact and concept as does 
that of the classics. One is not merely 
“taking” Cicero, he is informing him- 
self about a significant society, with 
its political and legal system, its in- 
trigues, its aspirations and despera- 
tions, its whims and its lasting values, 
and all of this through the medium of 
a language and a rhetoric which has 
proved itself a model for much that 
followed. A class in Vergil is con- 
fronted with considerations of my- 
thology, religion, history, geography, 
love, hate, and justice embodied in 
his great epic. Here again the classics 
instructor is usually called upon to 
pick up the slack and to treat such 
matters as figures of speech, rhetori- 
cal devices, terms of prosody, scan- 
sion, and metrical terminology. 
Although much of this content is the 
responsibility of other disciplines, the 
students who have not experienced it 
in the classics classes may never ex- 
perience it at all. Indeed, the ancient 
languages include about every liter- 


ary genre. If history, drama, philoso- 
phy, or poetry are legitimate 
undertakings, we can only ask why 
they are questioned if presented 
through the medium of the original 
language. 


In this connection some will say 
that much of the best literature of the 
past has been translated. To those 
with little or no experience in lan- 
guage, classical or modern, argumen- 
tation in this matter can only prove 
vacuous; there is no basis for intelli- 
gent discussion. It would be like try- 
ing to explain love to someone who 
has never been in love. As we have 
stated above, language is a vehicle 
of feeling and emotion as well as of 
meaning. No translation can even be 
thought of in terms of the original, 
the intrinsic qualities of which defy 
transfer. Vergil as Latin cannot be 
compared with Homer as Greek, nor 
can a rendering of Vergil, Cicero, or 
Horace into English or any other 
language be compared with Vergil, 
Cicero, or Horace as Latin. There is 
no such thing as reading Vergil, 
Goethe, or Moliére in English. We 
may translate a classical poem into 
English, but what we will get will 
be the meaning, not the poetry. If in 
a translation the meaning in Vergil, 
Dante, or Catullus comes over with- 
out the poetry, then these men are 
poets only for those who understand 
their language; this will be true of 
Cicero as an orator, or Thucydides as 
a stylist. There is more to a poem 
than meaning. It is not “what” Vergil, 
Horace, or Catullus means only, but 
“how” each means. If a translation of 
a poem is to be poetry, it must be so 
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in its own right and in terms of the 
language of the translation, and not 
because of the poetry of the original. 
Those who promote the great books 
program or the reading of Greek and 
Latin literature in translation should 
realize that the students are not really 
reading Homer, Vergil, or Dante. The 
Aeneid is a classic for its own time 
and for its own people, not because 
of its imitation of the Greek epic. 
Likewise Shakespeare’s Comedy of 
Errors or Moliere’s L’Avare are clas- 
sics in their own right, and not be- 
cause of their close imitation of 
similar plays of Plautus. The pecu- 
liar beauty, cadence, and feeling of 
the original are not transferrable. 
The change from Latin to the ver- 
nacular in the Catholic liturgy has 
affected many with a sense of loss, 
since, despite the fact that the Latin 
may have to some been unintelligible, 
it had a beauty and appealed to some- 
thing other than intelligence. The 
Anglo Saxon phrase “of our Lord” 
may express the meaning of “Domini 
nostri,” or “Holy Ghost” replace 
“Spiritus Sanctus,” but the flavor has 
gone. The same might apply to the 
King James or Douay versions of the 
Bible; the quaint phrasings have be- 
come classic over the years. While 
modern scholarship has replaced 
these with more accurate translations, 
we wonder whether in an area of 
this sort scholarship should take pre- 
cedence over sentiment. 


Speaking of scholarship, let us for 
the moment relate it to translations. 
Many of those who are willing to 
substitute translations for an under- 
standing of original languages, fre- 
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quently embark on projects of alleged 
scholarship in areas of history, phi- 
losophy, psychology, education, re- 
ligion, and so on. Do such persons 
realize the dependency of their schol- 
arship? They become funny making 
profound asseverations about Plato, 
Freud, Sartre, or Christ without 
knowing a word of the languages 
in which these have expressed their 
ideas. How hopelessly reliant they 
are on “what someone said that some- 
one said.” The Sermon on the Mount 
could be palmed off on such persons 
as the Communist Manifesto and 
none would be the wiser. The least 
we might expect is that they rec- 
ognize their limitations in attitudes 
of humility, and encourage, rather 
than thwart the efforts of those on 
whom their scholarship depends. 


The value of translations for mean- 
ing, therefore, is minimal; translation 
for beauty and poetry is impossible; 
translation for scholarship is char- 
latanism. 


It has not been the purpose of 
this endeavor to knock down all the 
straw men that are generally set up 
in opposition to the classics. We 
have put forth certain observations 
merely as reminders that these lan- 
guages must continue to enjoy aca- 
demic status equal to their options. 


We have not suggested that Latin 
or Greek is preferable to English, 
but that English would be rendered 
considerably more significant with 
either. We are certainly not asking 
that Latin or Greek be given priority 
over the modern languages, but 
merely that certain overstated claims 


for these languages do not result in 
discrimination against the classics. 
We are not arguing for the practicali- 
ty of Latin or Greek, we ask only 
that they be numbered with all the 
other impractical pursuits in the lib- 
eral arts which make such valuable 
contributions to the humanization of 
men. 


P.S: . 
Do not allow the classics program 
in your school to be discontinued for 
lack of a teacher—get one at all cost; 
most of them will be good. This 
might well be your most significant 
contribution to education. For even 
in the case of those students who 
fail the classics, the academic fall- 
out can be immeasurable. 
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What Is the 
Optimum 
District for 
Curriculum 
Development? 


Recently the writer was asked to 
describe the optimum district organi- 
zation for curriculum development. 
A quick review of the literature sub- 
stantiated his first reaction to the 
task—here is an area which has not 
been adequately researched. It would 
seem not only defensible, but ex- 
tremely important that the education 
profession give serious thought to the 
problem and provide some much 
needed professional leadership to dis- 
tricts throughout the country. For 
too long the curriculum director has 
been asked to do the best job he 
could without the necessary tools to 
perform an adequate, let alone, 
optimum job. It is time that curric- 
ulum specialists provide the proper 
guidelines to the profession. The 
following is an attempt to direct at- 
tention to the task. It is hoped that 
others will accept the challenge and 
address themselves to this need. 


The Structure of Public Education 
At each of the various levels with- 
in the organizational structure of 
education, curriculum problems are 
confronted in a variety of ways by 
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individuals and groups, both lay and 
professional. The following model 
portrays the levels and indicates the 
presence of a spiraling effect recur- 
ring at succeeding levels. The author 
will deal primarily with the first two 
while recognizing the importance of 
the remaining. 


Attendance Center 

This is the “grass roots” level 
where teacher and student confront 
each other and where the curriculum 
plan is actually implemented. To 
insure maximum performance and 
cooperation among the various indi- 
viduals and groups, several guide- 
lines should be considered. 


1. Provision should be made to 
establish a curriculum policy 
making body, a curriculum coun- 
cil, concerned first with curric- 
ular problems primarily affect- 
ing the attendance center and 
second with curricular problems 
involving the district. 


2. Individual staff members must 
be sufficiently prepared. 


3. Not only must the teacher be 
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adequately trained, he must be 
properly assigned. 

. There must be a constant edu- 
cational ferment taking place at 
the attendance center. It is ex- 
tremely important that inter- 
play or inter-action takes place 


among the various members of 
the staff. The best curriculum 
will be found where such inter- 
action is occurring and where a 
careful reevaluation of the exist- 
ing curriculum is also occurring. 
5. There is an increasing need to 
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provide for more effective indi- 
vidualized instruction. At the 
same time there is more hard- 
ware and software available 
today to meet this demand. 

6. Time must be provided for 
teachers to become involved in 
the curriculum development 
process. 

7. Outside expertise must be made 
available to local teachers and 
administrators to assist them in 
carrying out their curriculum 
plans in the best possible fash- 
ion. 

The attendance center, then, be- 
comes one of the most crucial com- 
ponents of the curriculum develop- 
ment team. If it fails to function 
adequately, the total operation will 
be weakened proportionately. Ade- 
quately prepared staff, properly 
placed, with sufficient time to func- 
tion and supported by the necessary 
instructional supplies, materials and 
professional expertise, are a must to 
provide the best curriculum. 


The Administrative District 
Individual attendance centers, rep- 
resenting the various portions of a 
community and operating under a 
single board of education, may be 
identified as the administrative dis- 
trict. The district should contain 
sufficient student population to pro- 
vide the various supporting staff 
members necessary for a sound, 
balanced curriculum coupled with a 
commensurate instructional program. 
Important considerations at the dis- 
trict level include the following: 
1. In order to provide the best 
possible curriculum for the dis- 
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trict as a whole, it is imperative 
that sufficient central staff be 
available to provide necessary 
leadership and expertise. 

2. Leadership within each dis- 
cipline should be provided by 
an instructional supervisor high- 
ly skilled both in method and 
in content. 

3. The administrative district cur- 
riculum council composed of 
representatives from the dis- 
ciplines, attendance centers and 
central staff, should serve as the 
policy making group for the dis- 
trict curriculum program. 

4, In addition to curriculum and 
instruction, the central staff 
should provide a variety of 
supporting services designed to 
aid, not interfere, with instruc- 
tion. 

Briefly, the central staff of the 
administrative district plays an im- 
portant leadership role in providing 
for, and then in maintaining, a satis- 
factory curriculum program. Curric- 
ulum development cannot take place 
without the active cooperation of the 
teaching staff; neither can it achieve 
outstanding results without the expert 
leadership of the central staff, par- 
ticularly the curriculum director and 
the instructional supervisors. 


Size Limitations to Optimum 
Curriculum Development 

Well documented guidelines re- 
garding desirable size for districts, 
student bodies and staff for optimum 
curriculum development are sparse. 
Most specific figures cited in the lit- 
erature are presented from the view- 
point of administrative convenience 


rather than from the position of 
curriculum development. 


Minimums for Acceptable Curriculum 
Development 

How small may a school or a dis- 
trict be and still provide acceptable 
instruction? Is it feasible to put forth 
a minimum figure and then support 
it? What variables tend to negate a 
definitive answer to this question? 
How does one overcome local bias 
and emotionally produced educa- 
tional bankruptcy? In the final analy- 
sis, does it really matter? It is to 
these and similar questions that the 
profession should address itself in a 
manner calculated to provide suitable 
guidelines. 

The figures most consistently used 
to support a minimum instructional 
program appear to be one elementary 
teacher per grade and one hundred 
graduates from the twelfth grade. 
From a recent study of high schools 
in eleven southern states, Jackson’ 
concludes that the range 500-1500 
pupils contained a major portion of 
curricular enrichment in the form of 
courses and subject areas. There is, 
however, a tendency for curricular 
programs to continue to broaden as 
the school size increases, at least to 
the 2,000 student figure. As an out- 
come of a recent study done in 
Georgia, McClurkin proposes a mini- 
mum figure of 10,000 pupils but more 
often a figure of 15,000 to 20,000 
pupils for a district to provide the 
full range of educational services and 
a qualified staff. McLure® feels that 
a district should have 25,000 to 30,000 
students to most satisfactorily meet 
his criteria for adequacy. 


Aside from the actual student 
count, it is a widely accepted fact 
that small schools are able to mount 
only a limited instructional program. 
This includes lack of curricular va- 
riety, with the accompanying limi- 
tation on student electives. It also 
tends to push teachers into teaching 
in their minor fields as the district 
mounts the broadest possible instruc- 
tional program. 


Maximums for Acceptable Curric- 
ulum Development 

In matters of curriculum develop- 
ment the upper limits are of less con- 
cern. The large district can provide 
a wide variety of talent as well as 
ensure a wide variety of course offer- 
ings. A perennial problem with large 
districts, however, is adequate com- 
munication to all members. It be- 
comes increasingly difficult to insure 
the involvement, understanding, and 
support of all the staff as the numbers 
increase. It also becomes more diffi- 
cult to provide the local control that 
many feel is so important. Financing 
to the degree required is often a 
problem of extreme size also. 


Necessary Personnel 

The staff becomes the key. to 
achieving a strong, well balanced 
curriculum. An adequate base is 
established by providing well trained, 
competent individuals at the atten- 
dance center. In addition to this 
grass roots operation, individual 
building personnel will find much 
needed assistance from the central 
office staff. It is at the district level 
that the coordination and overall 
leadership for the district must be 
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concentrated. These _ individuals 
should be clearly able to discern 
the “big picture,” whereas individual 
building units are most concerned 
with smaller components of the total. 

The overall responsibility for the 
curriculum development of the dis- 
trict should be placed in the hands 
of one individual. A staff of high- 
quality specialists representing the 
various disciplines should support 
his efforts. This group should be 
able to relate to and keep in perspec- 
tive the entire scope of the curric- 
ulum from preschool through the 
adult level. These specialists should 
be assigned full time to the task of 
curriculum and _ instruction. They 
must be able to put all their energies 
to the broad spectrum of providing 
a balanced curriculum at all grade 
levels. 

A variety of support staff is needed 
to provide the services which back 
up the instructional program. These 
services must be maintained at an 
adequate level to enable the instruc- 
tional program to function satisfac- 
torily and efficiently within the es- 
tablished curriculum. They include 
such services as attendance, guidance 
and counseling, health, psychological, 
social worker, home visitors, speech 
therapists, and data process and audio 
visual technicians. 


Conclusion 


Back to the original question: 
What is the optimum district for 
curriculum development? It is the 
opinion of this writer that it would 
be very difficult if not impossible 
for a small district to mount an 
outstanding curriculum. In most ‘in- 
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stances the cost would be prohibitive. 
Best available guidelines presently 
point to a minimum sized district of 
10,000 to 20,000 students. At the 
same time, one cannot rely merely 
on size as the only criteria. Rather, 
the district which can provide all 
the various items of support neces- 
sary for curriculum development, re- 
gardless of actual size, is the one to 
be applauded. In the final analysis 
it is the district which can provide 
the materials and services, along with 
the well qualified staff to make 
proper use of them which will be 
eligible for the best curriculum. Then 
wise and prudent use of that staff 
will permit the development of an 
outstanding curriculum. 
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Practice 
Teaching: A 
Student View 


As teachers of teachers we think 
we know what qualities children look 
for in their classroom instructors. We 
know what the educational texts tell 
us, and we dutifully pass along this 
body of fact and theory. As teacher- 
supervisors we have our check lists 
for rating practice-teacher perfor- 
mance. Occasionally, the students 
upon whom these beginning teachers 
practice also rate their efforts, tech- 
niques, and results. 

The questionnaire device has been 
used often enough so that we think 
we have a fairly good idea what stu- 
dents think about their apprentice 
teachers. Yet the questionnaire-check 
list technique has serious drawbacks. 
It is designed to elicit information 
that we, the supervising teachers, be- 
lieve to be important; it does not 
necessarily reveal what the students 
feel to be important. It leaves little 
room for uninhibited personal re- 
sponse of the student to the ap- 
prentice teaching experience. 

To surmount this limitation and to 
get a fresh insight into the minds 
and hearts of our students—in short 
to discover what they think and feel— 
the authors conducted a very per- 
sonal survey of student reactions to 
a period of apprentice teaching. At 
the termination of the apprentice 
teacher’s stint, the students were 
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asked to write compositions in which 
they discussed their honest, sincere 
reactions to their experience. This 
assignment was made on a “no grade” 
basis in an effort to ward off attempts 
to write what might please. In mak- 
ing the assignment, the students were 
told that they had insights and ideas 
and feelings that teachers as well as 
teachers of teachers might not be 
aware of and which might be valu- 
able in the training of new teachers. 
Thus an appeal for honesty and help 
was issued, and was quite well met 
by the students on those terms. 

The subjects involved in this evalu- 
ation were two tenth-grade, non-aca- 
demic English classes. Sociologically, 
the students were scattered primarily 
between the upper-lower and lower- 
lower social classes, although several 
lower-middle class students were 
among the total number of fifty-five. 
The community in which they lived 
is a fairly typical small village in a 
central school district. Economically, 
the area is dependent on some in- 
dustry and farming, but it also serves 
as a “bedroom community” for many 
commuters to nearby metropolitan 
centers. A certain degree of worldly 
sophistication is apparent among the 
school population, belying the rural 
setting of the school. 

Within the peer culture of the 


school, this group presented some- 
what of an anomaly. Among these 
students were found some of the 
school leaders but mostly those on 
the social fringes—the truants, the 
discipline cases, the “wise guys,” and 
the “hoods.” 

An analysis of test data on this 
group revealed further interesting in- 
sights. The Iowa Test of Educational 
Development, which is administered 
to the entire tenth grade, produced 
the following mean scores (in per- 
centiles): reading of literature, 32; 
general vocabulary, 41; and com- 
posite, 41. These scores are not too 
surprising in a non-academic group, 
but an inspection of the IQ scores 
showed a range of 79 to 126, with a 
mean of 101. 


A number of pupils in this group, 
although well endowed mentally, 
were poorly motivated, as was gen- 
erally true of the whole group. This 
impression was borne out by direct 
observation in the classes themselves. 
Some members of the class were in 
it merely because it was “easier” than 
the academic section; some had no 
intention of working under any 
circumstances, but fortunately a fair- 
ly large number did put forth a good 
effort. A large number of mentally 
limited students, for whom the group 
was intended in the first place, were 
working conscientiously up to their 
capacities. Thus, the spectrum ran 
from bright-lazy through average to 
the dull pluggers and finally to the 
completely disinterested. School 
spirit appeared not to be a real force 
in this group. 

What did this heterogeneous, non- 


academic class think of an apprentice 
teacher and the practice-teaching ex- 
perience in general? 


The overwhelming impression 
gleaned from these fifty-five sincere 
and subjective responses to experi- 
ence with an apprentice teacher was 
a disguised appeal for kindness on 
the part of all teachers. The one 
word which appeared over and over 
again with the adjective “nice.” 
“Nice” was used, not in its banal 
sense, but to describe the teacher’s 
manner toward the students. She was 
“so kind and nice.” “She was very 
nice, polite, and most of all courte- 
ous.” “She was always very con- 
siderate.” “She wasn’t mean to us.” 
Gradually, the essays revealed that 
these students were not only criticiz- 
ing the work of one cadet teacher; 
they were criticizing, in the larger 
meaning of the word, all teachers. 
They placed this apprentice teacher 
within a context of their conception 
of the ideal teacher. To them, the 
ideal teacher, first and foremost, was 
one who, despite the limitations of 
her students, cared about each as a 
human being and who projected that 
care with perpetually patient “nice- 
ness.” 


“Niceness” expressed itself through 
politeness and courtesy. It also found 
expression in gentility of manner and 
gentility of voice. Several students 
remarked on the “niceness” of their 
teacher’s voice. “She had a pleasant 
voice to listen to.” “I think that she 
had a very good voice, this makes it 
easier for you to learn.” “She hardly 
ever raised her voice.” “She didn't 
yell at any time.” “She didn't yell 
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like some teachers do.” Gentility 
obviated moodiness. One young man 
noted that this teacher was “never 
in a bad mood.” He went on to say 
that “if a teacher is in a bad mood 
the students don’t like to answer be- 
cause they are afraid . . . [to] get 
yelled at. If a teacher is in a good 
mood most of the kids will respect 
her and do what she wants them to.” 


Further personality attributes of 
the ideal teacher emerged. The ap- 
prentice teacher was commended for 
her blending of understanding and 
patience. “She was very patient.” 
“She did her job good, Help you 
when you needed help.” “She was 
always considerate. Always ready to 
help anybody she could. Also she 
always gave us her full attention.” 
“If you weren't paying attention she 
would explain things over for you, 
which is more than some will do.” 


Several students, both boys and 
girls, expressed marked appreciation 
for their teacher's appearance. “She 
had a real nice appearance and I 
thought she was very pretty.” “ . , 
she always had a good appearance, 
she dressed well, .. .” “Miss . . . was 
a pretty lady .... A very well man- 
nered lady and nice dressed.” “She 
was a very good teacher as well as 
she was pretty.” “I always noticed 
that she wore nice clothes.” The ap- 
prentice teachers was a “lady” in 
every sense of the word, a fact which 
her students acknowledged with 
gratitude. “I wish we had more 
teachers like her.” “I hated to see 
her leave but all good things must 
come to and end.” 


Along with the persistent pleas for 
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niceness, friendliness, patience, and 
personal consideration came one re- 
current criticism—that the apprentice 
teacher was not sufficiently strict. Of 
the fifty-five essays, twenty com- 
plained that she was not firm enough. 
The students gave striking affirmation 
to our conviction that adolescents do 
not confuse strictness with not being 
nice, that, on the contrary, they iden- 
tify strictness with niceness. Student 
after student issued a plea for a firmer 
hand. “She could have kept this class 
a bit more quiet.” “She would be a 
much better teacher if she were more 
stern.” “I thought she was just a 
little lenient.” “She wasn’t very strick 
with us.” “. . . she had to be a little 
more strict. I thought she was doing 
good when she made people stay 
after because of not doing home- 
work.” “T think she could have been 
a little more mean to the people in 
class that .. . kept on talking.” “Some 
of the kids in the room were very 
rude to her (including me) at times, 
but she didn’t say nothing about it to 
us.” In the ideal teacher, “niceness” 
and “strictness” are but two faces of 
a single coin. 


Although the students tended pri- 
marily to comment subjectively on 
the personality of their student teach- 
er and how that personality touched 
themselves, they did not neglect to 
evaluate teaching methods. In this 
area, too, they revealed insights sur- 
prising in view of their socio-eco- 
nomic background and _ their class 
performances. Again, too, criticism of 
teaching methods disclosed the con- 
ceptual framework of an ideal teach- 
ing method. 


Most praise to the apprentice 
teacher went for clear explanation 
and patient repetition. “She explained 
what we were studing so I could 
understand what I was doing.” “She 
explains certain things to you if you 
don’t understand.” “She was very 
patient and she made sure that every- 
one understood the material she was 
doing. ...” Students appreciated her 
availability for extra help. “She had 
great concern for her students. If they 
... couldn't get it through their thick 
heads, she went over it after school 
with them.” An occasional student 
fretted over too much repetition. As 
one young girl put it: “The only 
thing that was wrong was that she 
went over the same thing so many 
times that it became very boreing 
after awhile.” 


The students responded favorably 
to a fair distribution of teacher at- 
tention: “. . . she didn’t just spend 
of her time on a couple of kids but 
she moved around to everyone. Not 
like most teachers do.” They also 
gave her credit for fairness in mark- 
ing and in making comments on 
written work. 


The apprentice teacher apparently 
had a respect for error. The slower 
students, particularly, were sensitive 
to this attitude. “She was the kind 
of teacher that you could make mis- 
takes to.” “.. . you wern’t affraid to 
answer any of her questions because 
if you did answer it wrong she 
laughed the wrong answer off with 
you and then she told you why you 
were wrong.” 


Finally, the students recognized 


that their apprentice had spent long 


hours on preparation in order to mas- 
ter thoroughly her material. “I could 
tell she spend plenty of time,” said 
one. “She knew her stuff,” noted 
another, drawing an implicit contrast 
with other teachers. One young man 
remarked again and again, in ap- 
parent surprise: “I never heard her 
make a mistake.” The students under- 
stood, too, that this extensive prepa- 
ration meant more favorable learning 
conditions for them. “For some rea- 
son she kept me pretty interested.” 
“She could make you work with out 
beating you brain out.” 


The overall results of these sub- 
jective essays evaluating the per- 
formance of an apprentice teacher 
suggest that even limited, poorly 
motivated, semi-literate adolescents 
do comprehend the ingredients of 
good teaching. If they had the power 
to objectify this comprehension, they 
might well make better methods 
teachers than most of us. Their most 
heart-breaking plea, however, is not 
just for good teaching, but for the 
human touch. They are people, and 
they beg those teachers who have 
become tired, frustrated, and disil- 
lusioned to remember their needs 
also for respect, for attention, for 
firmness, and kindness. For most, 
there was deep yearning for “the 
kind of teacher that you would want 
for a friend, a real friend.” 


Note—Quotations from student essays 
have been reproduced exactly with 
respect to grammar, spelling, and 
punctuation. 
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Grading 


I know of few tasks more diff- 
cult in education than the assess- 
ment of “worth” in human _per- 
formance. Admittedly, norms could 
be devised and consistency of grad- 
ing could become highly mechanized, 
based on rigidly calibrated standards 
of achievement. The problem of indi- 
vidual evaluation then could be re- 
solved to mass, group evaluation. 
The argument against this approach 
is that it subordinates intimacy and 
personal involvement in the grading 
process. It also neglects the individ- 
ual composition of each child and 
the circumstances that have molded 
the child in the image that we see. 
The environmental structure beyond 
the classroom is often formative and 
inflexibly determinative of the child’s 
academic profile. Must one not con- 
clude that grading is a process that 
is singularly applicable to each indi- 
vidual since no two individuals are 
of equal identity? 


Impersonal group measurement, al- 
though conceptually desirable in 
terms of convenience, falls short of 
academic justice. To rest one’s case 
solely on objective criteria is to dis- 
count the less-measurable factors of 
effort and cooperation. These “less- 
measurable factors” form the base 
of subjective criteria, though other 
factors may well be included. Funda- 
mentally, then, it is only when the 
measurement process is a_comiposite 
both of objective and s subjective cri- 
teria that “an” approach _ is is made _to- 
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wards a more equitable valuation of 
individual_performance, dual_perfo Essentially, 
it rests on flexibility in the grading 
process. 

This is not to imply that grading 
is arbitrarily determined, gauged to 
no set of formal standards. Indeed 
not! Standards must be maintained 
and compliance demanded of each 
student according to his ability to 
perform. But to some educators a 
chasm may exist between flexible and 
rigid standards, a chasm that is too 
contradictory to bridge. This implies 
a basic conflict in the grading process 
that need not exist. Once again, it 
is simply a process of total valuation, 
the subject of which is more than 
symmetrically measurable. If the 
grade is to symbolize achieved 
“worth” it must reflect all conditions 
leading to this value judgment. The 
grading process, like so many other 
aspects of education, is a singularly 


personal involvement between teach- 


er and student. 

“Although flexibility is highly rec- 
ommended in the grading technique, 
a distinction must be drawn between 
fairness and foolishness. Too often, 
I fear, unwarranted compassion and 
philanthropy are unhestitatingly sub- 
stituted for more realistic standards 
of measurement. Subjective value is 
not without constraintand must rest 
on_recognized effort on the part_of 
the student. Failure to evoke this 
minimal criterion as a basis of sub- 
jective measurement is to solicit stan- 


dards of questionable worth. To 


render reward in isolation of achieve- 


ment is to pervert the philosophical 
bases of education. For in doing so, 
we falsely instill the exhilaration of 
success and deny the experience of 
failure. In no small way we create 
a world apart from life and then 
expect a responsible adult of to- 
morrow. 


Many techniques are available to 
the teacher in situations where doubt 
is in evidence. To mention but a few: 
(1) after-school oral or written as- 
signments, (2) weekly or bi-weekly 
reports on an individual basis, (3) 
notification of coaches and sponsors 
of activities in which the student is 
a participant, and (4) home notifi- 
cation in those cases where parental 
interest is compatible with the teach- 
er’s interest. These are some of the 
ways of lending a helping hand, but 
again its purpose must be clearly 
warranted and validly interpreted. It 
must not be a deceptive formality 
to impress the student, for it fools 
him not. Needless to say, students 
have an acute awareness of grading 
practices and often exploit fully those 
based on liberal subsidies. Many stu- 
dents openly speak of the immunity 
to failure of seniors. The reason 
given is not that seniors are more 
academically oriented or conscien- 
tious than under-classmen, but be- 
cause the twelfth-year status is some- 
what of an automatic guarantee of 
teacher and/or administrative bene- 
ficence. 

I do feel that it is our assigned 


task to do all possible to compel 
academic compliance and to avoid 


failure. Simply to threaten a stu- 
dent with failure without following 
through with more specific action is 
of little purpose. In some respects 
it becomes a sublime escape for the 
student who rationalizes his position 
on the basis of a student-teacher con- 
flict. It also unburdens the teacher 
who feels the failure, should it occur, 
was made in full knowledge of exist- 
ing conditions by both parties con- 
cerned. In some situations no other 
course of action would yield results 
of greater efficacy than that of an 
oral admonition. But I question the 
frequency of such cases. More likely 
a student’s “effort factor” would be 
appreciably raised by the concerted 
pressure of the teacher and the ad- 
ministrative staff. This pressure 
should be constant, demanding, and 
in conformity with the requirements 
of the course. To fail a student re- 
quires no specific skill, but to moti- 
vate by “guided compulsion” is an 
interesting technique and worthy of 
exploration. Should a student rebel 
to this pressure and militantly repudi- 
ate compliance, failure can be re- 
corded justifiably “in full light of ex- 


isting conditions.” 





A student’s realization of his own 
performance is as much our task as 
it is to awaken him to academic dis- 
covery. It is not for the purpose of 
punishment that we at we fail a child, but 
for the ¢ purpose “of demonstrating t the 
need of a more “definitive union_be- 
tween achievement and responsibility. 
Above all it is intended to exemplify 
the competitive nature of fulfillment 
and the varied paths open to those 


who seek its pleasure. 
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Projects Have A 


Place In The 
Modern 


Classroom 


The teaching of subject matter in 
new and improved ways has charac- 
terized the educational scene since 
Sputnik in 1958. The “new” mathe- 
matics, science, social studies, and 
language arts have all been enthusi- 
astically promoted. In the process 
of implementing these curriculum 
changes, however, it is possible that 
we are losing our humaneness, our 
sensitivity, and our concern for in- 
volving children intrinsically in the 
process of learning. In short, we are 
becoming so absorbed with what is 
to be learned that we may be over- 
looking the learner. 

How can we simultaneously focus 
on both the content and the child? 
One successful method used by the 
writers have been to re-tool Kil- 
patrick’s project method for use in 
modern classrooms. 


The Project Method 


Kilpatrick conceived the project 
method in the 1920’s as a means for 
developing, through purposeful ac- 
tivity, the values needed for build- 
ing the democratic character and per- 
sonality. He stressed pupil interest 
and commitment, as well as teacher- 
promoted, self-directed acts of re- 
sponsibility. The approach had the 
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advantage of pupil involvement and 
problem-centered learning, but it fell 
out of favor because it over-empha- 
sized process to the neglect of con- 
tent. It was, in short, too child- 
centered. 

To capitalize on the project meth- 
od’s child-centeredness while also em- 
phasizing the disciplines, the writers 
used the following strategy: (1) se- 
lection of the subject matter content 
to be developed; (2) selection of a 
problem, or project, to serve as a 
vehicle for developing the content; 
(3) initiation of the project with chil- 
dren; (4) instruction in understand- 
ings and skills needed to complete 
the project; and (5) use of the new 
learnings to solve the problem. 


The Strategy in Action 


The description of one intermedi- 
ate grade unit taught by the writers 
may be helpful in illustrating how 
these steps can be used to develop 
a project-centered learning activity. 

The focus of the study was the 
community and, to avoid overempha- 
sizing process to the neglect of con- 
tent, the desired subject matter ob- 
jectives were listed at the outset. In 
this particular unit, the social science 
learnings included the development 


of understandings concerning geogra- 
phy as it influences community life, 
economics as it affects community 
members, community social prob- 
lems, contributions made by various 
political, social, and ethnic groups 
in the community, and ways historical 
heritage influences community reac- 
tions to problems. Language rts 
learning included the development of 
skills in locating and organizing in- 
formation, oral communication, listen- 
ing, reading, composition, handwrit- 
ing, spelling, and punctuation. 


With the learnings identified, the 
writers decided upon an exchange of 
community information with a class 
in another state as the vehicle for 
developing the content objectives. 
Subsequently, the writers discussed 
with the pupils differences which 
might exist between their rural village 
and a large metropolitan community. 
During the course of discussion, the 
class agreed that exchanging a de- 
scription of their village with a class 
in a metropolitan area would help 
both groups better understand their 
respective communities. Interest in 
the discussion developed rapidly, and 
the pupils decided to accept the chal- 
lenge. The necessary arrangements 
were made with a metropolitan area 
teacher, and the project was initiated. 


The third step in initiating such a 
project is to quickly involve the chil- 
dren in the task at hand. Conse- 
quently, group planning was used to 
outline the content to be included 
and the medium of communication to 
be used. Soon, the children had 
identified content similar to the social 
science material the writers desired 


to teach, and had decided to com- 
municate the information through a 
descriptive scrapbook and tape re- 
cordings, both of which utilized the 
language arts skills the writers wished 
to teach. It is crucial to note that, 
although pupils helped identify ob- 
jectives, they were guided by the 
teachers to insure that the content 
would match the teachers’ objectives. 


The teachers now taught the social 
science content which was to be in- 
cluded in the scrapbook and tapes, 
meeting the social science objectives 
in the process. The instruction uti- 
lized recent recommendations on 
teaching the “new social studies,” 
with children collecting data from a 
variety of sources and inductively 
generalizing from these data prin- 
ciples concerning geography, eco- 
nomics, sociology, political science, 
and history as these affected the 
local community. 


With the social science content de- 
veloped, the pupils were faced with 
communicating this content to the 
metropolitan class, thereby presenting 
the opportunity to teach the desired 
language arts skills in a meaningful 
setting. For instance, construction of 
a descriptive scrapbook in an or- 
ganized manner provided the need 
for outlining skills; collection of fac- 
tual data necessitated instruction in 
locating information, reading, note- 
taking, and interviewing; compiling 
data in a concise and efficient form 
provided the setting for instruction 
in making graphs, charts, and tables; 
and, finally, use of tape recordings 
and written reports provided a frame- 
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work for instruction in oral and writ- 
ten communication. 

The final step was to put the con- 
tent and skills to work. This, of 
course, was accomplished by having 
the children complete their scrapbook 
and tape recordings using the newly- 
learned language skills to communi- 
cate the social science concepts which 
had been developed. 


Advantages of the Project Approach 

Such a use of projects has three ad- 
vantages. These are content em- 
phasis, pupil involvement, and 
implementation of learning principles. 

The emphasis of content is the 
most obvious difference between this 
version of the project approach and 
that which was popular prior to 
World War II. In this approach, con- 
tent objectives are decided upon by 
the teacher prior to the start of the 
project, and the teacher manipulates 
the learning situation to insure the 
systematic development of desired 
understandings, skills, and attitudes. 
With the teacher structuring the ac- 
tivity to accomplish pre-determined 
goals, learning of content is not left 
to chance. 

Although content is emphasized, 
the learner is not forgotten. From 
the beginning, pupils are involved in 
the learning activity. They see the 
project as important and, as a result, 
learning content becomes a means for 
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solving a problem. As such, children 
become manipulators of understand- 
ings and skills, rather than passive 
recipients of instruction. In this way, 
the original strengths of the project 
method are preserved. 

Finally, the project method lends 
itself to the implementation of funda- 
mental learning principles. Intrinsic 
motivation, pupil activity, and induc- 
tive development of understandings 
are emphasized. Individual differ- 
ences are met, both by guiding chil- 
dren to tasks they are equipped to 
handle and by providing individual 
instruction within the confines to 
realistic problem situations. Skills are 
practiced in settings where they will 
be used, rather than in isolation. 
Finally, transfer is encouraged by 
using the learnings in a variety of 
settings. 


Conclusion 


Education has historically over- 
reacted in applying educational 
theory. In the 1920's, there was an 
over-emphasis on child-centeredness 
and a neglect of subject matter con- 
tent. Today, there is a danger of 
over-emphasizing the disciplines 
while neglecting pupil involvement in 
the learning process. What is needed 
is a balance between concern for con- 
tent and concern for the child. 
Imaginative use of projects is one 
way to achieve this goal. 


A Fail-Safe 
Program For 
The Liberal 
Arts College 


Somewhere in the scramble for that 
elusive quality called excellence in 
education, educational planners and 
administrators seem to have lost sight 
of the concept of individual differ- 
ences and its implications. As one of 
those fortunate few who has recently 
completed his doctoral studies, it has 
come to my mind that these two con- 
cepts ought to be educational compli- 
ments. On the higher levels of pre- 
doctoral study the educational format 
seems to come at last to a reasonable 
attitude toward excellence and in- 
dividual differences. High standards 
are maintained, and it may be in part 
due to the fact that the student is 
allowed, and even expected, to meet 
these standards on his own terms. 

During an era of curriculum experi- 
mentation and of program format 
change, which seems often to effect 
no real change at all in the college 
academic environment, college level 
educators have the atmosphere for 
possible improvement of the educa- 
tional opportunities for the advance- 
ment of college students, particularly 
on the undergraduate level. Granting 
that the highest academic standards 
and the realization to the fullest of 
individual student potential are both 
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reasonable and worthy ends, curric- 
ulum and program experiments and 
developments ought to give equal at- 
tention to these aspects of the college 
academic environment. Certainly the 
condition of the student has as much 
to do with academic environment as 
the academic program. Of late, the 
concern of colleges of attracting the 
largest possible batch of the “best 
students” seems to have caused col- 
leges to lose sight of the problem of 
individual growth rates and patterns 
among quality students. 

The program which I suggest for 
consideration to the undergraduate 
college curriculum planner guaran- 
tees the integrity both of the quality 
of the program and of the oppor- 
tunity of the student. Its simplicity 
will reduce the administrative obliga- 
tions and thus the cost of an academic 
program so formed; an extrinsic but 
everpresent consideration in the ef- 
fecting of a given college curriculum 
program. 

The “fail-safe” college curriculum 
program is simply this. The college 
allows the student to enroll for as 
many or as few courses as he wishes 
in any given semester. (Perhaps a 
minimum program of six -?- credit 
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hours be required as some evidence of 
sincerity on the part of the student. ) 
Upon the completion of a course, the 
student would receive one of four 
grades: A, B, C, or NC, (no credit). 
Any student could repeat a course if 
he were not satisfied with his ac- 
complishment in that course by re- 
enrolling and repaying his regular 
tuition fees. The grade received in 
the latest course completion would 
stand, and would obliterate any grade 
given for an earlier enrollment in that 
specific course. Under this program, 
a student could progress at his own 
rate, and to the degree of quality 
that the student might demand of 
himself. (A sort of academic “guar- 
anteed annual wage” would free the 
student from the fear of educational 
starvation, without lowering aca- 
demic standards. In fact the stan- 
dards of accomplishment could be ex- 
pected to go up.) Under this system 
the instructor should be less tempted 
to the soft-hearted awarding of the 
lowest passing grade out of a notion 
that he would thus not be harshly 
jeopardizing the standing of a stu- 
dent. 


The weight that grades from such 
a program would carry ought to be 
greater in the eyes of evaluators such 
as graduate schools in that they 
would represent a firmer and more 
realistic record of accomplishment. 
The program itself would present 
better prepared, success orientated, 
students of greater academic maturity 
than many present day college pro- 
grams afford. 


This program would do away with 
the awkwardly assembled probation 
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list. and suspension procedures (at 
least for academic reasons). The only 
real objection to the administrative 
aspects of this program would be 
forthcoming from those devoted to 
the effecting of Parkinson’s laws. 


Costs are always a consideration 
as to whether or not a program idea 
will be put to the test of practice. In 
the smaller privately endowed college 
at least, almost every educational 
planner and innovation faces the 
questions of a cost concerned presi- 
dent and dean. The ideal of the ad- 
ministrator seems to be the mental 
picture of an infinite number of stu- 
dents facing a minimal number of 
instructors. If this proposed program 
does not actualize this image, it cer- 
tainly does give it focus and color. 
By promoting a protective, beneficial 
environment, the program should 
help to hold the students who are 
attracted to a given college. The 
evidence of this environment ought 
surely to attract students to the col- 
lege who are seriously orientated to 
their areas of academic concern. 
Those few who come with the mis- 
taken notion that college is a refuge 
from responsibility will, at the very 
least, fill dormitories and repeat 
courses. Both are money making 
situations for the college. As the pro- 
gram could prove to be of greater 
cost to the student in terms of the 
degree obtained, academic scholar- 
ships would become more financially 
meaningful. A philosophy of high 
scholastic attainment, rather than a 
“fill the seats” policy would be a 
liberating guide for the faculty, with- 
out filling the administration with 


; 
: 


fear and trembling. As this program 
would, by its nature, imply higher 
possible educational cost to the stu- 
dent, it would probably be most 
suited to the privately endowed col- 
lege. (In fact experimental inova- 
tions ought to be part of the rationale 
of such colleges.) Perhaps state sup- 
ported colleges and universities that 
solve their over-enrollment problems 
by a freshman year “slaughter of the 
innocents” policy would not be in- 
terested in such a program as is pre- 
sented in this proposal. 

On the other hand, there is nothing 
in this proposed program to impede 
the progress of a student who wishes 
to accelerate except as he attempts to 
do so at the expense of quality. Even 
in the case of the student who does 
extend himself, the pressure of the 
threat of failure is lifted from him. 
Another benefit to the reality of a 
liberal education oriented college 
would be that this program encour- 
ages the student to venture into areas 
in which he has interest, but feels a 
weakness. (To date, it is puzzling to 
find so many colleges which claim to 
cherish the liberal arts tradition, and 
so few liberally educated people 
abroad in the land.) The student who 
is orientated toward graduate and 
professional education, feeling that he 
has a real control over his academic 
destiny, will surely allow himself 
greater freedom in his academic pro- 
gram than is now usually true. 


An effect of the use of this system 
on the undergraduate college envi- 
ronment would be that of reenforcing 
the honesty of all concerned. The 
student would be freed from the fear 
of failing. The faculty would be free 
to offer rich fare without fear of ef- 
fecting too much student “fall-out”. 
The administration would find that its 
burdens would be lightened, and that 
it would be dealing with a more 
readily saleable commodity. The pro- 
gram would be one of a sane, and in- 
telligently selfish, service to all 
concerned with education. The pro- 
gram could be academically and in 
human terms truly of the highest 
quality possible within the resources 
of the institution given over to its 
philosophy and practice. Educators 
who are still excited about juggling 
semester lengths and quarter sys- 
tems could continue to enjoy them- 
selves while utilizing the “fail-safe” 
program. 


I am at a loss to understand why 
education as a rich human and hu- 
mane experience, endowed with a 
quality of reasonableness, must be 
available only to a handful of stu- 
dents nearing the end of their formal 
education. The “fail-safe” program 
would bring this qualitative environ- 
ment into the undergraduate college 
classroom, and into the consciousness 
of every student involved in such a 
program. 
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Challenges for 


Teacher 
kducation 


That American teacher education is 
not perfect, few would deny; that it 
is highly efficient, some would sug- 
gest; that it is unnecessarily weak and 
ineffective, others would argue. Re- 
gardless of the certainty with which 
one surveys the success of teacher 
preparation, there are areas that 
could and should come under scru- 
tiny with hopes for improvement. 


Leadership 


If teacher preparation institutions 
are staffing our schools, it should be 
axiomatic that they are called upon 
to provide leadership in education, 
most particularly in their immediate 
service areas. However, the situation 
is checkered rather than axiomatic. 
Some institutions are sensitive to op- 
portunities to provide various leader- 
ship services to the schools. They 
maintain speakers bureaus, provide 
diagnostic and remedial services, ini- 
tiate educational surveys or carry out 
community, building, or curricular 
studies at the request of schools. 
These faculties participate in profes- 
sional activities, establish regional or 
special interest councils, and provide 
publication outlets. They both meet 
and create opportunities to service 
and serve the schools in their area. 

Other colleges perform some of 
these tasks because of the special in- 
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terest and unusual motivation of in- 
dividual faculty members. Such 
programs and services have lives as 
tenuous as the persistence with which 
these individuals remain in the situa- 
tion. But there are also institutions 
that, for all practical purposes, exert 
no effective leadership in education. 
There is even a tendency among some 
teacher educators to disassociate 
themselves from the public teaching 
profession. Many professors manifest 
this aloofness by withholding mem- 
bership from state and national pro- 
fessional associations of teachers. 
Some pontificate upon school prob- 
lems while they shy away from con- 
tact with the classroom and depend 
upon hazy memories to describe the 
complexities of teaching. 

Leadership is terrifically rewarding; 
it is a remarkable balm for the ego, 
and a source of infinite rewards for 
positive contributions to a profession 
and to society. But leadership is also 
dearly won, earned not bestowed, a 
call far beyond duty, and a matter of 
gaining respect and of working 
harder and longer than those to be 
led. Rich as the rewards are, the 
price is frequently too high; leader- 
ship often goes begging. 


Research 
Educational research is 4 most 


pressing problem in teacher educa- 
tion for current research is rampant, 
disorganized, poorly executed, and 
suspect in its findings. Somehow, the 
research fever that was once an af- 
fliction of teacher educators has be- 
come an infectious plague that 
belabors every self-respecting school, 
creates community aches and pains, 
and ulcerates many a_ suffering 
teacher. 


Teacher-educators, who once had 
a near monopoly on educational re- 
search, have been shunted aside 
while recent graduates merrily pro- 
pose and dispose of new hopes, new 
organization, and new ideas. Under 
press of public demands and in the 
face of a research void, school ad- 
ministrators have suddenly discoy- 
ered previously unrecognized talents; 
they plunge enthusiastically into re- 
search projects. Research, any 
research, may help divert public at- 
tention from such unhappy circum- 
stances as inadequate facilities, 
controversial curricular procedures, or 
impossible financial dilemmas. Re- 
search may involve faculty energies 
into favored channels and away from 
problem directions. 


Somewhere in this research tangle 
is the dire necessity for teacher edu- 
cators to re-establish procedures and 
standards to save educational re- 
search from an inevitable trash heap. 
Concern for research is not focused 
on a power struggle for control of 
education’s future but it is directed 
by the necessity of placing this re- 
sponsibility in the hands of those 
who are best situated, best trained, 
and who are freed from the irrele- 


vancies of local politics, hamstrung 
finances, and a divided concern for 
personnel problems, lunch schedules 
and Christmas programs. It is en- 
meshed with quality rather than 
quantity, with the scientific method 
rather than a pseudo-scientific public 
relations program. 


Philosophy 

Educational philosophizing has 
never been a particularly sought-after 
activity in the training atmosphere of 
teacher education. There is a great 
need for growth in educational phi- 
losophy today when the schools are 
changing character in a dozen direc- 
tions at once with little plan and less 
reason. Either school changes need 
to gain justification on a philosophical 
basis or a philosophical structure 
needs defining upon which changes 
can be evolved. It is not suggested 
that all should become philosophers, 
nor that many should; certainly a few 
ought to engage in the activity. 
Philosophy is not measured in quan- 
tity nor philosophers in number, but 
impoverishment is hardly a happy 
alternative. 

The unhyphenated philosophers 
have given up speculative philosophy 
as an archaic exercise, a non-scientific 
posturing in a scientific age. Philoso- 
phy departments are pursuing “more 
scientific” linguistic binges; the phi- 
losopher actually has assumed the role 
description customarily assigned to 
him as a scholar aloof from human 
problems in his ivory tower. While 
he is chasing words as meanings, 
speculative philosophizing largely 
goes by default while humanity's fu- 
ture is determined by power-seeking 
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politicians, power-building industrial- 
ists, and the power-utilizing military. 
To counter these forces the philoso- 
pher has but his books, his mind, and 
his pen. Little wonder that he has 
retreated into irrelevant pursuits. 

The search is not for another 
Dewey, but lesser figures may also 
contribute to a forward movement, 
if only a short, hesitant step at a time. 
As long as the philosophers may pre- 
fer not to speculate, it behooves the 
educationist to do so in the realm of 
education. With a void in speculative 
philosophy, even poor philosophizing 
may be better than none, for there is 
at least a potential for development 
of something of value. 


Curriculum 


A perpetual problem should rightly 
be the teacher preparation curricu- 
lum. A glance about scattered ivy 
halls suggests that curricular patterns 
are being examined, altered, dimin- 
ished, and extended. Whether they 
are thus improved or reduced in ef- 
fectiveness is open to question. 

Previous concerns, philosophy and 
research, are pertinent in connection 
with teacher education curricula, but 
little emphasis is shown on the first 
and only a little more on the second. 
Classroom methodology stands on the 
brink of revolution and new demands 
face the emerging teacher. Altered 
objectives must be met; a society in 
flux must be served; world tension 
must be faced and profound eco- 
nomic facts need to be examined and 
understood. These new directions 
should reflect changes in methods as 
well as curriculum. It is amazing 
that educational television, _ pro- 
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gramed instruction, and the rest of 
the new tools in the educational chest 
have hardly rippled the calm of pro- 
fessional programs although some of 
these have become standard operat- 
ing procedure in industry and com- 
merce. 


Past failures as well as future 
promises suggest the need for curric- 
ular revisions. One can not pass in 
and out of schools or mix professional- 
ly with teachers without serious 
reflections about the teachers prepa- 
ration process. There is occasion, of 
course, to be thrilled with the ex- 
cellent job performed by many 
teachers but too many uncomfortable 
questions about teachers preparation 
are raised through too many teachers 
in too many classrooms. 


Screening procedures ought to be 
studied. If we fail to eliminate some 
poor teacher prospects, we may as 
well be selecting out promising ones. 
Some of our most precious posses- 
sions need to be examined for flaws. 
In particular, highly vaunted student 
teaching needs an unemotional ap- 
praisal, as does participation, observa- 
tion—in effect, the entire curriculum. 
Students of teaching should be 
oriented toward the complications of 
teaching in the city. They should 
become engaged in city life and 
ought to observe, participate, and do 
their student teaching in city schools, 


Research in the teacher preparation 
process needs to become an approved 
art as we seek to substitute fact for 
hunch in what we are doing. This 
research should be extracted from a 
philosophical premise and be care- 
fully planned and painstakingly exe- 


cuted. Curricular extensions into 
five-year programs need to be ex- 
amined in the light of increased 
competencies for the ever more ex- 
acting job of teaching rather than as 
a back door to increased status and 
remuneration. It is not evidence of 
progress to be proposing an addi- 
tional year of sameness, a fifth year 
of undergraduate study for which an 
advanced degree is to be awarded. 


Public School Problems 


Affairs of the schools and prepara- 
tion of teachers are intimately and 
securely joined. The key to school- 
house reform lies more heavily in 
education classes than in any other 
segment of the educational spectrum. 
But one cannot alert future teachers 
to problems or solutions without an 
acute awareness as to their nature. 

Teacher-educators should tackle 
public school problems that are 
presently being wished away. Most 
obvious problem is financing of the 
schools. The horse-and-buggy curric- 
ulum in the public schools awaits 
something better than the emergency 
patch-work it receives. The serious 
and widening split in the schools be- 
tween administration and teaching 
staff deserves immediate and emer- 
gency attention. These problems will 
not come knocking on the doors of 
teachers colleges; they await action 
by those interested in rebuilding and 
remolding the schools. 

There needs to be a redefinition of 
the role of the schools, particularly 
in an era when local, national, and in- 
ternational societies are rapidly 
changing in character. The impact of 
automation, space technology, calci- 


fication of social strata, fluctuating 
morality—the whole range of old, 
new, and emerging social and techni- 
cal problems—bends old school habits 
to the breaking point. Education 
totters on a knife edge between iden- 
tification as another segment of the 
labor movement or as an independent 
profession. 

The list is not exhausted for equal- 
ly as haunting are reform of public 
control over the schools, questions 
of integration on either side of a 
Mason-Dixon Line, extent of federal 
intervention in finances or curricu- 
lum, and many more. Numerous 
problems escape notice and action 
only because their obviousness is 
studiously avoided by those who are 
qualified and implicitly committed to 
their resolution. Inaction by edu- 
cators creates voids into which the 
seeking politician or interested if un- 
qualified random layman shall sieze 
the initiative. 


The Public 

If educators are confused about 
many aspects of education, the public 
is in a miserable quandary. Interest of 
parents and taxpayers in their schools 
is both appropriate and necessary. 
The greatest folly would be to at- 
tempt to exclude the public from con- 
cern for its schools, the second great- 
est error is to perpetuate the present 
confusion as to the public role in 
education. 

Here, too, teacher-educators are in 
the favored position to render service. 
They enjoy a status position, have 
ready access to public forums, and 
maintain close relationships with edi- 
tors and publishers. But the rostrums 
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are strangely quiet; the presses are 
occupied with the pronouncements of 
those whose authority is of their own 
making and who are unfortified by 
the test of personal experience. The 
public needs to hear and read the 
truth, not dressed up ignorance or 
those enchanting refrains that seek to 
inflate its ego and give a feeling that 
all is well. 


The public needs and wants to 
know what its role is in public edu- 
cation. Is, for example, the art of 
teaching and its facets of curriculum 
construction or designing of physical 
plants subjects for intelligent public 
discussion and decision? Are acquisi- 
tion of reading and arithmetic skills, 
appreciation of literature and the arts, 
aspects of the natural and _ social 
sciences merely extensions of self- 
feeding techniques and toilet train- 
ing? Is the job of the parent to tell 
the teacher, listen to her, work co- 
operatively with her, or to employ her 
in the expectation that she will know 
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and execute a highly complicated 
process? Aid in definition of these 
roles ought to be coming from the 
colleges of education. There should 
also be aid to the public schools in 
understanding and establishing these 
relationships. 


Conclusion 

Teacher education has many chal- 
lenges which can scarcely continue 
to remain ignored. Past default has 
led to greater and more complicated 
problems. Future default may render 
us completely incompetent. The 
question is no longer one of priorities 
or of selecting problem areas for reso- 
lution. Like the golfer caught in a 
rainstorm, many problems need to be 
handled at once. There are no safe 
trees under which we may hide, nor 
is there abundant time for reflection. 
Solutions await effort, effort awaits 
recognition, recognition depends 


completely upon our individual and ~ 


group acceptance of obvious responsi- 
bilities. 
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An Acquaintance of Yours 
Mary Priscilla Wilson 


Mary Priscilla Wilson is a name 
that adds considerable honor to the 
Peabody records. She was a member 
of the class of 1918. She attended the 
University of Chicago for a session, 
then returned to Peabody and was 
awarded the M.A. in 1920. From that 
time till 1950 she was Peabody’s 
specialist in Creative Cooking. The 
catalogue, being unimaginative, 
called her Director of Home Eco- 
nomics. Her quality outreached the 
area of her immediate teaching. She 
was for a year president of the Ten- 
nessee Home Economics Association. 
For another year she was president of 
the Tennessee Dietetics Association. 
She taught courses in nutrition to the 
students in several hospitals and Red 
Cross chapters. For a considerable 
period she contributed a weekly 
series of menus to the Nashville Ten- 
nessean. 


For three decades she was the pat- 
tern setter and basic information 
source, not only in cookery but in 
the varied phases of feminine living, 
for the students of Peabody. She was 
an active participant in a wide area of 
social events, and rarely missed at- 
tendance at the college’s meetings of 
importance. She was an active Pres- 
byterian, and her attendance at her 
church was close to perfect. 

One of the coveted awards of Nash- 
ville social life was an invitation to 
one of her Sunday breakfasts. No 
breakfast has ever ranked higher in 
art than the ones she served on Sun- 
day mornings at her home, Acklen at 
Eighteenth Avenue. 

Her life, rich and fruitful, came 
to its close on March 15, 1962 but its 
echoes are still sounding in the ar- 
rangement of a wide area of homes, 
in the food prepared in their kitchens, 
served on their tables, and in the 
manner of living practiced therein. 

Ruth Gillespie 
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Contemporary Issues in Social Psy- 
chology. L. S. Wrightsman, Jr. 
Belmont, California: Brooks/Cole 
Publishing Company, 1968. 366 pp. 
$4.95. 


Contemporary Issues in Social Psy- 
chology is a collection of readings 
designed to acquaint the reader or 
student in the field with a grasp of 
the diversity of concepts or “mini 
theories,” the controversies over the 
utility of these concepts, the pro- 
cedures, and the interpretation of 
findings which are currently being 
debated in this relatively new area 
of psychology. 

The editor has used a selection of 
relevant readings. These readings are 
incorporated into a format in which 
groups of three of these readings 
pertinent to (1) the development of a 
concept; (2) empirical investigation 
of the concept; (3) a critique or re- 
view of these investigations are pre- 
sented to illustrate eleven of the is- 
sues currently being explored in the 
field. This arrangement has removed 
the collection from the realm of mun- 
dane anthology. 

Typical of the presentation is the 
section concerning racial differences 
in intelligence. The first selection in 
this section is a study by Everett S. 
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Lee on Negro intelligence and selec- 
tive migration. Using a sample of 
migrant Negro children in Philadel- 
phia with a control group of Philadel- 
phia-born Negro children, Lee found 
a significant and continuous upward 
trend in the intelligence test ratings 
of Southern-born Negro children as 
their length of residence in Philadel- 
phia increased. 

In contrast to this view of environ- 
mental factors influencing intelligence 
test results, an article by Garrett 
(1962) argues for innate differences 
between racial groups being the basis 
for Negro-white discrepancies on 
intelligence tests. 

The third article included in this 
section, by Klineberg, reviews the 
issues and concludes that there is no 
acceptable evidence for the view that 
ethnic groups differ in innate abilities. 

This section, as well as the other 
ten, is strengthened further by the 
presence of an editorial introduction 
giving the history and current status 
of the issue at point, and a summary 
section which reviews other recent 
work on the concept and integrates 
the readings included in the section. 

The editor has also included the 
original bibliography for each study 
and a glossary defining the significant 
concepts and procedures used. 


The judicious selection of papers 
and the sensible organization of Con- 
temporary Issues in Social Psychology 
make it unusually helpful as a pri- 
mary or supplemental text in social 
psychology. (The editor of Contem- 
porary Issues in Social Psychology, 
Dr. L. S. Wrightsman, Jr., is noted for 
outstanding research in social psy- 
chology and is currently teaching and 
conducting research in this field at 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. ) 

Fexicia LAWRENCE 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


Education for World Understanding. 
James L. Henderson. London: Per- 
gamon Press Ltd., 1968. 160 pp. 
18/-U.K. Approx. $2.50 U.S. 


This is a concise, interesting, and 
sophisticated book and, undoubtedly, 
should prove to be one of the more 
important books of its genre on the 
subject of “international understand- 
ing.” The topic is certainly not new 
and during the past three decades 
American educators have had a great 
variety of books and much material 
available to them concerning the 
field. However, what makes this par- 
ticular book by Dr. James Henderson 
of such importance is the fresh, intel- 
lectual, and yet practical, approaches 
to the topic which he presents for 
his readers. 

The author is presently Senior Lec- 
turer in History and International 
Affairs, at the Institute of Education, 
London University. This particular 
book is one of an important series 


by Pergamon, edited under the able 
leadership of Edmund King, also a 
distinguished scholar in the field of 
international and comparative studies 
in education. We have come to ex- 
pect a high standard in this series 
judging by previous publications and 
Dr. Henderson certainly lives up to, 
and happily exceeds, these expecta- 
tions. 


- The anatomy of the book is clear 
and straightforward and the table of 
contents indicates the following di- 
visions of scholarship, namely: (1) 
“Examples of Collective Action,”; (2) 
“Pre-Secondary School Possibilities”; 
(3) “Exercises in Comparative Na- 
tionalism”; (4) “World Studies—at 
the University—and, Further and 
Adult Education”; (5) “The Terres- 
trial Teacher”; (6) “The Promise of 
Collective Memories, viz.,” (a) “The 
Refugee Phenomenon,” (b) “The 
Malaise of Vietnam,” (c) “The Pre- 
dicament of the United Nations.” 


The promise of these chapter titles 
is adequately lived up to when one 
peruses the contents of the book. The 
material is aimed at much more than 
a British or even Commonwealth 
readership. The materials discussed 
and writing style employed should 
greatly appeal to American educators 
and give them a variety of new per- 
spectives which generally are less 
discernible in their own Social Studies 
textbooks. This book should enrich 
Social Science curricula and provide 
valuable suggestions for the guidance 
of instructors at the various levels of 
education, primary, secondary, and 
tertiary. The author has clearly sug- 
gested some new avenues to be fol- 
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lowed in presenting a global program 
for the betterment of international 
education through cross-national and 
cross-cultural studies. The work con- 
tains explicit outlines and_ clear 
recommendations to implement such 
studies. 


The exercises in what author Hen- 
derson has described as “Comparative 
Nationalism” are especially intriguing. 
This subject is treated compara- 
tively from both historical and 
contemporary aspects. He suggests, 
for example, that “a first study in 
comparative nationalism might con- 
sist in taking the three earliest great 
nations of Europe—England, France, 
and Spain—and watch their develop- 
ment as imperialist powers with spe- 
cial reference finally to the national 
liberation of three portions of their 
former empires, Malawi, Algeria, and 
Mexico.” 


Dr. Henderson suggests a variety 
of other intellectual exercises which 
can but only fascinate both teacher 
and student alike. The states of the 
USA, the USSR, and China are sug- 
gested as viable countries for study- 
ing comparative ideological national- 
ism. The author notes that although 
“nationalism sails under very clearly 
identifiable ideological colours, all 
stamped with the word “democracy” 
but this so variously interpreted as 
to mean freedom in one country and 
tyranny in another.” To study these 
three giants in contrasting national 
perspective, the author affords the 
reader a variety of imaginative sug- 
gestions for their comparative study. 


1. The Genesis of American, Rus- 
sian, and Chinese Nationalism 
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—A comparison of the 1776 
Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence with the 1848 Com- 
munist Manifesto. 

2. Biographical comparisons of 
Washington—Lenin—Sun Yat 
Sen, Jefferson — Trotsky — 
Chiang Kai Chek—Lincoln— 
Stalin—Mao Tse-tung 

3. A comparison of noted epics as 

ingredients of nationalism. 
The American “Frontier.” 
The Modernization of Siberia 
The Great March 


It is impossible in a brief review to 
identify all the interesting avenues 
which author Henderson suggests, in 
his approach to educating young peo- 
ple in their international responsibili- 
ties to their contemporaries in other 
countries. The author has combined 
a flair for intelligent, direct, and en- 
tertaining writing with sound 
research and scholarship. His mono- 
graph parades a treasure trove of 
historical figures and facts which, 
through imaginative interpretation, 
can enlighten the teaching of history 
and international studies for young 
people. 

Much is contained in this slender 
volume and its successful utilization 
should embolden the author to con- 
tinue his work and further writing 
and perhaps encompass such com- 
parative topics in international under- 
standing regarding North and South 
Vietnam, India and Pakistan, East 
and West Germany, North and South 
Korea. Likewise, youngsters could 
well be intrigued with a presentation 
on such romantic but mini-micro 
states as Andorra, Liechtenstein, and 


San Marino! Their survival as ‘demi- 
national entities’ as relics of the 
nineteenth century consolidation of 
European states is worthy perhaps of 
attention. Now that one starts reread- 
ing Dr. Henderson’s book, it is feasi- 
ble to think up all sorts of interesting 
projects for one’s students such as 
those noted above. Thus, Dr. Hen- 
derson’s wishes come true that the 
users of his book think imaginatively 
for themselves. He would expect that 
they would venture off into recon- 
structing historical material so that it 
may have a positive meaning for 
today’s students in developing a more 
humanistic and global understanding 
of their fellow humans. 

This book is one that should pro- 
voke much discussion and careful 
analysis by the thoughtful American 
teacher who wishes to enrich the 
international aspects of social science 
programs of his own American school. 

STEWART E. FRASER 
International Center 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


International Education Understand- 
ings and Misunderstandings. 
Stewart E. Fraser, editor and con- 
tributor. Nashville, Tennessee: Pea- 
body International Center, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 
1969. 79 pp. $3.00. 


This brief volume is a compilation 
of articles written by a sociologist and 
four specialists in the field of inter- 
national comparative education; an 
area that is gaining major stature as a 
specialized field in professional edu- 
cation. 


The contributors are held in high 
esteem by their colleagues and each 
has many scholarly publications to his 
credit. The editor, Stewart E. Fraser, 
George Peabody College, who is also 
one of the contributors, is well known 
in international comparative educa- 
tion. He has compiled this volume in 
such a manner as to suggest to educa- 
tors, both in the United States and 
abroad, ways to improve their coun- 
tries’ educational systems. This book 
will be most useful in highlighting 
some educational problems for stu- 
dents in the field of international 
comparative and developmental edu- 
cation. 


In the first article, Fraser skillfully 
presents a historical analysis of some 
prominent nineteenth century com- 
mentaries and criticisms made of 
American education by foreign visi- 
tors and educators. 


Brian Holmes, writer of the second 
article, is Reader in Comparative 
Education, University of London, 
England. In his well written article 
entitled “Comprehensions and Appre- 
hensions Concerning American Edu- 
cational Philosophy,” he challenges 
American educators to provide a phi- 
losophy of education designed to 
meet America’s world commitments. 
Holmes had this to say concerning 
the United States’ present concern 
over the Viet Nam problem and the 
rationale-behind a search for a new 
philosophy of education: 


The present debate about Vietnam 
suggests the quest for it has begun. 
They reflect a more fundamental con- 
cern for a system of philosophy which 
will help Americans to decide what 
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they ought to do—whether to commit 
themselves more deeply in world af- 
fairs or withdraw to a pre-war isola- 
tionism; whether to pay more attention 
to qualities of leadership than to skills 
of mass participation; whether to pro- 
mote the gifted or provide massive aid 
to the underprivileged and _ disad- 
vantaged. 

The third contributor, Franklin 
Parker, Benedum Professor of Educa- 
tion, West Virginia University, in his 
article, “Discernments Concerning 
United States Educational Aid to 
African Nations,” traces some of the 
historical developments of United 
States’ educational aid to Africa and 
the problems involved. He writes of 
Africa’s growing role in international 
politics as evidenced by the increas- 
ing interests of Russia and Com- 
munist China in providing aid for 
various African nations. 


Robert Bjork, Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, George 
Peabody College, though not a com- 
parative educator, has much to say 
in the fourth contribution concerning 
sex education in a number of coun- 
tries. His article, “Toward a Study of 
Comparative Sex Education: Concep- 
tions and Misconceptions,” relates 
what is being done about sex educa- 
tion in Sweden, North Korea, Com- 
munist China, Russia, and the United 
States. The author highlights some 
of the problems each of these nations 
faces in coming to grips with sex 
education as it applies to over popu- 
lation and family planning. He de- 
voted but a few short paragraphs to 
North Korean, but gives about equal 
attention to the United States and 
Russia. Even though the major por- 
tion of his article deals with Sweden, 
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Bjork’s work is timely and educators 
in the United States can learn much 
from the Swedish experiences. 


The late Harold R. W. Benjamin, 
Emeritus Professor of Education, 
George Peabody College, contributed 
the final article, “Latin America: 
Educational Perceptions.” He has 
been identified by writers as a “Great 
Spirit” for education in this and other 
countries of the world over the last 
half century. Benjamin was a severe 
critic of educational inequalities at 
home and abroad. In his article he 
points out that the strength of a na- 
tion lies in its people and that the 
strength of the people is determined 
by the education they receive. He 
indicates that the educational co- 
operation between the United States 
and its Latin-American neighbors 
has not been as successful as the ex- 
penditures of money and energy 
seemed to have promised because of 
misconceptions on both sides of what 
national systems of education should 
and could do for their peoples. Ben- 
jamin suggests ways to help overcome 
these apparent failures in aiding 
Latin American nations. 


Fraser has done an excellent job in 
editing this timely and useful volume. 
His preface grasps the essence of the 
article in such a way as to whet the 
appetite of the most avid reader. 
Students in the field of international 
comparative and developmental edu- 
cation should put this book on. their 
“must-read” list. 


JosEPH SaKas 
Middle Tennessee State 
University 


Murfreesboro 


~ Research Methods in Education: An 
Introduction. William Wiersma. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1969. 412 pp. $6.95. 


With Research Methods in Educa- 
tion: An Introduction, Professor 
Wiersma introduces another book to 
more than a decade of significant 
contributions to the research meth- 
odology for students in education. 

The procedures discussed in this 
text have wide applications. Pro- 
cedures are illustrated with examples. 
The ideas presented are general 
enough so that they apply to many 
specific research problems. Although 
formulas occasionally appear, es- 
pecially in the chapters on hypothesis 
testing, this is not a statistics text. 
Computation, when it appears, is in- 
cluded only for the purpose of illus- 
tration and enhancing understanding. 
It appears that a minimum of mathe- 
matical background is necessary—a 
course in elementary high school al- 
gebra should suffice—for a full un- 
derstanding of what Wiersma is 
attempting to tell his readers. Fur- 
thermore, this text does provide the 
essential background of the existence, 
reasoning, and significance of statisti- 
cal procedures; but at the same time, 
does not attempt to develop computa- 
tional proficiency in the use of such 
procedures. 

The orientation of the text seems 
to be toward the quantitative pro- 
cedures of dealing with the data 
involved in a research study. The 
content of the text is organized into 
ten chapters. Three of the early 


chapters deal with the underlying 
reasoning and procedures of hypo- 
thesis testing. These chapters, along 
with the introductory chapters and a 
chapter on the role of measurement 
in educational research, provide the 
necessary specifics of methodology. 
This background is followed by two 
chapters, one dealing with experi- 
mental designs and the other with 
non-experimental research. These 
two chapters provide a broader ap- 
proach to a research study. The final 
two chapters deal with doing a re- 
search study and reading and writing 
about research. 

The content of the text follows 
basically a sequential development. 
Ideas developed and discussed in 
early chapters are often included in 
later chapters. However, all users of 
the text need not consider the entire 
content in sequence. 

Finally, let it be noted that men 
like Professor Wiersma have brought 
us to a consideration that our students 
in education attain some technical 
and methodological competence 
through which he can pursue his re- 
search ideas. 

Despite my admiration for this 
book, I emphasize that this is funda- 
mentally prepared as a text for an 
introductory course in research. 
However, it can be used independent- 
ly as a reference and perhaps stu- 
dents may find it helpful as a 
supplement to courses that empha- 
size research studies. 

ALLAN S. WILLIAMS 
Austin Peay State University 
Clarksville, Tennessee 
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